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PREFACE. 




The preface to the first volume sufficiently explains the odghv 
and object of the present work. Since its publication the position 
of the Gazetteer has been defined by a Resolution of the Govemr 
ment of these Provinces (No. 724A., dated April 21st, 1875), 
whicb runs as follows : — 


Bsad — • 

(I.) Besolation, Gorernmeat, Borth-Wcstcrn ProTinces, No. 9799, dated SSrd June, 1M9, 
laying down a scheme for District Memoirs. 

(2.) Report of Officer in charge of the Prorincial Gazelteer, No. 1669, dated 99tb June, 1874k 

(3.) Memorandum by Mr. Atkinson on the difference between the Gazetteer and tbe nils' 
trict Memoir. 

(4.) The first volume of the Gazetteer (Bnndelkhsnd). 

OssiutvaTtoKS. — The general design of the Gazetteer, as originally intended, can be gathered 
from the series of queries issued with the anthority of this Government in 1871, and those eab- 
seqnently circulated by the Ooveynment of India for the guidance of Editors of Gazetteers. In 
these Provinces, however, the common plan has been somewhat modified by tbe adoption of a 
scheme for the preparation of District Memoirs ; and in consequence of this arrangement the 
Editor of tbe Gazetteer has not hitherto dwelt on certain classes of subjects which, had it mt 
been intended that they shonid have formed the main portion of the District Memoir, would 
have been treated more at length. The first volume of the Gazetteer is thus in some respects 
incomplete. The plan of a series of District Memoirs, originated by Mr. Thomason, and revived 
by Sir William Muir, is unquestionably good, but from various causes, and chiefiy from Uta 
wmit of leisure on the part of officers competent to undertake tbe work, tbe District Memoic 
scheme has not succeeded. Memoirs have as yet been completed for only three out of tim 
thirty-five districts in these Provinces, and His Honor sees no reason for believing that in futmro 
the progress will be greater. Ho is thus led to consider whether tbe restrictions as to form and 
character imposed on the Gazetteer shonid be maintained. 

In view of tbe training and experience of tbe present Editor, tbe Iileutenaat-GarqraM 
thinks it desirable that the Gazetteer should he more complete in itself, and that the gqp 
caused by the non-existence of the Memoirs should in future be supplied. Tbe Editor Mionld 
collect and exhibit all information on public affairs on tbs points noted in paragraphs 9 to IS of 
his memorandum dated November Sod, 1874, which it may be considered expedient to pnbUah, 
and should luolude it in the Gazetteer, whether tbe information forma a portion of the pbm of 
the District Memoir or not. The work will thus aim at a position differing from and somewhat 
higher than that of ordinary Gazetteers. It will be complete in itself, and contain account 
of all matters of interest coimected with each district, or, at least, where a detuled descr^tims 
is not considered necessary, a reference to them. 

Whilst signifying approval of the scheme sketched cat in the memorandum ^awn up hjr 
Mr. Atkinson, with the modifications necessary in view of the slow progress of the District 
Mmnoirs, His Honor desires his attention to tbe following instructions.. Tbe arrugemm* 
adopted in distributing the infmrmstion in tbe Gazetteer is .\pproved of, and shonid be adhmefi 
to for every district. As to settlement reports, rent-rate reports, and the like, as a mte it win , 
he sofficiMit to give the resnlta only of the settlement operations and a riiort aketch of ^ fiscM . 
history, omitUng details of a purely executive character, snch as the reatoas for adopting ccrhriw 
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classifications of soils in particular localities, the details of the Surrey demarcation of bounda- 
* ries, preparation of records, distribution of judicial irork, adjustment of circle rates and rent- 
rates, and other similar matters. At the same time, where possible, a description and history 
of each fiscal subdirision should be giren, snScient to place officers new to the district charge 
in possession of such general knowledge of the physical capabilities of the tract, its fiscal history 
and its inhabitants, as may enable them at once to exercise an intelligent control over its admin- 
istration. The labour necessary to procure a correct balance-sheet of each fiscal subdirision, 
from the conquest or cession, would be very great; and as the information, when obtained, is more 
curious than useful, its compilation need not be attempted. Changes in the Judicial, Magisterial, 
-aiid Berenne jurisdictions,- lists of district officers, lists of villages and their assessment^ the 
rq>rodoction of settlement reports, and other similar matters involving much Original research, 
and the preparation of large tabular statements cannot be attempted with the present establish- 
ment. Matters of Imperial policy will not be discussed, the Gazetteer being confined to the 
retard of facts. It is difihinlt to lay down a hard and fast rule as to what shall be excluded, 
and in this matter gr^t discretion must be allowed to the Editor, who will, as directed, submit 
the proofs before final printing for the approval of thto Government. 

With these renaarks the laentenaiit-GovemOr leaves the work in Mr. Atkininn’t hands, with 
the assnrance that no avoidable delay will be allowed in its completion. 

The system of transliteration followed is that laid doWn in the 


Transliteration. 


North-Western Provinces Gazette for Octo- 
ber 3, 1874 (pages 1732-33), and for conreni- 


ence of refeTence is reproduced here: — 


RULES FOR TaANSLITERATION. 


Entry letter in the vernacular must be uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows : — 

Vowels. 


Persian. 



Devanaoari. 

Initial. 

Non- 

initial. 


not ex- 
pressed. 
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f 



■=3 



Ok 


■s 

•To 




m 
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Roman. 

Pronunciation. 

a 

As in woman. 

& 

„ father. 

i 

„ bit. 

i 

„ machine. 

u 

„ puU. 

li 

„ rude. 

e 

M grey. 

ai 

o 

„ aisle. 

„ hole. 

an 

As m in hdtl^ (nhar^, 
heifig a Cdmbhiktion 
of tbs a and a above. 
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Roman. 
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PBKFACE. 


In the present volume my acknowledgments are due to Mr. G. R. 
Williams, C.S., for notes on the Sahdranpur District. For the Aligarh 
District I have depended almost entirely on the statistics ^ven by 
I Mr. IJutchinson for the pre-mutiny period, and on Mr. W, H, Smith’s 
valuable reports for the period since the mutiny. Without Mr. 
Smith’s assistance I should not have been able to give so complete 
an account of the Aligarh District as I have attempted. Mr. Smith, 
too, kindly examined the sheets relating to Aligarh whilst passing 
through the Press, and similar service has been rendered me for Sa- 
Jidranpur by Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, C.S. Throughout I have consult- 
ed with much advantage the valuable records of the Board of Reve- 
nue, the muuerous settlement reports, and the records of the Gov- 
ernment Secretariat. I cannot do better than quote here the remarks 

of tibe late Mr. G. Edmonstone whilst engaged on a similar work; 

“It is, I believe, generally allowed that there are few undertakings 
more difficult of successful accomplishment than the detailed 
account of a tract of "country, a description of its natural resources, 
of the improvements which art and civilization have introduced, and 
the further amelioration of which it is capable; of the extent and 
nature of its population, and, in short, of all the points which have 
any relation to agricultural prosperity. Although I have endea- 
voured to place such a picture before you, I cannot flatter myself 
that I have succeeded, and I shall only be too happy if my labours 
meet with the indulgent consideration which the zeal and perseve- 
rance mth which they have been prosecuted deserve.” If my pro- 
gress has been slow, it has been due to no fault of mine, for the care 
and labour required in Verifying and collecting even the statistics 
of the present volume have been such as to take up a great portion 
o( my time. As it is, however, I trust that the labour has not been 
lost, and that the present volume will be found to contain an accurate 
and fidl account as far as my materials would allow, of the various 
subjects it professes to treat of. I have not ventured to recompile 
authorised statistics such as those relating to the census, settle- 
ments, the collection of the land-revenue, excise, stamps, and 
education, and give them as I find them on the authority Ae 
departments concerned. 
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# 

The Meebux Division proper comprises the Districts of Dehra Dun, Sabaran- 
pur, Mozaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulaudshahr, and Aligarh, but for the purposes 
of this notice the Dehra Diiu District is omitted, as its description comes 
more correctly into the volume devoted to the hill dis- 
tricts. The Meerut Division, as thus restricted, occu- 
pies the upper portion of the Duab between north latitude 27°-29'-0'^ and 
30°-2I'-30", and east longitude 77°-3'-45'^ and 78‘’-42'-30'', It is bounded on 
the north by the Siwalik (Shiwalak) hills ; on the south by the Muttra and Eta 
Districts of the Agra Division ; on the cast by the Ganges ; and on the west by 
the Jumna. The area in 1872 comprised 10,110 square miles and 308 acres, 
occupied by 7,508 villages. The population during the same , year numbered 
4,860,228 souls, of whom 3,810,321 were Hindus, 1,045,780 were Musalmdna, 
and 1,378 were Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musahn^n. The 
• Hindjis comprise about 78 per cent, of the total population, the provincial 
percentage being 86’3 per cent. The Meerut Division has, next to Robilkhand, 
a- greater number and proportion of Muhammadan inhabitants than any other 
divisjlnR Ui provinces. 
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MEERUT DIVISION. 


The Granges and the Jumna, which include between them the Duab, issue 

from the Siwalik hills in nearly the same latitude, and 
General appearance. , , . i ^ n i i- 

now southwards in an almost parallel line, for a 

short distance after leaving the hills they traverse 'a formation of boulders 
superposed on shingle, which extends as the gradual denudation of the hills is 
effected. The boulder beds of the rivers sustain with impunity the great velocity 
which is a natural result of the considerable fall of the country close to the 
hills ; but when the line of boulder formation is passed, some eight or ten miles 
below the foot of the hills, they enter on a sandy soil no longer able to with- 
stand a rapid current. The consequence of this is, that the rivers hitherto flow- 
ing in channels of moderate width expand into broad valleys, w'hich they have 
_ worn out for themselves in the friable soil that they here encounter. Within 
the limits of these valleys, the great rivers adopt an ever varying course, and 
within a few miles after leaving the boulder formation, the surface of the wmter 
in these rivers is found to be as much as sixty feet below the level of the coun- 
try, and this difference in level is maintained until the united streams of the 
Ganges and the Jumna pass out of these provinces in their progress to the sea. 
The alluvial lands which are formed in the wide valleys or troughs of the rivers 
are called the khddirs of those rivers, and the high and dry plateau of the Du&b 
which lies between them is called the bdngar or uplands. The declivity of the 
country rapidly decreases as the distance from the Himdlayas becomes greater. 
Percolation on a vast scale is continually at work in the shingle and boulder 
portions of the courses of the rivers, and it is observed that the river Jumnk in 
thfe latitude of Sahdranpur is only fordable at favourable points, even when em- 
bankments are made quite across the river near Faizabad, just below the Si^^' 
lik gorge, for the purpose of diverting the whole of the available supply of the 
river into the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. The great central plateau 
or uplands touches the hills near the Sh^jahinpur pass to the north of the S»- 
Mranpur District. From this point, a yvell-defined bank runs south-east to 
the high bank of the Ganges, which it joins near Bhiikarheri in the Muzaflfar- 
nagar District, and this high bank thence throughout the Duab forms the eastern 
boundary of the central plateau. The western boundary of the uplands runs 
close to the bed of the Jumna river. The lowlands or khadir here are much 
narrower than they are on the east, and seldom average more than four miles 
in width. The soil in these uplands^ close to the hills, consists of a clay of a 
dark diocolate colour, producing fair crops in years of ordinary moisture. Fur- 
ther south loam and sand or sand alone predominates. 

The central plateau is drained by the Hindan and its tributaries, which 
Drainage lines. eventually flow into the Jumna, and the East K6H 

Nadi and its tributaries, which join the. Ganges. The 
Hindan rises in the north of the Saharanpnr District, and flowing southwards, 
receives on the left bank the West -EaliNadi at Sauli, in Farganah Bnrh^a of 
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the Muzaffarnagar District ; and further south, on the right bank, the t^ar ^inn; 
or Krishni Nadi at Barnawa, in the Meerut District. Hience it bends to tibe 
west, and after a total course of 108 miles falls into the Jumna in Parganah ^ 
Loui of the same district. Both the Karsuni and the West KAli Hadi take 
their rise in the Saharanpur District, and themselves receive the watera of 
numerous drainage lines. To the east of the Ganges Canal the head-watm 
of the East Kali Nadi collect in the Mnzafiarnagar Districi^ and, touting 
south, flow in ft well-defined channel through the Disteiet of Bnlandshahr,.^'!, 
join the Ganges n«ur Kananj in the JParrukhabad District. The Stoigw 
in the Alif^ Ifistrie^ and flowing sonth^ards joins the Jumna. ‘ 

these main dridnage lines of the oentatl pbttoaa' theve are nnmerous water' 
courses, which either join tlie larger streams, or make a waj for themselves 
into the depressions occupied by the gntat rivers which form the main arterial 
lu^ <J.jdb)£aage. Such are the Katha, which rises in the Sahliranpnr IKsri^- 
hynMm Bie Krishni and the Jumna, and after a course of 32 miles joins the 
latter river near Kairana, in the Muzaffarnagar District ; the Sila 
an important drainage line of the Saharanpur District, joins the Wtot TT&M 
Nadi ; the Nim and Chhoiya, lines of drainages which collect toget^pr in a 
defined channel in the Bulandshahr District and join the East TTatf Nadi 
south of Aligarh. The Karon, also rising in the same district, flows through 
Aligarh and Muttra, and joins the Jumna in the Agra District These streams 
are described at length in the notices of the districts through which they flow. 


CANALS. 

Tlie most important feature in the Upper Dnab is the great canal system 
which has its origin there, and sends out its ferti- 
iising streams in every direction. There are two main 
canals, the Eastern Jumna Canal, which waters the western portions of the Saha^ 
ranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut Districts, and the Ganges Canal, of which 
the main branch, starting from Hardwar at the foot of the Siwaliks, terminates 
at Cawnpore in the Ganges, and a second branch runs, known as the Etkwa 
branch, and joins the Jumna, The general history of these canals, as a whole, will 
be noticed here, reserving the local description and details for the district notices.^ 
The failure from time to time of the periodical rains, and the arid nature of 
the climate of these provinces during some months of 
the year, has rendered the practice of artificial irriga- 
tion a necessity from the earliest ages, and each section of the country possesses 
its own primitive, and often ingenious, method for raising water for this pur- 
pose. In a small portion of Bundelkhand^ a few large reservoirs of water were 
formed by damnitog up the narrow outlets of the valleys. These works, after 


History of irrigation. 


* The antborities for this portion of the work are the annual Irrigation Reports ; the Ganges 
Canal, by Sir Proby T. Cantley : L-mdon, I860 Notes on the Eastern J<unna Canal Leveb; and 
the records of the Board of Bevenne of these Provinces. ‘ Gazetteer, I., 147 
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the lapse of seren to nine centuries, still exist as monuments of the energy and 
skill of their constructors. Throughout the Tardi, Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, and 
Gorakhpur Districts, permanent dams were not attempted, but an indifferent 
substitute was found in the use of temporary dams thrown across the numerous 
small perennial streams which intersect those districts, whereby the drainage 
of the country was impeded and the malarious character of the climate of those 
districts was very much intensified. In the Dnab and the Benares Division 
irrigation was effected partly from natural reservoirs kno^vn as jhils, and formed 
in the shallow depressions which abound there, and partly from wells. 

All these methods, however, were strictly local in their influence, and the 
/ sources' on which they depended for their supply of water were generally limited, 

and liable to total failure in seasons of drought, just when their assistance 
was most urgently needed, and they have ever proved insufficient to guard the 
country against the inroads of famine. The absence of a strong central 
authority, and the parcelling gut of the country amongst tribes and elans 
hostile to each other by religion, birth or tradition, have ever prevented any 
combined efforts of the people and the Government in carrying out extended 
schemes.of irrigation. Here and there some local governor has made his name 
remembered by some attempts to provide water for the people of the town in 
which he resided ; but, with the exception of the canals known as those of Ali 
Mard&n KhSn, which have been utilised for portions of the course of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and the Abu Nala line of drainage in the Meerut District, no 
remains have come down to us that have been designed to provide for more 
than the wants of a very limited local area. At present there are seven canal 
systems at wor'k in these provinces: the great Ganges Canal, opened in 1851; 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, opened in 1830 ; the canals of Dehra Ddn, commenced 
in 1837 ; the Rohilkhand Canals, opened at various times since 1854; the 
small canals of the Bijnaur District; the Agra Canal, opened in 1874 ; and the 
Bnndelkhand Irrigation Works of the Hamirpnr and Jhansi Districts. The 
works in progress are the Lower Ganges Canal, intended to water the country 
. between the East Kkli Nadi and the Ganges, several projects of irrigation from 
small rivers in the north of the Bareilly District, and the Bnndelkhand works 
for utilising the waters of the Ken, Betwa, and Dhaskn. 

Bach of these canals will be described in the volume to which the districts 
within which it is situated belong. In the present volume I take up the Eastern 
Jumna Canal and the Ganges Canal, each as a whole, reserving the district details 
for the district notices. 

The original lines of the Eastern Jumna CanaB were laid by the celebrated 

Canal of Ali Mardan Marddn Khan in the reign of Shahjahan. The 
excessi ve slope of the country between the Naugang and 

'For a full description of each work on this canal see CaPtaj^^pTr. Rttutley’a 
1845; and Colonel Horton’s Notes : Agra, 1852 . 


EiigTEBN JUMNA CANAL. 


Other canala. 


Maskara rivers, which would have led to a retrogression of levels fatal to the 
direction which the former stream now holds, shows that at no time could this 
canal have contained much water, whilst the absence of distributary channels 
shows that it afforded little or no imgation. It would appear that the difficulty 
caused by the torrents crossed in its course led to the project being abandoned. 
It is said that the water, at one time, travelled as far as Ranap, a royal hunting 
preserve on the left bank of the J umna, nearly opposite Dehli ; and the old hunt- 
ing seat of. Bddshah Mahal, situated in the forests nortS of Nayashahr, was 
undoubtedly built either on an old branch of the Jumna, through which the 
canal stream was brought, or on an excavated channel made for the purposes, of 
the canal. Zabita Khan, too, succeeded in bringing a stream of water from Iho 
Jumna to Ghausgarh, one of his fortified posts in Parganah Thdna Bhawan of 
the Mnzaffarnagar District. Tradition has it that in doing so great loss was 
occasioned to the towns of Bahat and Saharanpur. 

Another canal project executed by the native Government was that known as 
the Abu Nala, or canal of Muhammad Abu Khdn, the 
remains of which still exist in the vicinity of Meerut. 
It consisted of a cut made from the West Kali Nadi, near the village of Edmpur, to 
the head of a small tributary of the East Kali Nadi, called the Khodara Ndli, 
which rises near the village of Daurhla. The length of this cut did not exceed 
12i miles, and its width, judging from the present remains, could not have 
exceeded 15 feet. The water after reaching Danrala must have passed down the 
Khodara Naia to Meerut to irrigate the gardens and orchards around the town. 
There is no tradition of it as a running stream, though for a season it must have 
had a supply of water. The bed of the canal was formed by throwing an embank- 
ment across the head of the WestKhli Nadi, which checked the fioods in the river, 
and must have given rise to extensive inundations. For these reasons, and the 
difficulties encountered in keeping the bed clear of silt, the project was abandoned. 
The present Ganges Canal crosses the Abu Nkla near Jawaldgarh, and that 
portion of the nala which approaches the canal from the West Khli Nadi is now 
converted into an escape for throwing the waste water from the canal into, the 
valley of the river, A similar work was executed by Ghulam Kddir by mesms of 
an embankment thrown across the Karsuni or Krisbni, which runs westward and 
parallel to West KMi Nadi, close by the towns of Jalalabad and Thina l^hawan. 
Captain Debude, in 1825, proposed to carry out the original design of Moham- 
mad Abii’s canal, but the project was found to be unsuited for the objects 
proposed. 

EASTERN JDMNA CANAL. 

During the short period of thirty-five years in the beginning of the present 
century no less than eight famines occurr^l the 
evident failure of all the ordinary sources and methods 


Eastern Jamna Canal. 
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■ of irrigation gave rise to the conviction that more extended schemes \ver» 
required, and during this period the foundations were laid of the system of 
canals, by which in the course of a few years almost the entire area of the North- 
Western Provinces will be commanded. In 1809, on the 7th of October, the 
first step was taken by the British Government towards this object. The Board 
of Commissioners, actuated probably by the disastrous results of the famine of 
1803-04, one of the severest on record in the annals of these province's, recom- 
mended that a survey should be undertaken of the Duab Canal line, now known 
as the Eastern Jumna Canal, and Lieutenant Todd, of the Bengal Army, was 
deputed to the work. Lieutenant Todd followed a line taken by Colonel Kyd 
in the early part of the same year, anti appears to have completed his survey 
in the following year, 1810 ; but the passing interest in the subject had been 
replaced by State considerations of even more pressing urgency. Years passed 
by in inaction. The terrible famine in Agra, Cawnpore, and Bundelkhand in 
1813-14 failed to induce any exertions beyond the deputation of Major Hodg- 
son, who ininutely examined the line between Saharanpur and' the Jumna ; 
and the great scarcity which prevailed in 1819 throughout the lower districts 
of the Duab passed by, without any further steps towards the security of the 
harvests being carried out. 

Three years later the subject was again brought forward, and in 1822 
Lieutenant Debude, of the Engineers, was appointed to survey and report 
upon the practicability of re-opening the Dudb Canal. In 1823, Captain 
fi. Smith, of the same corps, was appointed Superintendent, and drew up a 
rough estimate of the cost of opening the whole line from a proposed new 
head near Faizabad to its re-union with the Jumna near Loni, amountino- 
to Hs. 2,03,633. Excavation was commenced at the close of 1823. The line 
taken dp by Ali Mardan Khan, 'the original projector of the canal, passed 
centrieally over the high land between the Hindan and its tributaries and the 
Jumna, and showed much skill in selecting a course most favourable to the 
purposes of irrigation. The head was most probably taken from Khara, 
opposite Kalesar; the canal flowed thence through the Badshah Mahal by 
iifpnr to Fatehpur, and entering the bed of the Bndhi Jumna above Tdnda, 
followed this bed to Nayashahr. From this point there is a cut to the 
Ba^ river, down the course of which the stream was carried for two 
miles.- Thence it crossed south-east over the high land, passing the Jfiton- 
wMa drainage line and Naugang river, beyond which, at th^ distance of 
half a mfle, it terminated in a depression known as the Bahat Kh^la. Along 
this the canal took its course to its junction with the Maskara, in which it ran 
for 4,000 feet to the viUage of Kalsiya. Here the excavation commenced again 
upon high land passing to the west of Saharanpur, and terminating at the head 
of the ShimU Kab, immediately north of the village of Abba. It followed tfe 
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u&la for twenty- four miles to Bhainsw&l, where the exearation took aMtatfaerly 
direction, passing west of Sh&mli, east of Kandhla, and west of Baiani Ait^ 
passing Baraut the line inclined south-east to Deola, and about twdye miles 
below the canal terminated in the Sikrani Nala, down which it was cmwhicted 
to lianap and the Jumna. ' , , . 

Captain Smith followed the same line, but made its head much further SOQ^ 
between Fatehpur and Tanda, known as the Faizabad head ; and instead oi aUew*- 
ing the SikiAni to carry off all the water, turned it into an escape ra^dog a . 
short canal between Qokalpur and Salimpnr the main outlet. Cuts were ^ , ; 

made to form an escape for the waters of the Maskara during time of . 

The year 1824-25 was one of famine in the Upper DuAb, and in the ^ 

year scarcity was general throughout these provinces. The works were ■ 
meantpie pushed on as rapidly as the limited means at the disposal ' 

engineers would allow, and the canal was opened in January, 1830. Captain V 
P. T. Cautlcy was appointed to succeed Colonel, Smith during the same yeipr*, ; ‘ 

In 1834 it was found necessary to utilise the old Khara head as well, wd _ ! 

some slight alterations brought it into use as an alternative source of supply.. - . • 
Numerous works, rendered necessary by*the actual experience of the water . 
requirements of the districts through which the canal passed, were snbse- . 
quently undertaken, and roads, bridges, and embankments were constructed. 

One feature of this canal, afterwards adopted on the Ganges Canal, was the 
formation of large plantations of sal, sisv, teak, and tdn. Numerbus chaukis 
(or rest-houses for the establishment) were also built. But all these matters, 
thouoh increasing the cost of construction, were found, on the whole, to result . 
in a very moderate outlay, when compared with the advantages denv^ from 
the canal both in insuring a crop in seasons of drought, as weU as m mducing 
the people to bring under cultivation the lands hitherto lying waste for want 


^he bed of the canal from the Jumna head to a point opposite Alampur, on 
the Baipur Nald, is composed of shingle or stone boulders decreasing id size on* 
the appLoh u. Alampar. From Ala„p« to Sarkan .t — of wi 
^ of el.T he-e uid there, but th. »nd predommate.. Item Smiart to J.uh, 

IL at Sallmpur the bed i. »nd. Ou the »nd,r aeelton. of the eao J ero.tou 
aet io, ot^og to the rapid Wl i. level, aod ,.p.d. wh.eh 

Sojed fLverU bridge,. Tbeto diEcoltie, rrer. g.d otor hy fc coostrootoo. 

S a. Bolka, Raodaul, aod ®.a io ^ '>*‘7 7-“^ 

lo,o,tieir».<i .ob»,u.oUy at Nagla, B.Vl, Sok^or daub Sal^. 

0„r Sikrinh Sarkari, HtJilpor, Behobhapar, Btri, and Wpor. loUM 
So,l Morton carried out dte .oggeati.o, of Oapla.n C.otley by cototroct- 

^ olr faU. aod eo^ which matorially toprored the poahon of the canal 
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as a means of irrigation, not of inundation, as it had on several occasions 
come to be. He also abandoned the tortuous course of the canal alontr 

O 

the Shamli Nala between Balpur and Bhainswal, giving a perfectly straight 
line between Balpur and the outlet, and thus saved the cost of maintaining 
7'5 miles. 


The circumstance of the canal lying at right angles to the line of drainage 
running across theMaskara, Naugang, and Jatonwala torrents from west to east, 
was taken advantage of to relieve the dam at Kalsiya, by leading the surplus 
waters of the Maskara into the Chaicha, Ndgadeo and Duniaula, the three east- 
ern heads of the Hindan. The result of this was to reduce the Maskara at its 
contact with the dam at Kalsiya to a moderate torrent. Similarly, the Jatonwala 
drainage was turned into the Naugang stream, which was frequently relieved 
by permitting it to flow down the canal channel to the Maskara itself. Naviga- 
tion was a secondary object in the construction, andean now only take place 
between Samauli, in Parganah Loni, and the outlet. As will be seen hereafter, 
none of the canals are as yet of much value as navigation lines, whilst as 
irrigation channels they have been perfectly successful. 


At the end of the year 1830, the* canal was opened with a debit against its 
Fiscal history capital account of Rs. 4,37,996. The following tables show 
the financial results of the management of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal for a series of years. These figures differ considerably from the 
results shown in the annual reports, and represent the latest returns of the office 
of Controller of Accounts. In regard to the capital accounts both of the East- 
ern Jumna Canal and the Ganges Canal, the differences between the results now 
shown and those given in the annual accounts may be set down as due (I ) to 
the addition now made of the balances of stock in 1861-62 and to its fluctua- 


tions since then ; (2) to the addition of the other suspense balances in 1871-72 ; 
(3) to a share of the Controller’s office establishment charges from 1863-64 to 
1868-69, and (4) to petty adjustments, discrepancies arising from various causes 
having , crept in formerly when the office of the Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Irrigation Department and the Controller were apart. In the 
revenTO accounts of both canals, the last two sources of difference, and a transfer 
from the revenue to the capital account^ of the survey charges for remodelling 
the works, sufficiently explain the differences in charges; whilst the exhibition of 
leOBpts, instead of assessments, accounts for the differences nilder “ revenue.” 
The charges for interest have been altered to suit the revised capital accounts, 
and altogether the figures now,given must be taken as superseding all accounts 
hitherto published relating to both canals. Five per cent, has been charged 
cm the capital outlay on canals up to 1870-71, and after that the charge is four 
and a half per cent. Ten per cent, of the outlay on establishments has been 
charged to the capital account, and the balance has been apportioned rateably 
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over maintenance and revenue, and the expenditure on works not chargeable to 
either revenue or capital : — 

Capital Account. 


Tear. 

OOTLAT DDRING THE 

TEAR. 

OlTTr-AT 

TO END OF THE TEAS. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi- 

nary. 

Total. 

Ordinary. 

j Extraordi- 
! nary. 

Total. 


Ea. 

lia. 

K.<i. 

Rs 

1 

Ri. 

Ba. 

1834-85 

44,282 


44,282 

5,29,079 

i 

5,29,079 

1840-41 ... 

27,685 


27,685 

6.73,666 

*• 8 

6,73,666 

1845-48 ... 

] 2,570 

• 88 

12,670 

9,58,363 

i 

9,68,363 

1850-51 ... 

3.544 

««• 

3,344 

10,70,798 

1 ... 

10,70,798 

1855-56 ... 

1,43,988 

8«8 

1,43,288 

15,19,940 

... 

15,19,940 

1860-61 ... 

11,140 


11,140 

16,36.238 

1 

16,36,938 

1865-66 ... 

44,881, 


44,881 

1 7,94,688 

! 

17,94,688 


51,133 

488 

51,132 

18,45,820 

• 8. 

18,45,820 

1867-68 ... 

67,463 

• •• 

67,453 

19,13,283 

... 

19,13,283 

1868>69 

39,699 

21,805 

61,504 

)9,52,932 

' 21,805 

19,74,787 

1869-70 

19,342 

11,264 

30,606 

19,72 .824 

i 33,069 

20,06,393 

1670-71 <*• 

10,675 

15,695 

26,270 

19,82,999 

48,664 

20,31,663 

1871*72 888 

.8,903 

13,787 

17,690 

19.86,902 

1 62,451 

20,49,353 

1872-73 ... 

'9,863 

2,557 

12,420 

19,96,765 

65,008 

1 

20,61,773 


Revenue Account, A. 



Ddriito the yeas. 

To END OF THE TEAR. 

VVOBKIHO EXPEKSia. 

Year. 

1 

Direct i 
income. 

[ncreased 

land* 

rerenue. 

Total, 

Direct 

income. 

Increased| 
land- 
reTenue. , 

1 

Total. 

During 
the year. 

To end of 

year. 


Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

R. 

Ra. 

1834-35 ... 
1840-41 ... 
1845-46 .» 
1860-61 ... 
1855-86 ... 
1861^61 ... 
1865-66 ... 
1366-67 ... 

1867- 68 „ 

1868- 69 ... 

1869- 70 ... 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 

1872- 73 ... 

53,813 
87.437 
1,11,491 
1,69,189 
96,878 
2,»,910 
4,1*, 638 
4,31,316 
6,66,602 
6,06,246 
6,57,279 
6J»,040 
6, 10,263 
6,62,535 

••• 

60,000 

1.77.689 

1.77.689 

1.77.689 
1,77,689 
1,77,689 
1,77,689 
1,23,076 

53.813 
87,437 
1,11,491 
1,69,189 
96,878 
2,84,910 
4,74,638 
6,09,004 
7,43,291 
- 6,83,934 
8.34,968 
7,78,729 
6,87,952 
6,85,610 

1 ,24,399 
5,67,991 
10,78,272 
178.6,307 
24,81,939 
32,97,360 
47,95,238 
52,96,553 
67,92,165 
62,98,400 
69,55,679 
76,66,719 
80,66,982 
86,29,517 

! ;;; 

i 

i 2,18,000 
1 3,95,689 
j 6,7 3,374 
7,51,067 

1 9,28,756 
, 11,08,445 
' 12.84,134 

1 14,07.209 

i 

1,24,399 
5 57,991 
10.78,272 
17,86,507 
24,81,939 
32,97,360 
50,1.3,238 
66,22,242 
63,65,633 
70,49,467 
78,84 435 
86.63,164 
93,51.116 
l,OJ,36,726 

51,269 

66.605 

66,812 

73,924 

81,877 

1,18,766 

1,.30,6I3 

1,22,474 

1,42,085 

1,54,881 

1,65,076 

1,80,955 

1,38,801 

2,19,181 

2.24,099 
6,U4,S9I 
9,02,4.7 
I1JI8,77S 
16,85,075 
22,09,441 
27,71,460 
28,93,034 
30,36 Jll 9 
31,90,900 
33,55,976 
35,36.931 
37,.3S 732 
39,54,913 
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Revenue Account, B. 


Tear. 

Net revence to 

OF TEAK. 

Charges for 
interest to 

DlFPEIlEjrCE BETWEEN 
SET BKVBNUE AND 

chabqespob intbkest 
TO END OF TBA.R. 

p€BCa:>TAGE OF PfFT 
REVENUE ON CAIITAL 
OUTLAY'. 

Exclusive 
of iatid- 
revenue. 

Inclusive 

if 

rcvenue. 

the end of 
the year 

Excluding 

hind- 

reveoue. 

Including 

land- 

revenue. 

! 

Excluding 

land- 

revenue. 

loclnding 

land- 

revenue. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

0834-35 ... 

— 99,700 

— 99,700 

1,1.3,775 

—2,13,475 

... 

•52 


1840-41 ... 

—46,400 

— 46,400 

2,9.3,569 

—3,39,969 

... 

3-22 

... 

1845-46 ... 

1,75,805 

1,75,805 

4,99,738 

—3.23,933 

... 

4 72 

... 

1850-61 ... 

5,17,.552 

6,17,352 

7,61,'70 

- 2,33,638 


7-98 


8856-56 ... 

7,96,864 

7,96.864 

10,44,569 

—2,47 705 

... 

1-08 

... 

1860.61 ... 

10,87,909 

10,87,909 

14,41,490 

—3,63,681 

... 

10-53 

... 

1865-66 ... 

20,23,778 

2 .41,778 

18,64 251 

1,59 627 

8.77,527 

16 23 

19 66 

1866-67 ... 

23,32,619 

27,28,308 

19,63,985 

3,78,614 

7,74,323 

17-20 

2710 

1867-68 ... 

27,66,136 

31,29,514 

20.46,;' 6 

7.09,860 

12,83,238 

22 94 

32 58 

1868-69 ... 

31 07,500 

38,68,567 

21,41,940 

9,65,160 

1 7 16,627 

18'.S6 

27 -65 

1869-70 ... 

35,99,703 

45,28,459 

22,40.679 

13,59,014 

22,87,7^0 

24 92 

33 92 

1870-71 ... 

40,19,788 

61,26,233 

23,40,948 

16,78,840 

27,85,286 

20 94 

29 80 

1871-72 ... 

43 31,250 

56,15,.384 

24.32,719 

18,98,631 

31,82,665 

15 33 

94 07 

1872-73 

46,74,604 

60,81,813 

25,26,883 

21,48,781 

35,65,990 

16 75 

22 75 


The following table gives the receij>ts for each year under each item of 
demand: — 

I>etail of direct incowe. 


i 

Year. 

Wateb-bate. 1 

1 

Mill 

rents. 

Canal 

piaiita- 

tiuns. 

Naviga- 

tion. 

MisceUa- 

neouB. 

Total 
actus 1 
receif-ts. 

Assess- 1 
ment. 

Balances. 

Realized. 


i 

1 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra 

1834-35 

-j 

37,918 

32,018 

48,310 

8,335 

801 


1,367 

5 3,813 

1840-41 

••• 

89,136 

42,664 

7:, 249 

3,298 

1,505 

988 

4,.347 

87,487 

1845-46 

•a. 

96A34 

65,797 

98,039 

6,122 

1,706 

415 

3,209 

1,11,491 

1850-.51 


1,I8..'I02 

65,306 

I.34,6C8 

14,178 

3,487 

750 

6,116 

1,59,139 

1855-56 

... 

1,32,316 

25,720 

80,884 

6,770 

5,265 

224 

3,745 

96,878 

1860-61 


2,61,196 

1,42,764 

27,009 

6,933 

3,128 

60 

6,760 

2,84,910 

1965-66 


4,13,760 

1,21,283 

3,83,141 

7,305 

10,569 

39 

13,579 

4,14,633 

1866-67 

... 

6,32,464 

1,51,902 

4,06,411 

7,713 

11,791 

2 

6.393 

4,31,315 

1867-68 


4,61,698 

2,77,965 

6,44,153 

3,863 

9,817 

26 

2,753 

5,65,603 

1868-69 


5,99,580 

1,95,500 

4,80,373 

9,048 

5,181 

38 

11,603 

5,06,245 

1969-70 


6,83,842 

3 14,705 

6,28,487 

6,896 

13,169 


8,627 

6.57,279 

1876-71 


6,44,877 

2,70,060 

6,78,895 

7,697 

11,551 

13 

9,984 

6,01,040 

1871-79 

••• 

4,97,838 

2,35,542 

4,79,942 

9,708 

18,163 

128 

2,337 

6,10 263 

1879-73 

••• 

4.91,643 

2,53,438 

6,23,799 

8,366 

26,194 

118 

4,205 

5,69,635 


The canal plantations in 1872-73 numbered 368,774 trees and 835,892 
seedlings, and are gradually forming an important portion of the miscella- 
aeons sources of revenue. 
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The following statement gives all the particulars connected with the supply 
from the main canal (130 miles) and distributaries, the 

1863-64 to 1872-73. , . „ \ , i i t i 

duty it performs, and the area irrigated by the whole 
canal from the year 1860-61 to 1872-73 : — 


Year. 

A.erage supply iu cubic 
feet at Kalsiya. 

Area irrigated in acres. 

Area irrigated per cubic 
foot of supply Id acres. 

Length of distributaries 
open in miles. 

« 

Area irrigated per mile of 
distributary iu acres. 

97 

o 

B 

X 

or 

OJ 

(O 

oS 

OJ 

tS 

u 

a. 

Water-rate, 

Ucr mile of distri- 
butary. 

Per cubic foot of 
supply. 









Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1860-61 

— 

1,000 

2,61,127 

296 

602 

... 

2abl,196 


••a 


1863-64 


93i 

1,81,331 

194 

602 

301 

2.53,004 

420 

271 

1-39 

1864-65 

IT- 

1,055 

2, *25, 266 

220 

602 

374 

3,21,791 

634 

814 

1-43 

186.5-66 


1,106 

1,60,355 

145 

596 

2C9 

4,13,760 

694 

374 

9-58 

1866-67 

T-- 

l,06f' 

•2,39,555 

224 

696 

40 ' 

5,32,464 

893 

498 

3-39 

1867-68 


9<I 

1,82.544 

196 

596 

3UG 

4, 6 i, 698 

774 

496 

3-6S 

1868-69— 











Kharit 

. . . 

1 095 

1,02,141 

63*0 


169-4 

2,80,761 

465 

266-4 

3-75 

Rabi 

... 

792 

1,71,9611 

217 5 


285-1 

3,18,819 

5-29 

4025 

6SS 

Total 

... 


2,74,101 

280 5 

603 

454-5 

5,99,580 

994 



1869-70— 











Kharif 


1,305 

1,19, If3 

913 


196-6 

3,11,692 

514 

2.38 8 

3 61 

iiabi 

... 

735 

1,31,904 

179 5 


217-7 

2,72,250 

449 

370-4 

3-06 

Total 

... 

... 

2,51,' 67 

270 8 

606 

414 3 

5,83,842 

963 



1870-71— 











Kharif 


1,134 

98J1S 

86 3 


161-3 

3,06,098 

503 

»S6» 

3- It 

Rabf 

... 

778 

1,14,603 

148-6 


18^-4 

2,38,281 

392 

' 308 

t-08 

Total 


•• 

2,12,715 

234-9 

608 

349-7 

5,44,377 

895 



1871-72— 











K'larif 


993 

72,404 

72 9 


116-1 

2,43,534 

400 

245 

566 

Uabi 

... 

970 

1,20,345 

124 0 


1246 

2,64,304 

411 

262 

ill 

Total 

tat 

..a 

1,92,749 

196-9 

610 

3106 

4,97,838 

811 



1872-78— 











Ebatif 


1,058 

79,699 

75-3 


127 5 

2,72,146 

435 

257-1 

8-41 

Babf 


1,043 

1,04,455 

luO-l 


167 i 

2, 9,497 

351 

I 210-4 

2-10 

Total 

#.t 

... 

1,84,154 

175-4 

635 

S94-( 

4,91,643 

786 

1 

i 



The area irrigated in 1873-74 amounted to 168,048 acres. 
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The water-rate was increased on the 1st May, 1865, to the following 
rates : — 




Per acre irrigated by 


Claas. 

Nature of crop. | 

• 

Natural flow. 

Lift. 

Per 



Its. a p. 

Rs a. p. 


I. 

Sugar cane ... 

6 n 0 

3 5 4 

Year. 

II. 

Rice, tobacco, opium, vegetables, gar- 
1 dens, orchards, and water-nuts. 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

Crop. 

in. 

All rabi crops, indigo, cotton ••• 

2 4 0 

1 8 0 

Ditto. 

IV. 

All kharif crops and those not speci- 
fied above. 

1 10 8 

1 0 0 

Ditto. 

! 


Taking these classes, the proportion of irrigation which reaches each class is 
as follows : — 


Year. 


I. 


Ctam 11. 

Class III. 

Clou IV. 

Flow, 

1 

j 

*5 

o 

1 

s 

Total. 

i fc 

o 

1 

Lift. 

Total. 

Flow. j 

Lift. 


1866-66 .. 

15 68, 

3-06 

18-64 

24-73 

0 171 

^24 90 

1 1 

1 

4202 

1 

10-12 

152 15 

1 

3120 

1-170 

4*29 

1S66-67... 

7-634 

, 1-654 

9-189 

15-95 

0-262 

|l621 

54-85 1 

14-26 

69-U 

1 

3714 

1 761 

5-47 

1867-68... 

I2-I5 

1 2 34 

14-79 

2352 

0 52 

|24-04 

47 62 

11-26 

|58’88 

1 73 

i 

0‘66 

229 

1868-69... 

9-58 

1 

20 

n-58 

13-74 

- 0 34 

tl4 08 

50-73 

14 17 

64 91 

7-26 

2 17 

9 41 

1868-70,.. 

8-73 

1 2-12 

10 87 

19 07 

0-40 

19-47 

45 67 

I 

12 72 

48-39 

7-89 

2 84 

10-78 

1870-71... 

l(Hi2 

2 06 

I2'58 

22-26 

0-44 

22-70 

46-79 

13-31 

60 10 

3-54 

1-08 

' 4-62 

1871-72... 

1085 

' 2 38 

13 23 

17-68 

0 33 

1801 

54 31 

13-54 

67-85 

0-83 

0-08 

0-91 

1872-78... 

12-33 

2 66 

14-89 

22-01 

0-36 

1 

22-37 

48-62 

11 -86 

60-48 

1-89 

0-37 

2-26 


The nnmber of times and days that the canal h^een without water is 
shown below: — 


Year. 

Number 
of times 
closed. 

Number 
of days 
closed. 

Year. 

Nnmber 
of times 
closed. 

Number 
of days 
closed. 

1836-40 ... 

1841-45 ... 

1846-60 ... 

1851-65 ... 

i 

1 

68 

.53 

i 48 

47 

203 

356 

194 

265 

185C-60 ... ... 1 

1861-66 ... 

1866-70 ... 

Total 

36 

31 

14 

267 

240 

2iS 

1 

287 

1,741 

— — — . y 
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Ganges Canal. 


GANGES CANAL 

The example of the success attained on the Jumna Canals, and the necessity 
for the adoption of some great scheme of irrigation to 
meet the periodical occurrence of droughts, led to atten- 
tion being directed to the Ganges as affording the most constant and suffici- 
ent supply of water for a canal that was designed to irrigate the Du4b from 
the Siwalik hills to Cawnpore. Captain Debude’s scheme, drawn up in 1827, 
for utilising the waters of the West K41i Nadi along the line of the Abu N414, 
for the irrigation of the Meerut, Aligarh, and Bulandshabr Districts, was shown 
to be deficient in supply and certainty. The united streams of the Llindan and 
West Kali Nadi were found not to be able to give more than 180 days’ supply 
during the dry months, and during the rains the works would be subject to 
excessive flood action. Colonel John Colvin, C.B., recommended an exami- 
nation of the Ganges above and below Hardwar, and on his departure from 
India in 183G, a series of levels was taken. The Banganga is connected with 
the Ganges in the same manner that the Budhi Jumna is with the Jumna, and 
it was thought possible to utilise the Banganga for the headworks of the pro- 
posed canal in the same manner in which the Budlii Jumna had been used for 
the Eastern Jumna Canal. The levels showed that this plan was not feasible, 
owing to the sudden rise of the uplands on the west of the Solani river, which 
effectually prevented the taking of water from a place so low down as the 
proposed site at Badshahpur on the Banganga. Inquiries were still further 
urged in consequence of the sufferings of the inhabitants of the Lmyer Duab 
during the great famine year (1837-38), when, notwithstanding a loss by 
remission and otherwise of revenue to the amount of over one and a quarter 
millions sterling, the people perished in hundreds of thousands from starvation, 
the loss of cattle was equally great, the fields remained unfilled, and a total 
stagnation of trade and manufactures ensued. 

Early in December, 1839, Major P. T. Cautley proceeded to Hardwar and 
commenced a close examination of the khddir or low- 
lands of the Ganges in its vicinity. He first attempted 
to connect the Banganga project with Debude’s proposal for a dam on the west 
Kdli Nadi at Ranipur, the head of the Abu N41a. He, however, found that 
from the surface of the water at Badshahpur, on the B4nganga, to the surfaoe of 
the water of the West Kali Nadi at Ranipur, a distance of forty miles, there 
was only a fall of 12| feet whilst the high lands on the banks of the latter 
river near Rdnipnr were thirty feet higher than the initial level at Badshah- 
pur. For the first ten miles from Bddshabpnr to the edge of the upland cliff, 
the land for nine miles is tolerably level, but it then suddenly rises until it 
gains an elevation of 83'225 feet near the village of Kumbhera, from whidi 
place there is a slope towards R4nipnr of about 2^ feet in the mile. Thus a 


Cautley’s survey. 
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General. Major Cautlej went on furlough to England and was succeeded 
by Major W. Baker, B.E., in 1845, who with his assistants were obliged to 
abandon their work to take part in the Sikh war. A committee appointed to 
report on the influence of the canal on navigation and climate presented the 
results of their investigations early in 1847 with such a favourable view of the 
scheme that Government directed the vigorous prosecution of the work. Again 
irrigation became the primary object of the canal, and it was directed, as far as 
possible, to lead the channel along the natural level of the country, following 
the watershed and interfering as little as possible with existing lines of drainage. 
The falls were to be made available as motive power for machinery, and arrange- 
ments were to be taken in hand for the formation of reservoirs and plantations 
as on the Jumna canals. It was determined, therefore, to push on the Soldui 
aqueduct and other masonry works as a first measure, as without them the full 
supply could not be utilised, The whole line and its branches was mapped out 
into divisions, and the principal works commenced with vigour, whilst the 
detailed surveys were carried on during 1847-48. Lieutenant-Colouel Cautley 
Tetnrned and assumed charge of the canal in January, 1848. 

Up to this pq^-iod the works had been proceeding on the third plan suggested 

by Colonel Cautley in 1845 and noted above. Difficul- 

Fmal modifications. 

ties were encountered in the character of the sub-stra- 
tnm, which was found to be sandy and to underlie the clayey surface soil at 
depths varying only from three to ten feet. The alignment of the canal had. 
at this period, been devised so as to best economise the water and to deliver it 
over to the southern districts, where, from the difficulty of sinking welts and 
the lowness of the water levels, its benefits would be most appreciated. The main 
line was carried on according to the original estimate for 180 mile.«, throw- 
ing oflf from the left, at the 50th mile near Jauli, a branch intended to proceed 
to Fatehgarh, but stopping at Aniipshahr, and on the right, at the 110th mile 
near Nidhauli, the Bulandshahr branch. Between the latter and the 180th 
mile a branch was thrown off to irrigate the country lying to the left of the 
Karon river and to the right of Kol, which is also at present unused. At the 
180th mile a few miles below Kol, the main line divided into two channels, one 
on the left bearing directly on the Ganges at Cawnpore, and the other on the 
right, known astheStdwa branch, debouching into the J umna near the boundary 
of the Fatehpur and Cawnpore Districts. The latter kept to the right of the Rind 
river, watering the Jnmna parganahs. These modifications led, wdth a few 
exceptions, to the total re-projection, not only of the masonry works, but of the 
capacity of the canal channel itself. The cuttings were deepened, snperflaons 
slopes were disposed of, and arrangements made for the supply of water to the 
new branches in the southern division. The cold- weather rains of 1850-51 
seriously impeded the manufacture of bricks, but the delay then caused was made 
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Tip in the two following years, which were marked by an uninterrupted and 
steady advance in the northern division, on a scale that could not be exceeded^ 
The canal was opened on the 8th April, 1854. 

At the time of opening the canal, the condition of the works was generally 
Condition of the canal follows. Above the northern terminus of the Solani 
*“ ' aqueduct the canal was competent to receive and 

retain safely whatever supply might be admitted. Below the southern termi- 
nus to Nanu, a distance of 180 miles frim the head, the channel was also 
good, as well as to Gihror, 57^ miles from Nanu, on the Etawa branch, and as 
far as the 81st mile on the Cawnpore terminal branch. Between the northern 
and southern termini of the Solani aqueduct lay the works, which rendered the , 
maintenance of a continuous supply impracticable. The masonry aqueduct rad 
the left embankment were quite safe, but the right embankment of the earthen 
aqueduct was througlnut incapable of retaining a full supply. The canal was 
aoeordingly closed again on the 12th April, and prejiarations were at once made 
for completing the earthwork. A light railway and boats were employed to 
carry the earth to the spot, but in August alarming signs of failure showed 
themselves in the masonry revetments of the right bank. At a point about 
1,000 feet above the masonry aqueduct, the rear wall of the revetment bowed 
out to a maximun of 2'62 feet over a section of 300 feet. Tlie result of this was 
that the arches bearing the steps of the revetment fell in, and on examination the 
cone of the embankment was found to consist of a semi-fluid mass. The engi- 
neers went to work vigorously, so that the canal was re-opened on the 6th 
November, 1854. x\t the same time the precaution was observed of admitting 
the water very slowly. At first only two feet of water was allowed to flow, but 
from January, 1855, the volume was increased, and by the 2nd of February the 
water reached Cawnpore. This second trial led to the discovery that the brick- 
on-edge floorings of several of the falls had been disturbed, and the masonry 
aqueduct on the Solani was not water-tight, so that a second closing of the 
canal for one month was found necessary in March, 1855. It was again opened 
on the 1st of April, and in one week the water this time reached Cawnpore, and 
from the 1st May, 1855, irrigation commenced throughout the upper sections 
of the canal. The knowledge derived from the actual experience in the manage- 
ment of such a large body of water during the next ten years showed that 
there were several points in which the existing system of construction might 
be improved. Suggestions were frequently thrown out on isolated subject^ 
and these were gathered into a formal plan by Major Crofton, whose proposals 
became the subject of much minuting and correspondence. 

The result of these discussions was, in 1866, the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the Governor-General to decide niKHi 

The committee of 1866. • , r i- • i 

the propnotj' ol proceeding, as previously oetec- 
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mined, with Major Crofton’s project for remodelling the canal, or of stopping 
its progress pending the preparation of a detailed project according to the 
views of Major-General Sir A. Cotton, with acomparison of the cost and 
advantages of the two plans. The committee was composed of Colonel E. 
Lawford, R.E., Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Anderson, R.E., Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel J. G. Fife, R.E., George Sibley, C.E., and Hugh Leonard, C.E. The 
committee assembled at Cawnpore and examined the Jumna at Agra, the 
confluence with the Hindan at All, the canal works as far as the Dabauli 
falla^ the Ganges at Rajghat, and from Garhmuktesar to the Solani, The 
result of their deliberations was that the construction of a weir across the 
Ganges below its confluence with the SoHni was not recommended. The pro- 
ject for opening an additional canal head near RAjghdt on the Ganges, for 
bringing under irrigation lands then not watered by the canal, was consi- 
dered feasible, but was recommended to be kept in abeyance “ until the pro- 
bable returns appear more proportionate to the outlay than at present.” M:^or 
Crofton’s plan for remodelling the canal was to be proceeded with, subject to 
certain modifications. The construction of a permanent weir across the Ganges 
at Hardwar was judged absolutely necessary if it were intended to maintain 
a flow of 7,000 cubic feet per second without interruption. Sir A. Cotton 
contended that it would have been fiir better to open the canal beads below 
Shukart&r in the Muzaffarnagar District, and that even then, instead of 
expending large sums on the improvement of the existing line, it w'ould bo 
preferable to open a now head above Shukartar. The committee found the 
valley of the Ganges there four miles wide, most of w’bich comprised a low 
bed continually encroached upon by the river, and lying at such a depth 
below the high bank as to preclude the possibility of carrying the water on 
to the central tracts of the Duab unless at a very great sacrifice. Garh- 
mnktesar, too, had the same drawbacks. The great breadth of the river 
bed, the unfavourable nature of the banks, combined with the scarcity of good 
materi^ rendered it a most objectionable position for a canal head. The com- 
mittee then recommended the neighbourhood of Rajghat, where the Moradabad 
and Aligarh line now crosses the Ganges, as the point from which the main line 
might be snj)plementfld or a new lino drawn. The remodelling project embraced 
the construction of additional falls and the removal of the evils caused by the 
excessive velocity of the current at the existing falls, besides rendering the main 
line capable of carrying 7,000 cubic feet of water per second. The headway 
under the bridges in many cases was found insufficient to admit of the passage of 
laden boats, and all these matters are now obtaining their full share of attention. 
The only accidents of late years were the injuries caused to the Jauli falls and 
Ranipiir lock, both of which have been repaired. The remodelling project, with 
certain modifications, has been actively carried out since 1868 as opportonitie*. 
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The Khadir. 


occurred by the temporary closing of the canal. Tlie whole of the falls of the 
canal have been made secure, with the exception of those at. Jauli, which is to 
be relieved of half the present pressure of head-water upon it by the construc- 
tion of a second fall above the existing works. The history of the next ten 
years will show the effect of these improvements on the efficiency of the canal. 

A short sketch of the physical peculiarities of the country through which 
the canal flows is necessary to complete this notice. 
The khadir or low-lying tract in the north-east of the 
Saharunpur District is separated from the uplands by a ridge running in a 
south-easterly direction from the Shahjahdnpur and Knnjn4war passes in thn 
Siwaliks, to the Ganges at Shukartar. The drainage to the west of this lino 
falls into the Jumna by the West K&li Nadf, and that on the east falls into the 
Ganges. The towns of Bhagwanpur, Rurki, Jaurdsi, Landhaura, and Ndr- 
nagar are situated on this ridge, and overlook the deep depression of the khddir 
on the east. This khadir is bounded on the east by the Ganges, and is alter- 
nately flooded or drained by the Solani, Pathari, and Ratmau rivers. The Gan- 
ges at Hardwdr is about a mile in breadth at its narrowest point, and divides into 
several channels separated by islands. One of these channels or branches loaves 
the main stream about 2^ miles above Hardwar, with a considerable volume of 
its own, and passes down close to the town, rejoining the present stream 
below Kankhal. It was from a place on this stream, known as Ganesh Gh&t, in 
the village of Mayapur, that the canal was drawn off, as it was found that this 
branch carried away more than one-third of the total volume of the river, and 
thus gave a supply amply sufficient for the whole canal. The heads were fur- 
ther strengthened by the construction of a spur dam and escape cuts. A great 
portion of the khddir tract here consists of the debris of the hdngar or uplands, 
which has been swept down towards the Ganges by the mountain torrents 
which run through it. In addition to this slope to the east, this tract has a 
slope also parallel to the line of the Ganges itself. Taking advantage of this 
circumstance. Colonel Cautley so arranged his line that, after obtaining the levels 
he required, and disposing of the superfluous slope by the construction of 
masonry falls on the canal, he was enabled to enter the high bank in a moderate 
cutting. Thus the point at which the Solani is crossed, though 80 feet below 
the head at Hardwar, it is 70 feet above the surface water of the Ganges to the 
east. Between the Mayapur regulating bridge and Rurki, one of the first 
obstacles encountered was the Ranipur torrent system at a distance of about 5^ 
miles from the regulator. The water of this drainage line spreads so over 
the whole face of the country as to leave hardly any trace of a definefi chan- 
nel. A dam was at first made, with an inlet and outlet on the S 3 'stem that . 
had been followed in the upper works on the Eastern Jumna Canal, but the 
floods of 1849 showed that this plan was attended with such a deposit of silt 
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as to completely interfere witli the canal ifseif. A siiperpassa^e tor the con- 
veyanice of the torrent over the canal was accordingly constrncted with a 
waterway of 200 feet. The adv;antage3 of this method of crossing the drain- 
age were soon apparent, resuliing in the utter freedom from silt and the evils 
arisihg from the contact of two streams meeting each other at right angles, 
freedom from all wear and tear of channel necessary on the admission of 
the torrent into the canal bed, freedom from the anxiety of opening and 
Cutting sluices, and regulating the escapes at the dams, freedom from all 
establishment for, working the dams, and a consequent reduction of a large per- 
Inanent establishment necessary for their maintenance. The passage of the 
Ranipur torrent over the canal is obtained by throwing arches over the lower 
levels of the falls, the waterway of whi(;h was divided into eight parallel 
descents of 25 feet in width, with a passage of 19 feet in width on the left for the 
navigable channel. All arrangements were made for securing the ingress and 
egress of the torrent from the superpassage. Between Mayapur and the Rdni- 
pnr torrent the principal works are two bridges for cross-communication at 
Kankhal and Jaw'alapur, an outlet on the left bank at Kankhal, and three 
Inlets on the right bank at Launda L.aniwsila, Kankhal and Jawdlapur, giving 
tin inlet of 200 feet waterway and an escape of 20 feet. 

Between the Rdnipur suporpassage, with its falls and locks, and the Rat- 
, . .. r, . mautorrent, the principal works are the falls No. 2, with 

iiaiupur to the liatmnu. ^ ' . ’ 

a drop of nine feet; falls No. 3, with a similar drop ; the ■ 

Salimpur inlet, with a 15 ) feet opening; the Pathari suporpassage, with a water- 
way of 300 feet in tvi 1th, connected with the Dhanauri falls No. 4, having a 
drop of nine feet into the bed of the canal ; the Badshhhpnr inlet, with an open- 
ing of fifty feet ; the Ratmau dam and inlet, with an escape of 800 feet and a 
bridge for fhe purpose of regulating the canal suj)ply and of cutting off the 
canal stream from its passage onwards towards the Piran Kaliyar excavation 
and the Solani aqueduct, together with a bridge for cross communication north 
pf the works, and a line of navigable canal from the Jawalapur bridge to the 
tail of the Pathari superpassage. From the success attending' the Ranipur 
Buperpassage, a similar plan was adopted with the Pathari. The Ratmau tor- 
rent, that was next met with, was, owing to its considerably lower level, some- 
what more difficult to manage than the others. The valley here was a mile iil 
width, bounded on the right by the steep bank of Piran Kaliyar, and having a 
slope from the point where its main branch left the hill to the intersection of the 
'Canal of 39 18 feet per mile. The effective slope at the point of intersection 
was 8-23 feet. The vvorks constructed here consisted of a dam, of which the bed 
was flash with the river bed, and masonry sluices on the left for an escape, and 
an open branch through the right for admitting flood-water. From the Ratmau 
regulating bridge to the high land of the Duab the canal runs in an unintoP- 
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ru[)ted straight line, reaching the high land to the east of the town of Eiwld. 
Then by a curve to the left, which commences at the terminal point of the Sol&ni 
aqueduct, the channel proceeds in a straight line to the Asafnagar falls. The 
slope from the flooring of the Ratmau regulator to the Eurki bridge was fixed 
iu 1854 at 1'25 feet per mile, and from the latter place to the falls at 1'095 feet 
})er mile. On leaving the Ratmau regulator, the canal channel passes for 5,000 
feet through the low land of the Ratmau river. It then enters the Piran 
Kaliyar ridge. Through this ridge it has a course of 10,700 feet, with a meaa 
depth of excavation of 31 feet anrl a maximum of 37 feet. 

At a point opposite the village of Piran Kaliyar, a masonry bridge, witb*a 
waterway of 165 feet, has been constructed to conneci 

The Soliai aqueduct. ^ 

the village with the temple tombs, and reservoir at the 

Dargah on the opposite side. On the approach of the channel to the villages of 
Bajnheri and Mahewar the line crosses a hollow connected with a ravine which 
drains this portion of the ridge. An artificial cut made from the hollow on the 
right of the canal, diverted the drainage to the west of the Mahewar village. 
From this point the works of the Solani aqueduct commence. The Mahewar 
hollow has, on both sides of the canal, channels of escape buUt in connection with 
the aqueduct and carried under the embankments. From these escapes, the down- 
stream bank of which rests on the upper terminus, the canal passes the Sol4ni 
valley in a channel whose base is 150 feet in width, formed on a massive earthen 
embankment which was constructed from the excavation of the Piran Kaliyar 
ridge. The channel is revetted throughout its length with masonry disposed in 
the form of continuous steps resting on arches. The river itself is passed by a 
series of fifteen archways of fifty feet in width each. The level of the flooring of 
the aqueduct is 24 feet above the bed of the Solani, and this may be considered 
the maximum difference of level between the bed of the canal and the surface 
profile of the valley on the whole length upon which the aqueduct passes. Ti» 
great advantage derivable from the adoption of this plan is, that the canal was 
thus enabled to enter the hangar or uplands at Riirki with a moderate cutting. 
The total length between the extremities of the termini is 15,687 feet, or 2 miles, 

7 furlongs and 507 feet, of which 932 feet is masonry and the remainder earth- 
work.' Cattle ghats and bridges were erected at either end. From the Burkf 
terminus, the canal passes to Asafnagar by an abrupt curve protected by a 
masonry revetment on its right or concave side for 3,200 feet. 

Between Rdrki and Ndnii, a distance of 160 mih s, the country through whiofa 


Burki to N&nu. 


the canal passes is marked by great declivity of surface, 
and by its connection with bhdr or tracts of sand-hills. 


After leaving Rurki the canal turns to the left, and continues on a bearing 


’ Full details of the work on the Solioi will be foand in Cautlcy’s Ganges Canal, It, iqt 
ill— 537, from which this notice U taken. 
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almost clue south for about 20 miles, until it reaches the neighbourhood of 
Belra. On this line it runs parallel to and between the high bank overlook- 
ing the khddir and the Sila Khdla, a shallow depression forming a tributary of 
the West Kali Nadi. Throughout the whole of this tract the surface is marked 
by undulating ridges of sand, either skirting the edges of rivers or throwing out 
ramifications transversely. The line of canal crosses three of these ridges. 
Beyond Belra the canal makes a slight turn to the right, increasing the curve 
near Kh&tauli, where it passes the heads of the East Kali Nadi, which hence- 
forth separates the canal from the Ganges. The distance between the East and 
West Kali at this point is about eight miles, and through the centre of this tract 
the canal passes. From a point on the 50th mile a channel is given off to 
water the tract between the East Kali and the Ganges, known as the Anilpshahr ‘ 
branch and having a length of 83 miles. The other works of importance are 
those at the llOth fnile, where the' Bulandshahr branch is thrown off, of which 
ten mfies is regaled as a branch and the remainder as a distributary. The main 
fine proceeds to/i^ami, in the Aligarh District, where it divides into two branches, 
each 170 miles long ; that on the right falls into the Jumna in the Et&wa Dis- 
trict, and that on the left into the Ganges at Cawnpore. The distance from Maya- . > 
pur to N^.nu is 181 miles; thus we have 614 miles of main canal, and 3,111 
miles of minor distributary channels'branching off from the main canal through- t 
out its course, and which are more particularly noticed under each district. 'I 
The mode in which the accounts have been prepared is sufficiently explained ^ 

under the notice of the Eastern Jumna Canal. The following tables show the " 

revenue and capital charges and receipts as recently adjusted in the public ■- 
accounts:— 

Capital Account. 


' Year. 


Outtuff during the gear. 


Outlay to the end of the year. 


18Si-S5 

I8S0-61 

IMI-fiS 

1863-63 

1863- 64 

1864- 68 
1868-66 
1866 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 73 

1872- 73 


6,45.433 

19,70.419 

4,86,945 

3,31,609 

5,10,078 

3,24,763 

4,19,767 

1,68,377 

1.87,490 

31,132 

38.664 

44,934 

1,31,625 


6,78,693 

5,13,340 

5,35,608 

3,34,860 

3,27,847 

4.06,103 


6,45,433 
19,70,419 
4,86,948 
3,21,609 
6,10,078 
3.34,752 
4,19,767 
7,87,069 
7,00,830 
5,56,930 
2 63,634 
3,73,771 
2,84,478 


Bi. 

I 1,51,45,377 
[ 1,91,03,610 
2,10,73,029 
2,15,69,974 
2,18.81,668 
2,23,91,661 
2,27,16,413 
3 31,36.180 
3,38,94,567 
2,84,82,047 
2,35,03,169 
3,35,41,833 
2,35,86,767 
2,34,66,132 


5,78,692 

10,92,032 

16,37,840 

18,52,700 

21,80,547 

25,86,660 


B«. 

1,61,45,377 
1,91,03,610 
2,10,73,039 
2,16.59,974 
2,18,81,588 
2,23,91,661 
3,37,16,413 
3,31,36,180 
3,38,73,349 
2,45,74,079 
2,6I.3],009 
3,53,94,538 
2,67,67, t»4 
3,60,51,788 
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Eevenue Accuunt, A. 


Year. 

llDBIKQ THE TEAS. 

To EBD OF THE TEAB. 

WOBKINO BXPESIBa. 

Direct income. 

Increased land- 
revenue. 

-4.3 

O 

H 

Oa 

Q 

o 

o 

a 

-•a 

o 

o 

s 

Increased land- 
revenue. 

Total. 

During the 
year. 

a> 

■s 

O , 

■ . a. 

c S 
o K 


Kb 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




1855 66 

17,215 


17,215 

17,215 


17,215 

2,74.934 

2i79,9S4 

1860-61 

4,30,>‘68 

7,994 

4,38,862 

10 08,988 

15,986 

10.24,976 

S,66,165 

18,62,880 

1861-62 

6,83,096 

11,887 

6,94,98d 

16,92,084 

27.875 

17,19.959 

3,86,356 

> 22,49,236 

1862-63 

7,67,759 

16,887 

7,74,64b 

24,49,843 

44 762 

21,94,605 

6,15,538 

28,64,774 

186-3-64 

4,79,51 1 

5'l,88r 

5,39.398 

i9 S9,35« 

1,04,649 

30,34,003 

5,67,476 

34,31,260 

1864-65 

7,66,975 

72,316 

8 39.290 

36,96,329 

1,76,964 

38,73,293 

8.17,-565 

42,49,606 

1865-66 

11,79,896 

72,315 

12,52,21 1 

48.76,225 

2,49,2'9 

61,25,504 

7,53,754 

6 ,03,86a 

1866-67 

14,60,136 

1,79,639 

16,39,7 ?5 

6.3,36..361: 

4,2«,9!8 

67,65,279 

7,65,103 

67,68,462 

1867-68 

16,15,516 

1,80,776 

17,95.292 

79,51,877 

6.09,694 

85,61,571 

7.96,716 

65,66,178 

1863-19 

15,6P,040 

1,8 *,164 

17,48,204 

95,17,917 

7 91,85* 

1,03,09,775 

7,99,622 

73,64,803 

1869-70 

2*) 69,526 

1,83,484 

27,53 020 

1,20,87.453 

9,75.342 

,30,62,795 

9,275,765 

82,88,665 

I870-7l! 

17,78,153 

S,0*,98o! 

19,81,135 

1,38,66 606 

: 1,78,822 

1,50,45,928 

8.68,7 16 

91,57,281 

1871-721 

18,29,075 

2,89,341, 

20,58,416 

1 56,9 »,68' 

14,07,663 

1,71,02,344 

9,13,685 

1,00,70,9114 

1672-73j 

15,89,919 

2, 6,68 1 

18,b6,60t/ 

1,72,84,600 

16,84,344 

1,89,68,944. 

i 

9,89,713 

1,10,59,677 


The khaiif of 1855 showed only 225 miles of rcybahas or distributaries in 


Irrigated area. 


actual work over 450 miles of main canal, into which the 
water had been admitted, whilst 633 miles of distributaries 


were under preparation. The mileage opened at the close of the year was 436. 
The area irrigated during the year amounted to 98,000 canal UghoK, or 54,734 
acres, whilst about 166,000 acres in 1,134 villages w'ere placed beyond Uie 
risk of serious damage by drought. The system of collecting the value of the 
rdjbaJia works from the villages through which they were constructed led 
apparently to such a check upon the demand for water, that on Colonel Baird 
Smith’s representation the charge was postponed for some years. The canal 
was divided into five divisions ; the northern, upper central, lower centra], 
Cawnpore terminal, and Etawa terminal divisions, whilst the Navigation 
Department was placed under a superintendent resident at Rurki. In sjnte 
of all the disturbing influences of the year 1856-57, the area under irrig^on 
trebled during 1858-59; the water-rate on the rahi increased by 12 per cent., and 
on the kharif by 93 per cent. The following statement shows the total area (in 
acres) irrigated by the Ganges Canal from the year 1859-60 to the year 1863-64, 
the details of which are given under each district : — 


Year. 

Khuif. 

Eabi. 

Total. 

Year. 

Ehan'f. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

1859- 60... 

1860- 61 ... 
1861-62 ... 

33,292 

69,361 

77,522 

95,431 

27.5,649 

29^800 

128,723 

343,910 

372,322 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64... 

90,693 

97,538 

1 

114,912 

362,260 

2<Ki,6W 

449y8S 
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MEERUT DIVISION, 


The length of main canal since 1859-60 is 519 miles. The length of the 
Fatehgarh and Bulandshahr branches from 1862-63 to 1867-68 was 127 miles; 
from that date to the end of 1871-72 they measured 135 miles, and in 1872-73 
the returns show 96 miles. The irrigating capacity of the canal is equal to 
1,205,000 acres. From 1855 to 1860 tlie canal was closed three times, for in * 
all 27 days : from 1861 to 1865 there wore ten closures, which lasted for 156 
days ; and from 1866 to 1870 the canal was without water for 160 days, distri- 


buted over seven closures. 

Revenue Account, B. 


Tear 

Net bete.vce to end 

or TKTM. 

Charge tor 
interest to 
the end of 

Diffekencb BETWEBN 
THE WET RfcVKNtJK 
AND charge for 
INTEREST TO END 

OP YEAR. 

Percentage op net 

REVENUE ON CAFITAL 
OUTLATe 


Exclusive 

Inclusive 

the year. 

Kxctuding 

iDcludiog 

Excluding 

Including 


of land- 

at land- 


land' 

land- 

land- 

land- 


revcoue. 

revenue. 


revenue. 

revenue 

revenue 

revenue. 

— . 1 .,^,.. 


Ra 


Rs 

Its 

Ks. 

Hs. 

Ks. 

185.S-se ... 

-2,62,719 

-2,62.719 

25,73,609 

-28,36,328 


- -73 

... 

I8S0-6t ... 

-8,63,892 

-8,37,904 

69,96,914 

-78.50,806 

— 78,.14,SI8 

0-34 

0-42 

1861-63 ... 

-5,57,152 

-5,29,277 

79,52.044 

— 85,' 9,196 

-84,81 321 

1 66 

1'61 

1862-6S ... 

4,14,9.31 

3,70,169 

90.05,696 

94 20,626 

9.1,76,864 

0-67 

•75 

1863-64 ... 

5,02,896 

3,98,247 

1,00 83,693 

1,06,86,589 1,04,81*940 

-•40 

- 13 

1864-65 ... 

6,5.3,276 

3,76,312 

1,11,77,772 

1,17,31,048 

1,16,54,084 

--•23 

•10 

1665 66 ... 

1,27,184 

1,22,145 

1,22.97,855 

1,24,24,489 

1,21,75,210 

1-90 

2-22 

1866-67’ ... 

5.87,899 

9,96,8 1 7 

1,34, 33, 175 

1, 28, 65,2 7t' 

1, 24, 'e, 358 

305 

3 85 

1867-68 ... 

13, -6,699 

19,96,393 

1,45,89,984 

1 82,03,285 

1,25,93,591 

8 53 

4^3a 

1868-69 ... 

•2i, 53,1 17 

29,44,975 

1,57,8.3,646 

!,. 36,30,529 

1,28, .38, 671 

3 21 

3'97 

1869-70 ... 

37,98.888 

47,74 230 

1,70,12,349 

1,32,1.3,461 

1,22,38,119 

6 69 

7-44 

1870-71 ... 

47,08.325 

68 86,647 

1,82,6»,899 

1,85 60 574 

,23,82 252 

3 61 

4 42 

1S71-72 ... 

66.23,717 

70,31,380 

1,84,16,698 

1,37,92,981 

1,23,85,318 S-60 

4 50 

1872-73 ... 

69,24,923 

79,09,267 

2,05, -<3,302 

1,43,58,879 

1,26,74,035 

1 2-32 

3-40 


The following statcinant gives the returns of receipts for each year under 

each item of demand : — . > I 

Details of direct income. ■ 


'Tear. 

Balances. 

. 

iVATEE-BATB. 

Assessments 
during the 
year. 

Realized. 

N aviga- 
tion. 

Mill 

rents. 

Planta- 

tions. 

Miscella- 

moos. 

Actual re- 
ceipts. 



Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs^ 

Rs. 

1855-56 


... 

34,643 

3,258 

2,641 

4,274 

6,614 

425 

17,215 

1860-61 

• •• 

1,37,682 

4,91,819 

2,77,.5r2 

1,12,767 

16,920 

11,118 

12,601 

4,30,868 

1861-62 

... 

3,51,929 

5,99,370 

6,76,666 

55,725 

18,832 

17,789 

14,085 

6,83,095 

1863-63 

••• 

3,74,6.34 

4,51,361 

6,76,842 

46,834 

12,945 

14,473 

6.664 

7,67,759 

1863-64 


1,49,153 

6,93,134 

3,99,255 

36,376 

16,770 

16,976 

12,134 

4 79,51 1 

1864-65 

••• 

4,43,032 

8,95,042 

6,73,665 

41 248 

15,096 

26,051 

1 1,015 

7,66,975. 

1865-66 


6,64,509 

12,69,748 

10,85,140 

20,949 

23, >■84 

34,456 

15,467 

11,79,896 

1866-67 


8,49,117 

14,06,030 

13,32,437 

38,919 

26,603 

45,983 

17,994 

14,60,136 

1867-68 


9,22,710 

12,38,490 

14,90,482 

35,218 

26,908 

45,721 

17,187 

16, 6,516 

1868-69 

••• 

6,70,718 

22,65,320 

1 3,89,801 

38,784 

25,793 

88,910 

21,762 

1 5,66,040 

1869-70 


15,46,237 

17,5 ’,573 

24,16.804 

33,593 

20,771 

66,530 

31,778 

25,69,636 

1870-71 

... 

8.87,006 

17,80,176 

’.6.47,055 

30,890 

30,00u 

38,084 

Si 124 

17,78.163 

1871-72 

... 

10,20.127 

14,25,875 

16,75,240 

69.306 

36,398 

38,005 

20,126 

18 29,075 

1872-73 

... 

7,70,762 

16,72,198 

14,5.,58l 

29,815 

19,510 

68,294 

23,689 

15,89,919 


. Si 

A 


Si- 

4 
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The following statement gives the irrigation statistics from the year 1864-65 


to the year 1872-73 : — 



Average anpply at Eurki 
in cubic feet. 

m 

09 

.2 « 

m 

be 

eS 

s 

B 

00 

’ Water-rate in 
rupeee. 

Tear, 

03 

.a 

o 

flS 

*C 

u 

as 

4) 

£.S 

'S'Se 

5 S 

<« S 
tc (B 

*C *« 

U o 

d 1 

< 

Length of dUtribnt 
opened in miles. 

Area irrigated per 
of distributary. 

Water-rate in rupe 

Per mile of distri- 
butary. 

Per cubic foot of 
. supply at bead. 

Per acre irrigated. 

1864-65 

4,026 

566,517 

140 

2,440 

232 1 

b,95,042 

367 

222 

1-88 

1865-66 

4,314 1 

673,129 

133 

2,777 

206 

12,69,748 

457 

294 

2-21 

1866-67. 










Kharif 

4,891 

131,658 

41 -37 

8,039 

60 

6,12,373 

168 

II7 

2-82 

Babi 

4,781 


103-65 

U9 

8,93,660 

294 

187 

1-87 

Total ... 

• •• 

634,734 

144-92 

... 

209 

14,06,033 

... 

... 

•n 

1867-68. 










RhSirff ••• 

4,340 

185,137 

42-66 

3,040 

60 

5,62,926 

185 

129 

8-04 

Babf 

3,540 

348,319 

98-39 


114 

6,76,564 

222 

198 

1-91 

Total ... 

... 

533,456 

141-05 

••• 

174 

12,38,490 

•M 

6»9 


1868-69. 










Kharif 

4,944 

344,267 

69-63 

3,112 

no 

8,14,631 

261 

166 

t-37 

RabI .« 

4,960 

734,132 

148-01 


236 

14.50,699 

463 

290 

int 

Total ... 

... 

1,078,399 

217-64 

• •• 

346 

22,65,320 

... 


' e.o 

1869-70. 










Kharif 

4,504 

341,846 

75-9 

3,069 

111 

8,77,886 

286 

195 

9-61 

Babi ... ... 

4,797 

438,660 

91-4 

- 

143 

8,79,687 

287 

183 

2-01 

Total ... 

•a 

780,406 

I67-S 

... 

264 

17,57,573 

... 

••• 

... 

1870 71. 

Kharif ... ... 

! 

3,981 

266,683 

67-0 

3,071 

87 

7,70,896 

251 

194 

2-89 

Babi ; 

4,618 

499,931 

108-2 

... 

163 

1,008,971 

329 

218 

2-09 

Total ... 

• ■e 

766,614 

175-2 

... 

250 

1,779,887 

• •• 

... 


1871-72. 










Kharif 

4,180 

232,688 

55-7 

8,078 

76 

6,66,082 

216 

169 

248 

Babi ... 

4,203 

373,867 

89-0 

... 

121 

7,69,793 

247 

181 

9-03 

Total 


606,665 

144-7 

••• 

197 

14,25,875 

... 

••• 

tao 

1872-78. 









2-85 

Kharif 

5,164 

247,191 

47-8 

3,228 

79 

7,06,060 

227 

136 

Babf 

4,575 

437,979 

95-7 

B 

141 

8,68,379 

279 

190 

1 98 

Total ... 

e«« 

685,170 

143-5 

H 



■ 

B 

HI 


The total area irrigated in 1873-74 amounted to 177,241 acres. 


Ip the canal accounts, as now revised, a new item appears to the credit of 
EDbancement of land- canal under the head of “ increased land-revenue,” 
revenue. anj will be well to give here the departmental expla- 













































































MEERUT DIVISION. 


nation of the term.* “ When the settlement of a district is revised, and ii is found 
that the land-revenue has been enhanced by the action of the canal, whether by 
increasing the irrigated area ovei that irrigated at the previous settleincut, or 
by enabling waste land to be cultivated, the amount of the enhancement is 
credited to the canal, but only as a book transaction, and not by regular transfer. 
It will be understood that this indirect revenue can only be credited from the 
time at which the assessment under the new settlement comes in force, and it 
caxmot be increased until the agreements under that settlement terminate, and 
another settlement is made. It follows that the rate of enhanced revenue will' 
he very unequal in different districts. When the settlement of a district is com- 
pleted before the canal system has become fully developed, the amount of 
enhancement due to the canals is very small compared with that obtained in a 
district over which the canal-irrigation lias had time to sjiread ; and what is of 
more importance than the mere paper credit to canals, the actual loss to Govern- 
ment in the postponement of the increased land-revenue till a future revi- 
aion of settlement, is often very great in the former case. This is well exempli- 
fied by the cases of the portion of the Saha ran pur District watered by the -old 
established Eastern Jumna Canal, and the Bulandshahr District, where the set- 
tlement was completed just after the opening of the Bulandshahr Branch, 
when the canal-irrigated area was about one-foiirth of its present average In 
the former tract the rate of enhancement, calculated on the area irrigated in 
1870-71 (taken as being an average year), was 15 annas per acre, in the latter 
only 4 '3 annas.” 

The mode and nature of the assessments under this head vary with tlie pecu- 
liarities of each district, and will bo found in the settlement reports ; they are 
too- technical and too incomplete for reproduction here. Up to the end of 1872- 
73 the assessments in six districts had been completed, those for Muzaffarna- 
gar. Eta and Etawa were partially complete, and those for Agra and Cawnpore 
.Jiad not been commenced. The following table shows the amount of enhance- 
ment dim to the action of the two great canals, as far as has been ascertained, 
to the end of 1872-73;— 


Distriot. 

Amount!^ enkantement. 

Bemarka. 

District. 

Enhan- 
cement 
credited 
to Gan- 
ges Ca-' 
nal. 

Bemarka. 

Ganges 

Canal. 

Eastern 

Jumna 

Canal. 

Total. 

Sahsnnpiir ... 
Mnotbrugsr, 
Ueernt 
Bnluidgliabr, 

Bs. 

iS,263 

53,600 

79,45« 

33,418 

Bs. 

<4,106 

60,000 

45,781 

Rs. 

73,369 
1,13,500 
l,25,S33 
33,4 Is 

Complete. 

Incomplete. 

Complete. 

Ditto. 

Aligarh 

Farrukhabad, 

Eta 

Etawa 1.. 

Mainpuri ... 

Hs, 

88,066 

10,410 

12,430 

27,761 

23,966 

Complete. 

Ditto. 

loeoraplete. 

Ditto. 

Complete. 


r“ 


f 

“-4 

i 




* Irrigation Report 1871-72, p. 23. 



GAKGES CANAL. 


These figures would show a credit of Rs. 3,44,270 to the Ganges Canal 
and Rs. 1,69,867 to the Eastern Jumna Canal for the year 1872-73 under 
the head of “ increased land-revenue.” The amounts actually credited in 
the Controller’s accounts are Rs. 2,76,681 and Rs. 1,23,075 respectively. 
Some years must elapse before the credits under this head can be finally 
adjusted. 

During the year 1866-67 the whole available stream of the Ganges at Hard- 
lo... turned into the canal from November until 
March, and but for the exertions of Major Forbes much 
difficulty would have been experienced in providing the supply required fw 
irrigation. The average discharges during the same year were 4,391, 4,781 and 
4,582 cubic feet, giving respectively returns per cubic foot per second of supply o( 
42’35, 93*86 and 138*52 acres irrigated for water carried in the canal, Wlmn 
the mean volumes passing through the terminal escapes are deducted from the 
volumes of supply, the results are 47*56, 115*73, and 155*19 acres per cubic foot 
per second of supply delivered into distribution channels. The same discharges 
applied to the water-rate give returns per cubic foot per second of Rs. 116'68 
for the kharif, and Rs. 186 92 for the rabi of 1866-67, and Rs. 306*86 for the 
year, taken on gross volumes, and Rs. 131*0, 208*9, and 343*7 on the net volumes 
after deduction of the escape water. The canal ran for 308 days in 1866-67» 
being closed for 27 days in August for repairs. The following table, prepared 
from the results of two observations made on the 1st March, 1864, with the gauge 
at 6*83 (D = 4, 346), and in the 27th April, 1864, with the gauge at 7*25(Di:» 
4,720), shows the discharges at the Riirki bridge gauge, on which the calculatums 
of the canal department are based : — 


S 

9> . 

bo bo 
s a 

€t 

o . 

Discharge, cu- 
bic feet per 
second. 

Gauge read- 
ing. 

Discharge, cu. 
bic feet per 
second. 

cS 

a> 

v 

bO bo 

3 a 

cS 

o 

Discharge, cu- 
bic feet per 
second. 

g 

»6 

bo bo 
a z 

o 

St § 

O A 

Ilf 

3*1 o 

J| sO « 

Q 

Feet. 

■I 

Feet. 


Feet. 




80 


7 1 

4,h07 

6-2 

3,873 


3,183 

7 9 


70 

4.5*32 

6 1 

3,795 


S,10» 

7*8 


6 9 

4,438 

60 

3,7 1 7 

51 

3,035 

7*7 

5,130 

6-8 

4,356 

5 9 

3,639 

5*0 

8,961 

7*6 

5,045 

67 

4,273 

6-8 

3,562 

49 

2,887 

7*5 

4,967 , 

66 

4,192 

6-7 

3,486 


2,815 

7-4 

4,S69 

6-5 

4,112 

6'6 

3,410 


2,74a 

7*3 

4,7(11 

6-4 


6-5 

3,334 


2,67a 

7-2 

4,69S 

6 3 

3,952 

54 

3,258 




In 1867-68 an alteration was made in the water-rate.s, by the trans- 
fer of gardens and orchards from the first to the 
second class, whereby they became chargeable twiee 
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MEEBOT DITISION. 


8 year if watered in each harvest. The following water-rates were then in 
force : — 


Class. 

j 

Nature of crop. 

Per acre irrigated by 

Per 

1 Natural flow 
( tor). 

By lift (ddl). 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


I. 

Sugar-cantf ... ... 

S 0 0 

3 5 4 

Year. 

n. 

Rice, tobacco, opium, vcgc- 





tables, gardens, orchards. 





and water-nuts ... 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Crop. 

III. 1 

Ail rabt crops , indigo, cotton. 

3 4 0 

1 8 0 j 

Ditto. 

rv. 

k 11 kharif crops not specified 




j 

flt^ove »*« *.• ••• 1 

1 10 8 

I 0 0 

Ditto. 


Taking these classes, it will be useful to show the influence of the canal in 


-promoting the cultivation of the better class of crops. The following table gives 
the proportion of each class to the total area irrigated : — 


Year. 

Class 1. 

Class n. 

Class III. 

Class I Y. 

1864-65 

... 

9-20 

6-05 

84-08 

167 

1865-66 

... 

10-60 

5-35 

78-15 

6-00 

1866-67 

... 

7-30 

6-54 

83 38 

2-78 

1867-68 


10 36 

8-94 

78-29 

2-41 

1868-69 


5-63 

5-45 

77-71 

11-21- 

1869-70 

• •• 

8-70 

7-26 

76 64 

7-41 

1870-71 

• •• 

9-83 

5 16 

83-13 

2-90 

1871-73 


10 24 

6-44 

82-08 

1*24 

1873-73 


9 98 

6-55 

81-90 

1-67 


Taking the principal crops for each year the acreage was as follows : — 


Season. 

Crop. 

1866-66. 

1866^. 

1867^8. 

1 

1666'69. 

1 

1869-70. 

1870-71, 

871-72. 

1872-73. 

1 

Sogar-eana 

68,416 

46,338 

55,232 

60,664 

67,867 

76,2^ 

62,125 

68,421 


Cotton 

10,186 

19,0^ 

5,617 

^313 

40,531 

21,394 

13,60$ 

7>61 

Aramal } \ 

Indian-cora 

18r638 

9,518 

1,754 

31.309 

23,550 

669 

476 

678 


la^go 

47,713 1 

70,487 

75,684 

76,508 

128,486 

116,979 

118,366 

128,780 

I 

fiice 

33,134 

30,639 

36,365 

43,355 

41,764 

28.469 

21,398 

26,762 

1 

ItSBceUsneous , „ 

18,254 

10, 002 

10,486 

89,321 

39,718 

2^045 

13,743 

14,71* 

( 

Barley 

110,267 

121,126 

88,156 

842,364 

123,144 

125,636 

92,990 

152,661 

Raltl ) 

Oram 

19,844 

28,397 

13,274 

39,985 

25,961 

16,725 

11,039 

, 17,199 


Wlkeat 

252,422 

270,316 

331,569 

418,2^ 

i 64,371 

433,511 

J49,l^ 

242.489 

( 

■i«»UaBeoBa 

14,061 

19,912 

15,3^9 

33,665 

2^024 

25,009 

20,644 

SBjm 

( 

Annaal 

58,416 

46,339 

65,332 i 

60,664.1 

67,867 

75,288 

62,125 

68,421 

T<rtai .. \ 

KliarU! 

118,128 

139,643 

129,906 1 

293,60#! 

274,039 . 

191,446 

170,588 

178,794 


Babi 

306,586 

448,754 

•148,319 i 

734,132 ; 

438,600 

499;880 

I73;842 

437,955 

i 

Year 

573,129 

634,734 

333.457 

1,078,400 

780,406 

1 

766,614 

608455 

6^,170 


■C 

,--8 




4 

-I 

V 


e5l' 
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6AK6SS CAKAX. 


The great inorease in water-rate during the year 1868-69 was due to the 

excessive drought of that year, to the increase in the 
Increase m 1868-69. “ . i , 

volume or water sent into the canal, and to an improve- 
ment in the duty done by the water. Much attention was devoted during this 
and suooessive years to the calculation of the volumes of water passing certain 
points on the canal. The loss by absorption and gain by percolation are two 
disturbing elements in the estimate which no amount of accurate measurement at 
the points of enfry and exit will eliminate. Thefinformation, therefore, given in a 
previous table must bi considered as barely approximate. It is useful in showing, 
as far as can be ascertained, what duty is being obtained from canal water in 
each year, and any marked deviation ought to bo capable of explanation. 

The following table shows the mode of irrigation, whether by lift or flow, 
Flow (tor) and lift (dd/) for crops remaining all the year on the ground (an- 
irrigatiun. nual), rain-crops (kharif), and spring crops (raM) : — 





Crops. 




Crops, 


Year. 


Annual. 

It 

flS 

.c 

C4 

Rabi. 

Total. 

f 

Year. 

Annual. 

M 

d 

.a 

2 

d 

*3 

1865-66. 

Lift 


2-8 

4-85 

2902 

36 67 

1869-70. 

Lift 

2-46 

8 45 

19-08 

29-99 

Flow 

• »4 

7-4 

I 5'76 


63-33 

Flow 

6-21 

S 6 66 

37 11 

70-01 

Total 

... 

10 2 

20-61 

69 19 

100 

Total 

8-67 

3511 

56-19 

100 

1866-67. 

Lift 


1-92 

4-4.3 

25-75 

32 1 

1870-71. 

Lift ... 

2 12 

5 35 

20-94 

28-41 

Flow 


6-38 

17-67 

44 95 

67 9 

Flow ... 

7-70 

19-62 

4427 

71-59 

Total 

••• 

! 

7-30 1 

22 00 

70-70 

100 

Total 

9-82 

24 97 

65-31 

100 

1867-68. 

Lift 


2-46 

a 92 

25-39 

31-77 

1871-72. 

Lift 

2-17 

5 52 

18-97 

36-66 

Flow 

... 

7-90 

20 43 


68-23 

Flow 

8 07 

22-60 

42>67 

73-34 

Total 


10-36 

24‘35 

i 

66-29 

100 

i 

Total 

10-24 

28-13 

61-64 

too 

1868-69. 

Lift 


1-66 

8-36 

24-09 

3401 

1872-73. 

Lift 

2-46 

560 

23-78 ■ 

31-84 

Flow 

• •• 

407 

! 17*93 

1 

43-99 

65-99 

Flow 

7-63 

30-60 

40 14 

88-16 

Total 

... 

5-63 

26-29 

68-08 

1 100 

Total ... 

9-98 

26-10 

63-92 

100 


At the commencement, the falls were utilised as a motive power for milk 
for grinding com. The Kankhal mills, vrith twenty 
Mill rents. stoues, and those at Asafnagar, Chhataura, Sal4- 
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war and Bhilpa^ with four sets each, were opened in 1855 ; and in the early part of 
1856, Bahddnrabad, with eight sets of stones, and the mills at Beira, Mahmhdpnr, 
Janli, Dasna, Paira, and Semra, each with four sets of stones, were put up for 
public competition. Daring the first two years the mills were worked under 
the direct management of the canal officers, as a temporary necessity, to exhibit 
their working capacities ; but afterwards, as was usual on other canals, they wore 
put up to auction to the highest bidder. In the early part of 1857 a rumour 
was circulated that the flour ground at these mills had been mixed with bone-dust 
• by the orders of Government, and all work was at once stopped on them. The 
revenue in 1867-68 amounted to Rs. 26,908, or nearly two per cent, on 
the total income of the year, but even this is very small, when one considers 
that at the time the motive power available on the Ganges Canal was equal to 
the power of one million horses. 

In the earlier years of the canal the transit dues were chiefly collected from 
boats working for the canal itself or the contractors 
employed on it. The principle on which the dues were 
finally established was that the whole private carrying trade of the canal should 
be placed in the hands of private individuals, under a system of licenses graduated 
according to tonnage. In addition to the actual dues brought forward to credit 
during 1855-56, the canal authorities claim Rs. 15,461 as savings to the cost 
of the works by the use of the canal for transit during that year. The deve- 
lopment of navigation dates from November, 1856, when stations were cstab- 
h'shed at Sardhana, Bulandshahr, Barauta, Dannahar, and Cawnpore. In the 
early part of 1857, a brisk trade was carried on, but towards the end of April 
navigation began to decline. At the breaking out of the mutiny there were 144 
boats on the canal ; the greater portion of these were either sunk by the rebels 
after plundering the goods they carried, or allowed to drift away. During 1857-58 
navigation almost ceased, but in the following year it rapidly improved, and num- 
bers of boats were built, both for the carriage of passengers and for merchandise. 
There are three serious impediments to canal navigation ; the first is due to the 
great velocity of the current, which renders towing up-stream a serious work ; 
the second is the silting up of the locks in places, and the third is the periodical 
closing of the canal for repairs, daring which time both the boat and the boat’s 
crew must remain idle. The navigation trade consists of either rafting tim- 
bear or carrying merchandise in boats. The rafting is almost entirely confined to 
ftie upper portion of the canal, the timber being seldom carried farther down 
than the point nearest to Meemt, through occasionally it sometimes goes as far 
as Barauta, in the Aligarh District, and even Oawupore. The direction of the 
grain traffic varies with the market rates. The metals and building materials 
are chiefly carried for the Rurki Workshop or other Government works. 
Cawnpore, Baranta, Nanu, Tatarpur, Rurki and Jawalapur are the principal 
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landing and shipping ghats. Mandakhera, Mnrddnagar, and Sikandia Rao are 
of less though growing importance. The following table gives the traffic returns 
for four years, all that are necessary to show its character : — 


Gouda. 

1867-63. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

/ 

1870-71. 

Number 

Muns. 


Mona 

Number 

Muns. 

Number. 

Mubb. 

Grains 



37,681 


3,26,148 




76,160 

Cotton 

... 


1,36,662 

... 

96,027 

*.a 

115,766 

aaa 

129,365 

Oil-seeds 


•*« 

12,439 

.•a 

4,693 

aaa 

24,416 

... 

10.76S 

Salt 


a. a 

28,666 

..a 

22,620 

aaa 

9,477 

aaa 

23,310 

Metals 



6i,47U 

•a. 

64,246 

a*. 

37 219 

•aa 

73, SOS 

Building materials 

••a 

1,91,466 

..a 

6,07,667 

aaa 

9,46,149 

aaa 

98,|» 

Other goods 


245,949 

68,903 

243.047 

81,982 

aaa 

79,837 

• aa 

76,490 

Bamboos 


2,039,67.5 

... 

4,021, .73 

aaa 

4,893,779 

... 

2,666.870 

aoa 

Small timber 


108,244 

... 

202,806 


1,96,540 


159,417 

oo* 

Firewood 



226,297 

..a 

183,910 

... 

3g0,204 

... 

310,611 

Logs 


2,954 

... 

2.669 

•a. 

2.525 

... 

1,840 


Other timber 


16,158 

249 

22,378 

... 

18.832 

... 

6,174 

... 

Passengers 


10,147 

... 

979 

aaa 

3,004 

... 

2,139 


Total 


2,450,42? 

753,739 

4,49.3,16? 

',277,016 

31,042 

• aa 

40 360 

aaa 

Hcvenue 

• •a 

33,227 

aaa 

36,484 

..a 

aaa 

aaa 

31,043 

a. a 

Expenditure 

•«a 

12,169 

... 

12,381 

.aa 

80,670 

aaa 

9,318 

aaa 

Met income 


23,049 


26,903 

a*a 

379 


aaa 

aaa 


The expenses attending the repairs of the nineteen locks on the canal were 
first debited to the revenue from navigation in 1869-70, reducing it so much 


that this branch of the canal, though supporting 487 boats, barely covered its 
expenses during that year. In 1861-62 there were 616 boats on the canal, 
but these fell to one -half on the opening of the railway in 1863, and since then. 


thoutrh there have been some fluctuations, the numbers have never risen so 
high. The following table gives the revenue, less refunds, and the numbers of 
boats plying on the canal for a aeries of years 


Year. 

1 

Berenue. 

9 

fli 

O 

•M 

o 

d 

. s; 

Year. 

! 

Bevenue. 

No. of boats. 

Year. 

1 

Bevenue 

1 

1 

■8 

& 


Bf. 



Bs. 



Ba. 


18814(9 .r. 

66,736 

616 

1865-66 ... 

20,949 

366 

1869-70 ... 

33^93 

339 


46,834 

313 

1866-67 ... 

38,119 

697 

1870-71 ... 

30,890 

363 


36,376 

386 

1867-68 ... 

33,218 

460 

1871-73 ... 


333 

1864-66 

41,248 

243 

1868-69 ... 

38,764 

487 

1872*73 aaa 

1 

i 

29,816 

330 


The returns under the head of “ miscellaneous” consist of the sale of 
grass and fuel and the rent of small portions of canal 
Miicellaneoua revenue, besides fines and similar items. At an ratriy 

period canal plantations were made, which in a few years began to form an 
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important feature in the miscellaneous revenue. In 1866-67 the income from 
this source amounted to Rs. 45,983 and the expenditure to Rs. 29,980. The , ' 
number of trees alive at the close of the year (31st March) 1866-67 was r 
1,222,726, of which 785,294 were on the canal banks, 325,795 on rajbaha ^ 
banks, and 111,637 in separate plantations ; there were also 150,745 seed- 7 
lings in nurseries. In 1808-69 large sales were effected in the Meerut j. 
Division to the Dehli railway and Meerut Division of the Public Works Depart- ! 
ment, whilst the felled timber was replaced by young saplings from the nur- f 
series. The canal banks have an area of about 15,000 acres capable of beirig ) 
utilised for this purpose, and now bear nearly two and a half millions of '¥ 
trees and seedlings. The greatest number is found in the Meerut Division of " 
the canal, and next to this come the Bulandshahr, Aligarh and northern portions 
of the first circle of superintendence. Strange to say, the luxuriant grass on < 
the banks of the canal brings in nearly as large a revenue as the timber. The ! 
receipts from all sources during 1872-73 shows From grass, Rs. 21,760; I 
firewood and timber, Rs. 30,404; fruit, Rs. 3,708 ; plants, Rs. 106; ami land | 
ren^ Rs. 3,312,— or a total of Rs. 58,294. / 

The whole of the canal plantations have for some years been jdaced under ^ 
the superintendence of an officer, called the Inspector of Canal Plantations, who 
reports yearly on their management. Systematic forestry is practised with ' ^ 
much success, and the plantations are being gradually fenced in with agave 
and other similar plants, whilst increased attention is devoted to the production 
of trees of rapid growth producing timber useful for firewood and general f 
purposes, such as siras, shhham, kikar, sirsi, papkri, and the beef-wood tree. 

The seeds are usually sown in drills, or, where wanted, about five feet apart, | 
and subsequently thinned out. Some efforts are, however, now being made f 
to plant out the more valuable though slow-growing timbers, such as nia- 
hopny, teak, tun, h&kli, 8fc. Sdl has been tried, but with little success, and | 
it IS propo^ to confine operations in this direction to the left bank of the | 
canal, leaving the right for the quick-growing acacias. Very much yet remains ^ 
to be done, and activity in the direction of planting trees deserves every / 
encouragement, even if the plantations supplied the Wants of Government 
works alone. The great increase in the price of firewood and timber of f 
every descnption presses heavily on the people, and leads them to cnt I 
down the groves around their villages, and thus in a measure assist in the X 
denudation of the face of the country, which already has had a serious effect f 
npon the rain-fall. S- 

FAMINES. I 

A bnef summary of the accounts that we possess regarding the faminei 4 
and droughts that have visited these provinces will form a fitting pendant to ¥ 
the imgation chapter, and an introduction to the local history of the famines to S 
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be found in each district notice. It will also save much repetition hereafter.^ 
One of the earliest famines of which we have any record 
is that noted by the pious Zia-ud-din Barani,* which 
occurred in the reign of Firiiz Shah Khilji. The dearth was due to the scar- 
city of rain, and grain rose to one jUal 'per ser. In the 
Sewalik country the scarcity was very much felt. 
“ The Hindus erf that country came into Dehli with their families, twenty or thirty 
of them together, and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves in the 
Jumna. The Sultan and his nobles did all they could to help them. In the 
following year there was abundant rain.” This calamity and a storm that 
occurred about the same time are attributed by the chronicler to the SuMn hating 
caused the execution of one Sidi Mania, a religious fanatic, an event which 
occurred in 690 BijA (1291-92 A.D.) The price of grain as fixed by AJ&-ud-dfn 
Khilji about 1300 A.D. was wheat 72 jUals per maund ; barley, 4 ; rice, 5 ; mdsh, 
5 ; moth, 3 ; and nukhud, 5 per maund. I cannot say what the weight of the ser 
and maund of either time expressed in our weights would be, but the purchasing 
power of the iital fell, if we calculate 20 sera to the maund, from four aers to one 
ser; or if the maund contained forty aers as at present, from eight sera to two aers. 
We next have the long continued distress of Sult4n Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lik’s reign. He ascended the throne in 1325 A. D., and one of his first acts 
was to increase the revenue by from fiye to ten per cent. He invented oppress- 
ive abwdbs (cesses), which were collected so rigorously 
that the cultivators (raiyats) were reduced to beggary.® 
The rich turned rebels, the lands fell out of cultivation, and even the inhabitants of 
distant districts, hearing of the fate of the cultivators in the Duab, betook 

• themselves to the jungle. A fatal famine took place in Dehli and the Dn&b. 
Grain became dear, and a scarcity of rain made the suffering general. “It con- 
tinued for some years, and thousands upon thousands of people perished of want. 
Communities were broken up and families were reduced to disteass.” The 
Emperor was then at Multdn, and on his return to Dehli found the famine so 
severe that man ate man. “ The Sultan strove to restore cultivation and had 
wells dug, but the people could do nothing. No words issued from their mouths, 

• and they continued inactive and negligent. This brought many to punish- 
ment.” Shams-i-Sir&j, writing some time after,* says : — “ In the reign of 


Circa 1327-35 A.D. 


* The authorities are Girdleatone and Henvey’s Reports, the Native Histories, Board’s Becords, 
and Colonel Baird Smith’s report. ’ Dowson’s Elliot, III. 146, 691. ’ Elliot, ibid. III, 238, 

245,619. * Ibid, SiS. Ibn Batata was an eye-witness of this famine. He says the mamd of 

wheat rose to sixty dirhams and more. “ One day 1 went out of the city to meet the coifr, and I saw 
three women who were cutting in pieces and eating the skin of a horse which had been dead some 
months. Skins were cooked and sold in the markets. When bullocks were slaughtered, eamda 
rushed forward to catch the blood and consumed it for their sustenance. ProTi<<ioDs were snp^M 
to every one for half a year at the rate of one pound and a half, Mughribi weight, eadk.” 
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Ala-ud-dia the necessaries of life were abundant through excellent manage- 
g p ment ; but, through the favour of God, graincon tinned 

cheap throughout the reign of Firuz Shah (1351 to 
1388 A. D.), without any effort on his part.” Wheat sold in Dehli at eight ji'tal* 
per maund and gram and barley at half that price. A camp-follower would give 
his horse ten sen for one jital. If, occasionally, prices rose from bad seasons 
or from scarcity of rain, and reached one tania per maund, it was only for a short 
time. The good fortune of the Sultan prevailed, so that no dearth occurred. 
Such was the prosperity that, throughout the Duab, from the hill of Sakrudih 
and Kharla to Kol, not one village I'einained waste, even in name, nor one span 
of land uncultivated. In the Duab there were fifty-two pergunnahs flourishing, 
and a similar state of prosperity prevailed elsewhere. The like prosperity 
prevailed in every fief (ika) and district (>ihikk). Thus, in the District of 
Sara&na, there were four prosperous villages within one hos, and the inhabitants 
were happy and free from care.” 

In 1398-99, A.D. after the departure of Timiir, the neighbourhood of Dehli 
1398 to 1681 A D. those territories over which his army had passed 

was visited by famine and pestilence. Many died of 
■sickness and many perished with hunger, and for two months Dehli was deso- 
late.l In 1424 A.D., Yahya bin Ahmada relates that the royal army was in 
Katehir, and was about to cross the Ganges towards Kanauj, “ but there 
was a terrible famine in the cities of Hiudustdn, and consequently tho army 
advanced no farther.” In 1471, owing to the wars between the Lodi Sultans 
of Dehli and the Sultans of Jaunpur, the lower Dudb and Bundclkhand, which 
suffered most from the contending armies, w'ero the scene of much suffering 
and want. lu 1631 g, famine-'* arose from a similar cause in tho Dakhin, 
where the armies of Shahjahdn were employed during the two previous years ; 
but in this case scarcity of rain, added to the destruction caused by war, pro- 
duced a state of things where money could not purchase bread, and “disease 
followed famine, and death ravaged every corner of India.” Durin» the rei<m 
of Aurangzeb in 1661, famine,* caused by extraordinary drought, ravaged L 
environs of Dehli and the upper Duab, 

The year 1739 is marked by scarcity caused by the irruption of the Afghans , 
W 39 - 8 S -84 A.D. Kabul, and here it may be said that a similar result 

* , , followed all their subsequent invasions. The Sikh inva- 

• More of thepenoio.lra,M. The famioo of 1770 wm ohMy cooSnod 

FortT rf ’ t r “ »f the AUehabad 

Tl"!2m^d'f rieoof price, io the lower 
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he replies : — “ I am sorry it is not in my power to comply with your directions. 
The quantity I have been able to collect to the present time would be barely 
sufficient to support the garrison a month in case of necessity, and the prospects ■ 
of getting more are very distant. Though the inhabitants are not in sncfa 
distress here as in the provinces, yet grains of all sorts are immoderately dear.” 
The North-West, however, felt the full force of the next great famine, the cha- 
Usa (fortieth), so called from the Sanvat year 1840 (1783-84 A. D.,) in which it 
■ took place. For the two previous years the rains were unfavourable, and the 
third year opened with an entire absence of rain in Asdrh and Sdwan (Jnne- 
Jnly). The next month passed tvith clouds, but no rain. The fields remained 
nntilled, and the full force of the calamity fell at once upon the tracts removed 
from artificial irrigation. Towards the'end of September the rains began, and 
with such an equal and regular fall that it is said that grain which had Iain in 
tlie ground and had not germinated for the previous two years, then came to 
the surface. Agra first gave signs of distress, and crowds emigrated towards 
Oudh. “ Death left its mark freely along the road. > Such was the general 
apathy that the bodies were not removed from the spot where they lay, even 
in towns or villages. No relief was held out to the sick or dying. Every 
man’s hand was against his neighbour, and the strong ruthlessly seized the 
portion of the weak, for the struggle to maintain life overcame all scruples.” 
The famine was severely felt in Benares, where Warren Hastings was himself an 
eye-witness of its effects. He writes : — “ Tlie distresses which were produced 
by the long-continued drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general 
discontent • * *. From Buxar to the opposite boundary 1 have seen nothing 
but traces of complete devastation in every village.” Mr. Rose, of Cawnpore, 
says that, comparatively with the duration of each, the devastations oflihe chal{$m 
famine were not so dreadful as those of 1837-38. Colonel Baird Smith held 
a different opinion, and Mr. Keene® quotes an old follower of the Gosh4in leader, 
Himmat Bahadur, as saying that v/heat sold in 1783-84 for eight sers for the 
rupee ; “ which, allowing for the subsequent fall in the value of money, is 
equivalent to a rate of three sers for our i)rcsent rupee.” Tliis famine Was 
undoubtedly very severely felt in the middle Duab as far as Meerut ; in Et4wa, 
•Aligarh, and Bulandshahr many mounds are still shown whi. h once formed 
the sites of villages devastated during the chalisa. 

Turning to the Board’s records we find mention of a famine in 1 803-04. This 

was most severely felt in the Du4b, though at the same 
Famine of 1803-04. . . , , . ... 

time it caused an extensive rise m prices from the 

Benares Division on the south to Rohilkhand on tl.e north. This famine, like most 
others, was mainly due to a failure of the periodical rains, and partly to the 
disturbing influence of the jiolitical changes that then occurred. The raid or 


* Girdlestone’s report, 8. 


' Moghul Empire, 140. 
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'spring crops in the middle DuAb were injured by hailstorms in the early part 
oC 1803 ; the rains, too, were scanty in the beginning, and failed about the middle f 
of August. Up to the middle of September the rain-crops had more pr less failed, 
and there was considerable anxiety felt about the spring harvest of 1804-5. 
These fears were partially realised, for the cold-weather rains also failed. The i 
Government lost by suspension' during tliis famine alone upwards of thirty ' 
lakhs of rupees, most of which Mr. Girdlestone thinks, with justice, must be due i 
to the famine alone. i The crops in the upper Dnab yielded an average outturn in f 
1805-6, but in the following }’ear, the rains, though at first favourable, broke off k 
on the 21st August, and the rain-crops proved generally light, and in many j 
parts which had not the advantage of well water totally unproductive. Simi- i 
lar disasters from like causes took place in the years 1810 and 1812. % 

In 1813-14, however, a scarcity deserving the name of famine took place ; 

throughout the middle and lower Dudb and Bundel- J 
khand. In Agra the rain crop of 1812 was bad, and ^ 
the spring crop of 1813 was still more scanty. Therains of 1813, also, were late; i 
and though large advances for the purchase of grain for seed were made, num- i 
bers of people deserted the district for other parts of the country. “ Many '| 
died from hunger, and others were glad to sell their women and children for a 4 
few rupees, and even for a single meal.” Though the Board of Kevenue had 
offered to remit as much of the revenue as was thought necessary, the Collector 
hoped that the rainy season might turn out more favourable than it did, and i| 
the result was heavy balances in 1814. In Oawnpore, also, the drought was 4 
severely felt, grain selling at prices that it had not reached in 1803-4. Ali- I 
garh and Etawa showed a considerable increase in the prices of necessaries, 
though whether this was due to the drought or to the export of the home stocks ^ 
one can hardly say. It was in Bundelkhand, however, that the calamity was f 
most felt. The western parganahs of Hamlrpnr had, in addition to the drought, ,f 
to bear the raids of tho free-booters who at that time harassed the border dis- 
triots; and though this tract of country for a short time had some rest, it had never 
entirely recovered from the years of suffering it had previously passed through. 
Remissions were granted here as elsewhere, and altogether, amongst the min or 
famines, that of 1813-14 must be regarded as a costly one. Bundelkhand :f 
suffered exceedingly in the scarcity of 1819, and though this time relieved from I 
the attecks of professed bandits, it suffered equally at the hands of the revenue 
audiorities. Mr. Waring’s settlements and the drought combined, reduced the | 
people to great distress, and compelled again a sacrifice of revenue, which some | 
supervision and foresight might have rendered unnecessary. % 

In 1824-25 drought was severely felt over the upper Dukb, and in the follow- 3 
mg year both Rohilkhand and the middle Dudb as far as Agra felt ite effects. It 'i 


^ Report, 2^, 
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is the same story of inquiries, grants of advances to stave off the present distr^, 
and total inability to grasp the real remedy of a catholic 
system of canals, which took many years and the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands in men and money to impress upon Govern- 
ment. 1833-34 repeated the scenes of previous years, and Bundelkhand again 
felt a real famine. Mr. Pidcock, writing of the British Districts says: — “ The 
season of 1241 fasli (1833-34) was one of unparalleled distress to the people 
of this district (Hamirpur) and of loss to Government. The miseries of famine, 
pestilence, and exile which denuded this district of nearly one-half its inha- 
bitants are too well known to the world to need recapitulation here; but it is 
not equally well known that, in addition to all this, the avarice and corruption 
of the native officers of this district were employed in frustrating the charitable 
intentions of Government.” By far the greater portion of the remissions were 
collected and embezzled by the native Sub-Collectors. The balances amounted 
to about sixty-six lakhs of rupees and the remissions to nearly two lakhs during 
this famine. Between this and the disastrous year 1837-38 nearly sixteen lakhs 
of revenue were remitted on account of bad seasons. 

The year of famine best remembered, and of which we have authentic records, 
is the year 1837-38. As this is one of the important 
famines, the district details will be given at length in 
the district notices, and here it is merely necessary to present a general view 
of its influence on the province. In July, 1837, the premonitory signs of Hie 
approaching storm were shown from Saharanpur on the north to Behar in the 
south, and from Lucknow to Gwaliar. Baniyas closed their shops, the peasantry 
took to plunder, the cattle starved and died, violence to person and property was 
rife, and there was a general move amongst the population, each one thinking 
any .other place must be in better circumstances than his own. Notwithstanding 
every effort on the part of the local authorities, disorganisation increased and 
the land remained in a state of chaos. Wells dried up, grass perished, the very 
trees were despoiled of their leaves to feed the remnant of the cattle. Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General, left Calcutta, and assumed charge of the 
Local Government from Sir Charles Metcalfe in the beginning of 1838, Md 
sanctioned the employment of the starving poor on relief works. Still hundreds 
of thousands perished from pure starvation, the roads were strewed with the 
dead and dying, and pestilence followed in the wake of famine. Mr. Bose’s 
account of Cawnpore will be found at some length under the notice of that dis- 
trict, and will serve to show what the general suffering must have been. Between 
the months of January and July, 1838, his relief works were attended by 
nearly a million of people ; burglaries and thefts were double the nnmbpr 
that were before recorded ; the receipts from excise fell to nearly one-half j 
and the balances of the land-revenue amounted to more than the collections. 
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Between the years 1837 and 1839 Government remitted close up<m 
forty-nine lakhs of rupees on account of this drought, and balances still 
remained amounting to nearly thirty lakhs, most of which was subsequently 
written off. The loss of life was estimated by Colonel Baird Smith at 
800,000 souls by hunger and pestilence ; the loss of cattle, equally great, 
crippled the resources of the survivors. Mr. Girdlestone estimates the direct 
remission of revenue at ninety lakhs of rupees, besides over five lakhs of 
rupees expended by Government in gratuitous relief, and two lakhs of rupees 
supplied by private benevolence. So great was the prostration that followed 
this calamity that more than twenty years elapsed before the revenue 
regained its former standard, and the loss thus entailed is calculated at 133 lakhs 
of rupees, or, if all be added together, over two millions sterling in these pro- 
vinces alone. 

The famine of 1860-61 comes next on the long list of famines caused 
J860-6I droughts in these provinces. From 1858 there 

had been nothing but a series of bad seasons and 
more or less failures of the crops until, in 1860-61, the crisis came. Up to the 
middle of July, 1860, no rain had fallen, the j)eoplo were driven to the use 
of wild fruits and grass seeds for sustenance. Between the 15th and 20th of 
July rain fell, but held off again, and with the exception of the week from 
the 11th to the Itth of August, and a few days in September, no more fell. 
Relief works were opened all through the upper Du4b and Rohilkhand, sub- 
scriptions were collected, and, as usual, efforts were made to relievo the d stressed. 
By the end of July, 1861, nearly ten millions of souls had received food 
at poor-houses at a cost of over 4^ lakhs of rupees, giving a daily average of 
63,245 persons fed, and a daily expenditure of Rs. 3,102. Large numbers 
died, and the loss of cattle also was severely felt. Sir A. Cotton estimated 
the deaths from starvation and pestilence at 200,000, and Colonel Baird Smith 
estimated the deaths of cattle in the poorer districts to amount to one-half of 
those in existence. The balances amounted to 13^ lakhs of rupees, of which 
about two and a half lakhs were remitted, but to this must be added as dead 
loss the sums expended in the distribution of food, in the purchase of seed and 
cattle, and in relief works, swelling the minimum actual tangible loss to over 
m lakhs of rupees. It is unnecessary to gave further details of this famine, 
as it will be carefully noticed under each district. 

The last famine that I have to record is that of 1868-69, which was felt 
1868 -rO. throughout Rohilkhand, the Dn&h, and more especially 

.. Jhansi Division. The immediate cause of the 

scarcity was the failure of the rain crops of 1868. There was a heavy fall of ’ 
ram m June, suci^ded by a month of dry weather, and again in July another 
heavy fall, succeeded by a similar interval of. dryness. The result was, that 
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the crops were destroyed where beyond the influence of artificial jrrigation. 
The rubi (or spring) crops of 1869 suffered to a great extent both from drought 
and hail-storms, and hardly yielded two-thirds of an average season. Prices 
consequently rose, and much distress was felt all over the country. Belief 
measures were promptly organised, and tlie poor-house system of administering 
assistance to the weak and aged was adopted. Benefiting by the experience 
of previous years, the principles and details of the arrangements to be adopted 
were sketched out beforehand, and when it was found necessary to commence 
operations every one know exactly what he had to do. The black districts 
were mapped out into convenient circles and placed under special superinten- 
dence. Works of permanent utility, such as roads and tanks, were commenced, 
to find employment for the able-bodied poor, and poor-houses afforded shelter 
to the aged and infirm. Women who, by the custom of the country, were not 
used to appear in public received yarn for weaving, or cotton to spin into yam, 
and were thus made, in some measure, to contribute to their own support. 
Each large gang was further subdivided and separately hutted near the places 
where their services were required. Native medical officers were told off to 
inspect each circle and prevent, as far as possible, any loss of life by the out- 
break of epidemics. The principles on which the relief operations were based 
commend theniselv'es in that they have been found successful in actual practice, 
and give a test as to how far the pressure of a scarcity exists. Those found 
capable of labour were obliged to labour, and received wages in money some- 
what below the average, but sufficient when exchanged for food to support 
life. Where poor-house relief was asked for, residence within its walls was 
enforced, and rations were distributed in cooked grain, whilst a light kind of 
work was demanded from each one that was pronounced fit for it. It is 
manifest that no able-bodied man would willingly work for famine wages unlm 
real scarcity existed, nor would a residence in a poor-house be endured for 
the mere sake of escaping work elsewhere. The records, too, show that tiie 
numbers on the relief works and in the poor-houses increased with the pressure 
of the distress, rising with bad weather and high prices, and falling with the 
commencement of agricultural operations, that gave hopes of a favonrable 
harvest. 

,To carry out the scheme of charitable relief, the public were called upon to 
subscribe, and a committee was formed in Allahabad to regulate the collection 
and the distribution of the funds. Rs. 2,30,295 passed through their hands, but, 
subsequently, Government took upon itself the whole care of the really helplais, 
and the functions of the committee ceased. Altogether over four and a half 
lakhs of rupees were expended in charitable relief, of which about two and a 
half lakhs were furnished by Government. Balances amounting to over thirteen 
lakhs accrued, and of this sum about two and a quarter lakhs were remitted 
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altogetherj Again, over eighteen lakhs were expended on works of pnblio 
ntility in connection with the relief of the able-bodied poor, and over ten lakhs in \ 
advances for the construction of wells and the purchase of seed-grain and cattle, i 
The total cost in actual cash of this famine may be approximately shown ‘ 
thus r r 


Total e.tpended on — 


Government Share. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Labour relief ... 

18,61,020 .. 

... 13,37,621 


Charitable relief 

4,50,381 ... 

... 2,48,946 


Loss by remission 

2,20,000 ... 

... 2,20,000 


Agricultural advances 

10,16,202 ... 

... 10,16,202 

A' 


35,47,603 

28,22,769 

4 

y 

Add compensation to lessees of ferries and East In- 


dian Railway for losses 

... 

... 3,50,086 

■) 


Rs. ... 31,72,855 i 

’-s 


These figures do not show the loss caused by the check given to the pro- ^ 
gressive increase in the material prosperity of the districts attacked, or that | 
caused by the abandonment of the claim to a share in the increased profits | 
from the land which would otherwise have been made. These matters are 't 
mentioned in the district notices, where further details are given. One thing ^ 
can be learned even from the very short sketch of the famine history that I 'f 
have given, and that is, that a famine is an expensive luxury for an Indian f 
Government to indulge in, quite independent of moral and humanitarian con- | 
fflderations; in fact, from the lowest standpoint, it is a thing to be, at all risks, 
avoided. Accordingly, whatever measures are found useful in preventing, or % 
at least mitigating, the evil effects of a season of drought should be adopted; '| 
these are, briefly, the extension of the canal system ; the more liberal grant of f 
advances for the construction of wells and reservoirs in places where canal: 'ti 
irrigation is at present impracticable ; and the provision of efficient means of 
commumcation between every district that is likely to be attacked and tte' f 
great gram dep6ts of these provinces. Of the inestimable advantages of ^ | 
canals in mitigating the effects of a season of drought the history of the year 
1868-69 is a proof. Double the acreage irrigated in 1861 then received water; | 
whilst 1861 was itself more than four times ahead of 1837-38. At the samo^f 
time, the chapter on sanitation will show that if in years of famine the canafcil 
have sav^ life, their evil effects on the drainage system have been so prejudP'l 

mal to ffie pnbUc health that it may be fairly asked whether the account is 
balanced. : i 
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METEOROLOGY. 

The suggestion of taking meteorological observations* of a systematic and 
connected kind seems to have been due to Mr. Edmon- 
stone, when he was Lieutenant-Governor of these pro- 
vinces. The plan of taking the observations was partly drawn up by Colonel 
(now Major-General^ Cunningham, B.E., who was the Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works Department, and Captain (now Colonel) Maclagan, R.E., 
who was then Principal of the Thomason College in Riirki. Mr. Edmonstone 
had proposed that these -observations should be taken as early as April, 1859, 
but it was not until September, 1862, that observations began to be jecorded, 
and towards the close of the same year their publication was commenced as a 
weekly supplement to the Government Gazette. The number of observatories 
at first established was six, and they were at the following places; — Naini Til, 
Rurki, Agra, Beawar (in Rajpuhina), Jhansi, and Benares, In 1865 the 
instruments at Beawar were transferred to Ajmer, and those at Naini Til 
were, in 1870, sent to Ranikhet. 

About the beginning of 1865 Government called on the Principal of the 
Tliomason College for a report on these observations, and as Dr. Murray Thom- 
son was in charge of the observatory at Riirki, the duty of drawing up this 
report devolved upon him. *A first report was published in August, 1865, in 
which all the observations made in 1863 were brought together and abstracts of 
them tabulated. A second report followed in January, 1866 ; in this the obser- 
vations of 1864 were treated, and those of 1 865 were the subject of a third report 
published in April, 1866. In February, 1866, Dr. Thomson was appointed 
Reporter on Meteorology for the North-Western provinces. This was the 
first appointment of the kind made, but it was followed immediately by the 
appointment of Assistant Surgeon Neill as Reporter for the Panjab, and in 
1867, Mr. H. T. Blanford was made Reporter for Bengal. These appointments 
were the result of suggestions made by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In their 
proposal a more extensive scheme of meteorological observation was sketched 
out than has as yet been sanctioned. The scheme in its present form was 
approved of by the Government of India on the proposal of the Sanitary Com- 
missioners of Bengal, to whom the subject had been referred for considera- 
tion and report. 

After Dr. Thomson’s appointment as Reporter, he obtained authority from 
the Government of India to ask for copies of the registers kept in regimental 
hospitals and civil dispensaries, and in reply received registers contain- 
incr the observations made from the beginning of 1866 from twelve stations, 
and afterwards five more stations sent registers from the beginning of June, 
1866. There were, thus, twenty-three stations at which observations were 
> From notes by Dr. Murray Thomson. 
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made: twenty of these were in the North-Western Provinces and three in 
the Province of OuJh. Ultimately this number was reduced to fourteen, qne 
of which is in Lucknow, and the other thirteen are in the North-Western 
Provinces. In all these stations there is a proper obscrvatorj' shed for the 
reception and exposure of the instruments, and a staff consisting of a superin- 
tendent, who is in many cases the civil surgeon of the station, and a native 
observer. Both of these now draw pay, the superintendent having an allow- 
ance of Rs. 30 a month, and the observer Rs. 25, with an increase of Rs. 5 every ■ 
year until a maximum of Rs. 40 a month is reached. This improved scale 
of pay came into operation in 1873. 

The following are the observatory stations at present in existence in tliese 
provinces: — Chakrata, Ram'khet, Dehra, Rurki, Meerut, Bareillv, Fatehgarh 
Agra, Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Benares, and Jhansi. Tlie North-Western Pro- 
vinces Government bears the expense of all these observatories except Dehra, 
which is maintained by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. The instruments 
kept at each observatory are at least a mercurial barometer, dry and wet 
bulb hygrometer, maximum and minimum thermometer for use in shade, , 
maximum solar and terrestrial radiation minimum thermometers, and a rain- 
gauge. A few have, in addition to these, anemometers and other instruments. 

It is intended, however, that all should in time be equally well equipped. 

From each of these observatories a register is sent to the Reporter every 
month, and the register embraces the state of the pressure, humidity and tem- 
perature of the air, as ascertained by the reading of the barometer, hygrometer, 
and thermometer at 4 and 10 a. m. and 4 an^ 10 p. m. every day. The amount of 
clond in the sky, direction of the wind, and general state of the weather aro 
also noted at these periods. The self-registering thermometers, rain-gauge, and 
anemometer are read once a day. Mean air-pressure, temperature®, Ac., are 
taken, as a rule, from the average of the four readings as described above, and ^ 
are not the average of the maxima and minima only. It is the duty of the 
Reporter to prepare an abstract of these observations every month, and to ' 

accompany this abstract with notes on the course of the pressure, temperatare, i 

&c., of the air during the month, with comparisons as to previous years. ^ 

These abstracts and notes are published in the Government Gazette generally { 

m the last week of the month succeeding that to which the observations refer. i 

An annual report is also prepared, in which much of the monthly reports are 
reproduced and published along with tables of comparative air-pressure and 
temperatures, and the weather and meteorological phenomena are fully dis- 
TOssed. But no report which embraces only a tract Uke the North-Western • 
Provinces of India will ever illustrate fully the causes of such important mat- 
ters as deficient or excessive rain-fall, for the periodical rains of India proceed 
rom causes which operate over a much larger part of the earth’s surface, and no 
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adequate explanation will ever be given of these until places over the ivhole 
continent furnish their quota of observations, and those be discussed by one 
writer. 

As the office of Reporter on Meteorology is but of recent origin, it possesses 
no records of meteorological occurrences in far back years. And since the 
office has been in existence there has been very little to record of a more than 
usually remarkable kind. The following are all that appear worth mention 
here : — On the night of the 6th of June, 1867, a very severe dust-storm passed 
over Agra, which did some damage to trees and buildings. Besides tliis there 
has been several storms of minor magnitude, but none approached any way 
near to what might be called a cyclone. On the 28th of June of the same 
year a fall of muddy rain took place. It was noticed on the same day in Rurki 
and in Naini Tal, and a short account of it was published in the report for 1867. 
The year 1868 was remarkable for the deficient rain-fall. It was not only in 
the North-Western Provinces that the rain was short of the average, but like- 
wise over a great part of the Panjab and Rajputana. The details of the obser- 
vations made will be fouud under the notices of the observing stations. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The East Indian Railway runs through the Aligarh, Bulandshahr, and 
Meerut Districts, and branches off from Ghaz'abad to 
Dehli. From Ghaziabad the Sindh, Panjab, and 
Dehli Railway runs through the remainder of the Meerut District northwards, 
and on through Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur to the Panjab. The Ondh 
and Rohilkhand Railway communicates with the Duab lines at Aligarh. The 
water communication by the Ganges Canal and the navigable rivers, the Jumna 
and Ganges, is fairly complete. The principal trade-routes commencing on the 
north are the lines by the Mohand pass to Mussooree (Mansiiri), and by the Timli 
pass to Chakrata. By Hard war a line follows the left bank of the Ganges to 
the great shrines of Kedarnath and Badrinath in British Garhwal, and, by the 
Niti and Mana passes, communicates with Tibet. On the east, arterial lines con- 
nect Bijnor with Saharanpur and Muzaftinmagar ; Mor^dabad with Meerut, 
and by Andpshahr with Bulandshahr ; whilst Bareilly is in direct communi- 
cation with Aligarh. Through the centre of the Duab, the Grand Trunk 
Road runs through Hathras, Aligarh and Bulandshahr to Dehli. Main lines 
connect all the principal towns with each other and the lines on either side of 
the Duab. To the west, Umballa (Ambala) is connected by Jagadri with 
Saharanpur, and again by Karnal and Shamli with Muzaffarnagar. Panipat 
and Rohtak are each in direct communication with the Duab, and further south, 
lines converge upon Dehli from all parts of the Duab, and through Khair and 
Tappal upon Palwal. The means of communication are, therefore, nearly 
complete, and, with the e.xception of isolated portions of the Saharanpur, Bulaud- 
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stahr, and Aligarh Districts bordering upon the low lands of the great rivers, 
are amply sufficient for all jnii-poses of trade and the conveyance of grain in 
seasons of scarcity. In fact, there is, perhaps, no portion of British India better 
supplied with the means of communication than the five districts noticed in 
this volume. The existence of extensive kunkur beds renders the metalling 
of roads here an easier and far less expensive task than in other less favoured 
districts. 

FOPULATIOxN. 

Amongst the 4,860,228 souls comprising the population of the five districts 

^ noticed in the present volume, it has been already 

Population. . 

stated that 3,840,321 arc Hindus, 1,045,780 are Mu- 
salm&ns, and 1,378 are Christians. Some further brief remarks are necessary 
as an introduction to the local details given under the district notices. Com- 
mencing with the Hindus, I find that 442,787 persons arc entered as Brahmans, 
„• ^tnd of these 281,000, or more than ono-lialf, belong to 

the great Gaur subdivision, and no.xt to them in num- 
bers come tte Saraswats and Sanadhs. Though a numerous and powerful 
body, none of the Brahman clans possess much political iuthiencc. The Gaurs 
are equally numerous in the Bijnor, Monidabad, and Muttra Districts, but 
further south are replaced by the great Kanaujiya subdivision. Rajpiits number 
261,970 souls. In Saharunpur, the characteristic clans are tiio Bundirs, num- 
bering 14,843 souls, and the spurious Chauhan Rajputs. lu the neighbouring 
district of Muzaffarnagar the same clans show the largest numbers, and next 
to them comes the Chhotiyana clan. In Meerut tlie Ohaubans number 17,207 
souls, and next to them come the Tuar, Galilot and Blial clans, whilst in Buland- 
shahr the Badgujars (13,116), Jadons and Chaubans form the characteristic 
elements of the Rajput population. Bais, Bhal, Gahlot, Chandel, Bagola, 
Jaiswar, and Jaromiya Thaknrs are also tolerably numerous in Bulandsbahr. 
In Ahgarh the Jadons predominate, numbering 36,423 souls, or nearly one-half 
the entire Rajput population. Chauhans here, too, are numerous (15,408), and 
withKirars, Pundirs, Badgdjars, Gahlots, and Janghuras make up the majority 
of the remainder of the Rajpiit population. 

Baniyas number 247,345 souls, of whom 145,579 belong to the A<rar%v4l 

^®”^i“der are chiefly Saraugis or Jainas, Gindanriyas, 
Bishnois aausa.ms, Dasas, and Barahsainis. They are a wealtl.y, monej-getting 
class, and have during the British rale attained to positions as land-holders, which 
may at some time be the cause of grave political anxiety. The great mass of 
le population, entered in the census returns as “other castes,” number 2,858,219 
sou s To these belong the Aheriyas, who number over 7,000 souls in Aligarh. 

e .111 .s so numerous from Meerut southwards, number 64,507 souls. Then 
come the Banjaras, chiefly to be found in Sahmanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Ali- 


I 
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garh. The Barhais, or carpenters, number over 67,000 souls, and similarly 
numerous are the great castes following domestic service or trades, such as the 
Lohars or blacksmiths, (20,594); Dhobis or washermen (25,957) ; Darzis or 
tailors (13,729); Ohhipis or cloth-printers (12,722); Hajjams or barbers 
(73328); Mails or gardeners (58,504); and Sonars (53,883). The characteristic 
class amongst the labouring population is the Chamars, who number 777,308 
souls, or more than one-fifth of the entire Hindu population. Garariyas or 
shepherds form an important element in the same class, and number 84,060 
souls. Gtijars, Tagas, and Jats, described more at length under the Saharunpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut Districts, respectively, form the characteristic ele- 
ments amongst the cultivating village communities. The Giijars number 188,251 
souls, the Tagas 76,979; and the Jats 370,361. Other important castes are the 
Julahas or weavers (29,932) ; Kachhis (22,060) ; Kahars (162,593) ; Kalils 
(20,379); Kayaths (1 8,907); Khakrobs or sweepers(156,321); Khatiks (46,156); 
Kolis (72,023) ; Kumbars (75,434) ; Lodhas (101,483) ; Orhs (26,360); and 
Sainis or Sanis in the three northern districts (51,995). The mendicant classes 
are fairly represented by the Bairagis, who number over 13,000 souls; the 
Goshains (15,289), many of whom have taken to agricultural pursuits; and the 
Jogis (39,976). 

The Musalman population presents some difficulties in the way of classifica- 

^ tion. So many converts from Hinduism are entered 

Musalmaos. 

under the head of Shaikhs that it may be considered, 
at least in the upper Dudb, as a generic term for all who profess Muhammadanism, 
and do not belong to the well-known classes of Mughal, Pathfin, or Sayyid: 
The returns show 410,267 persons as Shaikhs, and to these may be added the 
483,635 Musalm&ns entered without other specification than religion. Sayyids 
number 35,984 souls, or more than any other division except Bohilkhand, doubt- 
less due to their presence so long and in such numbers in the Barha tract of the 
Muzaffarnagar District. Mughals number 9,030 souls, chiefly in Meerut and 
Muzaffarnagar, and Pathans give 71,686 persons, pretty evenly distributed over 
all the five districts. In no part of these provinces have the Musalman mis- 
sionaries been so successful in making converts. There are few classes of Hindu.s, 
whether Brahman, Baniya, Rajput, Giijar, Taga, or other caste, that are not 
divided into a Hindu and Musalman branch. Much of this is, no doubt, due to 
the fact of the proximity of this portion of the Duab to Dehli, and the attrac- 
tions of the court. In Saharunpur alone the returns show 9,395 Musalman 
Gujars, and over 12,000 Musalmdn Rajputs. In Bulandshahr the Musalm4n 
Badgujar and other Rajputs number 7,811 souls. In Saharunpur again Musal- 
man Tagas are numerous, and in Bulandshahr and Aligarh Musalman Mewiitis 
are found. It is under the unspecified and classes entered as Shaikhs that the 
majority of the Hindu converts are found, and, on the whole, they cannot be 
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put down at less than from one-half to two-thirds of the entire Ifusalinan j-yopn- 
lation, a remarkable proof of the success of nnscrupulous propagandism in India. 

The population is distributed amongst 7,508 villages, containing 1,015,037 
houses, or a number of houses to the square mile ranging from 88 in Sabarun- 
pur to 114 in Meerut, and inhabitants to each house ranging from 4’4 in 
Muzaffarnagar to 5'1 in Bulandshahr. About nine per cent, of the population 
occupy houses built by skilled labour ; the remainder are satisfied with the 
ordinary mud-built huts. About forty per cent, of the entire population, or 
2,019,011 souls, are engaged in occupations connected with agriculture, and keep 
under cultivation 6,830 square miles of land. The land-revenue amounts to 
Ks. 76,87,398, or with cesses Rs. 85,65,190; the former falling at the rate of 
about Re. 1-14-0 per cultivated acre. The cultivated area distributed amongst 
the male adult (above fifteen years of age) agriculturists would give an average 
holding of about six and a half acres to each person, for which he pays close 
upon Ks. 3-8-0 an acre, and has to support about three persons by his exertions. 
It is not to be argued from this that the peasantry of the upper Dudb are badly 
ofl^ they are wealthy when compared with the southern districts and the Benares 
Division, but still they have, like all their brethren, to live from hand to mouth, 
and, with the exception of the industrious Jats, G&ras, and Tagas, there are few 
that have or indeed are able to lay by anything for times of distress. 

GEOLOGY. 

The geology of the North-Western Provinces is separable * into three divi- 
sions, corresponding to three distinct geographical regions. Twenty-three of 
the thirty-five revenue districts are entirely on the Gangetic plains. On the 
north, three districts (Dehra Dun, Garhwal, and Kumaon) belong altogether 
to the Himalayan region. Out of nine districts on the south, seven are in 
a very large proportion covered by the plains-deposits ; three only being in 
whole or in great part within the rock-area of the Peninsula of Hindustan. 
It is at once apparent that these geographical divisions arc also strictly geolo- 
gical ; and it may be here stated that no identification or relation has as yet 
been made out between the rocks on the north and on the south of the plains. 

The middle region naturally claims first attention. It is often spoken of 

The plains. of Ganges,” or such like 

expressions. In a general sense these terms are 
admissible ; there is no doubt that the materials forming the plains were conveyed 
by the Ganges and its tnbutaries. But in this range of meaning the Siwalik 
deposits might claim to be included, for it has been shown that they, too, were 
accumulated through the existing Himalayan drainage system. Confining the 
word alluvinm to its strict geological meaning-to ground subject to flooding 
from the very elements that now exist, the alluidal ground of the North-Western 
> By Professor H. B. Medlicott,Geologic#l Surreyor. 
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Provinces becomes very small. It is necessary to specify still further to bring 
out the distinction to be made in the area under notice ; the word “alluvium” is 
scarcely understood unless as applied to fine deposits from tranquil inundation, 
— and it applies to such indiscriminately ; whereas the point to be indicated is, 
what ground is undergoing increase from any form of deposition, and on 
what ground abrasion is in permanent action, or in other words, where river 
action is formative and where it is destructive. A very large proportion of the 
plains-area is permanently undergoing denudation : the main rivers run 
through it in confined and fixed channels, the flood-waters being well below 
the general level of the country. Several considerable streams, as the Hindan, 
take their rise within this area, and though subject to local overflow, with 
deposition of alluvium, must on the whole carry away annually a large quantity 
of earth. The fixed channels of the great rivers are of very variable width, 
and are generally bounded by steep high banks. The deep course of the river 
oscillates within the larger channel ; the whole of the latter being liable to 
inundation from the floods. 

“ Khadir Matti ” is as near as possible the native equivalent for the Enerlish 
‘ alluvial land.’ But though there is always a large 
total area of alluvial land in the khddirs of the great 
rivers, it is possible that, on the whole, these khddirs are undergoing denuda- 
tion — that the new alluvial land formed by the changes of the river may be pro- 
gressing lower than the older patches removed by the same process. There 
are no data for settling the point : it can only be stated that the fall of the 
rivers through this province is greater than that at which silt-carrying rivers 
become on a targe scale depositing rivers, that the current here seems able 
within the year to carry oft all the silt it receives. Below Ghazipur, on the 
border of the provinces, the fall of the Ganges lessens, and the river becomes 
on a large scale formative, great tracts of country being subject to inundation 
from it. It has not yet been defined how much of the eastern districts come 
under this or that condition of fluviatile action. The whole of the Province of 
Oudh would come under one or other of them. 

Independently of such tracts as come within the snb-deltaic region of the 
great rivers, there is a considerable stretch of country 

Recent deposits. where the drainage is formative. The minor streams 

from the outer skirt of the mountains do not run on into the plains in deep 
channels, ’but through the deposits of earlier times, and flow, at least for many 
miles, in broad shallow and ever-shifting beds formed of their own deposits. 
The load of shingle, gravel, sand, and earth washed into these torrents by the 
heavy rain-fall oflf the precipitous sides formed of the soft conglomerates, sand- 
stones, and clays of the Siwalik hills, is far more than the current can carry 
into the great rivers. Something of the same kind' no doubt takes place in 
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these rivers also : the quantity of large shingle bronglit by them to the mouth 
of their gorges is certainly not carried much further ; but for tlie rest, the clear 
water issuing for the greater part of the year from the gorges seems to carry off 
any excess deposited thereabouts in time of flood. The clear water becomes quite 
muddy soon after entering the khadir. There is thus along the northern mar- 
gin of the plains a broad belt of ground, the formation of wliich is strictly recent. 

The upper portion of it, having a steeper slope than the rest, is chiefly com- 
posed of shingle and gravel with a filling up of sand and earth. This is the 
forest-bearing zone known as the “Wdiar.” Except in the rainy season the 

„ bhabar is devoid of water, streams of considerable 

The Bhabar. . . , 

volume soon sinking into the porous ground, to 

‘ reappear (at least in part) along the lower fringe of the coarse deposits. From 
the cause just mentioned, this outer zone, though having on the whole a 
considerable slope (greater than the general slope of the plains) is especially 
watery and swampy : it is well known as the Tarai. In the Jumna-Ganges 
The T»rai Duab the formation process is especially active owing 

to the greater development here of the soft upper 
Siwilik rocks, which are the most abundant sources of detritus. The Tarai • 
in this Duab is scarcely a noticeable feature, owing probably to the good 
natural drainage; the watershed being here 400 feet above the Ganges at 
Hardwar. Eastwards from the Ganges the Tardi becomes more and more dis- 
tinct; and in the same direction remnants of an ancient bhabar deposit become 
frequent and of increasing elevation, till in the far east, at the base of the 
Sikhim Himalaya, they stand at 1,000 feet over the actual torrents. To tiie 
south of the plains some analogous cases of recent deposits may be found, but 
they are altogether insignificant, the large rivers there also running in chan- 
nels which thej do not overflow to any extent. The phenomena under notice 
have been only incidentally examined, so that the sketch here given is verv 
incomplete and open to correction. 

, It having been shown that the great mass of the plains-deposits belong 1 
Pliocene deposits. * ^ bygone phase of formation, it devolves upon the 

geologist to ascertain the age and nature of that same. 7 
Very little progress has as yet been made to that end, the systematic study of 
the question not having been taken up. Some have maintained that the deposits ' 
are marme or estuarine ; others, as seems more likely, that they are purely | 

fluviatile, by a process precisely like what is now going on in the Lower Pro- | 

Vinces. No trace of marine organism has been discovered in them. But some $ 

bones of terrestrial mammalia were found in a hard bed of calcareous <rravel in 
the bed of the Jumna near Etawa, and which seem to belong to secies or f 

vaneties now extinct, so that these deposits will probably take rank among I 

the later tertianes. From observations made in sinking wells along the line | 
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Bimalayan region. 


Sul)-Himalayan series. 


of railway, one of the engineers has stated the ground section in the Dudb to 
be as follows, viz., loam 35 feet, blue silt 30 feet, strong clay 20 feet, resting on 
a water-bed of reddish sand, from which the water rises some 30 feet. The 
appearance of salts to a very deleterious extent in the water and as an eflSores- 
cence in many parts of the country has been an object of anxious enquiry, 
especially as it seems on the increase. The source of the mischief has not yet 
been determined : it may be altogether due to the great evaporation with in- 
sufficient surface drainage. 

There is more variety for the geologist in the rocky regions north and 
south of the plains. In Kumaon and Garhwal the 
boundary of the province extends up to the great 
snowy range, the frontier of Tibet. West of the Ganges, the District of Dehra 
Dun (including Jaunsar) comprises only a small portion of the Lower Hima- 
laya. There is much uniformity in the arrangement of the Himalayan rocks, 
of which one may make three great divisions. The youngest of these includes 
the tertiary epoch, ranging from the nummulitic ago to the Miocene Siwaliks. 

It has been named the Sub-HimMayan series, as princi- 
pally forming the lower ranges flanking the mountains. 
In it, again, three well-marked physical stages have been described. In point 
of elevation the order of sequence of these has been reversed, the oldest being 
highest, and the youngest lowest. This has not taken place by inversion nor 
yet (it has been argued) by upheaval in steps, through faulting. Appearances 
are best explained by the supposition that, during successive periods of elevation, 
an irregular scarped liue of erosion was weathered out along the newly-raised 
strata (like the present cliffed face of the Siwalik hill«), and that against this 
as a boundary the newer groups of deposits were accumulated, just as we seo 
the hhdbar slopes of the present day. As would result from such a process, 
th^ oldest group has been most exposed and has suffered most from denudation; 
only remnants of it are left along the flanks of the higher hills. The typical area, 
in which all the sub-divisions of this group are seen. 
Lower group. west of the Jumna; the hill stations of 

Kasauli, Dagshai, and Subathu are on these rocks. The lowest member of the 
series consists at its base of brown clays with limestone and fine sandstone, 
passing up into thick red clays and strong sandstones. The age of the lower 
portion is well characterised by abundant nummulitic fossils. Only a very 
small remnant of those bods has been noticed in the North-Western Provinces; 
it occurs on a gap of the ridges bounding the eastern Diin, close above Rikhi- 
kesh and just north of the village of Bhawan. The middle group of the series 
is largely developed in the hills immediately at the base 
Middle group. mountain range, as spurs of which they might 

be hastily described ; but their distinctness as a range is well marked by a line 
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of low gaps anJ of open longitudinal valleys along the geological boundary, 
the drainage passing through the range by narrow gorges, Tliesc features 
may be well seen under Mussooree. From Raj pur to the Ganges this flanking 
range has been removed, but east of the Ganges it appears agiin in great force, 
continuing so up to the Nepal frontier. The strata are well exp iscd along both 
roads up to Naini Td). They consist principally of very massive grey sandstone 
(very like the molassc of Switzerland), with suliorJinatc bands of clav. The 
small nests of lignite found at many places in the sandstone have more than 
once given rise to exaggerated hopes, and even to confldent statements, as to 
the existence of coal. The fine hematite iron oro of Dehchauri, near Kalidhunm 
is only a local concentration of the iron oxide which occurs so tineb- di-seminated 
as an ingredient of the clays. This middle mem ler of tlio series has been 
called the Nahan group, from the chief town of Sirmor. 


The youngest member of the sub-Himalayan series is the Siwalik group, so 
Upper group called from the name given to the outermost range of 

hills by the authors of the well-known Fauna Siva- 
lensis. These hills are much lower than those of the mid lie group, from which 
they are generally separated by the broad longitudinal valleys known as duns." 
These are structural features, not mere valleys of denudation ; the form of dis- 
turbance of the strata is very regular, broad “ normal” anticlinal flexures, the 
axis-plane sloping towards the mountains ; the hills have been weathered out 
along the axis of the flexure, and the dihis Ho on the flat northern slope. The 
original Siwdlik hills are that well-defined portion of the range between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, separating Dehra Dun from the j)lains. From a 
short distance east of the Ganges the range is broken and scare dy rocogniz- 
able, having probably been donudod olf and covered np, if indeed it had'cv-cr 
been so prominent as to the west: the bhibar deposits often reach up to the 
base of the minor range. The Path Dun is an irregular valley of denudation 
m these hills of the Nahan gronp. The lower part of the Siwalik group is 
very hke the Nahan group in composition, save that the sandstone is softer and 
fresher. At the top there is great thickness of conglomerate, both earthy and 
sandy, lie physical separation between the Siwalik and the Nahan groups 
recently been clearly made out ; bat the distinction was, unfortunately, not 
observed m the eollection or the description of the great series of fossils foLrIy 
procured fro.n this region. The vast majority, if not all, of the large mamma- 
lian remains were obtained from the younger, group : some vertebrate fossils 
were found in the Nahan rocks, but were confounded with the rest. A very 
interesting pomt-the comparison of the two faunas-was thus lost. 

The second great rock system to be noticed consists of an unknown thick- 
The slate series. slates, limestones, and sandstones forming 

the first range of the mountains from end to end. 


i 
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The metamorphic series. 


The stations of Chakrata, Mussooree, and Naini Tal are on this range. The strata 
are greatly contorted, although preserving a strike approximately parallel to 
the mountain range ; and the order of the several bands of rock has only been 
vaguely suggested. The only fossils certainly known to have been procured 
from them were some easts of indeterminate bivalves from a band of limestone 
in the gorge of the Tal river, at the east end of the Dehra Dun. The lead 
mines of Sirmor and Subathu are in these rocks Trappean intrusions occur 
in many'places. 

Tlie remaining rock system is that of the metamorphic and crystalline rocks 
with intrusive granite, forming the greater part of the 
hroad zone of the outer or lower Himalaya, up to the 
snowy range. The junction of these rocks with the slate series is well marked in 
the valley north of Naini Tal. There is a large mass of intrusive granite near 
Almora. Copper ore.s occur at many places and are wmrked by the natives. They 
have not been favourably reported on by European mineral-viewers. There are 
many fine bands of rich iron ore, but the ic.accessihility of the ground prevents 
their being extensively used. Impure graphite is found in several places. 

The boundaries of the plains on the south are on the whole irregular 
although the arrangement and relations of the rocks 
are very simple. Tnere are here but two rock sys- 
tems deserving more than mere mention, the great Vindhyan series and a 
crystalline series. The Vindhyans represent a whole 
epoch in the geology of Hindustan, and are divided 
into an upper and lower series, each having several groups. Both of these 
series are fairly represented in the Mirzapur District. The plateau between 
the Ganges and the Son is formed of upper Vindhyan rooks, principally of the 
Kaimur group ; and in the Son valley the lower Vindhyans are well seen. From 
the eastern edge of the provinces, in Mirzapur, the upper Vindhyans are con- 
tinuous right away to Agra, but in great part through Native States ; the north- 
ern scarp forming approximately the boundary of the North-Western Provinces 
throughout the Districts of Allahabad, Banda, Lalitpur, and Jhansi. TheaaiS*- 
is a break here, Sindia’s territories mnning up to the Jumna, but further to 
the north-west, a ridge of Vindhyan sandstone, of the Bhaurer group, on which 
stands the famous ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, runs to within a few miles of Agra 
city. The upper Vindhyans consist of strong bands of sandstone alternating 
with strong bands of shales, in some of which linestone occurs. Along the 
boundary in Banda, Lalitpur, and Jhansi, the bottom beds rest undisturbed upon 
the crystalline, having for the most part completely over-lapped the lower Vin- 
dhyans, of which only a narrow and broken strip is exposed between Kirsir 
and the Dhasan. The lower Vindhyansare made up of limestones, sandstones and 
shales, a characteristic variety of which has porcellanic and trap] mid aspects. 


Southern region. 


The Vindhyans. 
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Throughout their immense area in this part of India the Vindhyan strata are 
quite undisturbed, except along the south margin, as in the Son valley, and 
again along the north-west boundary, as in the ridge of Fatehpur Sikri. The 
direction of disturbances in this latter position is parallel to that of the Ara- 
vali system, of which it is probably only a secondary and reflex effect. The 
Vindhyan rocks have given great disappointment to geologists in not having 
as yet yielded any fossil remains. It is only known through their stratigraphical 
relations to the Indian coal-bearing rocks that they can be at latest of middle 
palaeogoic age. The sandstones of the Vindhyans afford everywhere admirable 
building stones. 

The crystalline rocks only appear to any- extent in lower Bundelkhand, in the 
The crystallines of Bundet- wide bay formed by the Vindhyan scarps; princi- 

pally in the Districts of Lalitpur and Jhansi, occu- 
pying the head of the bay, and to a less extent in Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Banda, 
where the outcrops through the plains-deposits become less and less frequent. The 
rock is chiefly gneiss, often granitoid. The strike of the foliation and bed- 
ding, when observable, is generally east and west. Greenstone dykes are of 
frequent occurrence, with a prevailing north-west to south-east direction. But 
the most remarkable feature of this area is the number of great quartz-reefs. 
They have a prevailing north-easterly run, but exceptions are frequent. They 
stand up in abrupt wall-liko’ridges, sometimes over 300 feet high, many yards 
wide, and running perfectly straight for several miles continuously or appearin(» 
again on the same strike. They seem to be of earlier date than all the trap- 
dykes, and are often highly impregnated with' steatite, and otherwise display- 
ing metamorphic characters. It might be thought that gold should be found 
in or about these great quartz-reefs, but there is no trace or tradition of its 
occurrence. 

The other rocks, of which more mention may be made, occupy a few square 
Singrauu. “ British Singrauli, the southern division of 

the Mirzapur District. On the entrance south there 
HHifcgneiss, part of the great gneiss area of Behar and Bengal. Between this 
and the lower Vindhyans there is a band of snb-metamorphic rocks, prin- 
cipally clay-slates. South of this band, and resting on the gneiss, there is a 
small patch of this coal-bearing rock, the eastern extremity of the south Kiw4 
basin. From the Kota mine in Singrauli was derived all the coal that for 
yoars used to be taken on pack-bullocks across the Vindhyan plateau to 
Mirzapur. 

FISH. 

Attention was directed to the fisheries of India in 1867, and Dr. Day 

rish-econoiDy. appointed to report on the fish of these provinces 

as well as the rest of India, His report was published 
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ia 1873. He divides the fish into those of the hills aad those of the plains. 
Amongst the more important of the plains species is the mahdser (or carp), which 
lives in the rivers of the plains daring the cold months, when the hill-streams 
are too small and too cold to afford proper sustenance. During the rains the 
mahdser migrates to the hills, and ascending some distance up the colder waters 
of the larger rivers, turns aside for breeding purposes into their warm side- 
streams. These side-streams, unreplenished by snow-water, are the natural 
breeding-places of most of the more valuable fish of the carp family residing 
near such places, and anything that interferes with them whilst there, most 
materially injure the fisheries. A large majority of the young fish remain in 
the hill-streams until the next rains. The local non-migratory fishes pass up 
small water-courses and channels, depositing their eggs in irrigated fields, 
flooded plains, temporarily formed tanks, on the grassy sides of rivers and 
lakes. 

' Much destruction is caused by the canals through which large quantities of 
Causes of the destruction Asli And t*»eir way from the hills, but having once 
fish. entered them, they arc unable to return again for breed- 

ing, and multitudes perish when the canals are allowed to run dry for repairs. 
Again, the existence of fixed weirs across the hill-streams, up which large carp 
proceed to breed, is a fertile source of destruction. These are constructed in 
Kumaon and Garhwdl at the close of the rains, and remain until the next floods. 
They are placed usually at the tail of each pool, or at the junction of two 
rivers, and effectually prevent the escape of any fish that has once got above 
them. Similar contrivances exist on all the small streams wilhin the hills, and 
the dams made to draw off a supply of water for the small flour-mills are uti- 
lised for the same purpose. In the plains, engines, fixed and movable, are also 
used in the most wasteful way. Some account of the nets and other imple- 
ments in use will be found in the description of each district, and here it will 
be useful to give the opinions of the district officials on the question of the 
necessity for Government interference in the preservation of fish in the Mee- 
rut Division. 

The Commissioner writes : — “ I think it may safely be concluded that the 

Fish-preserving in the proportion of the population who live by fishing as a 
Meerut Division. trade is not large ; the proportion of persons who 

have no other occupation than fishing is small, but it is increased by others 
•who resort to fishing at odd times, probably in times when they have nothing 
better to do. So far, then, as the fisherman class is concerned, I do not think 
there is much to fear of their efforts making any appreciable impression on the 
fish-supply. But there is a fear that, unless the reckless system of wholesale 
destruction is stopped, the fish-supply may become scant. There seem to be 
two main causes which lead to this wanton destruction of fish : the first is by 
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reason of the facilities afforded for doing so in the canals and di.-tnlniturv 
channels, and the second is the absence of any check in respect of rivers. He 
continues that nets or gratings at the head of canals will be liable to be car- 
ried away in heavy floods, so proposes fish-ladders at each fall. ‘‘ The iiiain 

points for consideration would be to prevent damming streams for tlir 

purpose of catching fish ; second, a limit to the size of the mesh in nets ; third, 
a close season, say from first July to first October, seems to be essentially 
necessary, and catching fish within these dates should be prohibited. The cl(..=e 
season need not apply to every kind of fish, but to those more generally used 
for food. The limit to the size of the mesh of nets would only stop the fry being 
caught, but the prohibition to damming or diverting streams would also pre- 
vent the wholesale destruction w'hich now takes place.” “ There is no doubt 
that the most wanton destruction of fish does take jdace, and that fish are dis- 
appearing from the sub-streams of the Ganges and J umna. Where twenty or 
thirty years ago fish of ten or fifteen pounds could be caught, none are now' to 
be seen except fry, and such fry the native fishermen net and snare in every 
way at all seasons. 

The Collector of Saharanpur “has no remarks to offer on the subject.” 

The Collector of Meerut (February 22nd, 1872) observed 
Opinions of Collectors. there is no question that considerable daniage 

is done to the young fish, by the indiscriminate use of nets with extremely 
small meshes, without any regard to the spawning season, and in the smaller 
streams, by the practice freely resorted to by the fishermen and others of dain- 
ming up the streams, drying off the portion below, and then taking out the 
larger fish, while the smaller are left to perish. I do not think the establish- 
ment of a close season would meet with any opposition. At the spawning sea- 
son, fish are considered impure and scarcely fit for food, and it is only the very 
poorest part of the population that makes use of fish at that season. There 
would be little difficulty in the introduction of a fixed close season, and this 
would greatly protect the fishing interests. I think a close season from 15th 
June to 1st November would give a fair time for spawning and the growth 
of the young fry. The mesh I would recommend should be one inch and a 
half from knot to knot, or perhaps even two inches. Small rewards for croco- 
diles’ eggs would aid in the extermination of those reptiles, and this could be 
easily arranged for.” The Assistant Collector of Meerut reported that “as 
little fishing is carried on in the rains, the destruction of breeding fish and fry 
is not very great. No doubt there is considerable destruction, for all fish, 
breeding or not, are, when caught, killed without distinction.” Difficulties 
would exist in regulating the minimum size of the mesh of nets, and he is 
“ opposed to Government doing anything, especially as regards fry, because 
the subordinate native officers and the police being high-caste men among the 
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liindu population, it would rest with persons quite unacquainted with distinc- 
tions in classes of fish to decide as to what is fry and what is not ; while we 
may be sure that considerable oppression would be exercised.” The Collector 
of Muzafiarnagar (March 29th, 1872) reported, first, that there is no limit to the 
size of mesh employed, but that nets haring very small meshes are used mainly 
for fishing in fiiils and ponds, and nets with larger meshes for river-fishing; second, 
that nature practically provides a close season for fish during the monsoon; 
third, that the consumption of fish in the district is not excessive, and conse- 
quently the destruction of small fry does not appear to take place systemati- 
cally. “ Except occasionally, when fields are flooded in the rains, there does 
not seem anywhere, or at any time, to be any wholesale destruction of small 
fry;” he sees no practical difficulty in regulating the minimum size of the meshes 
of nets, or prescribing a close season, but does not consider such necessary in 
his district. 

Nothing, that 1 am aware of, has been done to carry out any of these sug- 
gestions, or to interfere in any way with the present wanton and wholesale 
destruction of fish. I give the names of the more common description of fish 
found in these provinces, with a reference to the page of Dr. Day’s report,* 
where they are described at some length. The inammalia, birds, and insects 
will be found in the next volume, and thus a complete list will be given illustrat- 
ing the natural history of these provinces. 

Sub-fam. TELEOSTEI. . Family Gobudce. 


OrJer AcAsrHOPTEBYoii. 
Family Percidce, Cuv. 


Gotiiiis giuris, Ham. Bu'’h. Gulu, H. Blotched 
and spotted with rusty brown. Attains a 
foot and a half in length. Bay, 253. 


Ambassis baculis, Ham. Buch. Kunggi, H, 
Beales minute. Day, 249. 

Ambassis nama. Ham. Buch. Bhakra,pompiya, 
H. Small. Day, 249. 

Ambassis lala. Ham. Buch. Chandi, H. Scales 
minute lateral line absent. Orange, with 
four or five vertical bands; first dorsal nearly 
black. Only a few inches long. Day, 249. 


Family MnctiiDfE, Bich. 

Mugil caseasia, Ham. Buch. K ikse, bua, H. 
Silvery ; uncovered space on chin, eye, base 
of pectoral, and centre of base of caudal 
gamboge yellow. Found in Ganges and 
Jumna. Day, 252, 

Mugil corsula. Ham. Buch. Anu dri of the Ken. 
D.4i, A. I, L. 1.50, L. tr.l5. 


Family Nandidce, Gunther. 

Badis Buchanani, Bleeker. Chiri, hdia puiiya, 
H, Fnrplish black, banded. Day, 254. Small. 

Badis dario, Ham Buch. Lateral line absent. 
Colours and size as in last species. Day, 
254. 

Nandris marmoratiis. Cuv. Gadha, hulsa, bad- 
hal, H. No pseudobranchice. Day, 265. 


Family Labtkinthici, Cue. 

Trichogaster fasciatus, Bl. Schn. Kang*., H. 
Greenish, banded, and some of the fins red- 
spotted. Day, 256. Small. 

T. lalius. Ham. Bnch. Banded, owing to every 
scale being half light blue and half scarlet; 
fins spatted red. 


1 Calcutta, Government Press, 1873, 
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Family OrniocEPHAiiD®, BIteker. 

Ophioceplial*a marutius, Ilam. Buch. Sold, 
daiJa, kabra, H. Orange, with Tcrtical 
bands and white spots. Sometimes as long 
as four feet. Day, 257. 

O. ttriatuM, Lac^p. Chota saul, moral, 11. Grey 
above, whitish beneath, striated with black. 
Day, 257. 

O, gachua, Ham. Buch. Chabu, dberi dbok, II 
Greenish; pectoral barred ; the other fins 
with orange edgings. Attains a foot in 
length. Day. 268. 

O. punctatus, Bloch. Gari, phul dhnk, II. 
Dirty green, , banded, and sometimes with 
numerous black dots over the body. Same 
size as preceding. Day, 258. 

Family BBTirciioBOELLto.E, Bl. 

Maotaeembha, panealu*, Ham. Buch. Gurcki, 
j»gar, H. Attains a length of about six 
inches. Day, 259. 

Af. armatu», Lacdp, Bahm, H. Marbled and 
striped, sometimes with round .spots. Found 
throughout India, even to the Himalaya, 
attaining two feet and upwards in length. 

* Day, 269. 

Order Anicaiithiiii. 

Sub-order Anacanihini-pleuronectoidei. 
Family FnaoKORECTiotE. 

Symaptura pan, Ham. Buch. A species of 
sole found in the Ganges high above tidal 
influence. Day, 260. 

OkDEB PilTSOSTOSlI. 

Family SiLoniotE. 

Hacrones aor. Ham. Buch. Sinyhdri, H. Max- 
illary barbels extend to the end of the cau- 
dal fin. Adipose dorsal with a black spot at 
ts posterior extremity. Large cat-fish, at- 
taii^g sexeral feet in length. Day, 261. 

Af. Lamarrif Cut. Tengara, H. Maxillary bar- 
bels extend to the end of the first dorsal fin. 
A black spot at the posterior end of the adi- 
pose dorsal. Found in the upper portions of 
the Ganges and Jumna, attaining several feet 
in length. Day, 261. 

Af. chryanua. Day. PUa katarni, H. Barbel 
freely longer than the head. No separate 
inter-neural shield on the nape. Body golden 
ablackblotch-behindtheopercles. Day, 262 ! 

Af. carcio. Ham. Buch. Kagar, hatahra, H. 
MaxUlary barbels reach the caudal fin. 
Dorsal spine serrated on both aides : adi- 
pose fin Aort. Banded, and having a shoul- 
der mark a few inches long. Day, 262, 


M. nangra. Hum. Buch. Maxill.try liarlH-ls 
reach the vent Dorsal spine entire ; .adi- 
pose fin short. Mud coloured, with llirie 
vertical green bands. Ganges and Juinuj, 
to two inches long. Day, 262 . 

if. botius. Ham. Buch Barbels shorter than 
the head. Dorsal spine entire Brown. 
Length up to si.v inolu -. Day, 202 . 

M. ttngiirii. Ham Buch. Tim/orn, II Mtxil- 
lary barbels reach thecaudsl. DorKd spine 
entire; adipose flu long. Lmgitudinal 
bands and a ilark ^hmll ler m.vrk. L’ppcr 
portions of .luinna and Ganges; growi to 
six inches. Day, 26s. 

if. curia. Ham Buch. Kontci tcnijora, II. 
Mavill.-iry l)arl>ela as longat the hca-l. Dor- 
sal .spine entire : adi[>ose llii .short. Brown- 
ish, with two transverse bands acnas the 
tail. Grows to six inches. Day, 263. 

PKudeutropiua athcrimHdra,B\ f^ttbol patokri, 
II. Maxillary barbels reach the Ua.se of the 
anal fin. Three or four ioiigilodiiial lateral 
bands. Attains to four inches in length. 
Day, 265. 

P. muriua, Ham. Buch. B’U-hua, H. Maxillary 
barbels reach the base of the anal flu. At- 
tains to eight inches. Day, 26 i. 

P. gorua, Jlam, Buch. /lacAu t, Anrii /, II. Max- 
illary barkel.s reach the ventral lin. .\dipose 
dorsjil fin becomes ab,sorl)ed in the a<lulls. 
Silvery. Attains a length of one fo >L l).ay, 
266. 


Callirhrmi.t bimnculntua, Bl. Gingirdri, pnphtn, 
H. Four barbels, the maxillary rc.ach the 
middle of the fish Anal nut confluent 
with the cimDI- pectoral spine internally 
iletilii ulaled iic.ar its end. A round bl.ack 
spot above the middle pectoral fin. Day, 266. 


C. pabda, Ham. Buch. Four barbell, the max- 
illary reaching to the second third of the 
anal fin, and not confluent with the caudal ; 
pectoral spine smooth. A black blotch be- 
hind the gill-opcniug. Ganges. 


C. Egertonii, Day. Palawa, pain, H. Four bar- 
l»ls, the maxillary extend slightly beyond 
the base of the pectoral fin. Anal not con- 
fluent vrith the caudal ; pectoral spine den- 
ticulated internally. Nnmerons brownish 
blotches cover the body, and a large one 
exists over the posterior half of the pecto- 
ral fin. Day. 257. 


WaUagoaltu, Bl. Matti, Ih^U, H. A voracious 
feeaer; sometimes known as the Ireah-water 
shark. Attains (o-severai feet; is good eating. 
-Uay, 267. 


FISH. 


Claritia magur. Ham. Buch. Kugga, mdgur, H. 
Maxillary barbels reacli nearly to the end 
of the pectoral fin ; vertical fins not iinitod. 
Dirty brown colour Attains to 18 inches, 
and is considered good eating. Day. 2o9. 

Saccobrnnchit't Bloch. S(»gi, H. 

Maxillary b.nrbels roach the middle of pec- 
toral, or even the commencement of the 
ventr.al fins. Leaden, sometimes with two 
longitudinal yellow bands. Day, 269. 

Ailia Bcngalen.iin, Gray. Paphta, Panj. Grows 
to seven inches. Silvery; =ome of the fins 
frequently st.ained with grey on the edges. 
The barbels extend to nearly the middle of 
the length of the fish. Day, 270. 

Ailiichthys punctata, D.iy. Patdai, patuwa, H. 
Barbels extend to the middle of the flsh. 
Silvery; upper surface of the head nearly 
black; a large black spot on the base of 
the caudal fin. Attains to four inches in 
upper portions of the Jumna. Day, 270. 

Eutropitchlhys racha,iinm. Bach. A7macA,H. 
Barbels about as long as the head. Silvery; 
greyish along the back. Grows to a foot. 
Day, 270. 

I{pmipimcIuJ>,.a cenm, Ilain. Buch. Paduwa, 
chclHwa, II. Six barbels; no nasal pair. 
Attains to five inches. Day, 272. 

/I. i-iridi'Scens.Uam. Buch. H<tdda,ll. Green- 
ish brown, with two light green bands; 
a dark mark on the dorsal fin and each lobe 
with a similar blotch. Jumna. Day, 272. 

G/t/ptes<ern«mstnV(t«m, McClelland. Nawnjapn, 
H. Breadth of hc.ad nearly equals the length. 
Maxillary barbels extend beyond the root 
of the pector-al. Lips not fringed. Occipital 
process three times as long as broad Cau- 
dal peduncle nearly twice as long as high. 
Dorsal spine moiothan half as long .as head 
Brown; fins yellow stained with black Ki- 
vers along the base of the Himalayas. 
D.ay, 273. 

G. telchitta. Ham, Buch. Tdiya, H. Head longer 
than broad. Maxillary barbels e.xtend to 
the posterior edge of the orbit. Lips 
roughened, but not fringed. Occipital pro- 
cess three times as long as broad. Caudal 
peduncle twice as long as high. Fin rays 
not plaited inferioriy. Dorsal spine two- 
thirds as long as the head. Blackish brown; 
fins yellow with black bands. Caudal black, 
with a yellow edge. Day, 273. 

G. modestum, Day Breadth of the head equals 
its length. Lips not fringed. Occipital 
process slightly longer than broad at its 
base. Caudal peduncle two-thirds as high 
as long. Fin rays not plaited inferioriy. 
Dorsal spine half as long as the head. U ni- 
form brown. Attains to three inches. Day, 
274. 


Amhh/cepa mangois. Ham. Buch. Suhhae, billi, 
.iiiddl, H. Head as wide as long. Maxillary 
liarhels reach the end of the pectoral spine- 
Occipital process rudimentary. Candal 
peduncle as deep as long. Oi*ve brown, 
with a dark line commencing opposite the 
opcrcles and dividing into two, one proceed- 
ing to the centre of the caudal, the inferior 
to the base of the anal. 


Family. Scombresocidie. 

B clone canc Ha fluxa. Buch. the pike. Aanqa, 
H. Lateral line not keeled. Four or five 
dark blotches between the bases of the pec- 
toral and anal fins. 


Family. Ctprisidce. 

Mayaa modesta. Day. Greenish brown ; a blotch 
below dorsal fin and another at the base of 
the caudal. Probably from the Himalayas. 
Day, 277. 

Dtscognathus lamta, Ham Buch. Fathar chata, 
11. Four barbels. A dark spot behind the 
gill-opening, and generally a band along the 
side. Attains to six inches. Day, 277. 

Oreinus iinnaiui, Heckel. Gul-guli,saul,H. Sil- 
very and spotted ; sometimes a few of the 
spots are red, Attains to two feet in the 
Himalayas, where it is sometimes called 
a trout Day, 278. 

Pchizotharax Hodgsonit. Giinther. Binawet, H. 
Attains to 18 inches in Himalayas .and head 
of the Ganges. Day, 278. 

Libeo nancar, Ham Buch. Four barbels. Ob- 
tained in Gor.akhpur. 

L calba-xii, Ham. Buch. Kalabdnn or kalabains 
H. Four barbels. Attains to four feet. 

L. currhius, Ham. Buoh Kursa, kurcki, H. 
Attains to live feet. Day, 279. 

L rohita. Ham Buch. Rohu, H. Four barbels, 
tho rostral sometimes absent. Day, 279. 

L. mora/a, Ham. Buch Four barbels, Ganges. 
Attains a length of six inches. Day, 279. 

ricnorbynrhns, McCIell. Gidh, H. One pair 
of maxillary barbels. Himalayas. Day, 279. 

L. bicolor, McClell. Gidha, muhcli, gaiwa. H. 
One pair of maxillary barbels. Himalayas. 

Cirrhma mrigala, Ham. Buch. Naim, H. Two 
barbels : upper lip entire. Attains to three 
feet or more. 

C. gohama. Ham. Buch. Bahra, tildri, Panj. 
Two rostral barlifls ; upper lip fringed 
Attains a length of eight inches. 
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C. latia. Ham. Biich. Four barbels ; upper 
lip fringed. Small. 

C. reba. Ham. Bucli. Riwa, H. One pair of 
short rostral barbels; upper lip fringed or 
entire. About a foot. Day, 282. 

Catia Suehanani, Cur. Batcdsa, katla, H. At- 
tains to sereral feet in length, and is good 
eating. Day, 283. 

Barbus immaculatus, McClell. No pores or 
snout. Day, 284. 

B. sarana, Ham. Buoh. Oidhi, kauK, derhi,pola, 
H. Attains a length of two feet. 

B. tor, Ham. Bach. Mahdser, H. Lips lobed. 
Day, 285. ! 

B. cbilinoides, McClell. Grows to eight inches. 
Day, 286. 

B. chela, Ham. Buch. Kuchcha karawa, H. 
Six inches in length. 

B. cohehenius. Ham. Buch. Kanchon pangti, H. 
A'black spot on side orer anal Sn. Day, 286. 

B. ticto, Ham. Buch. Kauli, kotri, 11. Rarely 
exceeds four inches in length. Day, 287. 

B. stigma, Cur F atiija, H A dark spot near 
posterior end of lateral line, another across 
the base of middle dorsal rays. 

B- ehrysopterus, McClell. Bawdri, H, Fins 
black tipped. 

Nuria danrica, Ham. Buch. Sumara, mola, mah~ 
tea, H, A black lateral band. Day, 288. 

Rasbora daniconius, Ham. Buch. Millaoa, U. 
No barbels ; mostly a black lateral stripe. 

Aspidoparia morar, Ham. Buch. Chilwu, II. 
Attains up to six inches in length. Day, 289. 

A. jaya, Ham. Buch. Pahrua, H. 

Bohtee co(( 0 ,Ham. Buch. Gurdha,chanddla mak- 
ni, H. 

Barilius piscatorius. Ham. Buch, Lohdri, II. 

Ten rertical b.ars. Attains to fire inches. 

B. modestus. Day. Back dark ; sides silvery. 
Four inches in length. Day, 290. 

B. shaera. Ham Buch. Gurha, H. Twelve 
vertical bars. Five inches. Day, 290. 

B. vagra, Ham. Buch. Indistinct vertical bars. 

B. barila, Ham. Buch. Persi, H. Fourteen or 
fifteen vertical bars. 

B. beta. Ham. Buch. Gtda, II. Two rows of 
blotches. Day, 291. 


B. hoalius, Ham. Buch. IlayuU, H. To six 
inches in length. 

Danio devario, Ham. Buch. Baba, dahriya, H. 
No barbels. 

Perilampus atpnr. Ham. Buch. lHuriya, H. 
Greenish, with a silvery lateral band. Day, 

292. 

P. laubitca, H.ara. Buch. Kunchcliya, H. A 
black mark above base of pectoral fin. Day, 

293. 

Chela bacaila, Flam Buch. Chcliya, H. At- 
tiiins to six inches. 

C. gora. Ham. Bucli. Chcliya H. Attains to 
eight inches in length. 

Botia dario, Ham. Buch. Bahttya, II. Barbels 
eight. 

B. Almorba, Gray. Barbels eight. 

Nemacheilus botia, Ham, Buch. Guhitca, H. 
B.idy irregularly blotched. Caudal emargi- 
nate. Day, 296. 

N. rupicota, McClell. Cldtal, U. Eleven to se- 
venteen bands, brown, and wider than the 
ground colour. Caudal forked. Length 3J 
inches. Day, 206. 

Ali roaato, McClell. F.loven to thirteen dark 
zones encircle the body, not half the width 
of the ground colour. Caudal forked. 

iV mo«ton«a, McClell. Ld! machhli,U. Twelve 
vertical brown bands. Caudal forked. 
Hiinalayas, 

iV. spilopfcrua, Cuv. Eleven to fifteen irre- 
gular bands. Caudals slightly cmarginate. 
Himalayas. 

Family Clopeidie. 

Engraulis tclara. Ham. Bucli. Vencha, Ben. 
Found in the Gauges. Day, 299. 

Family Notoptebidce. 

Notopterus hapirat, Bonn. Moh, H. Attains 
to two feet or more. 

Order PtAorosTOMATA. 

Sub-order Selackoidei, 

Family CAEcnARiincB. 

Carchartas gnngeticus, Miill. Of a grey colour. 
This savage ground shark attains a length 
of five feet. Day, 305. 

Sub-order Batoidei or Rays. 

Trygnn uarnnk, Forsk,, and T. sephen, Forsk, 
Both found 111 the Ganges. 
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HISTORY. 

The earliest settlement of the Aiyan race within the confines of India was 
in that portion of the Panjab lying between the Drishadwati (Khagar) andSara- 

„ , swati(Sarsuti)rivmrs, to the west of and adjoin- 

Vaidik period. . ' , ' *' 

ing the upper Dnab, the Brahinavarta of Mann. 

It was here that the principal personages mentioned in the Vedas lived, and, 
under the auspices of Saraswati, the goddess of learning, the Vedas and Purdnas 
were compiled. The Vedas show us a colony of fair-complexioned strangers settled 
amongst dark-skinned, rude and uncivilised aborigines. The mode of life of these 
colonists was simple in the extreme. The head of the family combined in himself 
the office of priest and chief, and the members devoted themselves chiefly to cul- 
tivating the ground and tending cattle. Hence they spread into the Dnab 
and eastern India. The Solar race gave kings to Ajndhiya in southern Oudh, 
and colonies to a great part of these provinces. One branch settled in 
Tirhiit and founded the family of the Maitliila kings, and another occupied 
southern Tirhnfc or Vaisali (Saran). The Lunar race sprung from the same stock, 
and occasionally Intermarrying with the Solar line, gave princes to Pratish- 
thana, a city to the south of .Ajndhiya (Ayodhya), to Kashi (Benares), Maga- 
dha and Behar ; to the Vindhya hills, and across them to Berar (Vidarbha). 
The earliest princes of Kusasthali, on the Narbada, Dwarka in Gujrat, Hastind- 
pur and Muttra, belong to the same race. Though there are hints of settlement 
in the peninsula, yet these are so indistinct, that it is difficult to say whether 
they belong to the original works in which they are mentioned or are interpola- 
tions of later times.^ 

Tlie earliest traditions regarding these provinces are connected with the upper 
Duab, and there centre in Hastinapur, the ancient city of the Pandavas, situated 
in the parganah of Hastinapur in the Meerut District. Few traces of the old city 
now remain to show what its extent may have been, but universal report points 

, out the existing shapeless kherm or mounds as the 

TheMahabharata. p f , 

residence ot the moon-descended princes of the 

house of Bharata, from whom came the actors in the great war mentioned in 
the pages of the Mahabharata. With the exception, perhaps, of the Ramdyana, 
devoted to the achievements of the Solar race, there is no work in India which 
has had such influence on the Hindu mind as the Mahabharata. Its legends 
are ns household words, and are used as commonly and naturally in the conver- 
sation and writings of the people as the mythical history of Greece and Rome 
and the narratives of the Sacred Scriptures are quoted in the west. And this 
is no decaying influence, for up to the present day, the belief is universal that 


^ For a popular and accurate resume of the facts known concerning tlio Vaidik and Brah- 
manic ages, I would refer the reader to Mrs.Manning’s (Mrs. Speir) “Ancient India,” and for the 
literature and its historv to Jlai Muller’s works. 
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the perusal, or even listening to the perusal, of the Mahdhharata cleanses from all 
sin. It is impossible to understand almost any moderrr popular work written by 
Hindus for Hindu readers without at least an acquaintance with the outlines of 
the story of the Lunar race ; so that apart from its historical interest, the records 
of this great family would appear to demand some notice in the present volume. 

Setting aside the miraculous eveuts, which in common with the Iliad and 
JEneid surround, as with a halo, the births and exploits of the principal heroes, 
Historical value of these residue of the narrative may he accepted as 

legends. founded on facts. There is nothing unnatural in the 

circumstances of the dispute between the rival branches of the family of Kiiru, 
and no reason appears for considering the whole as a gigantic fraud perpe- 
trated by the nation at largo and permitted to pervade the entire post-Vedio 
literature of the different Hindu communities throughout India fur the juirpose 
of deception. This is not the place for entering into a critical examination of the 
Mahdbharata, as to W'hetlier it is the work of one hand or of luanv', or what 
portions have been written soon after the events they record, and what may be 
considered the interpolations of successive editors. Professor H. H, 'Wilson 
places the compilation at no later date than the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, whilst General Cunningham fixes on the end of the fifteenth 
century before Christ, making the birth of Parikshit to have occurred in 1430 
before Christ, six years before the great war.' 

• ! Cunningham in Arch. Rep. I., 125. The grounds on wbicli this 

l h that 

the birth of Parifcsh.t the aereu Rishis (the great Bear) were in JIdgba, and the Kdli age the,, 
commenced. The Kishis pass through each lunar asterism in 100 years (/W p. 233, note) and 

Fnranagtwe 1,015 years; the Matsya Purina has 1,050 years, and the Bl.agavata I,U5years The 
Teriod’ 'sTe?' " -‘--'^eup 1,550 years. Professor Wils;n eonside’rs the 

JZtZT V forty-seven kings, which as the divisor of 1050 

T twenty-two years to each reign. The duration of the reigns of 

the mneNandas will place the birth of Parikshit. according to the Vishnu Purina. 1 116 years 
beforethe accessionof Chandnagupta (Sandrakottus) In 315 B C orUaOB C that 1. » 

SSlZelTZZ Matsya chronology the dateof krikS” 

IX.. ns) W»^ord (As. Bes. 

fu«sUteh.veoecurredi„thethirieer^^^ 

z:r:/2: wr::r?iet£X\Tr " " - — 

«r. Bentley (Hindh Astronomy, p. 67) bri^gsL LTeof Yrdlil^^yrBT Zub '"'""ht 

iTura'cTfr *“ "rrr ? orfourZL 

The pomiZute iZ Mababharats, and the reputed commencement of the Kali age.’' 
he popular date for its commenement is 3101 B. C., or the date of Koah's deluge (MiH). 
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The account given in the Mahabharata may be supplemented from the 
genealogical portions of tbe Pur4nas, whicb substan- 

The PuranaB. o o r ^ 

tially agree with tbe facts recorded in the great epic. 
The Purdnas are eighteen in numbei’, compiled at different times and by various 
hands. The Vishnu Parana, which has been translated by Professor Wilson^ 
and edited by Dr. Hall, is the principal, and next to the Bhagavata is still 
regarded as the great authority on matters connected with their religion by largo 
sections of the Hindu community. Professor VVilson attributes its compila- 
tion to some time before the twelfth century of our era. According to Amara 
Sinha, who flourished fifty-six years before Christ, a Purdna should contain five 
books, one relating to primary creation or cosmogony ; the next to secondary 
creation, or the destruction and renovation of worlds, including chronology; 
thirdly, the genealogy of gods and patriarchs ; fourthly, the reigns of the Manus, 
or periods called manioantaras ; and lastly, history, giving an account of the 
Lunar and Solar races, and of their descendants, to modern times. None of the 
Puranas come up to this standard, and the Vishnu Punina only in part ; but so 
much more so than the others, that “ it is one of the circumstances which give 
to this work a more authentic character than most of its fellows can pretend 
to.” Imperfect as they are, and disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of 
later times, the Puranas, with the great epic poems, are the chief amongst the 
few historical records w'e possess of any antiquity to assist us in compihng 
an account of the heroic age.* 

The Lunar race in the Puranas are descended from Brahma, who sprang from 

„ the lotus foi-ming the navel of Narayana. From Brah- 

The Lunar race. . • , n » . o 

ina came Atn, and from Atn, Soma or the moon, whom 


* Collected works, Vols. VI. to X.: London, 1862-71. ’Professor Wilson writes; “The 

different works known by the name of Pnranas are evidently derived from the gams religions 
system as the Ramayana and Mahabharata, or from the mytho-heroic stage of Hindu belief. They 
present, however, peculiarities which designate their belonging to a later period, and to an im- 
portant modification in the progress of opinion. They repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the 
two great poems ; they expand and systematize the chronological computations ; and they give 
a more definite and connected representation of the mythological fictions and the historical tradi- 
tions. But, besides these and other particulars, which may be derivable from an old, if not from 
a primitive era, they offer characteristic peculiarities of a more modern description, in the para- 
mount importance which they assign to individual divinities, in the variety and purport of the 
rites and observances addressed to them, and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the 
power and graciousness of those deities, and of the efficacy of implicit devotion to them. Siva 
and Vishnn, under one or other form, are almost the sole objects that claim the homage of the 
Hindus in the Puranas, departing from the domestic and elemental ritual of the Vedas, and exhi- 
biting a aectarial fervour and exclusiveness not traceable in the Bam&yaoa, and only to a quali- 
fied extent in the Mahabharata. They are no longer authorities fur Hindu belief, as a whole : 
they are special guides for separate and sometimes confiicting branches of it ; compiled for tbe 
evident purpose of promoting the preferential, or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
of Siva.’’ (V. P. I, e.) 
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Brahma installed as the sovei'eign of Brahmans, plants and the stars. Soma, 
by an intrigue with Tara, the wife of Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, had a son 
named Bndha, who married Ila, a daughter of the sun. To him was born Puru- 
ruvas who, by the nymph Urvasi, had six sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Ayus. Yaydti, the son of Ayus, had five sons, to whom he severally aiiplied to 
remove the premature decay under wdiich he suffered owing to the curse of 
his father-in-la-w. Alt refused to undergo the privations of old age except 
Puru, the youngest, who willingly gave his youth to his father and became an 
aged man. Yajmti, touched with the piety of his youngest son, subsequently 
. determined to resume his decrepitude. He called all his sons before him and 
restored to Puru his youth, and distributed amongst them all his kingdom. To 
Turvasu he gave the south-east of his kingdom, and his posterity ended with 
Marutta, who adopted Dushyantu of the race of Puru. Druhyu' was made 
prince of the west, Anu of the north, and Yadu of the south. All were 
directed to govern as viceroys of Puru, who was declared monarch of the whole 


earth. 


Yadu had several sons, and amongst his descendants were Krishna and Ba- 
The Uauraras, h'lraraa, the allies of the Pandavas. In the line of Puru 

came Dushyantu, rvho was adopted by his cousin Ma- 
mtta, and had by Sakuntala,^ the mighty king Bharata, the emperor of the entire 
earth. He is the first great king of the race, and to this day India is known 
amongst Hindus as Bharatavaraha, or the country of Bhdrata. Amongst his 
descendants come Sahotra, the father of Hastin, who founded Hastin"dpura. 
Hastin had three sons, the oldest of whom W'as named Ajamirha. The sove- 
reignty of Hastindpura itself remained in the hands of his son Rikshu, who was 
succeeded by Samvarana. Haryaswa, the fifth in descent from Nila, the bro- 
ther of Rikshu, had five sons, of whom their father said — “ These my five 
CpancJia) sons are able (akin) to protect the countries,” and hence they were 
termed Panchdlas. Even thus early dissensions e.xisted in the family, for we find 
from the Mahdbdrata that the Panchalas expelled their cousin Samvarana from 
Hastinapur, which was again recovered by his son Kuru, who gave his name to 
the holy district of Kurukshetra.* In the Puranas the possessions of the Kau- 
ravas and the Panchalas form the middle districts of Bharatavarsha. To the 


fV p’lV «»»>.seqaently said 

M 7 princes of the lawless .MIechchas of the nnrth ” while the 

hTm7/l“ thepeninrilauff^m 

in his bea’utif u, poem of SakulVor 

is laid in the Bijnor Distriet. (Ed. Williams: Hertford laSS) ^ a^ef’ Th^ 

ham. Anc. Geogh, 331. Thanesar.-Cunning- 
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Panchala. 


Raja Santana. 


Pancbala family belonged Drupada, in wdiose reign their 
jiossessions tycre divided. Drona/ with the assistance 
of the Pandavas, conquered the entire kingdom, and then coded the southern 
portion to Drupada. Panchala at this time would seem to include the entire 
tract of country to the north and west of Dehli, from the Siwalik (Shiwdlak) 
hills to the Chambal. In the sonthern portion, the principal cities were 
Makandi on the Ganges, and Kampilya or Kampil in the Farukhabad District ; 
Ahichhatra in the Bareilly (Bareli) District was the chief city of northern 
Panchala. 

From Jahnu, the son of Kuril, was descended the Rtija Sautanu, who had, by 
the river goddess Ganga, the great Santanava. S&u- 
tanu in his old age desired a young wife, and Santanava 
procured him such a one in Satyavati, but the girl’s parents refused to give 
their consent, on the ground that Silntanava would succeed to the throne before 
their daughter’s son. On hearingthis, Santanava, to please his father, vowed a life 
of celibacy, and gave up his right to the throne to the offspring of Satyavati. 
Henceforward he went by the name of Bhishma or “ the dreadful,” on account 
of his dreadful vow. Satyavati bore two sons, Chitrangada and Vichitravirya. 
The first was killed in conflict with the Gandliarvas or inhabitants of the hilly 
tracts to the north, and the latter married the two daughters of the king of Kashi 
(Benares). Vichitravirya died without issue, and his mother thereupon applied 
to his half-brother Bhishma to raise up sons to continue the lino. Bhishma’s 
vow of celibacy precluded him from undertaking the task. The Rani Dowager* 
then ordered her son Vyasa to take to wife his half brother’s widows. The 
offspring of this marriage was Dhritarashtra, the blind, Pandu the pale, and, by a 
slave-girl, Vidiira. 

The three boys were brought up by their uncle Bhishma, who on their com- 
ing of age sot aside Dhritarashtra, because he wa^blind, 
and Vidura because of his lowdy birth, and elevated 
P4ndu to the raj of Bharata. Amongst the Satwatas descended from Kroshtu 
son of Yddu was a prince named Siira, who gave his daughter Pritha to Bhoja 
or Kunti-bhoja, a raja who dwelt on the Viiidhya mountains. She married 
Pdndu and bore to him Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna, who, owing to Panda, 
from a curse pronounced on him, being unable to procreate children, W'ere in 
reality the offspring of the deities Dharma, Vdyu (the air), and Indra. Before 
her marriage with Pandu, Pritha or Kunti had a son (Kama) by the divine 


Faadu. 


^Satya dhriti, a I'anchala prince, had a daughter by Urvasi, whom he abandoned. She 
was found by Raja Sfintanu, who brought her up and gave her in marriage to Drona ; she bore 
to him Aswatthama,— V. P. IV., 146. ® Satyavati is said to have borne Vyasa or Krishna- 

dwaipayana, the relator of the Vishnu Purana to Parasara, before her marriage with Santana. 
He also was tlicrefore a half brother of Vichitravirya, and as such was then legally entitled to 
marry his deceased brother's widows. 
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Aditya (the son,) whom she exposed, while still an infant, on the hanks of the 
Jumna. He was found there by Adiratha, the sdta or charioteer of Siira, 
who brought him up as his own son.* Pandu had a second wife named I\radri, 
who bore him, by the twin sons of Aditya (Ntisatya and Dasra), the brothers 
Hakula and Sahadeva. Panda died soon afterwards, and was suceeo led in tlie 
rdj by Dhritarashtra, who married a daughter of the Raja of Gandhara (Pesha- 
war). She bore him Duryodhana, Dubsasana, and other sons to the number 
of one hundred, known henceforth as the Kauravas, from their progenitor, Kuru, 
to distinguish them from the Pandavas, the five sons of Pdndu.^ 

The youths of both families were brought up together in Hastinapur, and were 
Early life of the Pan- instrncteil in the use of arms by Drona, who had 
davaa and Kauravas. quarrelled with the Panebala Raja Drupada, and taken 

up his residence with Bhishma. Drona made one condition with them, that ‘>n 
their acquiring a thorough knowledge of their weapons, his pupils should 
assist him in fighting against Drupada.* Yudhishthira became a proficient in 
the use of the spear ; Arjuna was the most famous archer of his time ; Bhima 
learned the use of the club ;■* Nakula, the management of horses, and Saha- 
deva became an expert swordsman. Arjuna and Bhima were the favourito 
pupils of Drona, and on this account excited the jealousy of Duryodhana and 
his brethren the Kauravas. The military school soon became famous, and many 
sous of Rajas flocked for instruction to Drona, and amongst them the son of 
the Raja of the Bhils, whom, as a barbarian, Drona refused to instruct. Noth- 
ing daunted, the Bhil prince set up an image of clay to represent Drona, 
and learned archery by practising before the image. On seeing this Drona 
permitted the Bhil to emtinue the practice, but bound him by an oatli to use 
the middle finger alone in drawing the string, hence this custom is said to have 
descended amongst the Bhils to the present day. Continuous public assaults 
of ariSs were held by the pupils of Drona, with whom many strangers* tried 
their strength. 

The Kauravas, according to the compact with Drona, first attempted the 
Eeuds arise. reduction of Panchala, but were unsuccessful. The 

I’andavas however succeeded, and this added to the 
jealousy with which they were regarded by their cousins. This was further 


; See Wheeler^ History,!,, 93. * For a foller account of the MaMbharata, sec Wheeler'i 

History of India, Vol. I.: Lonaon, 1867; and fora translation of the entire poem, see Fauche 
Paris, l863-7a 3 Drona was the son of the preceptor Bharadwaja, and was brought op h) 

his father with Drnpada, son of Priehata, the Raja of PanchSla. When both grew up, Dnipadi 

treated Drona mth disrespect and eontinnally taunted him with his inferiority, as a mendicani 

as a Kshatriya Raja. On this account Drona sough. 
reTr'or<Rh'ft“ bearing Aaoka's edict, are popularly known as HA.'m 
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Marriage with Draupadi. 


heightened by the contest for the post of heir-apparent or Yuvaraja, which 
was conferred on Yudhishthira by Dhritarashtra. But to such a height did 
their contentions go, that the Maharaja recommended the Panda vas. to proceed 
for a time to Varanavata (Allahabad), until matters could be arranged.^ 
There Duryodhana caused them to be lodged in a house smeared with lac and 
other combustible materials, with the intention of burning the Pandavas and 
their mother Kunti in it.^ From this fate they were delivered by digging 
an underground passage, at the suggestion of Vidura, through which they 
escaped unnoticed to the great jungle. Here they met with many adventures 
Bhima subdued the Rakshasa Hidimba, whose daughter he married, and the 
cannibal Asura Vaka, who used to devour daily one of the inhabitants of the 
city of Ekachakra, identified with the modern Ara (Arrah). 

On their departure from Ekachakra, the Pandavas heard of the approach- 
ing swayamvarc? of Draupadi, the beautiful daughter 
of the Panchala king Drupada. They proceeded to Kam- 
pilya, the residence of the Kaja, and there Draupadi was won by the prowess 
of Arjuna, who struck the eye of the golden fish through the chakra at the first 
discharge from his bow. The catalogue of the Rajas attending the assembly 
is of some interest, as showing the principal kingdoms of those days. From 
Dwarka came Krishna and Baldrama ; from the north-west the Raja of Sindhu 
(Indus), and the sons of the Raja of Gandhara.( Peshawar) ; from the east came 
Vatsaraja, the Edja of Kosala (Berar), Jarasandha, Raja of Magadha (Bahar), 
and the Raja of Paundra (Bengal projjer) ; from the south came the Edja of 
Chhedi (on the i^arbada), the Raja of Virata (Matsya),^ and the Baja of Madra 
(Panjdb). Draupadi married the five brothers, and returning to Hastindpur 
it was resolved to divide tbe raj. The Pdndavas took the western half known 
as Khdndava-prastha, and founded the city of Indra-prastba on tbe bank of the 
Jumna. They then burned the forest and drove out the Ndgas and their Raja 
Takshaka from the neighbourhood, and built separate houses for themselves. 
Draupadi lived in turn with each of the brethren, and it was agreed amongst 
them that “ if a brother entered the house of another 
brother while Draupadi was dwelling there, ho should 
depart into exile for twelve years.” Arjuna broke this rule first, and in conse- 
quence sot out from Tndra-prastha to visit other countries. Amongst the 
places visited by him are Hardwar on the Ganges, where he had an intrigue 
with Ulupi, the daughter of Vasuki, the Raja of the Nagas. He then went 
to Mahendra or Malabar, where he visited Parasuram;® and next to Manipura 
' There is good reason for believing that this episode of the exile to Varanavata is an inter- 
polation of later times. ® See V. P. IV., 80. ’ The twat/amvara gave the woman, as 

the prize of skill and valour, to the most distinguished of the competitors, or allowed her to 
choose from amongst the suitors for her hand. *A kingdom to the west of Muttra in 
Gwaliar. ® See Vishnu Furana, IV., 24, 
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where he married Chitrangada, the daughter of the Raja. We tlien find him at 
Dwarka in the Yadava country, where he met Krishna and Balarama, and 
espoused their sister Subhadra, with whom he returned to Indra-prastha. 

In the meantime the new settlement prospered so much, that Yudhish- 

^ thira resolved to celebrate the royal sacrifice* (ra- 

Couditioa of lodta-prastha . .11 . . 

jaiHija), intended as an assertion 01 sovereignty as well 

as a sacrifice to the gods. Yudhishthira had previously subdued many of the 
neighbouring Rajas, and it is even said that Bhima and Arjuna had visited 
Magadha and slain Jarasandha. To complete the preparations, Yudhishthira 
sent his four brethren to the four quarters of the earth to collect tribute from all 
countries for the space of a year. On their return all assembled at a great feast 
in the council hall, including representatives of the four castes,® when the argha^ 
was presented to Krishna as the most important personage present. In return 
for this Krishna slew Sisup41a, Raja of Chhedi, for presuming to interfere with 
the sacrifice. The success of the inauguration of the new raj induced Duryo- 
dhana to plan fresh schemes whereby he might dispossess the Pandavas. For 
this purpose he induced his father to invite the Pandavas to Hastinapur, and 
there inveigled them into a gambling match with his unde Sakuni, In the 
game Yudhishthira lost his kingdom, his brethren, himself, and finally his wife 
Draupadi. A terrible scene then ensued. Draupadi was insulted by Duryodhana, 
and at length released by his father, who arranged that there should be another 
game, at which whoever lost should give up his raj and depart into exile for 
twelve years in a jungle, and one year in a city in disguise. If discovered dur- 
ing the year they lived in disguise they were again to go through their exile. 
The Pandavas again lost the game, and leaving their mother Kunti under the 
care of Vidura, set out into exile. 


For twelve years they wandered through the forest with Dranpadi,< oeca- 
Exile of the Pandavas. ^*”'**''^*7 Visiting holy places and living on the game 
way. Arjuna visited the Himalayas, 


‘ These sacrMces, as observed by Mr. Wheeler, underwent several modiacations. The original 
type, or the coronation banquet, was subsequently converted into sacrificial sessions of a purely 
religious character ; then came the Buddhists, who substituted ower offerings for animals, and 
finally the homa (clarified butter), and pdyoao (rice and milk) came iu with the Brahma^ical 
«vival in tim ninth century. * « All Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and all the respectable 
Vmsyasand Sndras^ ^^h.argha is an offering of flowers, milk or honey still made to idols, 
L J bndegroom on his wedding day. 4 Draupadi bore five sons, one to each of 

the Pan^s: the son of Yudhishthira was Prativindhya , of Bhimasena was Srntasoma • of 

Arjuna, Srutakirtti ; Naknla begot SatSnika; and Sihadeva, Srutakarman. In his notes on the 

the native wat of the Pandavas. Besides the history .of Kashmir, which positively aswrts 0^62 
km,^ of the Eaurava farmly ruled there, Wilford shows, from Hindu authorities, that the city of 

the Pandavas was m the valley , and even .the Mahabbarata makes “ the holy mountain of Himaral’' 
the birthplace of the five sons of Pandu, aimavM 


i 
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where, by propitiating Siva, he became possessed of powerful weapons. Whilst 
in the jungles the Panda vas heard that the Kauravas had been captured by the 
Gandharvas of the hills, and returning good for evil rescued them from their 
enemies. This was not the only adventure that befel them, for the Il4ja of 
Sindhu, passing by the hermitage of the' Panda vas during their absence, saw 
Draupadi, and falling in love wdth her, carried her off, when she was with 
difficulty rescued by Yudhishthira. For the year of exile in disguise the Pan- 
davas chose the city of H^ja Vir4ta (Matsya), and entered into his service 
under assumed names. They remained there for the year, and defeated an attack 
of the Kauravas and the Raja of Trigarta (Hill State of Kotoch). The Pan- 
davas then disclosed their real origin and made an alliance with the Baja, con- 
firmed by the marriage of his daughter Uttara with Abhimanyu, the son of 
Arjuna by Subhadra. At a council held immediately after the marriage feast, 
it was resolved to send an embassy to Hastinapur to demand the restoration of 
Indra-prastha. Drupada despatched his family priest on behalf of the Pau- 
davas, and Dhritarashtra and Bhishma lent a favourable ear to their application ; 
but Kama' and Duryodhana were intractable, urging that they had discovered 
the Panda vas before the expiration of the thirteenth jmar. Sanjaya, the chario- 
teer of the Maharaja, was, however, despatched to the Pandavas, but the 
negotiations ended in disappointment, nor did Krishna fare better in his efforts 
at mediation. 

War was resolved on by both sides, forces were collected, and every prepa- 
ration made. Both Kauravas and Pandavas marched 
The great war. ■ ■ ^ t;- , i f , 

to the plain ot Kurakshetra near Panipat, and there 

intrenched themselves. Bhishma was appointed generalissimo of the Kauravas, 
and Dhrishtadyurana, son of Raja Drupada, filled the same office on the side 
of the Pandavas. Every precaution was observed. A lake lay between the Pan- 
davas and their enemies, on one side was the Saraswati river, and on the other 
a deep trench was dug, while sentries were posted, and signs and passwords w-ere 
appointed by which they might recognize their own people. A challenge® 
was then sent by Duryodhana to the Pandavas, filled with the most insulting 
references to the events that had taken place, and this was replied to by Arjuna. 
The next step was the formation of a code of rules by the commanders of each 
army for ameliorating the horrors of war, which, how'Cvcr disregarded during 
the war in individual instances, were generally adhered to.® 

^ Ksrna owed Arjuna a grudge on account of Draupadi’s objecting to his candidature at her 
swa^amvara because of his suspicious parentage. ^ The herald charged with the message recapi- 
tulates all the wrongs the FaudaTas had suffered at the hands of their cousins, and dares them to 
take reTenge; in fact the harmigue is something of the nature of the speeches Fenimore Cooper 
puts in the mouths of his American Indian heroes, ® These ‘Geneva’ rules deserve reproduction. 
They are— (I) We agree not to make war by stratagem or treachery. (2) When dghting we will 
fight to death, but when we leave off we may visit each other, hold conference together, or mess 
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The battle opened with the usual shouting and clangour of drums and conch 

shells, and lasted for eighteen days' The Pandava 
The battle. ’ , . , T , , , , , , 

commander remained to the last, but ou the tenth day 

the Kauravas lost Bhishma, slain by Arjuna. Bhishma was succeeded by Drona 
for five days; on his death Kama assumed the command for two days only, 
v^en he also was slain. Salya was the Kaurava commander on the la.st day. 
The narrative of the battle during the first ten days is little more than a des- 
cription of a succession of charges, and the conversations of the principal actors 
on the day’s events. On the twelfth day some curious tactics were displayed. 
The Kauravas were drawn up as a spider’s web and entirely surrounded their 
enemies until relieved by Abhimanyu, who charged them repeatedly, and while 
doing so lost his life. The battle was then renewed by torchlight, and on the ' 
fourteenth day Drona fell at the hands of Drishtadynmna. The principal 
events of the two days during which Kama commanded are the fight between 
Bhima and Duhsdsana, when Bhima fulfilled his vow of drinking the blood of 
Duhs&sana, on account of an insult offered by him to Draupadi; and the fight 
between Arjuna and Kama, in which the latter was slain. Salya, Kaja of 
Madra, who commanded on the last day, was slain by Yndhishthira, and 
but three warriors were left to the Kauravas. On seeing this, Dnryodhana 
concealed hims elf amid the bulrushes in the lake, but was discovered and 
compelled to fight with Bhima. Both were wounded in the encounter, and 
the conflict ceased. The Pandavas then proceeded to plunder the camp of 
the Kauravas, but during their absence Aswatthama, the son of Drona, 
one of the surviving Kaurava warriors, entered the Pandava camp and slew 
not only their general Drishtadyumna, but also the five sons of Draupadi. 
Duryodhana died of his wounds on the field. The ne.xt scene represents the 
reconciliation of the Pandavas with Dhritarashtra, the visit of the wives 
and families of the deceased Varriors to the field of battle, and the cremation 
ceremonies. 


After the funeral ceremonies were completed, Yndhishthira proceeded to 

he was installed as Raja, under Dhri- 
tardshtra, and attempted the celebration of the great 


^ether. (3) We w.ll spare all drummers, charioteers, those that run away and tho«, that lay 
down their arms. (4) Horsemen alone shall 8ght with horsemen, elephant riders with the same 

Srtn -«“*ed together, no third 

♦liinr f r ^11 ^ fought fairly for an hour or two, and then like dmnken Asnraa 

they tegot all the laws of fair fighting, and fell to in great confusion.” 

Drona toTttaTtbIm.'”*’ permission of his preceptors Bhishma and 
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aswamedha or horso-sacrifice.^ Arjuna led the army which followed the horse 
with many adventures for one year, and returned successfully to Hastin&pnr, 
where the great sacrifice was made with homa of curds, milk and clarified but- 
ter. For some time after this all lived in peace, until Dhritarashtra, mindfiil 
of the death of his sons at the hands of Bhima, determined to separate from 
the Pandavas, and with his family retired to the jungles on the banks of the 
Ganges, where they all perished in a jungle fire. From Dw4rka, too, news 
came of the death of Krishna and Bdlarama, and the destruction of the city by 
a cyclone. Oppressed by these disasters, the Pandavas resolved to abandon 
worldly affairs, and gave the raj of Hastinapur to Parikshit, the son of Abhi- 
manyu by Uttara, and grandson of Arjnn, and the rdj of Indra-prastha to 
Yuyutsn, the only surviving son of Dhritarashtra. Then, assuming the garb of 
devotees, they passed forth from the city towards the rising sun, and reached 
the Himalaya mountains, where they died. 

The preceding story gives us the history of the fortunes of the first great 
outpost of the Aryan immigrants after they passed 
the Saraswati to Brahmarshi-desa, or the land of the 
Rishis or Sages. It also marks the commencement of the Brahmanical period, 
when the Brahmans first began to assume the exclusive direction of religi- 
ous ceremonies, and the permanent distinctions of caste began to be established. 
The Puranas make mention of Brahmans being descended from several of the 
ancestors of the Pandavas ; of others it is said that they were progenitors of 


State of society. 


^The aswamedha seems to hare beeo of a more important character than the rajasiga. In 
the former the mere proposal to sacrifice carries with it the idea of uniTereal sovereignty, while 
the latter seems to consist for the most part of the mere inauguration ceremonies of a new 
State. In the aswamedha, a horse was taken of a black colour or ‘of a pure white colour like the 
moon, with a yellow tail and a black ear,’ and was allowed to run loose wherever he willed for 
the space of one year. The Raja and his army followed the horse into every country, and 
wherever it went the Rajas were obliged cither to fight or submit. At the expiration of the 
year, if always victorious, the Raja and his army, accompanied by the other Rajas whom he had 
subdued, returned to his city, where a grand sacrifice was made, at which the horse was killed and 
eaten by the guests. Before the sacrifice the principal actor snd bis wife bathed, and then the 
ground was measured off by the Raja and ploughed by him, while the Rani sowed a portion of each 
kind of seed, and the Brahmans and women prayed. The ground was then paved with golden 
bricks, and eight pillars and a canopy were erect^ of the same material. Then eight large pits 
were dug and eight ladles made for the homa of curds, milk and clarified butter, in which skins 
stuffed with every edible vegetable were placed. Water was brought from the Ganges by the 
principal guests and their wives, on whom the Raja in return bestowed garlands of jewels, and gave 
them betel-nut to eat, and at last a fire was lighted in each pit, and the various ingredients for the 
homa were presented to it. The Raja was then bathed in the Ganges water as well as the horse ; 
the horse was then decapitated and opened for the discovery of omens, after which portions of 
his flesh were added to the homa, and the remainder was distributed among the guests. The 
assembly closed with the ceremony of bathing the Raja and bis wife with Ganges water by the 
assembled guests and their wives. 
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representatives of the four castes. The sage Vydsa himself, the compiler of 
the \redasand the Mahabhdrata, was the reputed father of the Kshatriya Panda- 
vas. All through the Vaidik records the Brahman is held to be inferior to the 
Kshatriya, and even here we see it in the treatment Drona received at the 
hands of Drupada. At the same time the gradual reversal of the position of 
the two classes may be traced, and the gradual submission of brute force to 
intellect. The legends also show the processes of early colonization. When the 
settlement at Hastinkpnr became overpopulated, a colony was formed on the 
Jumna, whose first care was to burn down the forest and drive out the aborigi- 
nal tribes known as Nagas, Daityas, Asuras and Bhils. The conquerors fre- 
quently took to themselves wives from these peoples, or were adopted into their 
families. The form of government was a patriarchal despotism, the connect- 
ing link between the family rule of the Vaidik age and the monarchical insti- 
tutions of later times. Submission to the head of the family and the precep- 
tor was regarded as a sacred duty. Polyandry* was practised, as well as the 
custom still existing among semi-aboriginal tribes such as Jats, Giijars, Ahirs, 
Pasis, Chamars, &c., of marrying the widow of a deceased kinsman. The 
only instance of sati, or the burning of wives with their deceased husbands, 
is clearly a modern interpolation. Hunting and athletic sports were the 
principal amusements, while all engaged in agriculture, thechief himself marking 
its dignity by ploughing the ground with a golden plough at the great sacrifice. 
Cattle, too, formed a great portion of their wealth, and every third year there 
was an expedition to the forests to brand all the calves that had been born. 
The weapons in use were the sling, lasso, spear, club, bow and sword. Horse- 
manship was considered an accomplishment, and driving the chariot of the 
Edja was an ofiice of high rank, and only held by a confidential servant. Tlio 
uprohit and the charioteer frequently appear as the advisers, ministers and 
ambassadors of the Raja. The women of the family showed themselves in public, 
and were present at the great feasts, where wine and flesh were freely partaken 
of. At the awayamvara, women were allowed to choose their husbands among the 
suitors, and even where given away as a prize to the victor in the tournament, 
had a right to exclude an unwelcome suitor from the trial. They also presided 
over the distribution of food and all the household arrangements, but even here 
the mother-in-law was the head of the- spindte-side.“* The most popular vice 
of the Kshatriyas was gambUng, while the aboriginal tribes seem to have been 
addicted to drunkenness. Altogether the picture still presented to us is that 


* At the tame time Pandu had two wires and DhritarSshtra had only one. » Witness 
the st<^ of the nKAhet of the Raja of Badrarati, who, when inrited to accompany her son to the 

J ■’ eooi. and chattels here 

Tl My maids and serrants will be every day plundering mUk and grain and 

butter, so that when 1 return half my property will be wasted or stolen.” 
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of a family of fair-complexioneJ immigrants, with their dependants and fol- 
lowers, settling down in a land clothed with forest and inhabited by dark- 
skinned wandering tribes. Their chief wealth lay in their cattle, but they 
brought with them also the arts of agriculture. Increasing numbers and a 
settled life carried with them new wants and modified the form of government. 
Each colony from the parent stock in course of time assumed independence, and 
became mindful of its own interests alone. Hence numerous petty states arose, 
which, in the natural course of events, sought each to aggrandise itself at the 
expense of the others, until one became paramount; and, whilst permitting a 
certain amount of independence, assumed a general control. Instead of the 
great council, where all Brahmans and Kshatriyas and es'en respectable Yailyas 
and Sudras were present and gave their opinions, the power gradually cen- 
tred in the Raja alone, who was assisted by a minister and a commander of the 
forces. When the numbers were small, every one who might be called upon 
to assist in the defence of the State had a voice in its deliberations; with increas- 
ing civilisation the privilege became confined to the Brahmans and the Kshat- 
riyas, until the former became supreme as the spiritual counsellors and trusted 
advisers of the king.^ 

The Vishnu Purdna continues the history given in the Mahabhdrata, and 

Subsequent history of if learn that Parikshit had four sons, Jana- 

Hastinipur. mejaya, Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena. From 

Janamejaya came Sdtanika, whose son was Aswamedhadatta or ‘he who was 
given by reason of a horse-sacrifice.’ To him succeeded Adhisima Krishna, 
whose son was named Nichakru. In his reign the capital was transferred from 
Hastindpur to Kausdmbi, in consequence of the former city having been swept 
away by the Ganges.^ After him came twenty-one princes, ending with 
Kshemaka. Giving a reign of 18 years each to these princes, their dynasty 
would end in the tenth century before Christ. 

Ho traces of the ancient Indraprastha now remain, with, perhaps, the 
Subsequent history of exception of the Nigambodh Ghdt immediately outside 
Indraprastha. northern wall of the city of Shabjahdnabad. This is 

celebrated as the place where Yudhishthira caused the eight pits to be dug for 
the reception of the homa at his great horse-sacrifice.® The site of the ancient 
city is traditionally connected with the space between the kolila of Finiz Shah 
and the tomb of Humdyun, within which lies the fort of Indarpat or Purana 
Kila. The old bed of the Jumna, lying one mile to the westward of its present 

^ I can merely give a most meagre outline of the story contained in this wonderful poem, 
but feel convinced that in the apparently most puerile and absurd of its legends there mnat 
be some germ of fact, which a careful study of the poem as a whole, and the different works 
bearing upon it, would discover, and afford materials for a genuine ‘ History of India’ daring 
the Hindu period. “ Kausambi has been identified with Kosim on the Jumna, near Allahabad. 

See the volume relating to the Allahabad Division. ® Wheeler’s History, I., t28. 
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coarse, is easily traced beneath the walls of the old fort.* The Eajavali and 
Bhagavata Purina make the Indraprastha line of princes continue in the family 
of Arjuna. Kshemaka of Hastinapar was deposed by his minister Visarwa, a 
contemporary of Sisunaga of Magadha. Taking the birth of Parikshit in 
1430 B.C., and his accession to the throne in 1400 B.C., and giving 18 years 
each to, the reigns of the thirty princes of his line, this would bring the revo- 
lution of Visarwa to 860 B.C. Again, adding the reigns of the Nandas (100 
years) and those of the Saisunagas (362 years) to the date of the accession of 
Chandragupta (315 B.C.), we have the date 777 B.C., or a difference of 
about 89 years, which, in this arbitrary mode of calculating the duration of 
reig»s, js not to be considered conclusive of the existence of any substantial 
error. Visarwa was succeeded by thirteen other princes of the same family, 
ending with Madpal, who was slain by his Rajput minister Maharaj or Mah- 
raje, of the Gautam clan. 

Mahraje, who is probably the Maharaje of Firishta, was followed by fonr- 

„ , , teen princes of the same family, endinor with Antinai, 

Other dynasties. ^ Jfn j 

who resigned his kingdom to his minister, the founder 

of the Mayura dynasty. ^ The last of these princes, Rajapala, is said to have’ 
been attacked and killed by the Raja of Kumaon, called Sakaditya or ‘ lord 
of the S4kas.’ Colonel Tod states that Rajapala invaded Kumaon and was 
killed by Sakwanti, who seized on Indraprastha, whence he was expelled by 
Vikramaditya. Regarding the identity of this Vikraraaditya, the authorities 
are conflicting. “ The Hindu accounts of Vikramaditya are not to be found 
in the regular Pauranik histories, but only in separate legends, such as the 
Vikraraa-charitra and others mentioned by Wilford,® all teeming with 
confusion, contradictions and absurdities in an unusual degree. The genealo- 
gKSal tables of the Solar and the Lunar lines contain no such name ; neither does 
it occur ^ among the few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria and 
Rome, in the authors of the west.” It has even been hinted that the name 
of Vikramaditya and the Bactrian Greek Eu’kratides “ bear a close resem- 
blance both in sound and in signification ; while the epoch and the scene of 
their martial exploits are nearly identical.” Following up this train of 
reasoning. General Cunningham has identified the Vikramaditya of 57 B.C. 
with the Hima Kadphises of the coins, an Indo-Scythian prince. 


Arch. Rep. I., 136. DehU is now beyond the limits of these Provinces, and its history 
can only be very briefly given here, and only so far as It illustrates the local history of the 
Duab Mr. Bcglar’s survey of the antiquities of Dehli and its environs will be found’ in Arch. 

«»‘(I...24), and General Cunningham’s list 
(J. A. 8 Ben. ’TO ) of this dynasty are given in Prinsep’s Essays, 11 ., 239. Tleifenthaier 
1,162) continues the list through Vikramiditya’s descendants, through the Bait 
Baja and a Bengal dynasty, to the dynasty founded by the lord of Badordes, who 

was succeeded by the Chaohins. f As. Res. IZ., 117. ‘ftinsep, I., 187 j U, 249;26ft 
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With the advent of the Sakas the name of Dilli first appears, which, accord- 
ing to one tradition, was given to it by a Eaja Dilli or 
Dhilu, its founder'. Firishta adopts this account, and 
makes Raja Dhilu reign for some time and succumb to the arms of Raja Phor or 
Porus of Kumaon, who is identified by General Cunningham with the Sakaditya 
of the Rdjavali. The overthrow of the Sakas is commonly attributed to the 
Vikramaditya, who assumed the title of Sakari, and established the ora dating 
from 57 B.O., which is still in co’mmon use throughout Northern Hindustan. 
It is, however, more probable that the defeat of the Saka conqueror of Dilli should 
be placed in 78 A.D., the initial date of the Sake-era of Sdlivahana, and the 
foundation by Raja Dhilu in 57 B.O., who was displaced immediately after 
by an Indo-Scythian prince. Tradition declares that Dehli was deserted from 
the time of its conquest by Vikramaditya to its being rebuilt by Anang Pal, 
the first Tomar prince. The existence ' of the iron pillar set up by a Raja 
Dhava during the fourth century, and, if correct, the identification of the 
Daidala and Indabara of •Ptolemy with Dehli and Indarpat, would, however, 
at least show that it was inhabited during this period.^ 

Some slight light is thrown on the early history of the Upper Duab from 

the chronicles of the Buddhist rulers and. travellers. 
Buddhist chroniclea. . ... 

Amongst the ancient remains still existing at Dehli are 

two stone pillars, bearing the edicts of the great king Asoka. One of these was 
brought^ by Ffriiz Shah Tughlak from a place called Topur, Tobra, Tamera or 
Nahera, on the banks of the Jumna, in the district of Salaura, not far from Khizra- 
bad, “ which is at the foot of the mountains, ninety kos from Dehli” in the Saba- 
runpur District. The second jiillar, recently restored and standing near Hindu 
Rao’s house, was brought by the same ruler from Meerut. Both of them contain 
inscriptions in the Pali language, written by order of Asoka or Priyadarsin, who 
reigned in Magadha or Beharfroin 268 B.C. to 223 B.O. Similar inscriptions 
are found on the Allahabad stone pillar (/«<), and on the rocks at Girnar in K&thi- 
war ; at Kapurdigiri near Peshawar ; at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kalsi on the 
Jumna, in the Dehra Dun, a short distance north of Khizrabad. These are 


1 See on this point Arch. Kep. I., 140. Tieilenthaler ^Bernoulli, I., 125) has the same 
story, but gives the name Rasen. Frinsep baa translated, this inscription (Ess. I., 320). ft 

records the erection of the pillar in commemoration of the victorious prowess of Dhava, who 
seems to have deceased prior to its completion. Dhava’s forces subdued the Vahlikas on the 
Sindhu, so that even at the time of the inscription, his army “ and defence on the south of the 
river are sacredly respected by them.” Though it is not necessary that Dehli must have been 
either the original site of the pillar, or, if it were erected there, that Dhava had his residence in 
Dehli, yet its presence shows that there most have been some inhabitants in the place. Ur. 
Frinsep connects the Vahlikas here mentioned with the Bactrian Greeks of Balkli, who receded 
before the Scythians tj the south of the Faropamisan range. * In A. H., 762 to rSft; 
Fridaep, Ess, 1., 324 ; A. H., 767, or A. D. 1356 ■, Cunningham, Arch. Bcp. 1., 161. 
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undoubtedly authentic records showing the supremacy of the Buddhist 
sovereign of Magadha all over Hindustan, from Orissa to Peshawar. Local tradi- 
tion makes the Kalsi stone the boundary between the Hunas on the north and the 
Emperors of Hindustan on the south. .The subject of the extent and character 
of Asoka’s rule will be more fully considered under the notice of Allahabad. 

Fa Hian, the Chinese Buddhist traveller* who visited India from 399 to 
413 A. D., does not mention anyplace between Muttra . 

The Chinese pilgrim., Hwen Thsang, however, in 634 A.D., 

passed through Sthaneswara (Thanesar) on his way from Muttra to Srnghna, 
and may have passed close to Dehli if proceeding by the direct road along the 
Jumna or by Meerut, which, owing to its being a station of one of Asoka’s 
pillars, must have been of some interest .o a Buddhist. Neither of these places are 
noticed by him, a fact which would, at all events, show their small importance in 
the middle of the seventh century. At the time of his visit to Thanesar, that city 
was the capital of a kingdom tributary to Harsha Vardhana of Kanauj, bounded 
on the north by the principality of Srughna; on tho east by the Ganges, which 
separated it from Mandawar in the Bijnor District ; on the west by the Satlaj 
river ; and on the south by an irregular line drawn from near Pakpatan on the 
Satlaj, by Bhatner and Narnol to Anupshahr on the Ganges. ■' It therefore 
included the southern portion of the Muzaffarnagar District, the entire district 
of Meerut, and the northern half of Bulandshahr. At the time of his visit, 
Hwen Thsang found only three Buddhist monasteries in Thanesar, while the 
Brahmanical temples numbered one hundred. 

Hwen Thsang proceeded from Thanesar by the Gokantha monastery to 

Srughna,® the capital of the kingdom of the same name, 
Srughna. . i i i i 

which was bounded on the north by the mountains ; 

on the east by the Ganges ; on the south by an irregular line passing through 

Muzaffarnagar; while the Jumna floWed through the middle of it. The 

capital has been identified by General Cunningham with the village of Sngh, 

^ situated in a bend of the old bed of the Jumna, which surrounds it on three 

sides, on the old road from Jagadri to Saharanpur, close to a bungalow 

belonging to the Western Jumna Canal. This agrees with the pilgrim’s account, 

who places it on the west bank of the Jumna. The greater part was then in 

ruins, but the foundations still remained, and showed the circumference of the city 

to have been something more than three miles. It possessed fine monasteries, 

containing one thousand monks, and one hundred Brahmanical temples, besides 

numerous stupas or topes containing relics of Buddha and other holy men. 

The site would appear to have been known as Mandal, from the adjoining 

village of Mandalpur, as early as the reign of Firuz Tughlak. 

1 Translated by the Rev. S. Beal; Lond., 1869. * See Cunniogham’a Anc. Geogh., 999 { 

Arch. Kep. II., 221. ^ Arch, Bcp. II., 228. 
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In 1834, Captain Cautley communicatetP the discovery of an old town while 

„ clearing out the canal bed south of the Belka fatls, 

Old town near Bahat. • i o i m 

near Bahat or Behat, in the Saharanpur Distnct. The 

site was found to be seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, 
and twenty-five feet below that of the modern town near it. Coins and other 
remains were discovered in the shingle laid bare by the action of the canal 
- water. The coins were numerous, and some of them were of Indo-Scythic origin, 
containing inscriptions in Arian or-Bactro-Pali, of Semitic origin, also transli- 
terated into Indian Pali of a type little subsequent to the characters on Asoka’s 
pillars. The remains, on the whole, stamp the place as decidedly Buddhist, bnfc 
“ it would be hazardous to attribute to them any greater antiquity than the 
early part of the Christian era.” The discovery is further useful in showing 
the existence of towns boasting a considerable degree of civilization at this 
early period, in what may be called the wilder parts of the Upper Du4b. The 
soil on the site contained numerous specimens of pottery; bricks of a largo 
size and an unusual shape appearing as if they had been made to suit the circu- 
lar form of wells ; pieces of the slag of iron, smelting furnaces, arrow-heads, 
ornaments and beads. The extent of the deposit, too, would seem to denote, a 
town of considerable extent ; and without accepting Bahat either as the centre 
or positive capital of the kingdom^ for whose currency the coins discovered 
there were designed to provide, its boundaries might be conjectured as extend- 
ing down the Duab below Hastinapur, and westward beyond tbe latter river 
to some distance along the foot of the Himalayas into the Panjab.” 

Returning to the chronicles of Dehli, we find it universally acknowledged 
by all authorities that Dehli owes its re-existence as a 
capital city to Anang Pal, the first prince of the 
Tomar dynasty.^ This event took place, accordingjo tradition, in 736 A.D., 
and, on independent evidence, Greneral Cunningham chnsiders this date “ as 


Tumars. 


IJ. A. S., Ben., {Jan. 1834;; Prinsep’s Ess. Vol. I., 73, 76, 112, 200. “.Vr. Thomas, 

Prinsep's Ess. 1 , 204. ® Chand BarcUii, the celebrated bard, recounts the founding of Dehli 

by Anang Pal, who, guided by a happy omen, struck an iron column so deeply into the ground 
that its point entered the head of Seshnsg, the king of the Nagas or Indo-Scythians. Upon the 
stability of this pillar was to rest the fortunes of the Tomar dynasty; yet, deceived by Takshak, 
the brother of SeshnSg, Anang Pal was weak enough to allow it to be moved. Anang Pal then 
sought counsel of the sage Vyasa, who related to him the fortunes of his house. (J. A. S., Ben., 
XXXVII, 119: XXXVrn, 1, 14S, 161). May not this legend have a foundation in fact, that 
the Jndo-Scythian rulers of the north had still considerable influence so far south as Dehli, and 
were able to impede the colonizing projects of the Tomar prince. Knmaon traditions place 
the Katyuras about this period, whose connection with the Kators of Chitril and the lodo- 
Scythian princes of Kabul will be noticed in the volume devoted to the Bill Districts. I will 
only remark here that it is a curious coincidence that Visudeva, the successor of Kanishka and 
Hnvishka, the Indo-Scythian rulers of Kashmir, bears the same name as the eponymous founder 
of the Katyura line in Knmaon, known there as Basdeo. 
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being established on grounds that are more than usually firm for early Indian 
history.” It is probable also that shortly afterwards the Tomars transferred 
their capital to Kanauj, which, owing to the pressure of the Musalmans, they 
abandoned for Bari in Oudh(1021 to 1051 A. D.) ; and subsequently, under 
Anang Pal the Second, returned to Dehli in 1052 A. D., where he built 
Lalkot or the red fort near the Kiitb Minar. Tradition ascribes the building 
of Taragarh near Ajmer, Indragarh, Tejora between Giirgaon arid Alwar, « 
Achhnera between Bharatpur (Bhurtpoor) and Agra, and Sirsa, to the sons 
of Anapg Pal, which would show that his dominions extended from Hansi on 
the north to Agra on the south, and from Ajmer on the west to the Ganges 
on the east, — the entire tract beyond the Ganges being at this time held by the 
Katehriya Rajputs. Anang Pal II. was succeeded by three other princes of 
the same family, the last of whom, Anang Pal III., was conquered by the Ghanhan 
Prince, Bisal De or Visala Deva. 


The conquest of Dehli by the Chanhans under Visala Deva took place 
Chmnhans. about 1151 A.D. The Firiiz Shah pillar, or golden Idt, 

already mentioned as containing the edicts of Asoka, 
has an inscription of this prince, which has been translated by Mr. Colebrooke.* 
This was written in 1164 A.D., to commemorate the fortunate Visala Deva, 
the son of Vella Deva, R4ja of S4kambhari, who had reduced under his sway 
the entire country from the Vindhya to the Himadri. In this inscription he 
urges on his descendants not to permit their “minds to be void of exertion to 
subdue the remainder.” The conqueror appears, however, to have left Anang 
Pal in possession of a portion of the Dehli territory. Someswara, son of Visala, 
received in marriage the daughter of Anang Pdl. The issue of this union was 
the famous Prithivi of Prithiraj, also known as Rai Pithaura. 

Prithiraj was adopted by Anang PM in 1169 A.D., and succeeded him in 
Prithiraj. following year as king of Dehli, where he reign- 

, . years. F or his history we have fortunately 

the '^olnminous poem by Chand, known as the Prithvi Raj Raesa already alluded 
to Itis dnnded into several books. Mr. Beames has translated a portion 
relating to the seizure of Padmavati in the fort of Samud Sikhar by Prithirdj, 

-d the entire work is now being 
M ‘ 2 ^handel-Chauhan war has been mentioned under .the notice of 
Mahobis the chapter on Kanauj will be found under Kanauj. Dehli was 
^ptured by the Musalmdns in 1193 A.D., and with this date commences the 
"TPation of Eastern India; and as it is not my purpose to trespass 

others, this sket^ of the early 

H Zn F ' U . f -here the Musalman 

histonanjh;^ ^ editors commence their histories. I vrill merely add 

> Pnn«>p-, Essay, by j ^ ^ 130.“ » Gazetteer, I., 
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what I have been able to glean from local traditions, and leave the general bis- 
torj up to the eighteenth century to be gathered from the pages of Elphinstone 
and Elliot. 

Connected with the .Muhammadan invasion of India, there is no one of 

whom more wild legends are recorded than Sipah jSaldr 

Sil4r Masalid. . . .. tt • . 

Masand, the prince ot martyrs. He is the popular 

hero of the Musalm&n romances, occupying in them the position of the Pandava 
Aijuna in the Hindu poems. S&14r Masand was the son of Salar S4hu,' brother 
of Mahmud, and was born in Ajmer* in 1014 A.D., while his father was living 
there. When he was only twelve years of age he led an expedition against 
Eaw61, in which he was successful. Throughout his life he acted on the princi- 
ple that “ no faith should be kept with unbelievers.” When Mahmud permitted 
the ransom of the idol of Somnath, though the money was paid by the Hindus, 
the youthful fanatic persuaded Mahmud to break his word, and broke the idol into 
pieces. To such a degree was his influence felt, that several of the old servants 
of Mahraiid retired from the court in disgust, so that Mahmud was reluctantly 
obliged to exile his favourite by sending him on an expedition to Hindustan. 
Masaud’s force captured Multan, where he remained during the rains, and then 
advanced to Ajudhiya. Delighted with the climate and the sport, he remained 
there until the end of the following rains, and then proceeded to Dehli. Hero 
he was reduced to great straits in his contest with Raja Mahipal, but was 
relieved by the unexpected arrival of reinforcements from Ghazni, by whose 
aid he entirely defeated the Hindus. Leaving a garrison in Dehli, Salkr Masand 
proceeded to Meerut, where the princes of that place acknowledged his supre- 
macy, and received again their possessions as tributaries of the Musalm&ns. 
Eai Ajipal of Kanauj in the same manner is said to have done homage to the 
Musalm4n leader. From Kauauj he made a ten days’ march to Satrakh,* which 
is described as lying in the centre of India; “ it had, moreover, good hunting 
grounds, and was a sacred shrine of the Hindus.” Hence he made expeditions 
to Benares, Muttra and Gopamau, and eventually ‘ suffered martyrdom ’ at 
the hands of the Hindus at Bahraich in 1033 A.D. Within the next three cen- 
turies the tomb of this warrior had become a place of pilgrimage, as we read 
of Sult4n Muhammad-bin-Tughlik proceeding to Bahrdich to make offerings at 
the shrine in 1343 AD., so that there may be some foundation in fact for the 
popular legends regarding this pioneer of Muhammadan conquest in Eastern 
India. 

' It may well be doubted whether he erer existed, or, if so much must be conceded, whether his 
exploits are founded on historical facts. In the Mir-it-i-Masudi, which gives an account of his life, 
facts and fiction are strangely combined, and the great actions of other men are unscrupulously 
appropriated to the hero of the tale (Dowaon’s Biiiott, II., 614). ® Sunday, aiat Shaban, 405 

A.H. ’ Identified by General Cunningham with Besskh, a name of Sahet or Ajudhiya. 
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Some further information regarding the distribution of power amongst the 
Hindu inhabitants of the Upper Duab during the Musal- 
miin occupation may be gathered from local traditions. 
In the three upper districts of the Dual), Pundirs, Qautams, Gaurs, Gahlots 
and Tagas were amongst the earliest inhabitants ; subsequently, large immigra- 


tions of Jats and Giijars took place from the west. The Tagas received their 
lands for the aid rendered by them to Raja Janamejaya in his great snake sacri- 
fice. Here again we have local confirmation of the contests between the Aryan 
colonists and the Indo-Scythic tribes. Raja Ahibaran (the snake coloured) 
founded Baran in the Bulandshahr District. His dynasty was succeeded by 
that of the Dors, who, under their leader Hardatta, occupied the Duab from Kol 
to Meerut, where he constructed forts to guard the boundaries of his territory. 
The Dors were followed by the Mewatis, and they again by the Bargujars in the 
southern districts, and these latter now form the characteristic element amongst 
the Rajput population of Bulandshahr. The Dors fell with the advent of the 
Musalmans and the pressure of immigrant races from the west. In the Aligarh 
District they have been replaced by Chauhans, Pundirs, Jadons and Porachs. 
It would be useless repetition to give any further details here, as they belong 
properly to the local history of each district. 

From the Jesuit traveller Tieffenthaler we learn that in the middle of the 

The Upper Duab in the century the Siibah of Dohli contained the Sirkars 
eighteenth century. Dehli, Budaon, Sambhal, Kumaon, Saharanpur, 

Rewari, Sarhind and Hissar Firoza. In the Sirkar of Dehli were Baran with 
a brick fortress, Bhagpath (Bagpat) situated between two rivers, Barnauva 
(Barnawa), Pouth (Puth), Dancor (Dankaur), Schacarpour fShikarpnr), 
Tanda Bhagban (Tanda), Tilbegampour (Tilbegainpur), Zaharsa (Jharcha) with 
a brick fort, Djevar (.Jewar), Zazhana (Jhanjhana), Djolalabal (Jalalabad) 
lying between two rivers, Djelalpour Serot (Jalalpur Sarwat) between two 
rivers, Dassna (Dasna), Dadaritaha (Dadri), Sikandarabad, Sarava (Sarawa) 
with a brick fort, Gharmuctessor (Garhmuktesar) with a fort built of bricks, 
Cotana (Kutana), Candela (KAndhIa), Cassna (Kasna), Karkhad (Karkho- 
da;, Kikar Khera (Kankar khera), Louni (Loni) with a brick fort, Merath 
(Meerut) with a fort constructed of the same material, Haschtnapour (Has- 
tin&pnr), and Hapour (Hapur). In the list under Sirkar Sahdranpur, the 
names of the parganahs are alone given, and these are identified in the 
district notice. Passing from the country to the people, I shall now give 
a sketch of the history of the Upper Duab during the decline and fall 
of the Mughal Empire, and will thus show the predisposing influences which 
led to the intrusion of a foreign power into the .heart of India, as well as 

give the general history necessary to understand the local annals of each 
district. 
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The decline of the Mughal Empire may be said to commence from the 

death of Aurangzeb, for, though the seeds of dissolution 

were sown during his reign, the ])lants had not yet 
appeared, and the fruit was not gathered for some half a century afterwards.^ 
It was during this period that the British merchants commenced the formation 
of their settlements in Bengal ; the Persian trader, Saadat Khan, founded the 
hereditary vazirship of Oudh ; the Sayyids of Barha in the Muzaffarnagar Dis- 
trict came into prominent notice ; the Bangash family obtained possession of 
Farukhabad ; the Marhattas of the Dakhin began to interfere in the 
affairs of Hindustan ; and the Rohillas and Other adt^enturers flourished and 
fell. Aurangzeb died at Ahmadnagar in February, 1707, without making any 
provision for a successor; and, perhaps animated by his example, his sons at 
once commenced to fight amongst themselves for the possession of the throne. 
Their names and those of their descendants are <riven below : — 

O 

AURANGZEB (died 1707). 


Mohammad Azam 
(killed at Agra, 1707)* 


Kambafeh 
(killed lit 
liatdarabad, 
1709). 


Muazam or Bahadur Shah 
(died at Labor, 17l2). 


Akbar. 


I I I 

All Tabar Eedat» Walajah 
(murdered, Bakht (killed at 
1S12). (killed at Agra, 


Alz-ud- 
dlQ (blind' 
ed. 1712). 


Agra, 

1707). 


(lit 

Kbajfsta Azim-us- Muiz-ud-din Baft-nl- 
AkbUr or abau (killed or Jaban- Eadar (kilU 
Jahan Shab at Labor, dar Shah ed at Labor, 


I 

daughter. 


(kilted at J7U). 
17d7). 1 Labor, • 

3 WU3 I 

(murdered, „ v' 

Boshan Akbtar, 
or Muham- 
mad Shah 
(died, 17W). 

Ahmad 
Shab 
(bUudcd, 

1754). 


(murdered, 
1712). 


171Z). 


Nlkobsiyar 

(imprisoned, 

1720). 


Alz-ud-din, 
(Alamgir, 
II., murder- 
ed. 1769). 

AH Gaubar 
(Shah Alam, 
biiuded, 17i>d> 


I 

Ibrahim, 
(died in 
prisou). 


Rafl-ud- 

dara)at 


Bafi'Qd’ 

daulah 


(died, 172Q). (died, 1720). 


num.ayun Earim-ud- Farrukhsiyar, 

Bakht din, (miir- (killed, 1720). 

(blinded, der^, 1712). 

1712). 

This catalogue of the descendants of Aurangzeb and the fates that befel thein 
is in itself a sufficient commentary on the disorder and anarchy of these troubled 


times. 

As it is impossible, in a work like the present, to do more than give an outline of the 
principal events of local importance, the reader is referred to the following works for farther in- 
formation on the general history of these Provinces during the eighteenth century:— 
tahherin, of which one volume was translated by Colooel J. Briggs ; London, 0. T. F. 1832 ; and two 
volumes by a French renegado named Mustafa ; Tarikh-i-Muiafari ; Aamad-ut-Saadat ; Hhah 
Alamnamah, a work by S. Baza Khan and Muhammad Hashim, known as Kh&S Khan, all as yet 
in manuscript ; Francklin’s Sliah Anlum : Ijondon, 1798 ; Grant Duff's Mahrattas, 3 vols. : London, 
1824 ; Jonathan Scott’s Hindustan ; Fraser’sLife of Skinner ; Francklin’s Life of George Thomas : 
London, 1805 ; Hamilton’s Eohillas : London, 1787 ; Keene’s Mogni Empire : London, 1868 ; 
Prinsep’s Ameer Khan : Calcutta, 1832 ; Sleeman's Ramblesand Recollections of an Indian Official; 
London, 1837 ; L. F. Smith’s Sketch of the Rise of the Regular Corps, commanded by European 
Officers, in the service of Native Princes ; Calcutta, circa 1801. ' 
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Muhammad Azam, who was nearest to the Emperor’s camp, took possession 
Accession of Bahadur of the treasure and marclied upon Agra. He was, 
Shall, 1707 A. D. however, anticipated by Azim-us-shan, the son of 
Prince Muazam, who invested the city on his father’s behalf during the absence 
of the latter in Kabul. Muazam by forced marches joined his son, and the rival 
armies met on the plain of Ajaju close to Agra, where a desperate battle was 
fought on the last day of May, 1707, in which Prince Azam and his sons Bedar 
Bakht and Walajah, were slain, and Muazam assumed the imperial power with 
the title of Bahadur Shah. Kambaksh, who set up for himself in the Dakhin, 
fell in the battle of Haidarabad in 1709, and with him ended all opposition to 
the new Emperor. Bahadur Shah was not slow to reward those who had exerted 
themselves in his cause. The battle of Agra was won, in a great measure, 
by the energy displayed by a contingent of Barha Sayyiils from the Muzaffar- 
nagar District, who had taken service with Azim-ns-shan in Bengal ; and when 
the latter was confirmed in his government, he made S. Abdullah Khan, one of 
the principal Sayyid leaders, his deputy at Allahabad, while S. Husain Ali, a 
younger brother, was made vice-governor of Patna, These men were sons of 
S. Abdullah Khan, so much renowned in Ajmer under the name of Miyan Khan. 
Bahadur Shah died at Labor in 1712 A.D. For a few days Azim-us-shan 
attempted to retain in his own hand the considerable 
power he exercised during his father’s life-time, but 
perished in the attempt. Again, Khajista Akhtar, with 
the title of Jahan Shah, reigned for a few days, but both he and his brother, 
Eafi-ul-Kadr, were slain by the adherents of their brother Muiz-ud-din, who 
eventually succeeded to the throne with the title of Jahandur Shah. His 
first care was to remove all possible competitors for the throne out of his 
way, and for this purpose he put to death the children of Prince Azam and 
Prince Kambaksh, and demanded the person of Farrukhsiyar, the youngst son 
of Azim-us-shan, from S. Husain Ali, then at Pattia. The Sayyid, who owed 
so much to the fa,ther, was reluctant to obey the order ; and learning the state 
of affairs at court, where Jahandar Shah was alienating all his supporters by the 
cruelty of his acts and the devotion that he showed to his Hindu mistress Lai 
Kuar, Husain All resolved to make one bold attempt at power for himself and 
the family of his former benefactor. He levied a large force in, Bengal and com- 
mi^cated his designs to his brother at AUahabad. The latter at first attempted 
to dissuade his brother from such a i-ash undertaking, but seeing that Husain 
All was revived to persevere, at length threw his whole energy into the con- 
spiracy S Abdullah intercepted the revenues of Bengal as they passed 
t tough Allahabad to Dehli, and thus supplied with the sinews of war, 

equipH a considerable force, and converted the artillery of the fort into a 
powerful field battery. 


Jahandar Shah 1712 — 13 
A.D. 
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In the meantime, Jah^ndar Bhah despatched an army of twelve thousand 
^ ^ ^ cavalry, with a complement of artillery, to attack the 

Sayyid forces at Allahabad before they could be joined 
by the Bengal rebels. Abdallah knowing his own weakness shut himself up in 
the fort of Allahabad with one half of his force, whilst he sent the remainder 
under his younger brothers to harass and distress the enemy, and thus give 
time for the arrival of reinforcements. The imperial army contrived to elude 
their opponents, and invested the fort, but had hardly begun their preparations for 
the assault when they were attacked in the rear by the Duab flying columns, 
whilst a sally was made from the fort, which ended in their total rout. Alarmed 
at this victory, Jah^ndar Shah tried to detach Abdullah from the seiwio® of 
Farrukhsiyar ; but, unfortunately for the success of this movement, the young 
prince had already arrived at Allahabad with S. Husain Ali and a numerous 
following, including some of the most distinguished generals of his father. 
Jahandar Shah then despatched his son, Aiz-ud-din, with another army, to 
oppose the progress of the Sayyids. Aiz-ud-din advanced as far as Kadjuwa on 
the Ganges ; but although he possessed a vastly superior force, he did not consider 
himself a match for the enemy, and on their first attack, abandoned his camp 
and baggage into their hands. Early in November the Emperor advanced in 
person towards Agra, and met the Sayyid forces close to the city, where he was 
totally defeated, and fled to Dehli. On the accession of Farrukhsiyfir to the 
throne, S. Abdullah was honoured with the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk, and received the 
Farrukhsiyar 171 j— 1719 Command of 7,000 horse, with the olfice of Vazfr, whlist 
A. D. Jiis brother, S. Husain Ali, was named Ihtimam-ul- 

Mulk, and was given a similar command, with the offices of Amir-ul-Umara and 
Commander-in-Chief. S. Husain Ali, after some successes in Udepur, received 
the viceroyalty of the Dakhin, whilst his brother remained at Dehli to watch 
over their mutual interests. ^ 

The Sayyids, anxious to strengthen their faction, obtained for their master 
the hand of a Hindu princess, and it was for his services in enabling Farrukh- 
siyar to consummate this marriage that Gabriel 
Hamilton, a physician in the employ of the English 
settlement on the Hiigli, procured a grant of the 24r-parganah3 for his employers. 
The Sayyids became all powerful, but quarrels soon arose at court, and a 
coalition was formed against them, in which the Emperor joined, forgetful of 
their services and jealous of their power. When this become known, the 
younger brother came from the Dakhin ; and, uniting their forces, the Sayyids 
deposed Jahanddr Shah (1720 A. D.) and raised Rafi-ud-darajat, the son of 
Rafi-ul-Kadr, to the throne, Bafi-ud-darajat died after a short reign of three 
mouths, and was succeeded by his brother Kafi-nd-daulah, who also died within 
the year. The Sayyids then raised to the throne Prince Roshan Akhtar, with the 
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title of Muhammad Shah. He soon gave signs of a vigour which, had it been 

foreseen, would assuredly have consigned him for ever 
Muhammad Shah. . , • , , , i i ■ , 

to the obscurity from which he had been raised. 

Intriguing with Niz4m-ul-mulk, Mubanirnad Amir Khan and others, he tacitly 
approved of the removal of the Sayyids. Husain Ali Khan was assassinated in 
the Emperor’s camp in the year 1720 A.D., while his personal troops were 
defeated and scattered. On hearing of these events, Abdullah raised a brother 
of Eafi-ud-daulah to the throne, under the title of Sultdn Ibrahim, and exerted 
his utmost vigour to collect an army and supplies from all quarters. In the 
meantime the old landholders of the Upper Duab, whose villages he had seized, 
rose on all sides and expelled his agents; and finding there was no one to oppose 
them or restore order, the Gujars and Jdts fought amongst themselves and plun- 
dered their neighbours. By the lavish expenditure of money, Abdullah was able 
in a fortnight to march against Muhammad Shah, and being joined on his way by 
Churdman, the leader of the Jat colony who settled in the Agra siibah in the 
1721 A D reign of Aurangzeb, he gave battle to the imperial 

forces near Hasanpur, between Agra and Dehli, on the 
20th October, 1721. The Sayyid forces were here completely routed. Abdullah 
was taken prisoner, and died by poison three years afterwards, and with him 
ended the power of this remarkable family. 

Beyond the rise of the Jats, who murdered the Deputy-Governpr of Agra, 
and the intrigues of the now independent Viceroy of the Dakhin with the 
Marhattas, there are few events of local importance to detain us during the 
1722— 1736 A. D. remainder of Muhammad Shah’s reign. The Mar-' 

hattas took part as mercenaries in the wars between 
the niore powerful nobles, and . acquired such influence, that Nizam-ul-mulk 
conceived it to be of advantage to him to employ them against the provinces 
that remained faithful to the Emperor. They invaded MMwa and expelled 
thelmpenal governor; and advancing thencd by Bundelkhand (see Bundel- 
KHAND, Gazetteer, Volume I.), they threatened Allahabad, and routed the 
governor, Muhammad Khan Bangash, in several encounters. Emboldened by 
t^ir successes, and finding the plan hitherto pursued by their enemies, of pur- 
chasing their forbearance, attended with little danger and much profit, the Mar- 
hattas in 1732 extended their ravages as far as Agra; and in the two following 
y^ so harassed the DuSb, that the Emperor bribed them with the gift of MMwa 
and Gujardt, territories they had conquered with the sword and still held in 
1786 A. D. their grasp. Sa&dat Khan’s slight sucoess near Sada- 

+ 1 ,., 4 - A cTw 1 . Muttra District; served for a time to stem 

the fide of Marhatta invasion; but not until the Marhattas had an opportunilyof 

a, envirCM of the o.pM iteelf. Notwia,laoding the neo«.ily th>t 
emted for moon, the eoimeil. of the Emperor were dietamted by tte ' 
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quarrels of his nobles, and, in consequence, Kumr-ud-din Khan, the Vazir, 
■was permitted to wreak his long-cherished vengeance on the Sayyids of Bdrha 
by sacking Jansath in 1737, with the aid of the Rohillas. 

The next important event is the sack of Dehli and the surrounding villages 
by Nadir Shah in 1738, and the general massacre and plunder of the inhabi- 

1738—43 A D tants. On the departure of the Persians, the state of 

society in the Upper Duab was merely a reflection of 
the anarchy and confusion existing at Dehli. The army was disorganised, the 
treasury lyas empty, and the only districts spared by the Marhattas w'ere now 
visited with fire and sword by the Persians. The Marhattas on the south, the 
Jats, Sikhs, and wandering Afghan bands on the west, and the Rohillas on the 
east, all agreed in considering the Duab an enemy’s country, — a fit object for 
spoliation. The death of the Marhatta leader, B4ji Rao, in 1740, promised for 
a time to relieve the empire from those troublesome invaders, but Balaji Rao had 
scarcely secured his position as Baji Rao’s successor than ho applied himself to 
the affairs of Hindustan. He began at once to organise an expedition against 
the Duab, from which be was only prevented by an insurrection in his rear. 
Malwa was again granted as a sop to the Marhattas, whilst Nizam-ul-mulk 
became absolutely independent in the Dakhin, with his son, Ghazi-ud-din, now 
son-in-law of the Vazir, holding the chief power at Dehli. The Rohillas, too, 
under Ali Muhammad threw off all pretence at allegiance ; and, to crown all, 
Dehli was again attacked from the north by Ahmad, the leader of the Abd41i 
or Durani tribe of Afghans, who was, however, obliged to retire. Muhammad 
Shah died in 1748, and was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Shah. 

Ahmad Shah made Ghazi-ud-din Khan Commander-in-Chief, and Abnl 
Mansur Safdar Jang, the Governor of Oudh, his Vazir, and calling in the Jats 
and Marhattas, and a large contingent under Kayam Khan Bangash, of Fa- 
Ahmad Shah, 1748—1754 rukhabad, repelled an invasion of the Rohillas. Ghazi- 
ud-din retired to the Dakhin, and died at Aurangabad. 
He was succeeded in his high office by his nephew, Shahab-ud-din, son of Firoz 
Jang, the fourth son of the Niz’tim. Shahdb-ud-din, on his uncle’s death, 
assumed the name of Ghazi-ud-din and the title Aamad-ul-mulk, and commenced 
the quarrel with Safdar Jang which ended in the latter being deprived of the 
•office of Vazir, which was conferred upon Aziz-ud-din, son of the late Kumr- 
ud-din, and uncle by the mother’s side of Ghazi-ud-din. He is, however, better 
known by the name Intizam-ud-daulah Khan Kh4nan. Gh4zi-ud-din shortly 
afterwards proceeded by Agra and Muttra, and attacked the J4ts of Bhartpur 
■who had befriended Safdar Jang in his distress. The Emjieror and his Vazir 
conceiving this to be a good opportunity for ridding themselves of their over- 
active and overbearing Commander-in-Chief, intrigued with the Jats ; but their 
treachery being discovered, Ghazi-ud-din marched upon Dehli, seized and blinded 
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the Emperor, and raised Prince Aziz-ud-din, son of Muiz-nd-din and grandson i 
of Bahadur Shah, to the throne, under the title of Alamgir II. This happened ' 
in the month of July, 1754. 

Safdar Jang died soon afterwards, and was succeeded by his son, Shiijah- '• 
ud-daulah. In 1756, Ahmad Shah Abdali again invaded Hindustan and sacked ^ 
Alamgfr, 11. 1764-69 Dehli. He removed Ghazi-ud-din from the vizarat, and ^ 
■A-U. appointed the young prince, Ali Gauhar, to succeed him. ' 

At the same time he marched against the Jats ; where Ghazi-ud-din so distin-' 
guished himself that the Abdali restored him to the vizarat before his depar- :■ 
tnre. The sack of Muttra and the plunder of Agra are the two most noteworthy ;■ 
events connected with this year’s history of these provinces. Ghazi-ud-din, 
on the departure of the Afghans, became once more supreme at Dehli, and ^ 
Najib Khan was ousted from his appointment of Commander- in-Chief, which j 
was conferred upon Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farukhabad. Several attempts > 
were now made to unite the Bohillas, the Oudh chief, and the Jats in a league 1 
against the V azir, for the purpose of redressing the cause of Ali Gauhar and free- } 
ing the Emperor from the tyranny of Ghazi-ud-din ; but the dread of the 
Marhatta allies of the Vazir obliged them to decline engaging in such a dan- 
gerous enterprise. Ali Gauhar fled to Lucknow, and the Marhattas invoded I 
the Duib, driving Najib Khan to take refuge in his fort at ShukartAr, ■% 
near the confluence of the Solani and the Ganges, and eventually overran 
the whole of Rohilkhand. Alarmed at these successes, Shujah-ud-daulah ,f 
joined with the Bohillas in repellling the Marhattas, and defeated them at f 
the fords of the Ganges. During this time Ali Gauhar had proceeded to 

AU Gauhar in Bengal. the intention of driving out Jafar Ali i 

Khan, who had been raised to power by the British, ,t 
and es^blishing himself there. He crossed the Karmndsa in 1759 A.D., but, >. 
repulsed in his attacks upon Patna, retired to Allahabad, where he remained 
until intelligence of his father’s death reached him. Ghazi-ud-din, on hearing | 
of the repulse of his Marhatta allies and the approach of the Afghans, had 
caused the Emperor to be assassinated. The Abdalis in the mean time sur- f 
prised and cut to pieces one half the Marhatta army- under Dataji, and utterly 
dispersed the remainder under Malhar Eao Holkar, after which they retired I 
to Anupshahr, where they encamped for the remainder of the year. Both sides t. 
now prepared to contest the sovereignty of Hindustan. • Ali Gauhar was writ- f 
ten to and instaUed as Emperor, under the title of Shah Alam. The viz&rat ,1 
was conferred upon Shujah-ud-daulah, and the Bohillas and Kajib Khan were I 
urged to assist the great Musalman confederacy. On the other hand, the Hindus t 
and them allies were not idle : Ghazi-ud-din roused the Jats of Bhartpur, and f 
the entire resources of the Marhatta nation were placed at the disposal of f 
Sadasheo Bhau as Commander-iu-Chieft Before the close of the rains Om I 
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Marhattas had not only occupied Dehli, but had driven in the Afghan outposts 
along the Jumna, and between it and the hills, destroying the entire garrisoa 
of Kunjpura and other fortified towns. This success was shortlived, for when 
the rains ceased, Ahmad Shah crossed the Juiyna, and, on the 6th January, 
1761, completely routed the Marhattas at Panipat, where two hundred thousand 
of the enemy are said to have perished. The Marhattas retired from Uindustin, 
Najib Khan was made Amir-ul-Umara, Shujah-ud-daulah continued as Vazir, 
and Prince Mirza Jaw4n Bakht represented his father at Dehli. 

We left Shah Alam at Allahabad in 1759, where he had retired after his 

Shah Alani, 1760-17S8 first unsuccessful attempt upon Bengal. Collecting 
_ another army in. the following year, he again invaded 

Bengal, and though worsted in two engagments, laid siege to Patna. In this 
attack he was assisted by a party of French under the Chevalier Law. The 
siege was raised by the efforts of Captain Knox, and all subsequent attempts 
were repulsed. Shah Alam again took the field in 1761, but met with no better 
success, and at length agreed to a compromise by which he received the pro- 
vince of Allahabad and Korah, and an annual subsidy of £260,000 a year 
from the revenues of Bengal. In return for this the Diwani of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa was conferred on the English. Shah 'Alam fixed his residence at 
Allahabad, but here fell into the hands of Sbujah-ud-daulah, Nawwab of Oudh, 
who kept him for two years in a sort of honourable confinement, sometimes at 
Lucknow, sometimes at Allahabad, and sometimes at Benares. The Nawwdb, 
under the name of the Emperor, again attacked the British in 1765 at the 
Karmndsa, where he was utterly routed, and further negotiations were entered 
into, which can be more correctly detailed with the history of the Benares Pro- 


vince. ^ 

Enough has been said by way of introduction to connect the general history 
of the Upper DuAb in the first half of the last century 
Najib Khan. local history of the latter half, which alone 

is the object of the remainder of this notice. The portions of the Upper Du4b 
comprising the present districts of Sahdrunpur, Muzaffarnagur, Meerut and 
the northern parganahs of Bulandshahr, were known as the Bdwani or Baoni 
Mah41, from its containing 52 (bdwan) parganahs or fiscal sub-divisions. This 
tract, in the middle of the last century, formed the jdgir of Intizim-ud-daula 
Khan Khandn, the minister of Ahmad Shah. When Ghdzi-ud-din resolved to 
depose Ahmad Shah, he despatched Najib Kh4n, who had already distinguished 
himself as a partisan leader in Rohilkhand, with a body of Mughal troops to 
occupy the country about Saharanpur. Najib Khan was an Afghan of the 
Knmrkhel tribe, who had in his early youth come from the mountains of 
Kandahar to seek his fortunes under his uncle Bisharath Khan. With him 
he entered the service of Ali Muhammnd, of the tribe of Boh, who was then 
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settled in Katehir, and received, in reward for liis services, a Rmailjdglr in the 
north-west of Rohilkhand, in the district now known as Bijnor. Here he 
became independent, and received the daughter of Dhndi Khan, another Rohilla 
leader, in marriage. On the outbreak of the quarrel between Safdar Jang and the 
Emperor, when the former called upon Hafiz Bahmat Khan, the Rohilla leader, 
to fulfil the terms of an ofiensive and defensive alliance that had been agreed 
upon between them, and the latter conceived it to be his duty to simply withdraw 
his forces, the Emperor’s agents offered large sums of money to induce the 
Rohilla Sardars to enter his service. Najib Khan, who then commanded one 
hundred horse, was the only one who accepted the bribe ; but when the private 
soldiers saw that large rewards were bestowed on those who adopted the Em- 
peror’s cause, they flocked to the standard of Najib, who soon found himself 
in command of two thousand men.i In the battle of Kotila (or Kohtala), 
which shortly afterwards took place, Najib Khan behaved with great gallantry, 
and slew with his own hand Indargir Goshain, the leader of Safdar Jang’s 
forces. In reward for this exploit, he received Sahdranpur, Biirhana, and all the 
villages of the Sayyids of Barha, in jagir. It was on this account that Ghizi- 
nd-din chose Najib to represent him in the Duab; and to still further attach him 
to his interests, promised him the remainder of the districts bordering on his 
jdgir, then held by Intizdm-ud-daulah. 

Najib Khan, after the downfal of Ahmad Shah, repaired to the court of the 
new Emperor, and so ingratiated himself with those 
in power, that when Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded DeWi 
and permitted Alamgir to choose his qwn ministers, Najib Khan was made 
Bakshi of the empire, ivith the duty of collecting the revenues. It is said that 
Najib Khan, on taking possession of his new office, expelled the^emales of 
Ghazi-ud-din s household from their home; and this act soonrawcd the Vazfrthat, 
on the departure of Ahmad Shahj he imdted the Marhatta leaders Raghundtb 
Rao and Malhar Rao Holkar from the Dakhin, and joining them with his own 
forces from Farukhabad, attacked the royal army. For five and twenty days 
repeated actions took place, the result of which was that Najib Khan was con- 
firmed in his jdgir, whilst Ghazi-ud-din remained at Dehli. This was a hollow 
truce, and each of the combatants eagerly waited for an opportunity to crush 
the other. It was to Sikandarabad, then in the possession of Najib Kban, that 
1769 A. D. Prince Ali Gauhar, afterwards known as the Em- 

peror Shah Alam, fled when he escaped from the hands 


1754 A. D. 


» TWs act of Najib Khan led to a miannderstandi^ between Dundi Khin Wth . 

mt K^, which nearly broke ont into open war. The latter accused the former of conniving at 
NajibKhan s practical contravention of the terms of the treaty made between Safdw Jang and the 
Bohillas, and led a force against BisanU, a jdgtr belonging to Dundi Khfin ; but friends intef- 

w ^ father-in-law, was not to be held responsible for 

Najib Khan’s acta. 
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of Ghazi-ud-din. Najib Khan allotted the young prince a monthly income of 
£5,000 for his expenses, and treated him with every respect, and endeavoured 
in evei'y way to induce the Rohillas and others to assist him. Hearing of these 
intrigues, Ghazi-ud-din again called in the Marhattas to assist him in destroying 
his hated rival and resuming the jdglr; and these formidable allies, under Jan- 
koji and Ddtaji, arrived at Dehli in 1759. Najib Khan intrenched himself on 
the Ganges at Shukartar, and, in his turn, solicited aid from the Rohillas and the 
Viceroy of Oudh, whose combined forces marched from Bareilly in November, 
1759, and, on reaching Hasaiipur, heard that the Marhattas had made prepara- 
tions for crossing the river. Bakshi Sardar Khan was at once despatched to 
oppose them, and others were directed to follow. On his arrival at Sabalgarh 
the Bakshi found that a large body of the enemy had already crossed, and 
throwing himself into a fort, awaited the arrival of the reinforcements. • On 
their approach the enemy retreated ; and, hearing of the advance of Ahmad 
Shah from Kabul, consented to execute a treaty of peace, which was of no long 
continuance. Ahmad Shah, marching along the foot 
of the hills, crossed the Jumna opposite Sahdranpur 
and entered the Duab, where he was joined by Najib Khan and the other 
Rohilla chiefs, and, crossing the Jumna at Bagpat, defeated the Marhattas 
and proceeded to Dehli. Najib Khan was again appointed Bakshi of the 
Empire and guardian of the Prince Mirza Jawan Bakht, who then repre- 
sented Sh4h Alam at Dehli. We next hear of Najib Khan intriguing with 
Shiija-ud-daulah against the Afghans of Farukhabad ; and again, in 1746, defend- 
ing the Duab against the Bhartpur Jats, who had advanced as far as Tappa! 

in the Aligarh District. The J ats had previously been 

The Jits in the Duab. . . ... , , 

m possession ot these distncts, but had been expelled 

by Ahmad Shah, who parcelled out the Duab amongst his Rohilla allies. The 
fief of Sikandra was conferred on Najib Khan, and thus his possessions 
became nearly conterminous with the present Meerut Division. The J&ts now 
sought to recover their authority in the Duab ; and in the campaign against 
them, Najib Khan, from the smallness of his force, thought it best to retire 
northwards. Siiraj Mai followed with a small force as far as Shahdara on the 
Hindan, in the Meerut District, where there was an old hunting seat of the Em- 
peror, and the main body, under his son Jawahir, occupied Sikandra. Whilst 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase at Shahdara, Siiraj Mai and his party were 
surprised, by a squadron of Mughal horse, who succeeded in killing the whole 
party, including their leader. The head of Siiraj Mai, displayed as a standard, 
struck such terror amongst the Jats in the battle that followed, that they were 
thoroughly routed and driven back to their own country. Six months afterwards 

‘ The Siyir-ul-Mutakheim statei that the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, destroyed 1,300 
villages, and obliged the Rohillas to fly to the bills of Eomaon. 
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Jawahir Mai renewed his attacks on Dehli with the aid of Malhar Rao Hulkar, 
and, surrounding the city, cut oflF all supplies of grain. Najib-ud-daulah forti- 
fied the city as well as he could, called in his Duab levies and his allies the 
Kohillas, and wrote to Ahmad Shah, at Kandahar, for assistance. At the same 
time the Sikhs took advantage of Najib’s absence to invade Saharanpur ; and as 
they even threatened the Rohilla country, the Rohilla 
leaders despatched at once a force of 6,000 horse to 
expel the Sikhs, and with the main body marched towards Dehli. Jawahir Mai 
and Malhar Rao, on hearing of theapproach of the Rohillas on the one side and of 
Ahmad Shah on the other, at first redoubled their attacks on Najib Khan's small 
force; but when the reinforcements approached nearer, Malhar Rao marched olF 
to his own country, and the Jats to Dig, Relieved from these enemies,' Najib 
Khan ao-ain devoted his attention towards organising an expedition against the 
Farukhabad Pathans,. and for this purpose invited a large Marhatta force under 
Madhoji Sindhia, Tiikaji Holkar, and Ramehandra Ganesh, to invade the Cen- 
tral Duab. Zabita Khan, the son of Najib, was sent as his representative to 
the Marhatta camp; but before anything could be 
accomplished, Najib Khan died at Hapur in the Meerut 
District, and his remains were carried to Najibabad, and deposited in a mauso- 
leum erected to his memory, 

Z4bitaKhan escaped from the Marhatta army and joined his fathet^s forces, 
then encamped near Farukhabad, by whom he was 
received and acknowledged as chief, to the exclusion of 
his half brothers Malu and Kalu. The Farukhabad Pathans now joined with 
the Marhattas, and induced Shah Alam to leave, Allahabad and proceed to Dehli 
(December, 1771,) under their joint protection ; and at the same time every effort 
was made to prevent Zabita Khan from assuming the power and influence which 
his father had so long enjoyed. Faiznllah Khan, Rohilla, whose sister had 
married Z4bita Khan, was employed to dissuade the 
latter from attempting to oppose the wishes of the 
Emperor and the Fathan-Marhatta confederacy ; but disregarding advice and 
threats alike, Zabita Khan proceeded towards Dehli, and encamped at Shn- 
karUr. The royal army now approached, the Marhattas in the van and the 
imperial troops under Mirza Najf Khan in the rear. Zabita Khan drew oat 
his forces a few miles in advance of his entrenchments and offered battle to the 
Bmpraror’s troops. The combat was bloody, the Rohilla leaders, Safidat Khan 
and Sayyid Khan, behaved with great gallantry, but the former being killed 
by a cannon ball, his troops gave way, and the defeat of the entire Rohilla fosee 
was followed the plunder of their artillery, baggage, stores and military 
chest. The Marhattas appropriated the spoil to their own use, and crossing 
the Ganges, captured Najibabad and Najfgarh, while the royal army marched 
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upwards though the Duab. and expelled all the Rohilla garrisons excepting 
Ghausgarh. The family of Zabita Khan fell into the Emperor’s hands, and 
amongst them his eldest son, named Ghiilam Kddir, who is said to have been 
transmuted into a haram page by the Emperor’s order, and who lived to exact a 
fearful revenge for the injury done him. In the meantime, Zabita Khan intri- 
gued with the Marhattas, who agreed to restore him to his former dignities in 
consideration of his advancing them a large sum of money. The money having 
been paid, the Marhattas proceeded to Dehli, and after 
a bloody contest with the troops of the Emperor, took 
possession of the city, Zabita Khan was pardoned and presented with a dress 
of honour, and was not only reinstated in his government at Sah^ranpur, but 
was oflScially confirmed in the appointments of Bakshi of the empire and Amir- 
ul-Umara so long held by his father. Najf Khan, however, still remained 
nominally Commander-in-Ohief. 

Zabita Khan remained for some time at his forts of Ghausgarh, Ehukartar 
and Pathargarh, reducing the country to order, and establishing his authority 
amongst the villages occupied by the Gnjars and Pundlrs, who during the recent 
troubles had assumed an independent attitude. The Sikhs from the west, too, 
engaged much of his attention ; but having once brought his affairs into order, he 
conceived himself at liberty to withhold the stipulated 
tribute from the royal treasury, and prepared to resist 
any attempts to le vy it by force of arms. Abdul Kasim Khan was sent against 
him; and Zabita Khan, then posted in Ghausgarh, marched out and offered the 
imperial troops battle. A desperate fight took place, in which the Emperor’s 
army was on the point of proving victorious, when a body of Pathan horse, 
which had been planted in an ambuscade, rushed out, and attacking Abdul 
Kasim’s forces in the rear, utterly discomfited them. The commander himself 
was stain, and but few of his troops escaped. 

Inflamed by his success, Zabita Khan now took largo bodies of Sikhs* into his 
pay ; and resolving to persist in his rebellion, actually threatened Dohli itself with 
a siege. The imperial troops under Mirza Najf Khdn were then engaged in the 
Jdt country, from which they were recalled, and the ^nperor himself prepared to 
lead them against the rebel ; but first resolving to see what could be effected by 
diplomacy, he sent an embassy, consisting of Baja Dya 
Bam; the Goshdin leader. Him mat Bahddnr; and the 
Oudh envoy, Latafat Khan ; in advance of the imperial army to Ghausgarh. 
Though they failed to induce Zdbita Khan to abate one whit of his pretensions, 
yet the Emperor was so unwilling to come to an open rupture, t hat on the 


1770 A.D. 


1777 A.D, 


1 It is said that Zabita Khan not only formed aHiances with the principal Sikh chiefs, bnt 
even embraced the tenets of the Sikh religion, and became a convert to their faith: (Francklin’a 
Shaff Anlnm, 71.) 
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mere semblance of submission be parJoned the rebel and confirmed him in 
his government. In addition to this, Mirza Najf Klian took the J’athiin's sister ' 
to wife, and his follower, Najf Kiili Khan (a converted Uajput ;, married Zubita’s 
daughter. 

It was at this time (1778) that Walter Reinhard, also known as Snmru 
1778 'SAD Sombre, was placed in charge of the counti-y adjoin- 

ing Ziibita Khan’s lands, and fixed bi^ head-quarters 
at Sardhana in the Meerut District. The Kashmiri Abdiil Ahid Khan, knmni • 
by his title of Nawwab Majad-ud-daulah, is said to have been privy to 
Zabita Khan’s alliance with the Sikhs; but so well did he keep his connivance t 
secret, that he was chosen to command the imperial, army raised to expel the ) 
Sikhsfrom Sirhind in the following 3 'car (1778-79). The Prince Imperial, Jawaii -1 
Bakht, accompanied the army, which was at first succe.ssful, but subsequentiv, 
owing to the treachery of Majad-ud-danlah, was surprised b.v a Sikh force j 
at Patiyala, and driven back to Panipat. Tlie Sikhs then divided into several ’ 
parties, and, crossing the J umna, entered the Upper Duali, where they committed ; 
everywhere acts of cruclt.v, devastation and death. Mirza Najf Khan was / 
again sent for to take the place of Majad-ud-daulah, now disgraced and impri- 
soned, and with the titles of Zullakar-ud-tlaulah and Vakil-i-Matlak, became 
absolute director of all affairs at Delili. '■ 

At the commencement of 1780, preparations were made to take the field ^ 

1780 A.D. against the Sikiis, who now for some months had ; 

remained in possession of the Duab. A large force - 
under Mirza Shafi, a young nobleman of great promise, and nephew of the ^ 
Captain-General, crossed the Jumna in quest of the enemy. After several inef- 
fectual skirmishes and mucli desultory fighting, he succeeded, about the middle < < 
of August, in bringing them to a decisive action before Meerut. The imperial V 
troops, eager to wipe of the disgrace of their defeat in the previous year, \ 

exerted themselves to such good effect, that the Sikh forces were completely -1 

routed, with the loss of their leader and 5,000 men, and at once evacuated the | 
country. Mirza Shafi’s next care was to settle the country, and finding the 
people utterly unable to pay up the taxes for the year during which the Duab 4 
was occupied by the Sikhs, he remitted them in the Emperor’s name I 

Mirza Nqjf Khan died in the month of April 1782, and amongst the competi- | 
Alrasyab Khan, tors for the vacant post of head of the adminstration, the I 

principal were Afrasy4b Khdn and Mirza Shafi. The | 
former wasthe adopted son of thedeceased minister, andthelatter was his nephew, f 

and held command of the Panjab. Each prepared to support his respective pre- ' | 
tensions by for^ of arms, but Afrasyab IChan first succeeded in obtaining for a I 
time the insignia of Ami r-ul-Umara. He then released the Kashmiri ex-mini.ster | 
Majad-ud-daulah, and placed him and Najf Kdli Khan in charge of thecita^., f 
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Afrasyab Khan then proceeded to Agra, where Muhammad Beg Hamadani 
bad attempted to make himself independent. Whilst on his way news arrived 
that Mirza Shafi had entered Dehli, seized the citadel, and confined the officers 
who had been left in charge. Afrasyab thereupon resolved to make peace 
with Muhammad Beg, and uniting their forces both marched towards Dehli. 
In the meantime a counter-revolution took place there, which totally changed 
the complexion of affairs. The Prince Jawan Bakht aspired to the office of- 
Captain-General, and finding himself supported by M. Paoli, the commandant 
of Begam Sumru’s brigade, Yakub Khan, Latafat Khan and other nobles, he 
* induced the Emperor to take the field against Mirza *6hafi. The latter, finding 
himself unable to meet the imperial forces, released Majad-ud-daulah, and with 
him proceeded to the camp of his whilom inveterate foe Afrasydb Kh|n. 
These strangely assorted allies met at Muttra, and tliere agreed that the effects 
of the late Najf Khan should be C(|ually divided between Mirza Shafi and 
Afrasydb Khan ; that the former should be reinstated in the ]rost of Vazir ; and 
that the latter and Muhammad Beg should be left in possession of the Du:ib 
from Koil southwards. Their united forces then marched towards Dehli, and 
Majad-ud-daulah was sent to the Emperor with their ultimatum. The Em- 
peror api)oiatcd Prince Jawan Bakht, Latafat Khan, and M. Paoli to nego- 
tiate on his part ; but the unfortunate ambassadors fared ill : M. Paoli was 
assassinated by command of Muhammad Beg, and Latafat Khan was taken 
prisoner, deprived of his sight, and thrown into prison. The Prince alone 
escaped, but found himself obliged to accompany the conspirators, as if a 
voluntary actor, in their triumphal entry into Dehli. 

The next scene in this real drama^ of the “ Reward of treachery, or the 
I "S3 A D unscrupulous Mogij^” rises on a quarrel which broke 

out between Muhammad Beg and Mirza Shafi. By 
the convention of Tiluttra, the former was entitled to a share of the southern 
Duab : but Mirza Shafi refused to carry out this portion of the compact, and fur- 
ther incensed the entire body of the Mughal nobles by avowing his intention of 
resuming the lauds held by them on condition of milita'y service. Dissembling 
his resentment for a time, Muhammad Bog joined the camp of Afrasyab Kh&n, 
and induced the latter to invite the Mirza to a conference to settle all their 
difficulties. Mirza Shafi, attended by a few followers, came on his elephant, 
and whilst embracing Muhammad Beg, was stabbed from behind by I»mail 
Beg, the Hamadani’s nephew'. Afrasyab Khan was at once promoted to the 
office of Amlr-ul-Umara, whilst Zain-ul-abdin Khan, the brother of the mur- 
dered nobleman, was ordered to give up the Governorship of Meerut, which he 
tlien held. Afrasyab Khan advanced to Meerut to enforce these orders, but by 

* The name actually given to a piece in which the principal events o£ this period were 
dramatised. 
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the advice of his principal officers first tried the effect of negotiations, with the 
result that Zain-ul-abdin was induced to throw himself on the Emperor’s cle- 
mency, and give up the M v^rut command, which was tiien bestowed on Kutb-nd- 
daulah. Zain-ul-abdin then proceeded to Dehli, where he was formally pardoned, 
but at the same time kept in a sort of honourable confinement in his own 
house. 

Early in 1784, Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, arrived at Lucknow, 

• and sent Major Brown as his agent to the Dehli Court. 

Xfo4 A.tkJ0 

Mirza J awan Bakht, considering this a good opportunity i 
for attempting to induce the British to interfere on behalf of his father, succeeded, 
with the aid of a body of Giijars, in making his escape to Lucknow. The f 

presence of the British agent at Dehli was partly dne to the natural desire of ; 

Mr. Hastings to procure more accurate information regarding Dehli politics j 

than the confused and contradictory rumours that reached Jiirn afforded, and | 

partly to his wish to arouse the Dehli Court to make some exertions to stem 1 

the tide of Sikh invasion which now threatened to involve the w hole Dudb in * 

one common destruction. Afrasyab Khan induced the Emperor to order the I 

return of the Prince, and determined, if he once again got hold of the heir to the t 
throne, to effactually prevent his ever after giving any trouble. Muhammad , * 

Beg, too, felt the minister’s resentment, and went into open rebellion ; whilst 
Majad-ud-daulah, notwithstanding his great services, was imprisoned in the fort ; 

of Meerut. Under these circumstances, Shah Alam, finding himself a mere j 

puppet in the hands of whichever faction chose for the moment to assume the ‘1 

direction of aflFairs, commenced to intrigue with Sindhia, and in this course of 
action he was encouraged by Afrasyab Khan, who hoped by means of the 
Marhattas to rid himself of his riv^i Muhammad Beg. 

Early in 1784, the Emperor, accompanied by Afrasyab Khan, marched to 
Sindhia arrives at Agra. whilst the Marhattas, advancing from the west, 

encamped at Eathepur, and, opposed to both, lay the 5 
forces of Muhammad Beg Hamadani, some forty miles off-. Sindhia now found t 
himself appealed to by all three. To Muhammad Beg he granted an interview j J 
and appearing to be satisfied wdth the explanations which were made, he promised f 
his good offices in procuring the Emperor’s pardon for the offender. A few days ■ % 
later, m November, at an interview with Afrasydb Khan, Sindhia laidd own apian f 
for acombined attack on Muhammad Beg. Zain-ul-abdin, the ex-commandant ^ 
of Meerut, had beenreleased from confinement through the influence of Sindhia, $ 
and burmng to avenge his brother’s death and his own disgrace, hung about the f' 
imperial camp. He accompanied the chiefs to the interview with Sindhia, and f 
after the ceremony was over, and Sindhia and the other officers had taken leave, 

there remained no one in the tent except Afrasydb Khan and .Zain-ul-abdfn. | 
Ihe latter entered into conversation with the minister, and professed his strong i 
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desire to live in future on a more amicable footing, that all past differences 
Assassination of Afrasyab should be forgotten, and that eaeh should consider the 
interest of the other to be the same as his own. Afras- 
ydb Kh4n, puzzled at this sudden reconciliation, remained for sometime absorbed 
in silence. When about to reply, Zain-ul-abdin rose up from his seat, and, 
at this signal, one Mahdi Beg rushed in and stabbed the minister in the breast. 
Afrasyab Khan expired on the spot, and his assassins found refuge in Siudhia’s 
camp, whilst Himmat Bahadur, the Goshain leader, and other Mughal officers, 
repaired to Sindhia’s tent, and offered him their congratulations as if he had 
already been appointed Vazir. 

While these events occurred at Patehpur, the Emperor was at Agra, and 
was there ‘ joined by Majad-ud-daulah, who found 
means, not only to effect his own release from prison. 


The Emperor flies to Dehli. 


but to induce Kutb-ud-daulab, his jailor, to accompany him to Agra. Shah 
Alam received his old friend with great kindness, and would most probably 
have taken him into favour and restored him to his former office again, had 
hot both Eaja Daya Ram, and Shuja Dil Khan, the Governor of Agra, 
endeavoured to arouse suspicions of the Kashmiri’s fidelity in the Emperor’s 
mind. The insolent manner in which they urged their remonstrances showed 
that they, as the partisans of Afrasydb Khan, believed that the Emperor was 
entirely in the power of their faction, and this not a little contributed 
to the desire Shah Alam showed to escape from their hands. In order 
to blind his keepers, the Emperor ordered a great portion of his family to remain 
behind, and, taking Majad-ud-daulah with him, proceeded to Dehli. Sind- 
hia entered Agra, and sent for Muhammad Beg, on whom he conferred a jd^r 
of Rs. 16,000 a month from the revenues of Shikohabad, and, further, gave him 
employment in the Dakhin. Sindhia proceeded from Agra to Dehli, where, in 
January, 1785, he was invested in full darbar with the office of Amir-ul-Umara, 
whilst the Peshwa, for whom he professed to act, was honoured with the title of 
Vakil-i-Matlak, or plenipotentiary of the Empire. As may be supposed, during 
the late troubles the administration had fallen into the utmost di(K>rder, and the 
first cRre of the new minister was given to the improvement of the finances. 
The collection of the revenue had for several years been in the hands of Raja 
Daya Ram ; but his behaviour towards the Emperor at Agra determined Sindhi a 
to remove him from that office, which was accordingly bestowed upon Nar4yan 
Dds, a person of great capacity and of some skill as a financier. Sindhia next 
reduced Agra and Aligarh, and with the capture of the latter fortress acquired 
the immense accumulations of specie and jewels that a long course of plunder 
had allowed Afrasyab Khan to make. At the close of the year 1785, Zabita 
Khan died, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Ghulam Kadir Khan. Sindhia 
was\ master of the whole of the Central and Southern Duab. Muhammad Beg 
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was powerless, and, deserted by Iiis troops, was ooly too glad to accept anything 
that the new Amir might give him. Mr. James Anderson was the British 
envoy with Sindhia, and Colonel Harper filled a similar office at the court 
of the Nawab of Oudh, who was still titular Vazir of the Emi)iro. Shah 
Kizdm-nd-di'n was appointed superintendent of the royal household, for which 
a provision of £120,000 a year was allotted. 

We must now return to Saharanpur affairs. Zabita Kluin, after a longlife 
of alternate success and misfortune, marked by the evils 
resulting from an ill-tempered judgment and a naturally 
restless disposition, died unnoticed and nncared for in the year 17So. He x 
was succeeded by his eldest oon, Gbulam Kadir Khan, the same who is said to 
have received such unpardonable injuries at tlie hands of the Emperor during 
the Shukart^r campaign in 1772. He was a youth of a proud, cruel and 
ferocious disposition, and at once showed his true character by dispossessing 
■Afzal Khan, brother of .Zabita Khan, of the lands that had long been in his pos- 
session, and by seizing upon his effects. Ghulam Kadir then proceeded to 
assume all the insignia of independence, and proclaimed himself ruler of thd 
Upper Duab under the name of Najilj-ud-daulah Hoshydr Jang. Affairs to the • 

' west of the Jumna so occupied the attention of Sindhia, that Ghulam Kadir was i 

allowed to consolidate his power and act as ho pleased. The Jaipur prince, i 

assisted by Ismail Beg, the nephew of Muhammad Beg, defeated Sindhia him- • '■ 
self and laid siege to Agra. At the same time H.ija Uaya Bam fomented the # 

discords that prevailed amongst the Mughal nobles, and detached them from ' 

the Marhatta cause ; but falling info the hands of Shah Nizam-ud-din, Sitidliia’s * 

Deputy at Dehli, the intriguer was trodden to death by elci>hants in the royal 
presence Dehli was placed in a state of siege, and every preparation made to - 
meet the stonn which the Marhatta party felt must sooner or later fall upon ■ 
them. 

The need of these precautions was soon shown. Ghulam K^dir having, 
Ghulam Kadir attache during the last two years, raised and disciplined a | 

’ • considerable force, resolved to make the Empire at -f 

large pay for their support, and, marching down the Duab, encamped opposite ■ ,| 
Dehli towards the close of the year 1787. He was encouraged in this step by 1 
letters received from Mansur Ali Khan, Nazir of the household and a confidant - | 
of the Emperor, which urged him to come and demand the vacant office of Amir- if 

ffi-Dmara. Shah Niz4m-ud- din and the Desmukh, a son-in-law of Sindhia, f 

in command of the Marhatta force, were inclined to nmler-estimate the impor- -f 

tance of the crisis. They contented themselves with sending small detachments 1 

across the river, with orders to attack the force of Ghulam Kadir. The result f 

was, that their troops were defeated with great slaughter, and both the leaders | 

fled to Gwaliar. Ghulam Kadir ht once crossed the Jumna, and was introduced 'if 
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Early history of Samru. 


iuto the palace by the treacherous Nazir. He then demanded the appointment 
he sought, and the wretched Emperor, seeing himself without resource, was 
oblitred to cohfer on this arch-rebel an office which now seems to have belonged 
to any one bold enough to attempt to secure the Emperor’s person. Amongst 
those who, at this time, preferred the existing state of affairs, and had some 
regard for the Emperor’s dignity, was the Begam Sumru, who, on the death of 
her husband, the infamous Sumru, had succeeded to the command of tlie discip- 
lined battalions he had raised, and to the possession of the lands granted for 
their maintenance. 

The adventurer known by the name of Sumru or Sombre' was a butcher by 
profession, a native of Salzburg, or some say Treves, 
in the Duchy of Luxemburg. His real name was 
Walter Eenard or Reinhard. He came to this country as a soldier in the 
French army, and deserting that service took employment with the British, where 
he attained to the rank of sergeant. Deserting again, he joined the French 
party at Chandernagore, and, on the surrender of that settlement, accompanied 
M. Law in his wanderings throughout India from 1757 to 1760. In the latter 
year Law’s party joined the army of Shah Alam in Bengal, and remained with 
the Emperor until his defeat in 1761, when M. Law was taken prisoner and 
his European troops were dispersed. We next find Sumru in the service of 
Mir Kasim, by whom he was employed to murderthe English prisoners at Patna, 
in October, 1763. He then escaped into Oudh, and after some time took service 
in Bundelkhand. We next find him in the Jat country, where he served 
Mirza Najf Khan. Deserting him, Sumru entered the service of Siiraj Mai, the 
Jat leader, with a battalion of disciplined infantry, a detail of artillery, and some 
three hundred Europeans, the dross of all countries and nationalities. From the 
Jats' he went toHhe Marhattas, whom he served for several years, butde^rtedto 
the Imperial army after the battle of Barsana in 1775. 

In 1777, Mirza Najf Khan again took Sumru into his service, and, in addi- 
tion to his own battalions, gave him command of a body 
of Mughal horse. For the support of the whole he 
assigned him the parganah of Sardhana and the adjacent lands, then valued at 
six lakha of rupecs a year. On the death of Reinhard, in 1778 A.D., his force 
was maintained by his widow. This remarkable woman was the danghter, by 
a concubine, of Asad Khan, a Musalman of Arab descent, settled in the town 
of Kut4na in the Meerut District. She was born about the year 1753 A.D. 
On the death of her father, she and her mother became subject to ill-treatment 
from her half-brother, the legitimate heir, and they consequently removed to 


Settles in Sardhana. 


‘ The name Sombre u said to haye been given to him from his gloomy disposition j whilst 
others say it arose from his assuming the name of Walter Summers. The latter account 
gives the more probable origin of the name. 
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Dehli about 1760. There she entered the service of Sumrii, and accompanied 
him through all his campaigns. Sumru, on retiring to Sardhana, found him- 
self relieved of all the cares and trouBles of war, and gave himSelf entirely 
np to a life of ease and pleasure, and so completely fell into the hands of the 
Begam, that she had no difficulty in inducing him to exchange the title of 
mistress for that of wife. Having attained to this dignity, she perseveringly 
exercised the rights thereby attained, to raise herself to the actual enjoyment of 
aU the powers derived from Sumru’s political position. kSnmru died in 1778, 
and was buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Agra, where his tomb still 
exists.' 

Summ left a son, Zafarjdb Khan, by a concubine named Baha Begam, but 
his widow assumed the management ot the estate and the command of the 
troops, which now numbered five battalions of sepoys, about 300 European 
officers and gunners, with forty' pieces of cannon, and a body of irregular 
horse. In 1781 the Begam was baptised, according to the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church, under the name of Johanna. Her troops were at this time 
commanded by a German named Paoli, who intrigued with the Prince Mirza 
Jawan Bakht against the Shafi and Rohilla faction, to raise the Prince to the 
dignity of Amir-ul-Umara, and, as we have seen, was assassinated by order of 
Muhammad Beg Hamaddni in 1783 A.D. After the murder of Paoli, Messrs. 
Baours, Evans, and Dudreneo successively commanded the Begam’s forces, 
which were principally occupied in opposing the inroads of tho Sikhs. In' 
1787 George Thomas entered tho Begam’s service at Dehli. Sumru’s party 
was never famed for their military achievements. They never gained a gun 
and never lost one until they were defeated by the British at Ajauta Gh4t. 
Sumru was distinguished for his excellent retreats. He was accustomed to 
draw up his men in line, fire a few shots, form a square, and^ retreat, so that if 
his corps gained no laurels, they preserved their reputation. Jlis troops were 
the most mutinous in India, and are said to have frequently attacked their own 
(fficers and beaten them with clubs, whilst on more than one occasion Sumru 
was tied astride a gun, and exposed to the mid-day heat, to compel him to 
obey their wishes. 

Having brought the history of the Sardhana fief down to the year 1787, 1 
shall proceed with the main story, Ghulam K&dir, on obtaining his patent of 
Kadif made office, opened communications with the Begam, then 
TT. operating againstrthecis-Satlaj Sikhs. He offered her, 
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not only an extension of her jdg{r, but even an equal share in the administra- 
.tion of affairs, if she would support his authority. Well versed in eastern 
politics, and well acquainted with the Afghan character for treachery, the Begam 
repulsed these offers with scorn, and advanced with her troops to the capital. 
Here she was received as the saviour of the imperial cause, and so intimidated 
the rebels that they withdrew across the J umna. From thence Ghulam Kadir 
demanded' the dismissal of the Begam and her troops ; and on this not being 
granted, opened fire upon the palace itself. For some time desultory skirmishes 
took place, and though Najf Kuli Khan came to the assistance of the Emperor, 
little impression was made on the rebel’s force. Marching down the Duab, 
Ghulam Kadir possessed himself of Aligarh, and, uniting his forces with those 
of Ismail Beg, defeated Bana Khan, the Marhatta General, at Chaksii. Mansdr 
AH Khdn, faithful to his friend Ghulam Kadir, refused to supply the Emperor’s 
purse, and conveyed intimation to the enemy that the Prince Jawan Bakht was 
approaching, with a large force, to relieve the city. He further advised that 
Ghulam Kadir should embrace this opportunity to make terms whilst he was 
still able. Profiting by this counsel, the Rohilla signified his sorrow for his 
late conduct, and offered to restore the lands in the Duab that he had lately 
usurped. These offers, backed by a handsome present in ready money, of which 
the imperial treasury stood in much need, were accepted, and the rebel marched 
back to Saharanpur, with the confirmation of his appointment as “ first of the 
nobles” in his hand. 

The conduct of Siiidhia during this time needs explanation, and the mate- 

Causes of Sindhia’s in- rials available do not afford anything that can be oon- 
sidered satisfactory. On establishing his authority in 
Upper India, Sindhia found that the greater portion of the State lands was 
parcelled out amongst the Mughal nobles on condition of military service, and 
resolved to carry out the project attempted by Mirza Shaft and others, and 
resume these grants, paying those employed in the array from the public funds, 
and devoting the revenues of -the resumed lands to this purpose, and to the 
support of a standing army raised and discipHned in the European fashion. 
The design was carried out, but not without considerable murmurs, which 
nothing but the presence of an overwhelming Marhatta force prevented from 
breaking out into open rebellion. Nar4yan Das, too, was removed from the 
superintendence of the revenue, which was conferred upon Shah Niz4m-ud-din, 
whilom superintendent of the iihperial household. In 'this critical time of doubt 
and uncertainty, matters were brought to a crisis by the action of the Jaipur 
Prince, who induced Muhammad Beg to join him, and, on his death in battle, 
Ismail Beg, his nephew, became the head of the malcontent Mughals. In the 
war between Sindhia and the Baja of Jaipur, small bodies of Mughal troops, led 
by men. whose lands Sindhia had resnmed, continually deserted to the en«ny, 
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and in the end he had none but his own countrymen to rely npon. Numbers 

proving too much for him, Sindhia retired to Gwaliar to await reinforcements, 

and for a time was powerless to prevent thg advance of the Rohilla adventurer. 

These facts, we may fairly infer, were the causes which led to the inaction of 

the Marhattas during the eventful year 1787. 

In the beginning of 1788, Sindhia prepared to cross the Chambal, whilst the 

Emperor himself also awoke to new life, and com- 
1788 A.D. ^ 

menced a rojml progress throughout the territories close 
to the capital. The Raja of Jaipur was compelled to yield the usual tribute, and 
Najf Knli Khan was invested in his strong fortress of Gokalgarh. The latter had 

„ the presumption to demand the office of Amir-ul-Umara 

Siege of Gokalgarh. . ; » , . 

as a condition of his submission ; and were it not for the 

urgent representations of some of the few faithful friends of the court that still 
remained, tdie Emperor would have consented to the arrangement, especially as 
the proposition was coupled with the offer of £60,000 in ready cash as the fine 
on investiture. The imperial troops comprised, at this time, several battalions 
of half disciplined levies known as najibs, the body-guard called the red batta- 
lion, a considerable force of irregular horse, and three battalions of disciplined 
infantry from the Sardhana fief, under the command of George Thomas, with 
a respectable train of artillery. Najf Kuli Khan himself lay in an intrenched 
post at about a mile from the fort. The Goshdin Raja, Himmat Bahddur, com- 
manded the force opposed to Najf Kuli, and the Emperor himself invested the fort 
with the main portion of the army. The Goshdin’s forces were, for the most 
part, a rabble composed of the dregs of the armies of all the nations of India. 

He had only two disciplined battalions under a Danish leader. Colonel Meisel- 
back, that did good service both here and in Bundelkhand.i The officers of his 
force, accustomed to riot and debauchery, could not bear the unwonted labour of 
the trenches, and, forgetful of the danger of their situation, continued to indulge - 
themselves to excess. The soldiers soon followed the example of their leaders, « 
Najf Kuli being informed of this state of things by his spies, selected a strong ■ 
detachment of cavalry, and made a night attack on the Goshain’s quarter. The 4 
lines were instantly carried, and such a general slaughter took place that any J 
possibility of a rally was prevented. The terror caused by this sudden attack J 
communicated itself to the main body, who began to prepare for flight, and for f, 
this they were the more ready when ttey found that l^ansiir Khan, who com- | 
manded in Gokalgarh, had, by an arrangement preconcerted with Najf Kuli, ' fi 
slipped out of the fort, and attacked the imperial camp in the rear. | 

' Shah Alam and his family were now in the greatest danger. Their tento | 
Gallantry of the Begam. struck and removed to the advanced guard cqm* j 

™^°ded by Shah Mir Khdn, who endeavoured to rally '>4 

T -—fa I — 

See Gazetteer Index, Vol. I, under •MeiseH>ack'. ' 
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the flying troops. The Sardhana brigade, under the comnoand of George 
Thomas, and with the iiegam in person present, now greatly distinguished itself. 
At the first alarm they drew up as if on parade, and the Begam sent a respect- 
ful message to Shah Alam, desiring him to repair to her quarters, and she would 
punish the rebel or die in defence of the imperial cause. At the same time she 
wrote to Najf Kuli, upbraiding him for his conduct, and threatening him with 
exemplary punishment should he persist. She then placed herself in her palan- 
quin at the head of one hundred men, who, led by George Thomas, repeatedly 
charged the troops of Mansur Khan, and drove them back to the fort. The 
imperial leaders had now time to collect their men, and Himmat Bahadur and 
Shah Mir Khan led the attack against Najf Kuli, who was eventually obliged 
to retire with heavy loss. The brave Shah Mir Kh4n was killed on the Emperor’s 
side. Najf Kuli Khdn submitted, and in the darbar held for this purpose, the 
Begam was invested with a dress of honour, and received the title of “daughter 
of the Emperor” and “ Ornament of her sex” {zeh-uii-7iissa), with the parganah 
of Badshahpur in janir. 

Sindhia, on advancing into the Duab, sent Ranfi, Khan to relieve the fort of 
,, , Agra,which was still besieged by Ismail Beg. The latter 

Sindhia relieves Agra. , , . o j n 

had previously made engagements with Ghulsm K4- 

dirfor their mutual support, but the faithless Kohilla had no intention of carry- 
ing out his part of the treaty. The consequence of this conduct was, that 
Ismail Beg was defeated and obliged to fly to the Rohilla camp, then at Aligarh. 
The united forces proceeded northward, and, after expelling Sindhia’s troops 
from the Duab, marched upon Dehli, with the intention of plundering the impe- 
rial palace. The immediate cause for this step was the alleged discovery of a 
letter addressed to Sindhia by Shah Alam, in which he called on the Marhatta 
for assistance. The Nazir, Mhnsiir Ali Khan, still held the first place in Shah 
Alam’s counsels, and still kept up a traitorous correspondence with the Rohillas. 
By his influence, Himmat BahMur and the few Mughal nobles then at court 
abandoned the palace and city, and left the Emperor in the hands of the rebels. 
Ghulam Kadir and Ismail Beg, with two thousand Rojiillas, took possession of 
the palace, and forced themselves into the hall of audience, where they found 
the Emperor, and standing on each side of the throne, obliged him to approve 
of all their acts. They then dismissed him to the inner apartments, and con- 
sulted on their future course of action. 


The Nazir was admitted to their counsels, and by his advice one Sit'd 

Das, a sub-treasurer, was sent to Shah Alam, %vith 
Weakness of the Emperor. , ’ 

a message that one of the young princes should be 
sent to accompany the army against the Marhattas, whilst the citadel and 
garrison should be immediately delivered up to the Rohillas. To strengthen 
this proposal, Ghulam Kddir, with his own hand, drew up an agreement, in 
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which he soJemnly swore to defend the person and interests of Shah Alam 
against all comers. Though Sital Das used his utmost endeavours to dissuade 
the Emperor from accepting these proposals, he was sent back with the agree- 
ment ratified by the sign manual, and sealed with the imperial seal. In the 
meantime the Rohilla troops kept pouring in, and in a short time occupied both 
palace and fort. The imperial troops were disarmed and expelled, and their offi- 
cers were placed in confinement. Ghulam Kadir then insolently demanded tlie 
keys of the imperial treasury, and when informed that the coffers were empty, 
prepared to offer the last indignities to the aged Emperor. 

Early the next morning, Ghulam Kadir, accompanied by a numerous band 

^ , , of followers, entered the audience chamber, and expelled 

Shah Alam depoaed, • 

all the inmates except Shah Alam. He then sent for 

Bedar Bakht, a son of the late Emperor Ahmad Shah, from Salimgarh, and placed 

him on the throne under the name of Jahan Shah. Shah Alam and his family 

were transferred to Salimgarh, and his quarters in tlio palace were occupied by 

Jah4nShah. The next step was the plunder of the ladies of the haram. Mali- 

kah Zamana and Sahiba Mahal, the widows of Mahmud Shah, first felt the 

rebel s cruelty. They were ordered to appear, and to them was committed the 

invidious task of removing the jewellery from the persons of the inmates of the 

seraglio. The spoil produced did not satisfy the inhuman tyrant, who then 

ordered that those ladies themselves should be plundered of all they possessed, 

and be expelled from the palace. Jahan Shah himself was next sent on a similar 

errand, and by menaces and entreaties succeeded in procuring a large amount 

of jewellery, which he sent on trays to the Bohilla, Dissatisfied with this also, 

Ghulam Kadir sent for the Emperor and aU his family, and sternly demanded the 

The Emperor deprived imperial treasures. In vain did the Emperor plead his 

utter poverty and the emptiness of his coffers. Inflamed 

by a protracted debauch, which had thrown him into a paroxysm of rage, the 

tyrant threatened his sovereign with instant loss of sight. “ What I” exoraimed 

the suffering prince, “what! will you destroy these eyes, which for a period 

of sixty years have been assiduously employed in perusing the sacred Koran ?” 

Regardless of this appeal, the Rohilla caused the Emperor to be thrown down, 

and planting himself on the bosom of the prostrate prince, transfixed his eyes 

with a poignard, and expelled him, with every mark of indignity, pale and 

bleeding, from the audience chamber. This occurred on the 10th August, 1788. 

. The next to feel what the barbarity of a degraded Afghan could do and ■ 

The Nazir also spoiled. Nazir, Mansiir Ali, the treacherous con- 

... federate of Ghulam Kadir. Perhaps some compunc- 

tions visited even him for his conduct towards his master. On the occasion of 
the installation of Jah4n Shah, when the deposed Emperor cried out in his 
Better will it be for Ghulam Kddir to plunge his dagger in my bosom 
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than load me with such indignity,” the Rohilla put his hand on his sword ; and 
had not the Nazir restrained him, would then and there have put an end to the 
Emperor’s sufferings. However this may lie, the N4zir rendered himself an 
object of suspicion to Ghulam Kadir, who put him into close confinement, and 
plundered him of all his effects, to the amount of £70,000. In all these acts 
Ismail Beg was a passive participator; but when he asked for a share of the spoil, 
the Rohilla refused to acknowledge him. Incensed at this, Ismail Beg offered 
his services to the Marhattas, who, under Rana Khan, advanced on Dehli. 

Ghulam K4dir, hearing of the approach of the avenging army, collected all 

Capture and death of spoil, and, taking with him the imperial family and 
Ghulam Kadir. ^a^ir, fled to Meerut. The Marhattas occupied 

Dehli, Ismail Beg was despatched to act against Gokalgarh, and Rana Kh4n 
and Appakhandi Rao, with Ali Bahadur from Bundelkhand, invested Meerut. 
Ghuldin Kadir cut his way through the besieging army, and fled towards Sahd- 
ranpur, but was captured on the way, and handed over to the Marhattas. On 
refusing to discover the place where he had deposited the spoils of the palace, 
he was confined in an iron cage constructed for the purpose, and carried in front 
of the army. Day by day he lost a hand, an ear, or a foot, until death put an 
end to his sufferings. His confederate, the Nazir, was trodden to death by ele- 
phants, — both thus dreadfully atoning for their great and many crimes. The 
Marhattas next reduced the whole of the Upper Dn4b, and in their hands 
it remained until it was conquered by the British. 

Shah Alam was again restored to the throne of his ancestors, with an allow- 
. , . , . ance of £90,000 per annum for the support of his 

Sindhia supreme at Dehlu iiii-, 

household, which was again placed under the control of 

Shah Nizam-ud-din. Ismail Beg, who had been sent against INajf’Kuli Kh&n, 
found that in the meantime his opponent had died, and that his widow was in 
command of the troops. She induced him to take her side against the Mar- 
hattas, and for some time their combined forces maintained their ground, nntil 
the death of the widow in battle induced her troops to abandon Ismail Beg. 
He then surrendered himself to the Marhattas, and was conveyed a prisoner to 
Agra, where he died in 1799. Sindhia’s next enemy was Holkar, whose forces 
were almost annihilated in the bloody action of Lakhairi, near Kdnfind, in 1792. 

In this battle the disciplined troops of Sindhia, under M. deBoigne, greatly 
distinguished themselves, so that the Marhatta directed their increase to 24,000 
infantry and 130 pieces of artillery, and assigned for their support fifty-two dis- 
tricts in the Dudb. Towards the middle of 1793, Sindhia returned to his own 
country, leaving Gopdl Rao as his representative in the north, and M. deBoigne 
in command in the centre of his new possessions. Sindhia died in Febru- 
ary, 1794, at Wanauli, near Poona, and was succeeded by his nephew Daniat 
Bao. The remainder of the general history of the Upper Duab may be divided 
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into a few sections,— tlio rise of George Thomas, the continuation of the /; 
account of the Sardhana fief, the Marhatta administration, and the arrival of the » 

British. ‘ ...... i 

The short and brilliant career of George Thomas distinguishes him amidst 

the crowd of European adventurers in the Marhatta -j 
George Thomas. service who at this time sought their fortunes in ^ 

upper India. He was a native of Tipperary in Ireland, and came to Madras | 
as a sailor in a mac-of-war about 1782. In Madras he deserted his ship to i 
join the forces of some Poligar chief; and in 1787 made his way to Dehli, where \ 
he entered the service of Begam Sumru. Here he distinguished himself at the i 
siege of Gokalgarh, and remained at Sardhana until 1792, when LeVaissean, s 
the commandant of the Begam’s artillery, who had always been the rival and ;?■ 
bitter enemy of Thomas, succeeded' in supplanting him in the Begam’s confi- | 
dence. Thomas, ill-brooking his disgrace, resigned his employment, and betook | 
himself, to the town of Amipshahr, then a frontier-station of Britis htroops. He '‘i 
had not been long here, when overtures were made to him on the part of App4r J 
kandi Rao, the Marhatta Governor of the trans-Jumna territory, who, at this t 
time, sought to establish his authority in Ismail Beg’s former jd^ir of Mewar., j 
Thomas accepted the Marhatta service, and in a short time so distinguished ' 
himself, that his employer presented him with several parganahs in jdffir as a . . 
reward for good and faithful service, —the latter a novelty in Marhatta politics. 1 
The gift, however, was not so valuable as might have been expected. These ^ 
parganahs were inhabited by a wild and warlike race, 

Thomas at Jajhar. ' , , , . „ % 

living m iortified villages, and accustomed to oppose J 
all comers, whether with cause or without cause. It took Thomas many months 
and much Lard marching and fighting to reduce them to even a semblance of % 
submission, and this only lasted whilst he was within recall.- Though an an- 
profitable field as a source of revenue, his jdgir gave Thomas an excuse for keep- :f 
ing up a large force, w'ho, by discipline and experience, soon became a body of 
men that could be relied upon in the field against any of the snrronnding ig 
tribes. His fame increased, and with it his power, for soldiers of fortune from f 
■the Duab and Bohilkhand continually flocked to his standard, and in a few years ; J 
he found himself at the head of two well-drilled battalions of infantry, with a 5 
complement of irregular horse and cavalry, and a park of field artillery. Be- % 
gam Snmru, instigated by LeVaissean, now her husband, sought in every way M 
to injure Thomas, and urged on his Marhatta employers the danger of allowing S 
a man of his character to assume a position of jansi-independence. She even ,3 
marched agaifist him with the entire force of the Sardhana jdgir; bnt beforf ^ 
reaching his territory, a mutiny amongst her troops and the death of LeVais- 
seau put an end to the expedition. Whether worked on by the Begaja’f.^ 
remonstrances, or actuated by selfish motives of his own, even Appdkandi l 


Thomas at Jajhar. 
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Made Warden of the whose life Thomas, on more than »one occasion, had 
Marches. Saved, was induced to plot his destruction ; but twice 

the hired assassins failed in their attempts. Notwithstanding that Thomas was 
well aware of all this treachery, he took no notice of its authors, and was 
alwayf ready to carry out the orders he received, though frequently their execu- 
tion was both difficult and dangerous. One of his principal duties was to oppose 
the invasions of the Sikhs from the west; and in this he was so successful, that ‘ 
Lakwa Dada, who had succeeded Gopal Rao as the Marhatta commander in 
the north of the Duab, assigned him a second )agir, and gave him charge of the 
entire frontier of the present Meerut Division. Whilst thus employed, he 
returned good for evil by reinstating the Begam at Sardhana, whence she bad 
been driven by a mutiny of her troops ; and he also distinguished himself at t^e 
sieges of Shamli and Lakhnauti. About this time Appakandi Rao, whilst suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease, performed the samddh by drowning himself in 
the Jumna, and was succeeded by his nephew, Vaman Rao, whose first desire was 
to resume the jdgti's held by Thomas. 

Thomas, on hearing of this, retired to his own country, and strengthened 
Breaks with the Mar- himself there by raising more troops and building 
hattas. small forts, to which he might retire, or which might 

serve as depots for stores and ammunition. He, at the same time, continued 
his operations against the Sikhs, whose forces he frequently repulsed. Whilst 
thus engaged, V4man Rao attacked Jajhar, but retired on hearing of Thomas’s . 
approach ; and the latter took the opportunity of invading and plundering par- 
ganah Dadri, now in the Bulandshahr District, and then held by one Kashmiri 
Boli, who was j ustly suspected of being the instigator of V aman Rao’s treacherpus 
attack. The breach was further widened by some misunderstanding with Bdpu 
Sindhia, the successor of Lakwa Dada at Saharanpur, whose troops Thomas 
defeated in two successive actions. Thomas was now considered dangerous 
enough to be left alone ; and having no money to pay his troops, he led them into 
the. Jaipur and other neighbouring States, where he levied contributions suffici- 
ent to satisfy their present wants. This state of things could not continue for 
long, and he looked about for means whereby he might place his affairs on.a 


more stable foundation. 

In 1798, Thomas first formed the design of carving out an independent 
Thomas becomes Inde- kingdom for himself, and for this purp<M« selected the 
pendent. tract known as Haridna, which, from the troubled state 

of the times, had for some years acknowledged no master. His first efforts 
against Kanhori were unsuccessful, but persevering in his attacks, he eventually 
r^uced it to submission, and with it the south of the province fell into his 
hands. In the north the Baja of Patiyala and the Bhatis held out for some 
ijktin ; but by the close of the cold weather, Thomas had extended his authority 
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as far as tte river S*rsuti, and included the important towns of Haiisi, Hissar, 
Mahim and Tuhana amongst his possessions. He selected Hansi as the capital 
of his State, rebuilt the walls and fort, established a mint, cannon foundry, and , 
a manufactory of pouder and small arms. To attach his soldiers to his ^rviee ■ 
he granted pensions to the wounded, and to the families of those who pmshed . 
in battle he allowed half the pay drawn by the deceased. It was his desire to 
put himself in a capacity, when a favourable opportunity should offer, of 
attempting the conquest of the Panjab, and he aspired to the honour of planting 
the British standard on the banks of the Attock (Indus).” One of his first 
expeditions was in conjunction with Vaman Rao, the Marhatta Sub-Governor 
of Bulandshahr, against the Raja of Jaipur. The combined forces were at first 
successful, and captured the important town of Fatehpur ; but the Raja, advancing 
against them with a levy en masse, compelled the Marhattas to retire, and eventu- 
ally to make peace. Thomas was not much more successful in an attack on Bika- 
nir. Towards the close of 1799, he joined with Ambaji Inglia in an expedition 
against the territories of the Rdna of Udepiir, one of the most powerful and 
important of the Rajput States. Their objeet was to expel Lakwa D4d6, the 
Marhatta commander there, who had joined the Rana, and acted in opposition 
to Sindhia’s orders in regard to - his predecessor’s widows, the Bais. In this 
expedition, chiefly through Thomas’s skill, they were successful. 

Whilst engaged in Udepur, the enemies of Thomas were not slow to take 

Combination against advantage of his absence to invade Hariana ; and, with 
the usual duplicity evinced by those in power, especially 
amongst the Marhattas, the foremost amongst his assailants was Amb&jf, his own 
colleague, and General Perron, the Marhatta commander in the Du6b. Both 
concluded that as Lakwa Dada had fallen in battle, and Holkar’s force was com- 
pletely defeated at Indur, there was no further need for Thomas’s services, and 
that his growing power would make him a formidable enemy in the event of his 
interests ever clashing with theirs. Thomas, however, proceeded on his way as if 
nothing had happened, and the invasion of the Sikhs, and other matters requiring 
prompt attention on the part of Perron, becoming more pressing, Thomas and his 
ppssessions were for a time saved. During this interval of rest, Thomas 
employed himself in arranging the affairs of Bikanir and Jodhpur, and at tie 
same time he made occasional excursions into the Du4b. His own towns, too, 
often occupied his whole attention, and more than once he was obliged to sit 
down and regularly invest Bhawdni, Jamklpur, and others places. 

Perron at length took the field against Thomas, with a force of ten battalions of 
infantry , six thousand horse, a body of,Rohillas, and sixty pieces of heavy artillery. 

Perron Um. portion of this force, under Captain Smith, invest^ 

- Georgegarh, a small fort built by Thomas near J4jhar, 

and another, under a Mr. Lewis, advanced on Mahim. Thomas succeeded iiv< 
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Defeat and death. 


raising the siege of Georgegarh, and defeated Captain Smith, with the loss of 
his ammunition and baggage ; and again, in a battle fought near Bairi, he routed 
the combined forces of Perron, Smith and Lewis, w'ith a Jpss to the enemy of 2,000 
men and thirty pieces of artillery, and a loss on his own side of 700 men, and 
twenty pieces of artillery rendered unfit for future service. Perron, dismayed at 
this defeat, made every effort to collect reinforcements from all sides. From 
Saharanpur came the forces of Bapii Sindhia ; from the west a number of Sikh 
chieftains who had long felt the power of Thomas to be a b.ar to their plundering 
expeditions; Meerut furnished a contingent under the Giijar Rajas Ramdayaland 
Nain Singh ; from Aligarh came the Hathras and MursAn Rajas; Colonel Hess- 
ing came from Agra ; and from the south the Jdt ruler of Bhartpur joined the 
confederate camp with a large following. Thirty thousand men, and a train of 
one hundred and ten pieces of artillery, now surrounded Thomas on all sides, 
and so overawed the ])easantry of the neighbourhood, that they ceased to bring him 
in supplies. Many of his own officers, whose families resided within the dis- 
tricts in the occupation of the enemy, were bought over, and carried with them 
the troops under their command. Conspicuous amongst these were ShitabKhdn, 
the commandant of Georgegarh, and Khairat Khan, the subahdar of his first 
matchlock regiment. Unable to meet the enemy in 
the field, Thomas cut his way through their midst, 
and succeeded in peaching Hdnsi ; but here, too, treachery was rife, and he was 
eventually compelled to yield up the fort, and, wdth the escort of one battalion 
of sepoys, crossed the English frontier in January, 1 802, and i)roceeded thence 
towards Calcutta. He only reached as far as B.ahrampur, where he died on the 
22nd August, and was buried in the English cenretery. 

Thus closed the career of one of the most remarkable men amongst the many 
that appeared durino: the troublous times preceding 
the advent of the British. It was his fixed intention, 
after 9 onsolidatIng his po.ssessions about Hansi, to invade the Panjib and plant 
his standard on the Indus. This he resolved to accomplish by a fleet of > 
boats, constructed from timber procured in the forests near Firozpur on the Satlaj, 
by means of which, proceeding down the river wdth his army, and settling the 
districts he might subdue on his way, he hoped to reduce the whole country 
within one or two years. At the same time he offered his services, his territoiy, 
and his army to the British, detailing his plans, and declaring that he had 
nothing in view but “ the welfare of his king and country.” In the words of 
his biographer* and friend — “ U})on the whole, however, we may be justified in 
remarking that, on a review of the life and actions of this very extraordinary 
man, it is difficult which most to admire, whether the intrepidity of spirit by 
which he was incited to the jjerformance of actions wdiicb, by their effect, 

’ J'rancklin’s Memoir of George Thomas, London, iec5, p. 338. 
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raised him from tlie condition of a private subject to rank and distinction among 
princes, or the wonderful and uncommon attachment generally exhibited 
towards his person by y,tives of every description, who fought and conquered 
with him in his long and arduous career, and whose assistance exalted him for 
a time to a height of respectability and consequence that seldom falls to the 
lot of an individual.” 

I have already brought down the history of the Sardhana fief to the year 

Farther history of the 1787 A-D. In that year the Begam was joined by 
Sardhana fief. George Thomas, who remained in her service until the 

year 1792. During this time the Begarn obtained great influence in the imperial 
councils ; and, endowed by nature with masculine intrepidity and a correct 
judgment, she was able to hold her own country and preserve her authority 
unimpaired under the successive administrations of Najf Khan, Mirza Shall and 
Afrasyab Khan. When Sindhia in 1785 became supreme, he added to her 
possessions certain parganahs on the western bank of the Jumna ; and such con- 
fidence had he in her ability and integrity, that in the war with Jaipur he com- 
mitted to her charge the important station of PSnipat. When Ghulam Kadir 
invested Dehli, in 1787, the Begam at once marched to the assistance of the 
Emperor, and, declining all overtures from the rebel, resolutely compelled him 
to withdraw across the J umna. Here a reconciliation was patched up between 
Shah Alam and Ghuldm Kadir, and the Hohilla departed to his own country. 
In 1788, the Begam’s troops, as we have already seen, distinguished themselves 
at the siege of Gokalgarh and in the capture of Meerut. Early in 1792, the 
Begam began to show a partiality for M. LeVaisseau, or LeVassont as he is 
also called, a young F renchman of birth, talents and great pride of character, 
who had been for some time in her service, \yhich ended in his marrying^ the 
Begam privately, in order to bring the corps under his own command. George 
Thomas at once sent in his resignation and entered the Marhatta service, whilst 
LeVaisseau. LeVaisseau set about to reform his turbulent troops. 

But not content with the work he had to do at home, 
he must needs intrigue against Thomas, who was then employed in reducing 
the districts contiguous to the Begam’s trans-Jumna possessions. Thomas 
retaliated by plundering the Begam’s parganahs. In 1793 the Begam, in 
concert with the Marhatta Governor of Dehli, sent a force to watch Thomas, who 
retired to Tijara. The Begam then went so far as to bribe the Marhatta officers 
to advise his dismissal ; and a body of Marhattas having joined her army, she 
marched from Sardhana to Thomas’s new district of Jhajhar. Her forea 
then consisted of four battalions of infantry, 20 pieces of artillery, and about ' 
400 cavalry, whilst Thomas had only 2,000 men, with ten guns and 700 cavalry. 
t was no secret that the expedit ion was intended to act against Thomas; 

“ The Begam then added the name of Nobilis to Johanna. 
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but events now took place, which not only induced the Begam to relinquish her 
intention of attacking Thomas, but ended in the total subversion of her autho- 
rity for the time. 

There was at this time in the Begam’s employ a native of Liege, only known 

by his nick name of Liegeois, who had been for many 

The Liegeois’ revolt. • * r • j r rn, j ^ 

years an intimate iriend ot Ihomas, and on the present 

occasion used all his endeavours to bring about a reconciliation. His conduct 
was highly displeasing to LeVaisseau, who used his influence with the Begam 
to procure the Liegeois’ degradation ; and to make his disgrace more mortifying, 
the place was given to a junior officer, a creature of LeVaisseau’s. The soldiers, 
ever ready for mutiny, sided with the Liegeois, and resolved to effect the down- 
fal of both the Begam and LeVaisseau, who, owing to the privacy with which the 
marriage ceremony was performed, was looked upon as her paramour. They 
invited Zafaryab Khan, the son of the late Sumru, from Dehli, to become their 
commander. This young man, who has been characterised by a contemporary as 
“ a compound of ignorance, crucify and debauchery,” consented to join the 
conspiracy, on condition that the deputation sent by the army to invite him 
sliould take an oath of fidelity to him on the spot. Having sworn allegiance 
to their new leader, the rebel troops, with Zafaryab Khan at their head, pro- 
ceeded, in May, 1795, towards Sardhana, to which place the Begam and her 
husband had fled on hearing of the negotiations at Dehli. 

Whether from jealousy, satiety, or some other cause, the Begam herself 

^ now became as anxious to get rid of her husband as 

Death of LeVaisseau. , i , 

she had formerly been to obtain the sanction of the 

Church to her passion for him. The rational explanation of her conduct on this 
occasion would, however, appear to be the discovery that LeVaisseau was unfitted 
by temperament to manage the unruly body of troops that she was obliged to 
entertain. To accomplish her purpose, she is said to have got up the revo- 
lution that we have just noticed, representing to her husband that a plan had 
been laid for murdering both herself and him, and seizing on the jdytV; and 
urged him, thereupon, to collect all the treasure that could readily be transported, 
and by flight save both their lives and a portion of their wealth. Having thus 
far succeeded, she extorted from her intended victim avow, in which she joined, 
to the effect that, in case of her flight being intercepted, each party should, by 
death, secure escape from the probable consequences ; and to enable her to effect 
this, should it become necessarj*, the lady, as well as her husband, carried arms. 
All arrangements being perfected, the fugitives, with their treasure, departed 
under the cover of night ; but scarcely had they passed the boundary' of her own 
jdgir, than they encountered a party of troops, placed in the position which 
they occupied by order of the Begam. Resistance and recourse to flight seemed 
alike hopeless, and the report of a pistol from the Begam’s pdlki, followed 
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by loud cries from her attendants, assured the husband that his wife had per- 
formed her share in their mutual agreement. Portions of her garments, stained 
with blood, were exhibited to confirm the impression, and, under the influeece 
of terror, more probably than of conscientious regard for his pledge, the entrap- 
ped victim followed the supposed example of his wife, and with a pistol termi- 
nated his life. 

Of the actual occurrence of this catastrophe there is no reason to doubt; but 

the circumstances attending it are so difforentl v related, 

Thomas 8 account. - ", 

that there is much dimcnlty in ascertaining the real 

facts. The story, as told by Mundy and Bacon, is given above. ^ George 
Thomas’s biographer® relates that the Bcgam and her husband were cut off in 
their intended flight into British territory at the village of Karwa, close to Sar- 
dhana, and that the troops who were with her were promised a free pardon and 
their arrears of pay on condition of their laying down their arms and giving up 
theBegam andher husband. In the confusion that arose, and before any resolu- 
tion could be taken, some shots were fired and a few men were slightly wounded. 
The soldiers, perceiving they had nothing to hope from the Begara, openly 
declared themselves for Sumru’s son. The infantry then surrounded her palan- 
quin, and demanded her surrender : the cavalry at the same time surrounded her 
husband who was on horseback. The Begam at that instant drew a poniard 
from her side, and running the point of it across her breast, .drew a little blood, 
but with no intention of killing herself. Her attendants called for assi.stanco, 
and LeVaisseau hearing the tumult, demanded to know what had happened. He 
was answered that the Begam had killed horself. Twice ho put the same question, 
and twice he received the same answer, on which ho doliberatcly shot himself 
in the month. 

Sleeman, who had particularly good opportunities for ascertaining the real 

Sleeman’s account. repeating the story of the com- 

pact between the husband and wife “ that neither should 
survive the other,” describes the actual occurrence as follows : — “ They had got 
three miles on the road to Meerut, when they found the battalions gaining fast 
upon the palanquin. LeVaisseau drew a pistol from his holster, and urged on 
the bearers. He could easily have galloped off and saved himself, but he would 
not quit his wife’s sidp. At last the soldiers came up close behind them. The 
femle attendants on the Begam began to scream, and, looking into the litter, 
LeVaisseau saw the white cloth ooveked with blood. The Begam had stabbed 
herself, but the dagger had struck against one of the bones of her chest, and 
she h^ not courage to repeat the blow. Her husband put the pistol to his 
temple and fired. The bail passed through his head, and he fell dead to the 


^ Bacon’s Sirat Impressioas, II, 
“ ^'rancklin’s life of Thomai, 59. 


*1; Mundy's Sketches, I 371, as quoted by ThorntoB. 
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ground. ” On the evidence, as a whole, this may be accepted as the most 
correct account ; and subsequent events would seem to corroborate the opinion 
that the Begam was not in league with the mutineers. Thomas's account gives 
no support to the contrary opinion; and bad he believed the Begam guilty, he 
would probably have mentioned his belief to his biographer. 

On the death of LeVaisseau, “the villains,” says Thomas, “who, the 

The Begam restored preceding day, had styled themselves his slaves, now ' 
by Thomas. committed every act of insult and indignity upon his 

corpse. ” For three days it lay exposed to the insults of the rabble, and was at 
length thrown into a ditch. The Begam herself was carried back to the fort, 
and stripped of all her property and tied to a gun, and would here have perished 
of starvation and exposure had she not been attended to by a faithful ser- 
vant, who supplied all her wants. Released from her terrible position by the 
good offices of M. Saleur, a gentleman of her army, the Begam was still kept 
in confinement. Here she found means to .communicate with George Thomas, 
and implored him to assist iu her release, promising any sum that the Marhat- 
tas would demand if again reinstated in her jdgir. On receipt of these letters, 
Thomas, by an offer of £12,000, prevailed on Bapii Sindhia, the Marhatta 
Governor of the Upper Duab, to march towards Sardhana; and in the 
meantime Thomas himself intrigued with the mutineers, and finding a party 
amongst them favourable to the restoration, advanced to within a few miles 
of Sardhana with his own troops. To assist him in his negotiations, he sent a 
message, proclaiming that he was come by order of the Marhatta chief to 
reinstate the Begam. This proceeding had the desired effect. A portion of the 
troops mutinied, and confined Zafaryab Khan ; but befoi-e Thomas could arrive 
he was again released. Thomas, ignorant of this change in affairs, advanced 
with a slender escort of only fifty horse, directing his infantry to follow. Zafaryab 
Khan, perceiving his opportunity, ordered an attack upon Thomas; but before 
this could be carried out, the infantry arrived, and the mutineers, thinking the 
whole Marhatta army was upon them, broke and fled. The Begam was then 
brought out from her confinement and restored to power, whilst Zafaryfib Khfin, 
stripped of all his property, was reconducted as a prisoner to Dehli, where he 
died in 1803, and was buried beside his father in the Agra grave-yard. 

The Begam paid a portion' of the sum stipulated for her release to Bdpii Sin- 
dhia, and promised the remainder. With the aid of 

^ The Begam at ome. Thomas she arranged her affairs once more, 

and gave the oommand of the troops to M. Saleur, an old Frenchman, who had 
been in the corps since its first formation. Thomis describes the Begam at 
this time as small in stature, but inclined to be plump. Her complexion was 
fair ; eyes — black, large, and animated. She adopted the Hindustani costume 
made of the most cosily materials. She spoke both Persian and Urdu, mid in 
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her conversation was engaging, sensible, and spirited. Her house was well 
built, and furnished partly in the European and partly in the Hindustani stjde ; 
but she always followed the customs of the country, and never appeared out of 
doors or in her public darbar unveiled. Her officers presented themselves in 
front of the place where she sat, which was separated from the public rooms by 
a screen, and here she gave audience and transacted business of all kinds. She 
frequently admitted to her table the higher ranks of European officers, but natives 
never came within the enclosure. On dinner being announced, twenty or 
thirty of her female attendants, most of whom were Christians, carried in the 
plates and dishes, and waited on the guests during the repast. 

The darker side of the Begam’s character is shown by the story of the slave 

Murder of the slave girl’s murder. By some it is said that the girl’s crime 
consisted in her having attracted the favom-able notice 
of one of the Begam’s husbands. Whatever may have been 'the offence^ her 
barbarous mistress visited it by causing the girl to be buried alive. The time 
chosen for the execution was the evening, the place the tent of the Begam ; 
who caused her bed to be arranged immediately over the grave, and occupied it 
until the morning, to prevent any attempt to rescue tha miserable girl beneath. 
By acts like this the Begam inspired such terror, that she was never afterwards 
troubled with domestic dissensions. She augmented her troops to six batta- 
lions in 1797-98, and we next find thefti fighting on Sindhia’s side against the 
English in 1 802. Five battalions marched to the Dakhin, and one remained 
at Sardhana. At the battle of Asai, the Sardhana troops, under M. Saleur, lost 
one battalion and four guns. After the fall of Dchli, the Begam made submission 
to the British Government, and to the end of her life remained faithful to their 
interests. In 1825 she showed her loyalty by leading her troops in person to 
assist the British at Bhartpur (Bhurtpore). She died in the early part of 183G. 
The description of the Begam’s possessions and their history being purely local, 
will be found under the Meerut District. 

Mention has been made of the disciplined corps entertained by Sindhia; and 
DeBoigne * subjugation of the Du&b was principally due 

to their presence in the Marhatta army, this seems 
the proper place to give some account of the regular corps in the service of 
the native princes that have been employed in the Duab. Sumru’s brigade 
has already been noticed at length, from its having been connected for so many 
years with the Meerut District, but it never had the preponderating influeftce 
or the notoriety of DeBoigne’s brigade.^ Benoit DeBoigne was by birth a 
Savoyard, and at an early age entered the Sardinian army. This he exchanged 

' Captain Lewis Ferdinand Smith, a Major in DeBoigne’s corps, Captain Francklin and Cap- 
tain Duff, who were all personally acquainted with DeBoigne, are the principal authorities for 
these notes. 
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for tbe Irish Brigade in France, and finally for the Russian service. He was taken 
prisoner in the war between Turkey and Russia, and sold as a slave by his Tur- 
kish captor. His parents procured his ransom, and he again visited Russia, where 
he obtained a command in the Greek archipelago. Here he met an English noble- 
man (Lord Percy), who gave him letters of introduction to Lord Macartney, 
then Governor of Madras, and Mr. Hastings, then in Bengal. In 1780 A.D. 
De Boigne came to Madras, and after some service there, proceeded to Bengal, 
where he was cordially received by Mr. Hastings, and obtained letters of intro- 
duction to the Resident at Lucknow. In 1783, De Boigne arrived in Lucknow, 
where he received a considerable present from the Naw^b. He then went to 
Agra, and entered the Raja of Jaipur’s service. This came to the ears of 
Mr. Hastings, who immediately ordered DeBoigne to return to Calcutta. De- 
Boigne obeyed with alacrity, and so ingratiated himself with the Governor, that 
he was allowed to return to Lucknow, where he set np as a cloth merchant, with 
considerable success. 

From Lucknow DeBoigne again went to Agra in 1784, with Major Browne, 

DeBoigne enters Sin- British envoy to tbe Dehli court, and there began 
dhia’s service. , to ]jjs attention to military affairs. He found 

that the R4na of Gohad was at this time closely besieged by the Marhattas under 
Madhoji Sindhia, and communicated a plan to the Ran4 for the relief of the fort 
of Gohad, which evinced much mihtary skill, and which might eventually have 
been successful had not. the correspondence been discovered by Sindhia. 
DeBoigne, disappointed at this untoward circumstance, was in despair ; but what 
seemed to be so prejudicial to him was in reality the foundation of all his sub- 
sequent fortunes. Sindhia was so pleased with the talent and boldness shown 
in the plan formed by DeBoigne, that he consulted Mr. Andeison, the British 
Resideqt at his Court, in regard to taking DeBoigne into his service. The 
result of this was that DeBoigne obtained the command of two battalions in 
Sindhia’s service, to be raised by himself and to be disciplined according to 
European tactics. These troops were attached to the force commanded by 
AppAkandi Rao, the Marhatta chief who subsequently gave George Thomas his 
first command. DeBoigne’s battalions participated in all the early conquests of 
Madhnji Sindhia in Hindustan and were chiefly instrumental in gaining the 
battles of Chaksana and Agra in 1785 and 1786, and tlie battle of L&lsot in 
1788.^ Sindhia was so pleased with this success, that he ordered DeBoigne 
to increase his battalions, first to ten, and subsequently to sixteen, with a train 
of one hundred guns, Tiiis w'as completed in 1790 ; and shortly afterwards the 
newly-raised force was engaged in the bloody battle of Patan Tanwar in the 

* The Marhattas nnder DeBoigne, and the Jats under M. Lestonneaui, w.re defeated by the 
Mnghals, under Ismail Beg, and the Bohillas, under Ghulim Kadir, at ChSksu, about Bve ho* 
from Bhartpur, April 24, 1788. 
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ShaikMwati country (20tli June), fought against the Kahtors of Jaudbpur, 
who had been joined by Ismail Beg. The battle was a long and bloody one, 
and the enemy lost seventy pieces of cannon. They fled thence to Pipar in 
Jaudhpur, where another force of Rahtors were collected, and here again 
DeBoigne’s forces were victorious (September 12th), in the equally severe 
battle of Mairtha. 

In 1792, at Lakhairi Ghat, in the Biindi country, DeBoigne’s sepoys met a 

■ Services of the brig- similar force, raised and disciplined by the Chevalier 
Dudrenec, then in the service of Takuji Holkar. 
DeBoigne’s troops were again successful, and Dudrenec was obliged to retreat, 
with the loss of nearly all his officers. The result of this battle was that Sindhia 
became supreme in Hindustan. At Kanand, in the Mewati country, DeBoigne’s 
brigades defeated the combined forces of Najf Kuli Kh&n’s widow and of Ismail 
Beg. In 1793 DeBoigne received an assignment of lands valued at £160,000 a 
year, for the support of his troops, and he then formed the third brigade. By 
this act he made many enemies, and when his old master died, Daulut Rao Sin- 
dhia, who succeeded to power, no longer gave him the cordial support that he had 
hitherto received. In addition to this, his health began to fail, and he was an.Kious 
to return to his own country. He accordingly made arrangements to leave the 
Dukbin December, 1795, and reached Calcutta, whence he embarked for Europe. 
He settled down at Chamberi, in his native country, and lived there a long and 
useful life. Tod, Duff, Francklin, and others of eur old writers on Indian 
history, visited him in his retreat, and there learned, from bis own mouth, the 
particulars of his eventful life which have come down to us. 

DeBoigue's description of his brigades is worth transcribing : — “ Each con- 

DeBoigae’ft admiuia- sisted of ten battalions of 750 men oacb, seven of 
tratioQ. which were regulars, known as lalinpas, clothed and 

armed like the troops in the service of the East India Company. The 
remaining thi'ee were Fathans, armed with matchlocks manufactured at Agra. 
The whole brigade was manoeuvred by word of command. To each brigade was 
attached a force of 500 Mewatis for camp duties, 500 cavalry for patrols, and 
sixty well-mounted field pieces from 3 to 6 and 9-pounders. A supplementary 
force of 1,000 Rohillas was subsequently added to lead storming parties.” 
According to his friend and comrade. Smith, De Boigne was a fair Latin scholar, 
and read and wrote English, French and Italian with ease and fluency. He 
bad a good knowledge of the current literature of the day, and in conversa- 
tion was polite, affable, pleasant, humorous and vivacious. “ He was elegant 
in his manners, resolute in his determinations, and firm ip his measures.” 
To the subtlety ot the Italian he added experience gained in every school 
of life, and proved himselt more than an equal match for Eastern politi- 
cians. He approached power in disguise, and only showed his real designs 
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wlien too strong to be resisted. In the Dudb he was dreaded and idolised, 
feared and respected, admired and beloved. His name was enough to put down 
armed resistance ; and from the time of his assumption of authority there were 
no more revolts in the portion of the Duab under his charge. It is said that 
Najf Kuli Khan, on his deathbed, gave this parting advice to his courageous 
wife— “ Resist, but if DeBoigne attacks you, yield.” 

His administration of justice was a fair medium between relaxation and 
severity, and in the conduct of business he was indefa- 
Hi 9 daily li e. tigable. A writer* in the Telegraph newspaper, in a 

letter, dated Agra, January 2, 1797, says of him- “ I have seen him (DeBoigne) 
daily and monthly rise with Ihe sun, survey his Urlch&na, review his troops, 
enlist recruits, direct the vast movements of three brigades, raise resources, and 
encourage manufactures for their arms, ammunition and stores, harangue in the 
darbar, give andience to ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the civil and 
revenue affairs of a ]a.g{r of twenty lakhs of rupees, listen to a multitude of 
letters from various parts, on various important matters, dictate replies, carry 
on an intricate system of intrigue in different courts, superintend a private trade of 
lakhs of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and public correspondence, and 
direct and move forward a most complex political machine. All this he did with- 
out an European assistant, for he is very diffident in placing his confidence, ajid 
extremely cautious in bestowing his trust. He used to say that any ambitious 
person who reposes confidence in another, risks the destruction of his views. Such 
was his- laborious occupation from sunrise until past midnight, and this was not 
the fortuitous avocation of a day, but the unremitting employment of nine or 
ten years. To this exhausting and unceasing toil he sacrificed one of the 
firmest and most robust constitutions which ever nature formed to bless man- 
kind. He left his station with accumulated diseases, extingushed health, and a 
debilitated frame, but with the poor comparative recompence of uncommon fame, 
and a splendid fortune of £400,000. In his person he was above six feet high, 
giant-boned, large-limbed, strong-featured, and with piercing eyes. There 
was somethin ir in his countenance which depicts the hero, and compels us to yield 
implicit obedience. In his deportment he was commanding, and he trod with 
the majestic step of conscious greatness. DeBoigne, luminous as he was, had 
his shades ; and great as he appears, had his foibles and little weaknesses he 
was avaricious to a degree verging on contempt, exceedingly tenarious of 
power, greedy of authority, meanly jealous of merit in those under him, and 
unworthily envious ; but where is perfection ? Every officer and soldier when 
wounded received a certain present, in proportion to his wound, from fifteen 
days’ to three or four months’ pay, without any stoppage of pay during the time 
of his cure. The disabled of his army had a pension fo r life to the^mount of half 

rCa^fTlTsT^mithT^the Marhstt* sfirvice. 
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their pay, and lands besides ; and the relations of the killed and of those who 
died of their wounds, got the property of the deceased.” 

At the departure of DeBoigne there were three brigades, — one at Poona, 

under the command of M. Perron ; one at Koil, under M. I’edrons ; and one at 

Muttra, under Major Sutherland. DeBoigne neither 
M. Perron. . ’ •' , , , r, 

nominated nor recommended a successor, but Perron, 

being at Poona, obtained the command for himself. It is said that DeBoigne’s 
parting advice to Sindhia was never to give the control of all these brigades to 
one person ; and that to his successor was embodied in the clause that he intro- 
duced into his own written agreement with Sindhia— “ never to fight with the 
English.” Perron came out to India in the Sardine, a French frigate, in 1774, 
as a common sailor. Deserting thence he entered the service of several of the 
partisan leaders in different parts of India, and in 1789 received a commission 
from DeBoigne. Perron was a man of great courage, activity and industry. His 
attention to his duty and his personal bravery at Kanond, in 1792, induced 
DeBoigne to promote him to a majority ; and in 1793 he was sent in charge of 
the first brigade to the Dakhin. ' He returned to Koil as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Duab forces in February, 1797. 

The revenue of De Boigne’s districts in the Duab had risen under his 

Perron’s administration. from sixteen to over twenty lakhs of rupees a 

year. Perron not only received these, but added to 
them on all sides. He arranged and pursued a systematic plan for the aggran- 
disement of his possessions and fortune, and in this was so successful, that in 
a short time the entire country from Labor to Kota, and from Jaudhpur to Koil, 
acknowledged his authority. The principal obstacles to his attaining undivided 
influence in the Marhatta empire were Tantia Pagnavis, Lakhwa Dada and 
George Thomas. The first was taken prisoner and died by poison ; Lakhwa 
Dada fell in 1801, after the fight at Datiya; and George Thomas, as we have 
seen, succumbed to the united battalions of all Perron’s contingents, now raised 
to four brigades, at the close of the same year. Perron’s revenues at the begin- 
ning of 1802 amounted to more than forty-one lakhs of rupees a year, from sixty- 
eight parganahs. At the same time a cloud began to gather in the west, and 
at &e risk of the safety of his power, and even of his life. Perron was obliged to 
visit the Marhatta camp at Ujain, where he arranged matters for the time by a 
liberal use of money. Sindhia in the meantime was preparing to assist the 
Perron retires. Peshwa and attack Holkar, and asked for a second 

brigade from Perron, who, though he risked the indepen- 
dence, and even the existence of the Marhatta empire, delayed for his own sake 
for three months to send the reinforcement asked for, and then only despatched 
his newly-raised fourfii brigade. Even this force arrived too late, as the British 
had already stepped in and restored the Peshwa, who had thrown himself into 
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their hands. This so alarmed the Marhattas, that, laying aside their mutual 
jealousies, the Berar Raja, Holkar and Sindhia, united for a time against the 
English, and resolved to cai'ry out a plan of campaign drawn up - by Perron, 
who advised their active alliance for this purpose. But before anything could be 
done in pursuance of their agreement, quarrels again broke out. Holkar with- 
drew himself from the confederacy, and Siudhia, resolving to supersede Perron, 
bestowed the command of the Duab on Ambaji. Perron found his fourth brigade, 
under Dudrenec, ready to desert him. Bourquien had induced the second and 
third brigades to revolt, and had even written to the commanders of the irre- 
gular horse at Koil to encompass the death of Perron. Knowing all this. 
Perron only made a half-hearted resistance at Koil, and fled by H^thras to 
Muttra, where he surrendered to Lord Lake, and proceeded thence by Calcutta 
to Europe. 

Bourquien, who commanded at Dehli, was put under restraint by his own 
troops, who met the British on the road between Aligarh and Dehli, where the 
Marhattas were completely defeated on the 11th Sejitember, 1803. The Prince 
Akbar, who had succeeded to the position of heir-apparent since the death of 
his eldest brother Jawan Bakht at Benares, in 1788, came out to meet the 
British Cornmander-in-Chief, and conducted him into the city, where he was 
received by the blind and aged emperor. The treaty with Sindhia, dated 
Surje Anjangaum, 30th December, 1803, ceded to the British all the forts, 
territories and rights held by the Marhattas in the Diiab and the countries to 
the north of the territories of the Rajas of Jaipur and Jaudhpur, and the Rana 
of Gohad. 

Though the war with Sindhia was thus brought to a successful termina- 
tion in 1803, Holkar, in the following year, renewed 
hostilities; and, having been joined by the Jdts of 
Bhartpur, sent a considerable force to invest Dehli, which was then in posses- 
sion of a British garrison under the celebrated General Ochterlony. In 1804, 
Lord Lake collected stores and supplies, and set out by Muttra for Dehli. On 
his way he drove out Ghul&rai Khan, who had been plundering the Aligarh 
District; and Holkar retired from Muttra at the approach of the British force; 
Holkar’s light troops accompanied the army, and hovered on the flanks all day, 
cutting off stragglers, whilst at night they always encamped out of reach. 

Hear Dehli, Holkar branched off and crossed into the 
Duab near Bagpat ; thence he proceeded northwards 
by Sardhana and Qhamli ;but on being pursued by Lord Lake, left the latter place 
on the 3rd November, and presented himself before Fatehgarh. Tlie civil officers 
retired into the fort, which, with the old cantonments, were preserved ; but the 
cavalry lines and new cantonments, which lay beyond the ravines, and were 
therefore beyond the line of defence taken up by the troops, were burned by 


War with Holkar. 


Holkar’s raid. 
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Holkar. Here he was surprised by General Lake on the 17 th of November, 
and, in the words of his own historian, “ was totally defeated, with great slaugh- 
ter,” and retreated across the Jumna into Bhartpur territory, where he was 
joined by Amir Khan, the Pindara leader. 

On the 7th February, 1805, Amir Khan crossed the Jumna at the Mahiiban 

chat, with a bodv of horse lightly ermipped, intending 
Amir Khan’s raid. “ ’ ‘ . , f , . 

to create a diversion in the British rear. He plundered 

Gokal and relieved Kamona in the Aligarh District, then hold by Diindi Khan. 
Thence he passed up the Duab by Piith in the lleerut District, and crossing 
the. Gances at Kumr-ud-dinnagar, caused some disturbance in Rohilkhand. 

ra o' 

Driven thence by General Smith and Skinner’s horse, he re-entered the 
Duab al the same point, and rejoined Holkar’s force before Bhartpur on the 
21st March, 1805, after an absence of six weeks. General Smith followed two 
days afterwards. The peace of this tract was never again seriously disturbed 
until the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857, 

The mutiny narratives of the Meerut Division abound with instances of firm 

devotion and unflinching bravery. As they are given in 
Mutiny. , . . . . Jo 

some detail under each district, it will be necessary here 
to make only some few general remarks on the mutiny in this division as a 
whole, and this cannot be better done than by giving Mr. Fleetwood Williams’ 
summary of the origin and progres.s of the rebellion in the Meerut Division.^ 
He writes — “ That the rebellion had been planned by the Musalmuiis, I have 
no doubt. It is not the province of a local officer to trace this, but one or two 
indications may be mentioned. Though there was no apparent sympathy, the 
idea of the restoration of the Masalmari religion to power has been repeatedly 
kept alive. Invitations to join in a war against infidels, emanating from the 
Swat comitry, have circulated through the upper part of Hindustan. The 
anxiety of the Rohilkhand Pathans, particularly the members of the family of 
Hafiz Rahmat Kh4n, that Government should not suffer anarchy and oppres- 
sion to continue in Oudh, but should interfere and introduce the just adminis- 
tration with whicdi they were blessed, seemed at the time to be the loyal 
desires of enlightened men. Late events show that they anticipated the long- 
hopied-for opportunity which the cry of annexation and the decreased impor- 
tance of the native soldiers in Oudh, under British rule, afforded. The march 
of the mutineers from Meerut to the arrival at Dehli might be the policy of 
soldiers, but the re-exaltation of the Mughal king, and the immediate submis- 
sion of the Hindu sepoys to the head of the Musahnaus, had a deeper source. 
The recorded conversation, in March, 1857, of the Bijnaur Nawab and his 
friends— ‘Is there any security now for Islam?’ and that ‘ Islam was form- 

~ ' ~ ~ I — — . , , .11 

^Narrative of Events, 406 of i858, dated November I6, 1853, paras. 425, etseq.j by 
F. Wiiliams, C.S.I., of the Civil Service, Commissioner of Meerut. 
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erly the dominant religion,’ is a specimen of the movement among the 
Muhammadans. An earlier conversation than this could be traced, I believe, 
between one of the family of Hafiz Rahmat Kh4n and a Rajput in Rohilkhand, 
in or about December, 1856, -when the Pathan recommended the Tli^kur to 
look to his weapons, as he would be wanting them soon. 

“The tone of the Muhammadan portion of the native press, and the readi- 
ness with which, not the impoverished and discontented only, but the weU-to- 
do Muhammadans in every rank and station staked their all upon the issue, and, 
with few exceptions, joined in rebellion ; their extraordinary association with 
‘ idolaters’ to exlerminate ‘ the children of the book,’ in opposition to the laws 
of their prophets, and the fatwahs of the few Maulvis who dared to apeak out j 
even the exceptional loyalty of that portion of the Muhammadans whose views 
on the matter of proselytism differ from those of the majority ; the happily 
unavailing endeavours of the Muhammadan leaders to make the mass of the 
population join them ; and the bitter complaints of the Hindu mutineers, that 
they harl been deeply deceived ; alt these indicate that, though a spirit 
of mutiny may have prepared the native army, the real movers were Muham- 
madans. Even at Meerut the first move was made by Muhammadans. A 


Outbreak at Meerut. 


Hindu said he had fired off the new cartridges, and 
that all would have to do it. But two Muham- 


madans spread the story about cow’s and pig’s fat being used in greasing 
the cartridges, saying that all would be polluted ; that it did not so much 
matter for the Muhammadans,' since they could remove the pollution, hut the 
Hindus would irrecoverably lose caste ; and at the instigation of these Muham- 
madans, the troopers of both sects bound themselves by an oath not to use 
them. There is no doubt that aU the native soldiers retired from the parade 
when their comrades were disgraced, muttering ‘ mutiny.’ The rumours that 
the Europeans were coming to seize the magazine, which issued from the 
Suddur Bazar, and on which the sepoys rushed to arms, may have been an 
accident or mistake. But that there were secret agents, and those Muham- 
madans, watching, if not guiding events, it seems impossible in tliis part of 
the country to doubt. 

“ The mutiny was apparently unpremeditated, yet the Suddur Bazar people 
General disloyalty of the ready before a shot was fired in Cantonments. 

Musalmans. The outbreak immediately assumed a Muhammadan 

character ; a holy war against the infidels {the Europeans and Christians) was 
proclaimed ; and eventually, in the Upper Duab and in Rohilkhand, the mass 
of the Muhammadan population rose against Government. I believe that in 
Rohilkhand the Nawkb of Rampnr, and a few of his own tru.sted friends, and 
the Nawab’s own trusted personal attendants; in Bijnaur, the Deputy Collector 
and Sadr Amin ; Wilayat Husain Khan in Moradabad ; the family of Hakhn 
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Khan and Bashir Khan in Pilibhit; Muhammad Nur Khdn in Slmhjahanpur, 
and a few Goveriimemt officials, were the only Miisalmans who from the first 
stood out for Government. 

In Saharanpur it was remarked that the extensive risings were attributed 
entirely to the influential Muhammadans. In Muzaffarnagar is a class of 
Sayyids who do not go the lengths Muhammadans generally do in matters of 
proselytisra by the sword. These Sayyids even vvere warned, but their loyalty 
was happily fixed by remonstrances conveyed to them by' some of their headmen ; 
and though in this district the Muhammadans were late in rising against 
Government, eventually a vast multitude gathered under the ‘ green flag,’ and 
displayed the bitterest animosity, — massacreing in their mosque men of their 
own religion, after the most solemn promises of safety, because they were 
faithful to their rulers. In Meerut, though there were some good exceptions, 
Muhammadans were generally ill-disposed, and most joined in the rebellion. 
In the whole district of Bulandshahr, I can only bring to mind one exception, 
that of the family^ of Murad Ali Khdn, of Chatari and Pahdsu, who took the side 
they had taken in Lord Lake’s time, — that of the British Government. Every- 
where in this part of the North-Western Provinces, as a general rule, the 
antagonsim of the Musalmans showed itself in every place, from the open rebel- 
lion of multitudes, to the scowling impertinence of individuals ; from the public 
proclamations of rebel leaders, to the muttered imprecations of bigots in the 
mosques. The very fact that the few who shone out as loyal subjects or merciful 
men were stigmatized as Christians, infidels, apostates from the true faith, should 
show what the belief and feeling of the Indian Musalman is. There was a 
marked difference between the conduct of Muhammadans and other rebels in 
this part of India. The first warred against Government and Europeans, the 
others plundered. The first, from the beginning and throughout, abstained from 
injuring the inhabitants of the country, assured them in order to win them to 
Muhammadan rule, and urged them to join against Government. The plun- 
dering tribes, almost the only Hindus who in these parts decidedly and tho- 
roughly misbehaved, turned their hands against every one that had property, 
— their enemies and creditors first. The Mawai Jats of the Baraut parganah, 
in the Meerut District, were almost the only Hindus who showed unmiti- 
gated disloyalty, and they were urged to it by a notorious bad character, Sah 
Md. The Gujars even were in some instances against us, and sometimes 
took the side of Government. Vast numbers even of these plundering tribes, 
who bear Hindu names — Gujars, Rajputs, Tagas, &c.— are Muhammadans, 
forced proselytes when the power was paramount in Dehli, and, like all 
such proselytes, intensely bigoted. It was not' a national movement against 
Government, 
n 


* Converted Hindus of theJBadgujar clan. 
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“ With the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of Meerut, it was 

• „ , . . generally sometime before Government offices and 

Progress ottbe mutiny. 

Government property were attacked. In Sah^ranpur, 
the towns of Deoband and Nakiir were plundered, and of course the Govern- 
ment offices in them were not exempted. A mob collected to attack the treasury 
at Saharanpur, but was easily dispersed. These were the only instances in 
which extensive plundering assumed the type of rebellion. Muzaffarnagar 
must be treated as an exception. The best disposed populace in this world have 
been tempted to let loose the innate wickedness of human nature by disap- 
pearance of all authority. In Meerut the widely-spread report that all the 
Europeans had been destroyed (which was not contradicted, as it should have 
been by their appearance in every direction) ; the uninterrupted passage of the 
Bareilly mutineer brigade ; the total surrender of the Bulandshahr District 
to Walidad Khan, who should have been seized by a small force, and hung, 
within three days of his breaking out into ojien rebellion ; the propinquity 
of Dehli, and the constant hope of assistance from the mutineer force there ; by 
which concatenation of circumstances every bad character in the district was 
’encouraged to evil, induced a tendency to rebellion, which was favoured by the 
retention in the lines of the troops who ought to have been enforcing order 
and checking insurrection. But even in this and in the Buland.''hahr District, 
till, in the latter, the refusal of aid from Meerut, the approach of mutineers 
from below, and the hope of rescuing the prisoners that the district officers had 
made, incited the people to it, the outbreak was Characterized by aggre^iipns 
of the lawless part of the population on the better conditioned, — the pre- 
valence of crime, in consequence of a conviction that authority had ceased, 
rather than by rebellion against the Statje. The last offence, as a general rule, 
spread among the people slowly, as delay at Dehli brought conviction that the 
British power was passing away, and even then only broke out here and there, 
when notorious bad characters, flushed by success in plundering, led their fol- 
lowers to greater enterprizes. 

“ The normal state of the ordinary mass of the people, i. e., those not 

„ either Muhammadans or thieves, was waitins events ; 

Feehngs of the people. , , . i i i i 

and their conduct depended on the amount of their 

good sense or their credulity. There were some who from the first felt that, 
though the few Englishmen in India might be crushed for the time, an over- 
whelming British force would come out to reconquer the country and take 
vengeance on the traitors. These were the few. There were some who believed 
tho^false or exaggerated rumours circulated by the rebels, and hastened to 
separate from the foreigners, and secnre favour from the native rulers. These 
were morein numbers than the first class considerably; but still the many wavered 
between the two extremes. But all faired, — all were employed in an anxious 
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endeavour to ascertain what would be their own individual interest; the 
unfailing consideration of the natives of Hindustan. This their sole consider- 
ation, and cowardice, both moral and physical, made mutineers of half the 
native army, and a percentage of the population, (the said jiercentage fluctuat- 
ing according to circumstances, but never very large,) rebels. Had there been 
European soldiers and non-commissioned and commissioned officers to the extent 
of ten per cent, in each native regiment, a nucleus for good men to fall back 
upon, with a firm front to face the fire of mutineers, half the men of the 
nantinous regiments would not have gone, and half the regiments in the service 
would have stood staunch to their duty ; but bodily fear and mental weakness, 
the absence of all principles of the all-controlling sense of duty, and a dastardly 
dread of being killed, made well-intentioned men follow the majority of their 
comrades, and peaceable subjects seek safety in disaffection. Those who have 
lived in the midst of it, and who should be the best j udges, cannot but feel that 
the theory that it was a purely military revolt ; and the other, it was a national 
effort to shake off tyrants, are equally far from the truth. Had not the 
mass of the people awaited the issue, had any large proportion of them joined,^ 
what would have become of the small but gallant bands that in differents part 
of the country stood out against their active enemies, may be concluded from 
ropuhtion. Troops, the marginal table, showing in round 

IbrnSgar .‘.V 6?l66i lol numbers the population of the districts 

Meerut ... 1,135,072 1,500 of this division, and the strength of the 

Bulandshahr was abandoned, but when tlie i i t rs 

Mai^igaHi rebel was ousted, was field by less troops which maintained Government 

than 5U0, the population being 778,3.2. authority. Neither cati people on the 

spot be persuaded to believe that efforts to Christianize the natives led' to 
rebellion. Had this been the case, how is it that Benares, the largest city in 
India, to Hindus the holiest, and where Muhammadan bigotry is sharpened 
by its peculiar position, the place where missionaries have worked more exten- 
sively than in any part of India, where the Bible is openly studied and read by 
hundreds of students in many schools, did nOt send some of its 180,000 to save 
the mutineer brigade from the 200 British soldiers. 

“ Beyond all doubt the secret movers of the revolt disseminated widely the 
wildest and most false reports that Government was going forcibly to convert 

„ . the people ; and during the outbreak these rumours 

Causes of the mutiny. . i i 

were spread abroad to such an extent, that many igno- 
rant men believed them, and, when peace was restored, some have stated their 
readiness to become Christians, and were astonished when told that no man 
could make another a Christian. But here, round Meerut, where the mutiny 
commenced, missionaries have been more successful in one year than they had 
ever been ; and I have been told by a native deserving of all confidence, that in 
Bareilly, Muhammadans and Hindus agiced that to be all of one, and that the 
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Cliristian religion, would be better than to be exposed to the tyranny of Khan 
Bahadur Khan, and his following of miscreants. It is difficult to believe that 
the efforts of Government to give education to the people can have caused the 
mutiny and rebellion, when in some districts, the only public institutions 
maintained during the anarchy, where doctors were driven out, and dispensa- 
ries were distroyed, were village schools ; the only public buildings saved were 
village school-rooms ; and the people, when asked to account for this, stated their 
intentions to have maintained their scheols, even if the rule of India had changed 
hands. During the outbreak, as far as experience goes, the most loyal, 
the most trustworthy, were young men who had received an advanced English 
education in the Government institutions. I have known 'Such, of the writer 
class, not a fighting race generally, become brave, soldierly men ; I have seen 
English letters from such men, the matter and composition of which would 
have done credit to any Englishman, written from the midst of fanatic rebels, 
conveying full and useful information, openly and boldly given, though the 
writer stated he knew he was suspected and watched, and immediate death 
would be the certain result of discovery. The only approach to the sense of 
duty which has animated Anglo-Saxons through this struggle was to be found 
among su(!h educated men.” I have nothing to add to this account, and the 
district narratives will speak for themselves. 

The medical history of the division shows a steady increase in sickness of late 
, years, much of which has been traced to preventible 

causes, snch as bad drainage, bad sanitation, and inat- 
tention to the most ordinary precautions for the preservation of health. Taking 
the three principal diseases— cholera, small-pox and fever, the following facts 
may be gathered from the reports' in regard to the frequency and virulence of 
their attacks. Cholera broke out in 1867 amongst the pilgrims returning from the 
Hardwar fair, and, strange to say, seems to have very generally restricted itself 
to those who had been at the fair, and not to have shown itself out of the line of 
march of the pilgrims. Though deaths from cholera occur at all times of the 
year in almost every district, yet cholera seldom becomes epidemic in the Upper 
Duab. During the epidemic of 1869, the deaths hardly reached more than 0'2 
per thousand, whilst in Allahabad and the Benares Divisions, they rose from 2'1 
per thousand in Allahabad, up to 10’9 per thousand in Lalitpur. Daring 
this year cholera was absent in the hill districts altogether, and little prevalent 
in those lying immediataly under the hills, increasing in intensity to the south. 
The actual number of deaths attributed to cholera during 1869, in the five 
districts noticed in the present volume, was 1497; in 1870 and in 1871 the 
numbers were merely nominal ; and in 1872 there was a slight outbreak of cholera 

* Dr. Cutclifie’B report on the sanitation of the Meerut Division, II ; Sel. Kec. Government, 
jJortb-Western Provinces, 13 j Dr. Planck on the tame, Beports for 18G3 —72. 
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in Hie Sahdranpur District ; but the full force of the epidemic was felt, as before; 
chiefly in the southern districts. 

Small-jK)s, amongst preventible diseases, carries off more victims than all the 
rest put together, except fever. The deaths recorded 
from this cause for some years are shown below. In 
1868 it can hardly be said to have e.xistcd in an epidemic form, though the 
mortality was so great ; but there is no contagion so strong and sure, or so 
far reaching, as that of small-po.x, and perhaps no disease is more fatal. In 
1869, the disease was epidemic in several districts, and prevalent in almost all. 
It seems to commence as an epidemic during the cold-weather, and rages 
with intensity during March, April and May, after which it gradually subsides 
with the seting- in of the rains. The Upper Dutib and Rohilkhand, in 
exchange for their practical immunity from cholera, have, by comparison, almost 
a monopoly of small-pox, which is not nearly so prevalent in the cholera 
districts of the Lower Duab and the Benares Division. From 1870 to 1872, 
the' upper districts suffered excessively when compared with any other district 
except Basti. The vaccination statistics and details are shown under the district 
notices. 


It is to fever, however, that the greatest mortality is due, and inquiries 

go to show that the deaths from fevers have gone on 
Fevers. ? . . . 

in an increasing ratio for several years. In 1867 the 

attention of Gpvemment was called to the abnormal proportion of deaths 

attributed to this disease in the Meerut Division, and Dr. Cutcliffe was 

appointed as Sanitary Commissioner to inquire into the causes, and propose 

a remedy. Doctor Planck was employed on similar duty during subsequent 

years, ^efore making use of their remarks, I will give a comparative table, 

for all five districts, of the causes of death for the years for which any statistics 

exist. 
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These figures show conclusively the extent and gravity of the epidemic. 

Dr. Kirton, of Muzaffarnagar, pronounces the fever prevalent in the Upper 

, Duab to be “a true malarious fever of intermittent 
Characterof the fever. 

type, — such a fever, indeed, as is generally attributed 
to effluvia arising from alluvial soil saturated by moisture. The attacks were 
characterised by distinct paroxysms, consisting of a cold and hot stage, followed 
by periods of intermission. The paroxysms mostly occurred daily, but fre- 
quently every other day.” Dr. J. P. Walker, writing of Riirki in 1867, calls it 
“intermittent fever.” Dr. Drysdale, of Her Majesty’s 79th Highlanders, 
describes the fbver that prevailed in his regiment at Rurki as “ intermittent 
fever in a spurious form.” Dr. Metcalfe, of Saharanpur, says of the fever that 
it was “ undoubtedly malarious in its character, subject to relapses, but not 
often when quinine had been given sufficiently early and in sufficiently large 
doses.” The fever, as a rule, commences in July- August, and ends about 
December. In many cases the protracted ffever brought on diarrhoea, which 
accompanied nearly all the fatal cases, and might possibly lead to the supposi- 
tion that typhoid fever either co-existed with malarious fever in some of the 
towns, or that the prevailing fever was a hybrid variety between mabvrious 
and typhoid fever. Dr. Cutcliffe,^ however, thought that all his inquiries pointed 
“ to a common local cause of origin of the diseasfc, and led strongly to the belief 
that the cases which occurred were varieties of one and the same endemic 
disease,-^malarious fever.” Dr. Planck, in 1869-72, gives it the same character. 

Besides the deaths due to fever and the utter prostration occasioned bv 
continuous attacks of the disease, one of its most remarkable 'effects is the 
causing of impotency. Dr. Cutclifie first pointed this 
^ ““i expressed his opinion “ that impotency 

is extraordinarily frequent in the most malarious tracts 
1 See his observations on the true character of malaria and effluvia in Sel. Kec. Gov., N.-W. P. 
n , N. S. 66. 
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and, again, “ of tliis fact I convinced myself, by the frequent applications that were 
made to me, that the men inhabiting the very malarious tracts which I have 
described are suffering from impotency, to an extent which I have never 
known or heard of elsewhere.” Dr. Planck’s attention was specially drawn to 
the same subject, and he writes — “ Concerning the general prevalence of impo- 
tency, I am of opinion that that condition is more than usually common in 
some places of the Saharanpur District, as a result of the general debility aris- 
ing from repeated fever attacks ; but’I do not think it is a condition so com- 
mon as to threaten to lead to a depopulation of the country. I think this con- 
dition exists principally in those who are about to succumb to fever disease, 
and whose spleens are much enlarged ; but I do not think that, as a rule, it 
affects men in the prime of life for many years before they die.” Still, in 51 
villages examined by him ’in the Saharanpur District alone, he found in four 
villages that enlargement of the spleen was very common ; that in four villages 
it was rather common ; in fifteen villages it was common ; and in the remaining 
villages, thirty-one cases were seen, and this too by an observer marching conti- 
nuously throughout, and unable to examine others than those voluntarily brought 
to him, and who happened to be present when he visited their villages. These 
include both irrigated and unirrigated villages. In eighteen irrigated villa ores in 
the Muzaffarnagar District he found enlargement of the spleen — very common, 
in four villages ; common, in the same number ; uncommon in six : and non- 
existent in two, in one of which the site was raised and sandy, and in the other 
the site was low, but here the spring-level was 24 feet from the surface. It is very 
strange to see that in places where the site was clean there was more mortality 
than where it was very filthy ; but I frequently notice this remark added — 
“ much stagnant water near.” In fifteen unirrigated villages in the same district 
the returns show — in two cases, no spleen enlargement ; in one case it was very 
uncommon ; in nine cases, uncommon ; and in only three cases common ; and 
these three lie within the Nagal khddir, with a spring-level varying from only six 
to eight feet from the surface. It has been a painful task to go through the records 
of these fever-stricken villages, and read the constant remarks “ many persons 
afflicted with spleen, especially children ; coughs and ophthalmia common; a 
general complaint of sickness was heard here ” — “ people very unhealthy look- 
ing ” — “ fourteen houses, only two children left, used to have many, now 
dead” — “ paralysis, a result of fever, much complained of, and some cases of it 
seen” — •“ one»-half the people down with fever in the rains” — “ an earnest cry 
for remedies ” — “ people in low spirits and despondent.” Enough has been 
said to show that this fever is a serious matter, which, though it carries off only 
three in every hundred every year, yet so wastes the energies of the survivors, 
as to render them unable to carry on their work of life as cultivators of the 
ground. The sub-division of the soil yields little enough to the labour of the 
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man who can work his full tide, but if to this be added the utter prostration 
of the bread-winner of the family, it needs no words of mine to paint the 
distress which must ensue in thousands of families amongst the inhabitants of 
the northern districts of the Upper Duab. 

The fever being of a malarious type is undoubtedly due to the miasma evolved 

from over-saturation of the soil. In proportion to the 

0^11363 of fcvGr ^ 

intensity of the miasma we have the disease “ in the 

formidable remittent type, and from the slight ague and fever, which scarcely 
shakes a strong man, to the pukka jungle fever which, if it should not kill outright, 
will necessitate a prolonged change of climate for the recovery of a body impaired 
for the remainder of its existence.” To the north of the Sah&ranpur District 
fever prevailed to a much greater extent in former times, especially about Kheri 
and Sakrauda, and along the line to Mohand. The improvement here is 
undoubtedly due to the clearing of j ungle and the extension of cultivation. Lower 
south the disease may be traced along those places where the drainage lines are 
naturally slow, or have been impeded by artificial obstructions, such as the canal 
lines and the railway embankments. The towns and villages along the Ganges 
Canal, from Manglaur southwards, sufferedVery much, but many of these, such 
as Manglaur, Libarheri, Piir, Bhainswal and Jauli, are so filthy, that it is nd 
wonder that they have been frequently attacked by fevers. Dr. CutcliflFe 
describes them as “ reeking with human excrement and filth of every descrip- 
tion.” Rurki, too, was unhealthy in 1867, and so also were the tracts along 
the Kalandar Nadi, K4tha Nadi, Kh&Ia, Sfla, and Krishni Nadis, all slow 
streams, running through swampy, ill-drained depressions. The same may bo 
said of parts of the West Kali Nadi, the old bed of the Jumna, the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and in the vicinity of these streams and the khddir of the Ganges. 
All these places, covered with swamp and stagnant water, are prolific sources of 
malaria, which they must disengage in large quantities. Drainage, and the 
enforcement of a greater economy in the use of canal water could to a great 
extent prevent the evolution of malaria in these tracts. For the khddir of the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers it has been proposed to plant a belt of trees along the 
high bank separating them from the uplands, in order to intercept the malaria' 
borne from them by the easterly and westerly winds, — a plan which experience 
elsewhere has shown to be valuable and feasible. These means, with the supply 
of the only reliable antidote, quinine, and more attention to conservancy, are 
the principal remedial measures recommended by Dr. Cutcliffe. The canals 
form so important a feature in the hydrography of the Duab, that their influence 
on the public health demands a separate and more detailed notice. 

In 1845 a committee was appointed to report upon the sanitary effects of the 
Infloence of the canals canal. The sittings were interrupted by the Sikh war, 
on the public health. but were renewed in 1846, and their report was sub- 
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initted to the Govenior-General at Riirki in March, 1847. In writing on this 
subject, Major P. T. Gautley remarks : — “ In referring to the low tracts of the 
Duab, and especially to those situated in the Fatehpur District, my attention 
has been drawn, during the last two years especially, to an opinion which has 
been prevalent, that wherever lines of canal exist in these provinces the germs 
of malaria and sickness hold undisputed authority. Without producing proofs, 
that are numerous, that the epidemics which have shown themselves in towns 
and villages near the canals have been equally felt at others far removed from 
the influence of either canals or of irrigation, it is natural to infer that the 
introduction of moisture and excess of vegetation on the surface of countries 
which had been comparatively dry before, must necessarily lead to a change of 
climate. That change must necessarily demand an alteration in the habits of the 
people subjected to its influence.” This alteration has not taken place, — the 
same light clothing is worn, the same habit of sleeping on the ground and work- 
ing in the night air is continued, and to this Major Gautley attributed much of 
the illness. In 1843, Rampur, Saharanpur and Shdmli were afflicted with 
malarious fevers, whilst the notoriously unhealtly jungle tracts to the north were 
left untouched. Similarly, sickness supposed to be due to the presence of 
canals was found to be prsvalent in places where there were no canals and no 
irrigation.! A report from the Meerut District, in calling for medical aid for 
the population on the canal banks, shows the feeling of the district officers. 
At that time the only canal in the district was the Eastern Jumna Canal, which 
irrigated a small strip of land between the Karsuni and the Jumna. In 
1843 there was sickness in this tract as well as all over the district. It was as 
rife at Begaraabad, 23 miles east of the canal, as in parganah Loni on its banks. 
Muradnagar, and other large towns which had no connection with the canal, 
sufiered in a precisely similar way, yet aid was only asked for the canal tract, 
based on the foregone conclusion of a connection between the sickness and the 
canals. 

The results arrived at by the Sanitary Committee of 1843 show that there 
was an epidemic in 1843, which was generally, though not universally, more 
severely felt in the canal tracts than elsewhere. In places totally unconnected 
with the canal, fevers prevailed to an extent and with an intensity as great 
as in the worst canal villages. Much of the evils complained of were due to 
bad drainage, the natural drainage being checked and impeded, and the 
soils being stiff and retentive of moisture. The Committee recommended 
the stoppage of irrigation within five miles of large towns, and that certain 
sanitary arrangements should be carried out in the villages, as, on the whole, the 
influence of irrigation was very local. They found that the Eastern Jumna 
Canal furnished some of t he best and worst results of canal irrigation !— sick- 

‘ Ganges Canal, I., 67. 
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ness where the drainage had been obstructed and where the soil was clayey, as 
in the centre division ; health where the drainage was perfect and the soil light, 
as m the northern and southern divisions. -Or, in other words, the Committee of 
1843 found that the salubrity or otherwise of the canal depended on the nature 
of the soil and the efSciency of the surface drainage. The Committee summed 
up their recommendations as follows 1 . That the canal should be kept, as far 
as possible, to the ordinary level of the country ; 2, that earth, when required for 
embankments, should never be obtained from excavations made outside the 
canal without proper precautions being taken for drainage ; 3, that, the canal 
should be taken along the watershed, so as to interfere as little as possible with 
natural drainage lines, which, when intercepted, should be relieved; 4, masonry 
drains should be constructed under distribntary channels and bridge ramps, 
where these cross matural lines of drainage ; 5, no private water-courses should 
be allowed ; 6, irrigation should be prohibited within five miles of large towns; 
7, grass and weeds should not be allowed to lie and rot, but should be burned ; 
and 8, irrigation should be altogether prohibited in localities which appear natu- 
rally to possess a malarious character. 

Dr. Cutcliffe pursued the same line of inquiry in his researches into the causes 

Dr. Catcliffe’a opinion in of epidemic of 1867. He found that the water- 
level all round had been greatly raised by tlie introdnc- 
tion of canal-irrigation, and that this had been eflPected as well by the increase 
to the natural water-resources caused by the volume of water thrown over the 
country by the canal, as by the supercession of wells in irrigation, which 
carried up the w'ater from the sub-soil and distributed it over the surface of the 
ground, where much was lost by evaporation. In addition, this raising of the 
spring-level had made the water in many of the wells unfit for use, as well by 
the liquefaction of the salts that lie in such abundance at no great distance from 
the surface of the ground, as by coming sooner in contact with the animal and 
vegetable impurities which an absence of any attempt at sanitation allows to 
accumulate within the site of every village, and often close to the wells used for 
drinhing water. At the same time that sickness was general along the 6an^s 
Canal from Manglaur to Meerut, and along the Jumna Canal as far as Barant, 
it was noticed again that the attacks were more frequent and virulent in tlm 
neighbourhood of swamps ; and where these occurred at a distance from the canals 
the sickness was equally felt. In villages, whether close to the canal, or oven 
in the beds of streams where there was proper and efficient natural or artificial 
drainage, fever was unknown. In Meerut, Sardhana alone showed any unusual 
sickness, and in Bulandshahr, the town of Galauthi suffered severely. In the 
latter place the sickness was correctly attributed to the undue collection of 
stagnant water around the village site, and with proper drainage arrangements 
the fever disappeared. 
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’ Dr. Planck in 1869-70 travelled over the greater portion of the Muzaffarnagar 

District, and in 1871 examined the Saharanpur Dis- 
Dr. Planck in 1869-72. . ’ .... 

triet ; the results oi his investigations are the same as 

those already arrived at by his predecessors excessive irrigation raising 
the spring-level in canal-irrigated tracts, and no means taken to improve 
existing lines of drainage ; or, where the natural lines were impeded by the 
canal works, no new ones were formed, hence excessive moisture, the destruc- 
* lion of the wells, and the defilement of the drinking water. In tracts 
' removed from the direct influence of the canal, the same cause — ^bad drainage 
— was at work. It would be unduly lengthening this notice to recapitulate the 
details given by Dr. Planck. He corroborates the opinion of the Committee 
of 1845, that the epidemics which now annually desolate the Upper Duab are 
due to insufificient drainage, enhanced in canal-irrigated tracts by the action of 
the canal in raising -the spring-level, and yet to the present time very little has 
been done to lemedy this evil ; and, as I hive shown, of late years it has been 
increasing in a ratio which bids fair to assume gigaptic proportions. Whilst 
money is being liberally exj)ended to meet the possible chances of a famine in 
Bengal, men are dying in thousands from a disease which is preventible by the 
exercise of more careful supervision in the expenditure of canal-water, and 
the construction of drainage lines to carry off excessive moisture. 

One result certainly followed upon the reports of the Sanitary Commissioners, 
Measures of relief an- f^e assembling of a conference of canal 

dcrtakeu, officers at Meerut in November, 1870, when it was 

resolved “ that a survey of the districts concerned should be undertaken by the 
Engineers of the Department, working in conjunction with the civil authorities, 
for the express purpose of determining how the natural drainage channels of 
the country could be made more efficient. That wherever, in the districts con- 
cerned, the spring-level of the sub-soil water was at any time of the year less 
than ten or twelve feet from the surface, there canal -irrigation should cease or 
be checked.” The survey was carried out during the cold-weather, but the 
same facts of the existence of fever far away from canal-irrigated tracts led 
the canal officers to doubt whether the fever had anything to do with canal irri- 
gation. Dr. Planch again visited the Muzaffarnagar District, and found, as 
before, that the fever prevails in tracts unirrigated by the canal as well as In 
canal-irrigated tracts. He writes— “ Second.— This fact appeared, that the form of 
fever with which we have to deal is more persistent in its prevalence, more viru- 
lent, and therefore more fatal in its results, in the canal-irrigated country than in 
the country not irrigated by the canal, unless the latter should be naturally a 
very moist country. 2/u>d.— This fact appears, that filthiness is common to all 

the villages, and cannot, therefore, be the cause of the prevalence of ague ; 
otherwise it should prevail equally in all the places inspected, and the people 
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should all have the same unhealthy aspect. Fourth . — This fact appears, that the 
most unhealthy people of all are those who live in places naturally moist, the 
moisture of which has been increased by canal-irrigation, — in low land irrigated 
from the Jumna Canal, and in the Nagal khddir. Considering these facts, one 
may justly arrive at the opinion that ague has not been introduced as a new 
thing into the canal-irrigated country, but that its area and period of prevalence, 
and its intensity of attack, have very greatly increased since irrigation from the 
canals was introduced ; — this prevalence and intensity being very fairly mea- 
surable by the increased moisture of the soil, and consequently of the atmos- 
phere, denoted by the height of permanent rise in the spring-level at any given 
place, — a rise which no man can doubt must be due to canal-irrigation.” Having 
ascertained by repeated inquiries the connection between bad drainage, whether 
directly connected with canals or not, and malaria, the canal officers and the 
district authorities have, at last, prepared large schemes for the improvement 
of the drainage of the Upper Duab. Amongst these may be mentioned the 
drainage of the town of Saharanpur, the improvement of the drainage of the 
Pandhoi and Dumaula rivers, the deepening and straightening of the cut on 
the Sila KhMa, and the removal of the impediments to the drainage passing 
down by the Krishni and Katha nadis. The Chief Engineer informs me that, 
altogether, the sum of one lakh of rupees a year has been set aside to improve 
drainage lines of the canal-irrigated tracts. Several of these projects have been 
taken in hand, and have already had a marked effect in improving the health 
of the people ; but much remains to be done ; and before the Irrigation Depart- 
ment can really take credit for the saving of lives in seasons of drought, this 
annngl waste of life from bad drainage must be met and remedied. 
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SAHifBAOTDB, the most northerly district of the Dn&b, has somewhat the form 


Boimdaites, ares. 


of a great triangle, with its apex to the north-west. It 
is bounded on the north-east and east by the Siwffik 


hills and the Ganges ; on the north-west and west by the Jumna; and' on the 


south by an irregular line separating it from the district of Muzaffarnagar, the 
whole of which formerly lay within what was then known as the Saharanpnr 
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District.' The district, as at present constituted, lies between north latitude 
29“ 34 ' 45 '^ and 30“ 21' 30", and east longitude 77“ 9' and 78“ 14 ' 45", with 
an area of 1,420,194 acres, or 2,219'05 square miles,® and a population in 1872 
numbering 883,782 souls, or 399 to the square mile. Its extreme length from 
north to south is about 54 miles, and its extreme breadth 63 miles. 

The following table gives the administrative divisions at present existing, 
AdministratiTe divi- their statistics, with the revenue and police juris- 
dictions. 


m 

rd 

93 

H 

s 

£ 

Farganah. 

Entered in the 
Ain-i-Akbari 
in 

Number of vil- 
lages. 

Land revenue in 

1 8 7 2-7 3, in 
rupees. 

Area in acres, 
1872. 

Population in 
181 2. 

In the Police ju- 
risdiction of the 
station of 

f 

Saharanpur, 

Havcli ... 

140 

1,18,033 

82,677 

109,767 

Sahiranpnr, Bahat, 

. 1 







N&gal and B&m- 

d ‘ 







pur. 

c 1 

Faizabad ... 

Eaipur, Tatar- 

199 

65,745 

116,675 

42,882 

Raipur, Bahat and 

£ -i 


pur. 





Cbilkina. 

'2 1 

Muz a S a r a- 

Muzaffarabad... 

136 

64,465 

129,625 

46,278 

Mttzaffarabad, B a - 


bad. 






hat, Moha^ aad 

" 1 







Eatebpor. 

L 

Haraura ... 

Various ... 

118 

83 275 

67,232 

64,444 

Fatehpur, Manglanr, 








Bahat, Nagal and 


1 






Saharanpnr. 



Total ... 

523 

3,31,518 

1 

396,209 

263,371 


f 

1 

Oeoband ... 

Oeoband 

85 

1 

»6,«2 

86,552 

69,430 

Oeoband and Bad- 

1 1 







g»on. 

I-! 

Bimpur ... 

Bampur 

116 

1,16,892 

82,493 

74,726 

Bampur, N&nanta, 

2 t 







Nagal and Bad- 

O 1 




1 



gson. 

L 

Nagal 

Various 

no 

91,713, 

77,846 

64,537 

N&gal, Manglanr, 








Oeoband, Bad- 








gaon and Bam- 








pur. 



Total ... 

310 

3,02,057 

246,890 

198,693 



^ The authorities for this notice are notes by Mr. Q. B. C. Williams, C 8. ( &e Settlement 


Beports of Messrs. VansAgnew, Bobertson, Wynne and Webster ; CauUey’s Ganges Canal ; the 
Sanitary Beports of Doctors Cutcliffe and Planck ; and the records of the Board of Kcrenue in 
Allahabad. * The census of 1848 gires a total area of 2,IS5'45 square miles ; that of 1853 
gires 2,162-3 ; Mr. Flo«den,in 1865, giees 2,227 aqaare miles j and the last census shows 2,21 7 square 
miles. The Settlement Beports give 2219-05 square miles, and this estimate has been followed here. 
In fact, from the inclusion in some accounts, and the exclusion in others, of the jungle tracts, ^t is 
impossible to gire the total area correctly. The total area in 1866, as shown by the Board’s 
review of the Saharanpnr Settlement, amounts to 1,031,763 acres, or 1,690 2 square miles, far the 
revenue-paying area. The total area is elsewhere given at 2,227 square miles, without details. 
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1872 
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Roorkee. 







r 

(Hurki) 

Rurki 

107 

53,034 

127,096 

54,854 

Rurki, Manglaur, 








Fatehpur and 

a ^ ! 
c — 1 

Manglaur ... 

Manglaur 

115 

93,215 

77,580 

66,742 

Jawalapnr. 
Manglaur, Rurki, 
Sultanpur,Kanari. 

-( 

Jawalapur ... 







Bhogpur 

133 

50,686 

144,846 

67,330 

Rurki, J.uivalapnr, 

(S- I 

1 







^^uitanpur, and 
Kanari, 


Bhagwanpor, 

Various 

143 

79,653 

156,558 

63,770 

Manglaur, Rurki, 








Fatehput) and 
.Nagal. 



Total ... 

498 

2,76,588 

506,080 

242,696 


f 

NakGr 

Nakdr 

1C3 

66,119 

69,780 

60,690 

Rampur, Gangoh, 


Sarsawa 






Nakur. 

n: j 

Saraawa 

93 

63,463 

60,588 

38,306 

Sarsawa, ‘ N'akfir, 

'‘I 

Gangoh 

Gangoli 

107 

72,109 

83,783 

64,748 

Saharanpur. 
Gangoh, Nanauta, 

Saltanpur ... 

Bahat Kauja- 

102 

61,097 

66,864 

45,378 

Rampur. 

Chilkaua and Sar- 

1 


war. 





sawa. 



Total ... 

406 

2,62,787 

271,016 

1 89,022 




Gbihd Total, 

1736 

11,72,960 

1,420,194 

883,782 



Under the Uehli Emperors, Sirkar Sahdranpur contained thirty-six mahdis, 
divided into four dasturs, viz., Ueoband, Kairfaia, Sardhana and Indri, and 


Terrii )rial changes. 


included the DuAb from the Siwalik hills to the middle of 
Ihe Meerut District, as well as portions of the tract to 
the west of the Jumna, now included in the Panjab. Nineteen of these mahAls 
lay within the modern district of Saharanpur. These were increased to twenty- 


four at the time of the settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822, in the year 
1839-40. The revision of Mr. Edgeworth in 1842 absorbed nine parganahs, 
Mid that of Mr. A. Boss, in 1855, absorbed three more, whilst three others 
were created, leaving fifteen parganahs, as at present, distributed amongst the 
four tahsils of Saharanpur, Deoband, Burki and Nakur, The relative area of 
these tahsils is 25'1, 22'8, 26’8 and 25*3 per cent, of the total area respectivdy. 

-To understand references to SahAranpnr local history, it is necessary to give 


Akteri parganahs. 


some account of each of these changes. The following 
table traces the history of the nineteen mahAls existing 
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in the time of Akbar : the changes in their distribution were effected for the 
most part during the usurpation of the Eohillas and the Gujars in the last 


century.^ 


Farganahs as known ii 
the Ain-i Akbari. 

i Included in modem 
parganah of 

‘ In tahsildari of 

Notes. 

2 Ambahta 

Nakur 

Nakfir ... 

Absorbed before 1842. 

5 Bahat Eanjawar-, 

Bahat and SnI - 
t&npur. 

Saharanpur ... 

This parganah became Bahat 
Snltanpnr in Shabjabin's 
time. NajibKhin separated 
the two parganahs. The vil- 
lage of Kanjawar is in Mu- 
zsSarabad. 

6'Bhogpnr 

Jawalapnr ... 

Burki 

The town is near HardwSr. 

11 Thana Shim ... 


s«a 

Subsequently Thana Bhawan, 
which was absorbed in IS43 
in the neighbouring psrga- 
nahs, and the MnzaSama- 
gar Di"trict. 

13 Jaurisi 

Burki 

Ditto ... 

Absorbed in 18S5, in Burki, 
Manglanr, Jawalapur, Har- 
aura and Bhagwanpur. 

1C Haveli ... 

Sahiranpnr 

Sahiranpur. 


17 Deoband ... 

Deobaad 

Deoband. 


18 Bampor 

Rampur ... 

Ditto. 


19 Burki 

Burki M. 

Bdrki. 


SO Baipur Tit&r ... 

Faizabad ^hat... 

Saharanpur 

The old name of Faizabad, 
which was given after the 
building of the Badshsh 
Mahal by Shahjahiu. 

S2 Sara&wa 

Sarsawa ... 

Nakdr. 


SO Oangeh ... 

Gangoh 

Ditto. 


31 lAkhnanti ... 

32 Mnzaffsrabad 

Ditto ••• 

Muzaftarabad 

Ditto ... 

Saharanpur. 

Portion absorbed in Gangoh ; 
remainder in MnzaSama- 
gar. 

33 Manglanr 

Manglanr n. 

Burki. 


34 Malhaipnr ... 


Saharanpur ... 

Absorbed in neighbouring par- 
ganabs in 1842. 

35 Nakdr ... 

Bakiir 

Nakfir. 


36 Nacauta ... 

... 


AbsorbedMn 1842 in Rampnr, 
Gangoh and Muzaifamagar. 


» The numbers refer to the list of Akberi mahsls given in Beames’ Elliot, II., 1*8. 


Tteffenthaler gives a precise!/ similar list— Bernoulli, 1 , 134. 
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SAHA'RANPUR DISTRICT. 


At the same time tliat these changes occurred, a number of new parganahs 
was created from the old ones, by the successive 
rulers of this district. 


New parganahs. 


Parganab. 

Now included in 
parganab. 

Note. 

Eheri 

Mnzafiarabad 

This parganab was separated from Kurki in the 
time of Zdbita Khan, and absorbed in the neigh* 
bouring parganahs in 1842* 

Sakranda 

Various ... 

Was separated from Jaiirasi by Rao Kutb-ud- 
dm in the time of Zabita Khan, and absorbed m 
184-2. 

Jamalgarh ... 

Nakur 

i Formed from Gsngoh, by Jamal Khan in the time 
of Najib Khan, and absorbed in Nakur in I84S. 

Jawalapnr 

Jawa'dpnr 

From new capital of the old Bhogpur parganab. 

Faizabad 

Faizabad 

New name of Haipnr Tatar. 

Patehar 

Faizabad and Sultan- 

Formed from Bahat Kanjawar, in Najib Khan’s 


pur. 

time, by Anwar Khan, absorbed in 1842. 

Originally in Raipur Tatar. Absorbed in 1842. 

Jahangirabad 

Do and Jawalapnr, 

Snlt&npar ... 

Sultanpur 

Formed from Bahat Kanjawar, in the time of 
Shahjahan. 

K&tha ... 

Eauipur, Deoband 

Absorbed in 1855 in neighbouring parganahs. 


and Nagal. 

Thana Bhawan ... 

Ditto 

Absorbed in 1842 in neighbouring parganahs. 


The size of these parganahs varied with the power and influence of their 


_ possessors, and they remained, in name at. least, up to 

Changes in 1842. , ^ 

1842, when the changes proposed by Mr. M. P. Edge- 

worth were sanctioned. These were briefly as follows^ : — 


Parganab. 

1 

j Nature of 
change. 

Parganab. 

Nature of 
change. 

Parganab. 

Nature of 
change:. 

Saharanpnr ... 

Retained ... 

Rampur ... 

Retained ... 

Sarsawa ... 

Retained. 

Hulhsipnr ... 

Among neigh- 
bouring par- 
ganahs. 

l^sths 

... 

Snltanpur ... 

••• 

Faizabad 

Retained 

Manglaur ... 

... 

Nakur ... 

e.e 

Bahat 

... 

Jswalapur ... 

... 

Qangoh 

•w* 

Muzafiarabad, 

... 

Janrasi 


Jamalgarh ... 

Nakdr. 

Fatehar 

Faizabad and 
Sultaupur. 

Burki 

... 

Thana Bha- 
wan. 

In neighbonr 
ing parganahs. 

Jahangirahad 

Ditto and 
Jawalapnr. 

Sakranda ... 

Janrasi and 
MuzaSara- 
had. 

Nanauta 

Rampur, Gsn- 
goh and Mn- 
zaffamtigar. 

Deoband 

Retained ... 

Kheri ...| 

Muzaffarabad, 

ChansatEiheri, 

Ditto ditto. 


4 Sanctioned by G. O. No. 796, 11th of January, 1842, which gives the transfer of revenue 
and area in each case. (See parganab notices ) 
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The above table gives the state of the district sub-divisions at and after the 
thirty years’ settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822. The alterations dF 
boundaries that then took place so completely mixed up the greater number 
of the parganahs, that it vrould be difficult to attempt to follow out their indi- 
vidual or fiscal history, even if no further changes had been made. Not only 
were interchanges of villages between neighbouring parganahs effected, but 
large transfers were made between Saharanpur and the neighbouring district 
of Muzaffarnagar, — 134 estates, yielding a land revenue of Rs. 1,06,092, and 
Exchanges withMuzaf- Thana Bhawan tahsili were transferred from 

farnagar. Saharanpur to Muzaffarnagar, and 95 estates, yielding 

a revenue of Rs. 7 8,048, were received in exchange. The next series of changes 
were made by Mr A. Ross, and received the sanction of Government in 1855. 
This completed the breaking up of all the parganahs to such a degree, that it is 
now impossible to recognize any of the old sub-divisions. For example, the 
parganah of Saharanpur gave up 48 villages in 1855 to five parganahs, and 
received 21 villages from six parganahs in exchange ; and similarly all through 
the whole district. The present parganahs, therefore, only resemble the old ones 
in name. Three parganahs — K4tha, Bahat and Janrdsi — were absorbed, and 
three new parganahs were created, — Haraura, Ndgal and Bhagwdnpur.* These 
were distributed amongst four tahsils as at present.* 

The tahsils of Saharanpur and Nakur are within the civil jurisdiction of the 
Munsif of Saharunpur, ^d the remainder of the dis- 
Civil jarisdiction. under the Munstf of Deoband, from both of 

whom appeals lie to the Judge of Sahhranpur. There are at present (1874) tmi 
stipendiary and three Honoraiy Magistrates within the district, subordinate to 
the same Judge, who has also appellate criminal jurisdiction. Similarly, the 
Magistrate has revenue jurisdiction as Collector, and most of the other stipen- 
diary officers have dual powers. 

The following table gives the number of Courts in existence at differmih 
periods 


Class of Court. { 

1640. 

1830. 

1860. 

1870. 

Magisterial Courts 

I 

S 

4 

. 4 

Civil Courts, includiug Keve- 
Due Courts. 

S 

11 

10 

10 

Covenanted officer! at work » 

s 

4 

6 

5 


* Haraura from Sahiianpur (23) ; Rurki (28) ; Jaur4»i (I) ; Jiuzaffarabad (63) ; Deo- 
baod (21) ; and Bahat (1) : Nagal, from Deoband (113), and Katha (9) : Bhagwaopur, from Bdrki 
(69) ; Manglaor (19) ; Mazaffarabad (17); Jaorasi (22) ; and Deoband (1). See further the pAr* 
gtmah notices. ^ Sanctioned hy G. O. No. 3060 of 14th May, l&55f which gives the niunher 
of Tillages, area aad population in each transfer. 
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SAHA'RANPDH DISTRICT, 


General appearance. 


The Siwaliks. 


There are 29 police-stations, including eight outposts, in the district, super- 
vised bv a District Superintendent of Police. The jail is in charge of the 
Civil Surgeon. The other local officers are the Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, the Superintendent of the Stud, the District Engineer, Canal Engi- 
neers and their Assistants, Deputy Inspector of Schools, and ihe Opium Agent, 
besides the large European staff at Eurki. 

The scenery of the Saharanpur District presents much more variety of 
feature than that of any other of the Duab districts i 
on the north lie the Siwaliks, and below them the 
country presents, on a small scale, the same features of bhabar ar.d tarai that 
are met with further east, under Garhwal and Kumaon. Next comes the great 
alluvial khddir land in the north-east corner of the district, through which one- 
half the mountain drainage finds its way to the Ganges ; then the great basins 
of the Ganges and Jumna; lastly we have the hangar or uplands, a great part 
of which is also, on a smaller scale, divided into lowland and upland, marked 
by the basins and watersheds of the rivers which flow through it south- 
wards. 

The Siwdliks run parallel to the Himalayas, having the same direction, from 
north-w'est to south-east. The length between the 
Ganges and the Jumna is 46 miles; the breadth aver- 
ages from six to eight miles ; and the highest peak attains an elevation of 3,140 
feet above the level of the sea. The range is pierced by numerous passes, the 
principal of which are the Mohand and Kheri or Ldl Darwaza, almost bisecting 
the chain, and the Timli, about seven miles east of the Jumna. The road to 
Masuri (Mussooree) passes through the Mohand pass, and that to the military 
station of Chakrata passes through the Timli pass. The other gorges are difficult 
of access, and have in a great measure never been explored. The whole range 
appears to be a mass of close-lying hills, with jagged and narrow tops worn into 
the most fantastic shapes, and clothed with sain, sdl, and various species of Bau- 
hinia. Extensive forests of the pinus longifolia (chir) cover the northern slopes. 
The Siwaliks are abrupt and rugged on the southern side, and slope gently 
towards the Himalayas on the north. They may be roughly described as a series 
of right-angled triangles, with bases resting on the passes, perpendiculars facing 
the south-west, and hypotheneuses sloping towards the north-east. Hence the 
serrated outline which strikes the traveller, a feature which is constantly exag- 
gerated, owing to the destructibility of the material of which the hills are com- 
posed. 

The geology of the Siwaliks has been the subject of mueh discussion. 
Geology noticed in the description of the 

neighbouring district of Debra Dun. The sandstones 
of which the rocks are composed appear to belong to the newer tertiary or 
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upper mioceue period ; and Dr. Falconer regards them as debris swept down, 
from ■ the Himalayas, overlying an upheaved portion of the plains at the* 
foot of the higher range. Major Herbert also, in his mineralogical survey of 
the Himalayas, adopts a simlar theory.* Professor Medlicott, in a recent paper 
on the Nahan rocks, describes the Siwkliks as formed for the most part on the 
northern side of a great anticlinal flexure. 

According to him, the, local dip “ varies very considerably, but there is 
a line along the south base of the chain, inside which the dip is invariably to 
some point between east and north. Near the ayis the dip often amounts to 40® 
and 50° j but in all the sections it lowers gradually to where it passes into the 
more or less horizontal strata of the Dun. At almost every point along the 
southern base we find the beginning of the reverse southerly dip; and in two 
places, one on the right bank of the Jumna, and the other on the right bank of 
the Ganges, the section of the rocks on the south of the anticlinal is nearly 
complete ; and in both we observe the very opposite tendency to that described 
in the north, namely, in a direction from the axis the dip increases rapidly almost 
to the vertical.” 

“ At each of the great transverse river gorges there is a complete break in the 
continuity of the anticlinal flexure, no doubt involving 
e river s. transverse faulting. In approaching Hardwir from 

the south, the structural conditions of the rocks are discernible from a distance; 
As far as the eye can reach to the west, the face of the Siwklik range pre- 
sents a very broken series of bare cliffs, formed by the scarped edges of the 

' The following list gives the principal local papers that have hitherto been pnblUhed on the 
subject: — 

Dr. Gerard’s Fossil Shells and Chelonian Fragments. Everest’s As. Bes. XFIII., Part IL, 
107. 

Dr. H. Falconer and P. J. Cautley on Sivatherium Gigantenm, Fossil crocodile, Fossil ghari- 
al, Fossil hippopolamos, Fossil camel, tiger (Felis cristata), bear (ursns sivalensis), from the 
Siwiliks. As. Ees. XIX, 1 , 25, S2, 39, 115, 136, 193 

H. M. Dnrand on hippopotamus and other Fossil Genera of the Sub-Himalayas in the Dad&por 
collection, Sns and Cheirotherium, in a note. Ibid, 64,69. 

Dnncan and Leslie on fossil bones of elepliants. Glean I., 23. 

Gerard’s Organic Remains in the Himalayas, Glean I., 109. 

Herbert’s Ammonites of the Himalaya, Glean HI, 369. 

Everest’s Himilayan Fossils, G'ean III., 30. 

Falconer and Cantley on Fossil Remains of Anoplotherinm and Giraffe from Siwaliks. Cal. 
'j.N.H. V. 677. 

Fanna Antiqna Sivalensis, Lon. 1845, 6 parts. 

Owen’s Palteontology, Edin., 1860. 

Falseontologica Indica, 6 volnmes, pnbiished by the Getdogical Survey, Calcntta. 

Catalogue of the Fossil Remains of Vertebrata from the Siwaliks, &c. in the mnsenm, A. S, 
Cal, by H. Falconer. 

Medlicott in Records, Geological Survey, Vol IH., fPart 2.) 
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massive strata of clear gray sandstones which lie on the north of the anti- 
clinal, and all of which dip to tlie north. For some miles, near the Ganges 
valley, the hills rise less ubrnptlv, and are covered with jungle. The strata 
here dip southwards, on the south of the anticlinal, which strikijs the Ganges 
near Bhimghora, to the north of the main mass of the range. Eastwards, 
across the Ganges, the usual structure of the range is restored : in the grey 
cliffs of the Chandi hill we see the scarped edges of strata dipping northwards. 
This contrast is most observable in the gorge at Hardwar, where the strata on 
the two sides of the river are seen dipping in opposite directions.” The altera- 
tion in the features of the range to the west of the Ganges is nut caused by 
any sudden turn in the direction of the anticlinal line of flexure ; the curving 
is in the range itself : nor, on the other hand, is the change purely a caprice 
of denudation, for, together with the passage of the range to the south of the 
line of flexure, the strata on the north of the line are let down by a fault along 
the axis. Hence at Bhimghora wo find the topmost beds of clay and gravel 
in contact with the base of the cliffs of sandstone, and inclining gently north- 
wards. About the Motichor Rao (torrent) there is a flat synclinal ; the Moti- 
chor ridge being formed of about the same beds of clay, gravel and boulders 
inclined to the south-west. Those contrary slopes merge into the uniform 
northerly inclination west of Kansrao.” 

“Tins Bhimghora fault must have a throw of many thousand feet, estimated 
^ ^ by the thickness of the continuous section of the strata 

to'the south ; and these clay and gravel beds on the 
north of the fault arc probably even higher in the series than any beds in the 
section to' the south. The northern contact beds are certainly associated with 
those of the Motichur ridge, which are certainly upper Siwalik, and, though 
here so little disturbed, have been in fact subject to the full effects of the 
disturbing forces. In proof of this assertion, we find a very rare and important 
section in the precipitous bank of the Ganges at Eaiwala. Through the 
greater part of the cliff the stiff clays and the gravels have a steady south- 
westerly inclination, evidently the continuation of the arrangement in the 
Motichor hill ; hut at the north end of the cliff the same beds are seen to curve 
rapidly over to a high north-easterly imderlie. On the east of the Ganges 
we again find the mode of arrangement that usually obtains in the hiwalik 
range : the lower beds on the south have a moderately high dip, and pass 
into the slightly disturbed upper beds on the north or Dun side. Along the , 
south base an anticlinal is readily detected continuously from the Ganges to 
Paili Parao in the Bijriaur District. The Bhimghora fault makes no appear- 
ance on the east side of the river, the upper conglomerates being quite unbroken 
in front of it. The interruption of direct continuity, within so short a space, of 
so great a fault as that at Bhimghora, necessitates the existence of some oblique 
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fracture along which the upheaval may die out. The abrupt change of dip-on the 
two river banks points to this as the position of such a fracture. From the 
resemblance 'of the general sections on each side, one is inclined at first to 
suppose the features to have been once continuous, namely, the Chandi hill 
anticlinal with that at Bhimghora, and to have been so separated by a sub- 
sequent cross fault. This is not, on the whole, the most satisfactory view; 
unless it keeps strictly in the bed of the river, there can be iio such fracture, 
and general appearances are against it. The strata of the Motichor synclinal 
seem to correspond with those facing them to the cast of the Ganges. Tho 
Chandi anticlinal is certainly representative of that in the main Siwalik range ; 
and it is supposed that all these features of disturbance have been contem- 
poraneously produced. 

‘‘ In the gorge of the Jumna, we find, again, a northerly dip on the east side 
confronted by a southerly di]^ on the west, and on 
the same strike. Tho disloc.ation does not appear to 
be so great as in the Ganges, and, the river course being more winding, tho 
opportunities for studying the details of structurc are better. The anticlinal 
axis is easily traced along the base of the Siwalik range. Jvorth of it, near 
the Jumna, the north-easterly dip of the sandstones and conglomerates is very' 
steadv ; but along a narrow north-and-south band close to the river, the bods 
ciij^ve rapidly round to a north-westerly dip. Against this narrow transition 
dip the strata strike steadily from the north-west, and \Yith a high south- 
westerly underlie. About half-way through tho gorge tho river takes a 
sweep to westwards, leaving on its left bank a terrace ol these western rocks. 
Along tills teiTaco the contrasting dips can be seen almost in contact. Towards 
the Diin this line of fracture bends off, and seems to identify itself with 
an anticlinal line traceable along the southern edge of tho Kayarda Dun, as 
far as Kolar. The section on the right bank of the Jumna is a good deal 
more complicated than the Hardwar section. Tlie anticlinal of the KayArda 
Diin is obscurely seen in the Bhatta, just at its confluence with the Jumna. 
There appear-s to be more or le.ss of faulting too; yellow’ boulder clays on the 
north are in crushed contact with sandstone and sandstone conglomer.atc 
on the south. A south-westerly dip soon becomes steady in these latter 
rocks, and continues so for four miles, to Kalesar, in Bic coarser conglome- 
rates. In the ridge south of Kalesar these same bods rise l>y a .sharp umcbnal 
curve to a high north-easterly dip, thus forming the most proinim ie ri.lge 
of the range. It is this ridge which bends round in continuation w itii t .e crest 
of the range south of Kale.sar, thus cutting off the wedgc-.slmpr-d area of the 
south-westerly dip. Orograpbically, and to some extent structurally, tlii.s area 
occupies a very analogous position to that of the Motielmr Lao at tho Ganges. 
At the south-east angle of these hills, ne.xt the Jumna, we luu c au.-thcr change 

\ 
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in the section : for a mile or more the conglomerates and sandstones dip at 80* 
to the southward, the strike thus Converging to that of the ridge. A culmina- 
tion of this convergence seems to be reached before we lose sight of the rocks ; 
since in the river bank below Faizpnr the same beds dip at 80° to the south- 
east. Here also, as at the Ganges, we observe a maximum of disturbance in the 
external portions of the range. In the case of the Jumna there is nothing to 
interfere with the suggestion, that the irregularities in the actual state of dis- 
turbance in the region of the gorge may be, in a great measure, owing to the 
tmequal accumulation of deposits at the former river’s mouth ; and it may at 
least be asked if the river may not have had a more direct influence if, in the 
early stages of upheavement and contortion, the special erosion in the river 
course may not have had some influence in determining the position of these 
irregularities. Whatever view is adopted for the Jumna must be allowed its full 
force in the case of the gorge at Hardwar.” ' 

The portion of the district lying along the base of the Siwdlik hills is still 

for the most part covered with forest and inngle. This 

Sab-montane tract. _ _ ‘ .> <=> 

tract is intersected by numerous torrents, dry during 

the hot weather, but carrying a considerable volume of water in the rains. These 
torrents flow into the Jumna on the west and the Ganges on the east. The 
watershed throughout is clearly defined, and may be traced to the Sh4hjah4n- 
pur and Kunjnawar passes into the Siwaliks. These passes adjoin each other, 
and on their east the water trickles down to feed the most western tributary of 
the Soldni, an affluent of the Ganges; whilst on the west, and wdthin a few hun- 
dred yards, the drainage unites with the head-waters of the Hindan, an afflu- 
ent of the Jumna. From the utmost north-western point of the eastern water- 
shed, a well-defined bank runs in a south-eastern direction towards the Ganges, 
inclosing between it and the SiwAliks an ever-widening expanse of low-lying 
lands, intersected by numerous torrents and continued through the midst of the 
Manglaur parganah into the adjoining district of Muzaffamagar, where it joins 
the high bank of the Ganges at Shukart4r. To the west, however, the case is 
different : the highlands or raised central plateau there extend to the border of 
the Biidhi Jumna, the old course of the Jumna, within a few miles of the 
existing river, and the khddir is small in extent. The broad tract of lowlying 
land mentioned above deserves particular notice for itself, and as being the 
site of the head-works and principal engineering triumphs of the great Ganges 
Canal. 

This tract is of a triangular form; its apex lies at the Sh4hjah4npurpass, its 
northern side is formed by the Siwffliks, its southern side by the upland ridge 
already mentioned, and its base is the lowlands or hh&dir propet of the Ganges. 


' From Professor Medlicott's notice in the Itec., Geol. Sar., VoL IlL (Part, S), p. ISI. 
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The surface, besides having a slope from norfh to south, has also a slope to the 
south-east, perceptible iu the direction of the drainage lines. Within it, to 
the westward, there is a tract pf upland on which the villages of Kheri 
and Jiidi are built. This tract is intersected by channels, into which the 
drainage collects, from not only the main plateau, but also from numerous 
lesser plateaus or mounds which have been chosen as the sites of villages 
in*those parts. The most westerly of these channels drains all the country 
lying to the north of Kheri and Shah Mansur, including the drainage from 
mountain torrents for a distance of eight miles from the pass which forms 
the eastern watershed. The waters thus collected unite to form the Sol&ni 
river. Next we have the central lines of drainage in the Batmau river ; and 
furthei*to the north-east the system known as the Patharinadf. Between the 
latter and the base of the hills there is a good deal of scattered drainage, which 
depends very much on the rain-fall for its character, and which is carried off 
by numerous small channels into the Ganges. The soil in this sub-montane 
tract is of a dark-chocolate colour, and rests on a stratum of boulders. In the 
immediate vicinity of the hills, the water rises to the surface, and exhibits itself 
in pools or streams and rills, which flow for a short distance and then disap- 
pear in the sand and shingle. Parallel to and south of this line is a belt (bh&- 
bar), varying from five to ten miles in width, in which water can only be found 
at depths varying from 100 to 150 feet. This belt consists of a layer of boul- 
ders resting on an impervious bed of indurated gravel and clay, along whioh 
the percolation-water runs, until the bed again crops up at the surface to form 
the southern boundary of the waterless tract, and the northern boundary of the 
tar&i or moist tract. Here the streams again appear at the surface, and unite 
together to form rivers. In consequence of this absence of surface water, and 
the difficulty in constructing wells, there is little cultivation in this tract, which 
is in a great measure abandoned to primeval jungle. The lowlands on the 
west of the sub-montane tract are confined to the old or existing bed of the 
Jumna, and require no separate notice. 

The remainder of the district may be roughly divided into khddir or low- 
Divirion iato upland* hangar or upland. The khddir comprises the 

and lowlands. valley of the Jumna on the west, and that the 

Ganges on the east. The western khddir consists of a strip of land bordering 
the left bank of the Jumna, and having an average breadth of four miles. The 
rise from this khddir to the uplands is marked by a very steep bank, which 
is sometimes cut up into ravines, but is more often sufficiently sloping to be 
cultivated. This bank rises in the Faizabad parganah, and from thence to 
Patna just below Chilkana is single. It there bends suddenly inland towards 
the east, and encircles the depression in which the Sikri jhil lies. It finally 
disappears as a marked bank in Pilkhana, but reappears to the south in Bajdhin 
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of Sarsawa, and after touching the Dhaiilapra jhi'l, gradually trends to the 
east and again to the south, so as to form the lip of the Kumharhera jhil, 
until it finally disappears at Jagahta Gujar, in the central plateau on the road 
from Saharanpur to Ambahta. Immediately south of Patna a second bank 
becomes visible, which, though at fii’st lorv, soon increases in height until it 
reaches Sarsawa, where it too becomes double. The true hhddir is marked off 
by a bank, that iuclo.ses the tract from Kalyanpur which adjoins Sarsawa *on 
the ■west, to Jii li on the north of Sarnrpur, whilst this again is sejiarated by 
an inner bank from the true uplands of Sarsawa. At Jiidi the two banks 
join and continue single through the whole of parganahs Nakur and Gangoh, 
■with the exception of a br'aik at Aghiiina and at the extreme south of the 
district, caused by an outlying projection from the main line. On this bank 
are situated the important towns of Sultanpur, Chilkana, Sarsawa, Nakur, 
Gangoh and Lakhnauti. On the whole, the Jumna hhddir is more compact 
and less swampy than that of the Ganges, and is therefore more highly cul- 
tivated. 

The hhddir proper or lowland of the Ganges impcrccptilffy amalgamates 
Ganges klidJir and north-eastern tract already noticed. The 

uplands. Upland bank forming the sonth-eastern boundary of 

this tract is much broken up by ravines near Jaurasi in jiarganah Eurki. 
These ravines in many places are annually cutting further back into the 
cultivated lands, from want of care on the part of the peojilo. To the east of 
the hank ■which separates the lowlands of the Ganges from the uplands of the 
central plateau, and nearly parallel to it, there is a sandy ridge whieli runs 
through pargauah Jlanglaur. To the west of this there is a more marked ridge, 
which rises near G.aneshpur in pargauah lliirki, and intersecting parganah 
Manglaur, runs first on one side, and then on the other, of the Sila Kliala, and 
passing through Deohand, enters the Muzaffaruagar district. The plateau 
itself consists of a series of broad holts of high lands separated from each other 
by the depressions which contain the drainage lines known as the west Kdli 
Nadi, the Hindan, the Karsuni or Krishni, and the Katha. All of these lines 
have a course for the most part from north to south, and present few marked 
peculiarities. 

The patches of waste land called dsar furfter south, caused by the efflorescence 
of reh, are much more rarely met with in Saharanpur 
than in the districts further south, hut in the tract 
watered by the Eastern Jumna Canal, from N&nauta southwards, the presence 
of reh is a well marked and distinguishing feature of the soils. The ridges 
between the' torrents of the snb-montane tracts are in most places covered lyith 
jungle, which, though now rapidly giving way to cultivation, is still extensive. 
These forests were left in the possession of the Eajput zamindars of the neigh- 
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bouring villages until the year 1839, when they were excluded from the area 
under settlement, and measured together under the general headinof of forest in 
the revenue survey, as follows:— Kheri forest, 84,377 acres; Kansrao forest, 
18,794 ; Pathaii Nadi forest, 39,249 — total 142,420 acres. Soon after, sanction 
was received to the waste lands being given away to grantees under the usual 
conditions. The plan has been upon the whole successful. The original number 
of the grants was fixed at 114, and by the year 1856, tenders for 107 were 
accepted. Since then, several have been included in the assessed area, others 
have been resumed, and the number actually in the possession of grantees in 1870 
was 79, ri?., 63 in the Eiirki Tahsil, and 16 in Saharanpur.^ Although agricul- 
ture has made extraordinary progress in Sahdranpur during the last 30 years, 
the amount of land which is either barren, or culturable yet not cultivated, 
appears to be considerable. 

The soils throughout the district arc known as to quality und.T the terms 
rimat), raadi, Jdkar, hhtir and hliiida. ^JUan consists of 
. the highly manured and carefully cultivated lands lying 

near the village site. The ddkar and randi are next, and are of equal value ; the 
first is described as a stiff clay soil, and the latter as a liglit rich clay ; both yield 
valuable winter and rain crops. The Mdr is a light sandy soil, in some places 
rising into ridges, as in the Mauglaur and Deobaud parganahs, where it is called 
gMr, and which, without irrigation, only affords a rain crop. Dl,d la or Ihua is 
the name given to the worst description of soil. The artificial classification 
adopted at the recent revision of settlement was into canal-irrigated ; (2) 
khadir or lowlands ; {Z) hangar or uplands ; (4) a mixture of both ; and (5) the 
waste and other jungle tracts beneath the Siwaliks. This arrangement suffi- 
ciently indicates the physical peculiarities of the district. The first comprises 
the tracts through which the Eastern Jumna Canal and the Ganges Canal, 
or thefr off-shoots, pass, and includes the . whole of parganahs Saharanpur 
aad Rainpur, and portions of Eagal and the jiargauahs bordering on the 
Jumna. 

The second class includes the tracts lying in the valley of the Jumna and 
the north-eastern half of Tahsil Riirki. The third class is formed from the 
parganahs occupying the centre of the district, from Faizabad to Deoband, and 
includes the eastern half of the Jumna parganahs. In the fourth class thoso 
villages are placed which, lying on the borders o^; the highland ridp, possess 
both^upland and lowland cultivation, and those which occupy the kdiddir of the 
Hindan, Solani, and other streams. The fifth class contains the shingle tracts 
.immediately under the Siwaliks, the jungle wastes of Jawalapur, Bhagwanpur 
and Manglaur, and the greater portion of the lands adjoining the Kidi Radi 
in the Droband and Ndgal parganahs. The following statement gives tha 


1 See further under Jungle Grants. 
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area and character of each class of soil throughout the district, as ascertained 
by Mr. VansAgnew in 1864 : — 


Classes. 



N umber 
of 

villages. 

Total area 
in acres. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

I. 

Canal-irrigated 

• •• 

433 

226,554 

199,211 

168,463 

84,404 

n. 

Ehadir, lowlands 

... 

259 

I6>,555 

139,877 

102,655 

4,411 

III. 

Bangar, uplands 

... 

611 

322,519 

281,336 

233,678 

39,533 

IV. 

Upland and lowlands 

... 

96 

74,896 

61,120 

46,540 

7,318 

V. 

Sub-montane and jungle 
tracts. 1 

353 

284,998 

1 

247,275 

185,637 

26,651 


Total 

... 

1,792 

1,070,522 1 

928,819 

1 

736,873 1 

162,317 


iitics. 


In parganah Saharanpur the soil- varies from a light soft clay (rausli), 
Parganah character- corresponding to that found in Haraura and MuzafiFar- 
abad, to a hard stiff clay, which more nearly approaches 
that prevailing in Rampur. Both varieties are found in the central portion of 
the parganah more or less mixed together, so that they appear to pass insensi- 
bly from one into the other. In Haraura the soil is generally of a light soft 
character, which in low situations becomes indurated by continued submersion. 
In the northern parts of this parganah, the soil is occasionally more sandyj and 
there is therefore less cultivation. In Faizabad the soil is still lighter and more 
easily worked. Along the foot of the Siwaliks, whenever the ground is not 
cut up by hill streams, as also on the strip of land between the Biidhi Jumna 
and the main bed of that river, a dark-chocolate soil is found, which, when of 
any depth, is extremely valuable and productive. This soil is found under the 
same conditions throughout one-third of parganah Muzaffarabad, the remain- 
ing two-thirds to the sonth, known as Raotala, with perhaps the exception of a 
few estates in the lowland of the Solani, are covered with a soft light clay, which 
varies in value as it is more or less mixed with sand. 

In the Jnmnaparganahs, comprising Tahsil Nakur, the boundary between 
the uplands and the lowlands is sharply defined. In 
Snltanpur the lowlands, consisting of a sandy loam 
covered with silt deposits, is found the best for rice ; on the hangar, a ridge of 
poor red sand, taking its rise at Mahesri, is seen, which reappears at intervals 
in the villages to the south. East of this line there is a continuous strip of fine 
dakar soiL In Sarsawa the soil varies from a stiff hard clay to a loose porous ‘ 
sandy soil, that is little retentive of moisture. In Gangoh and Ni^dr the soil is 
of a mixed description, due to the undulating character of the surface, but on 
the whole rich and highly cultivated. 


Jumna psrganaha. 
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In Tahs’il Deoband the soil consists of a rich clay, occasionally interspersed 
with sandy ridges. This tahsil is made np of a series of dndbs between the 
Kdtha, the Hindan and the heads of the Kdli Nadi, and therefore contains 
strips of land comprising every kind of soil. Tahsil Burki is more varied still, 
containing as it does a large amount of the lands touching the foot of the 
Siwaliks. In Bhagwanpur the uplands are tolerably level, and in the lowlands 
the soil is excellent, changing from a rich loam to a rich clay. In Burki, with 
the exception of a few sandy ridges, the soil is good and fertile, Jaw416pnr 
from its proximity to the hills, varies in character throughout its entire area. 
The south-western portions of Manglaur and Bhagwanpur differ little from 
the adjoining parganahs of Tahsil Deoband. The main characteristic of the 
soils in the midland and southern portions of the district is the presence of 
knnkur, or impure carbonate of lime, occurring in spongy cavernous nodules 
of varying texture, in the sub-soil ; lime-stone tufa, too, is occasionally found. 
To the north the substratum consists of shingle and boulders, gradually giving 
place to sandstone, which at Mohand appears at the surface. 

The surface of the country has a general slope from north to south, and in the 
north-east of the Saharanpur district, this is combined 
Elevation. ^ slope towards the south-east. The bench-mark of 

the Trigonometrical Survey at Mohand shows 1,489 feet above the level of the 
sea. following the road southwards, we have Bhatpura, 954 feet; Saharanpur, 
902 feet ; Deoband, 831-9 feet ; Muzaffamagar, 790 feetj Khatauli, 789-8 feet; 
Meerut, 735-4 feet ; Hapur, 692-7 feet; Bulandshahr, 667 feet ; Khuija, 647*7, 
and Aligarh, 610 feet. The fall is gradual throughout when once the raised 
land immediately under the hills is passed. The slope to the south-east, in 
the north-eastern portion of the district is shown by the course of the Soldni and 
other torrents which intersect that tract and flow into the Ganges on the right 
bank. The inclination of the plain to the west is shown by the barometrical 
heights of Badshah Mahal, 25 miles north of Saharanpur, near the debouch of 
the Jumna from the hills, which is said to be 1,210 feet above the level of the 
sea, ThefaU from Sahdranpur to Bhainswdl, 125 miles lower down, on the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, is only 125 feet ; whilst from Hardwar to Beira, on the 
Ganges Canal, in the same parallel, it is 136 feet. 

The only large rivers are the Ganges on the east and the Jumna on the west. 

The main stream of the Ganges enters the Sahdranpur 
The Ganges. district 180 miles from its source, by a well-marked 

gorge formed in the rock at Hardwdr. The town of Hardwdr lies at the foot 
of a high hill on the right, and the Chdndni Pahdr, 1 ,930 feet above the level of 
the sea, lies on the left; the main stream, known as the Nildhara, flows under 
the Chdndni hill. The width of the gorge at its narrowest point is about one 
milft. Throughout it is divided into several channels, separated from each 
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ether by islands, many of which, are wooilod with swi, and are high enough 
to be beyond the reach of high-flood water. One of these branches, passing 
directly under the town of Hardwar, joins the parent river at Kankhal, 
about tw6 miles down. It is from a spot known as Ganesh Ghat, on 
this branch, that the waters of the great Ganges Canal have been drawn. One 
of the first feeders of the Ganges is the Ranipur torrent, having a catchment 
basin of about 45 square miles. It is crossed by the canal at about 2 J miles from 
its debouch from the mountains. Next to this comes the Pathari drainage 
system, divided into two parts, one called the Pathari or Patharo proper, con- 
nected with the mountains, and another, extending over the country lying to the 
east of Salimpur, and confined to a tract separated by a band of grass and jungle 
land from the mountains. The catchment basin here extends to about 80 
square miles, and, from its source to where it is intersected by the canal, the 
Pathari has a course of about five miles. Next comes the Ratmau, with a 
catchment basin of about 126 square miles, of which 36 lie within, and 90 at 
the foot of the mountains. It carries off the whole of the drainage of the 
KAnsrao and Sakrauda forests. Its watershed on the east separates it from 
the Pathari valley, and on the west from the Soldni. And, lastly, we have the 
Solani, which is noticed hereafter. 

The drainage area of the Ganges is about 11,200 square miles. From the 

The volume ot the Ganges. dimmhh rapidly, until, 

by the middle of January, they attain their minimum. 

By March this volume is doubled, and increases during the summer months by 
the mating of the snow along its catchment basin within the Himalayas, until 
it reaches its maximum during the rains. Colonel Oautley, in his survey 
prior to the execution of the Ganges Canal, ascertained that the discharge 
of the Ganges at Hardwar in December and January was 8,000 cubic feet per 
second. The results of experiments made in 1842 gave the discharge at 
Hardwar on the 1st March at 7,166-1891 cubic feet per second, whilst at 
Garhmuktesar, on the same date, the gauges showed 8,685-2194 cubic feet per 
second ; and on the 2nd of March, the discharge was 8,883-195 cubic feet, and 
on the 25th' February, 8,681-894 cubic feet per second. The latter returns 
exhibit the increase due to the drainage of the khddir for a distance of 
95 miles from Hardwar, and the waters of the Solani, Pathari, and other 
streams. 

On the promulgation of the scheme for the Ganges Canal, for which it 
was proposed to take away 6,750 cubic feet of water, and leave only 1,250 cubic 

The navigation controversy. objections urged by its opponents 

was the injury that would thereby be caused to navi- 
gation. Colonel Cautley clearly showed that the conditions of the tract lying 
along the upper course of the Ganges was in every respect similar to those of 
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the uppet coarse of the Jumna, and that both showed the same peculiarities of 
bhabar and tar&i as are found in Rohilkband, with this exception, that whereas 
in Rohilkhand the northern boundary of the tarAi is marked by the visible 
rise of springs and rills from the surface, in the Da^b it is shown by a decrease 
in the depth from the surface of water in wells. The river beds, as well as the 
uplands, have their bhabar and tarai belts. In the river beds a deep impervi- 
ous stratum exists, which is conterminous with the rise, near the foot of the 
hills, of the same stratum in the uplands, and crops out again at the northern 
limit of the tarai belt. The intermediate space is dry and filled with boulders, 
beneath which the river water runs, and passing over the indurated stratum 
which underlies the boulders, again collects at the surface lower down ; con- 
sequently embankments thrown across river beds in a bhdbar tract can only 
to a moderate extent interfere with the supply. Percolation will still goon, and 
the water will collect again when it arrives at the Tarai portions. This was 
shown to be the case with the Jumna, which, though dcprh'ed of all its visible 
volume to feed the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals, still remained navigable 
at Agra, 250 miles below. Between the canal embankments on the Jumna and 
Agra, the only considerable feeder is the Hindan. Arguing from these pre- 
mises, Major Oautley showed the fallacy of the objections raised by his 
opponents, and the results have fully justified his conclusions. Before the 
introduction of the canal, a few boats used to pass up to Garhmuktesar and 
Shukartdr; but the trade was unimportant, and is now fully provided for by 
the canal itself, which is navigable from end to end of the main line, and along 
the Cawnpore terminal branch to the Ganges. 

From the report of the Committee of 1866, the flood discharge of the Ganges 

I’uftiier inquiries as to Hardwar would appear to be from 180,000 to 
the volume. 190,000 cubic feet per second in the rains, without 

including the quantity discharged by the Mayapur dam and the canal, which would 
probably amount to 20,000 feet more. The discharge of the Solani in time of 
flood has been estimated at 84,000 cubic feet, and the discharge of other drain- 
age systems between Hardwar and Shukartar at least at as much more. The 
Committee estimated that a rise of 13^ feet above the ordinary low level at 
Shukartar would give a flood discharge there of 516,000 cubic feet per second, 
but that this would seldom happen. According to the registers kept at Cawn- 
pore and Fatehgarh from 1843 to 1853, the highest flood at the former was 13 
feet 8 inches, and at the latter was 10 feet 8 inches. Taking eleven feet as the 
normal rise between Hardwar and Fatehgarh, this would give 279,000 cubic 
feet as the flood discharge per second at Shukartar. In the dry season the depth 
in mid-channel still remains at from nine to ten feet. In April, 1866, the dis- 
charge was shown to be 5,300 cubic feet per second, whilst 5,000 cubic feet was 
passing down the canal. 
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The Jamna, 


The bed of the river in the upper part of its course is eomposed of stones and 

boulders, for the most part limestone, which have formed , 

Bed of the river. ’ . . , i ^ rm 

tor a long time an article ot trade, ihese disappear 

from twelve to sixteen miles from Hardwar, and are replaced by a qnartzose 

sand intermingled with mica, which becomes less' abundant lower down. The 

slope in the upper portion of the stream is excessive, b.ut disappears gradually 

with the substances of which the bed is composed. The banks, *too, vary very 

much. Near the hills they are low on one side and -very high on the other, whilst 

the depression through which the river wanders, stretches out to a great extent, 

and again contracts, until, at its confluence with the Solani, it is barely two to 

three miles wide. 

The Jumna debouches into the plains at a place, about 123 miles from its 
source, called Kh4ra, with a discharge of about 4,000 
feet per second in March. The character of the bed is 
the same as that of the Ganges — at first boulders, then qnartzose- sand inter- 
spersed with mica, then sand alone, and finally mud. It passes through a gorge 
somewhat resembUng that of the Ganges at Hardwar, but bolder and more 
varied in scenei^'. Presently the valley expands, and the river separates into 
several channels, one of which, the Budhi Jumna, cuts off a large piece of the 
Ambala District, and rejoins the main stream eighteen miles lower down ; whilst 
another Of the same name branches off to the east. The kJiddir is more uniform 
in its width than that of the Ganges, neither expanding nor eontracting to any 
great extent, except to the south of the Faizabad parganah, where it makes a bend 
for a short distance, which gives a maximum width of twelve miles, the average 
throughout being not more than four miles. The Jumna receives only the 
torrents passing through the north-western parganahs during its course through 
this district. 

Proximity to the Dhn and the hills has given the northern portion of the 
district a character of its own. The rain-fall averages 
sixty inches a year over the belt of land lying at the 
foot of the Siwaliks. In addition, this tract receives the entire drainacm of 
the Siwaliks themselves, from their watershed, which lies at a depth of seven 
or eight miles towards the Dun, to their southern base. Owing to the steep- 
ness and rocky character of these hills, and the non-retentive properties of the 
soil through which the water flows, the ‘ raos’’ or hill torrents carry with diem, 
with little diminution, nearly the entire rain-fall, and are the sources of sdmost 
all the considerable streams in this and the districts fiirther south. Commeno- 
ing at the north-west, the Biidhi or Burhi Jumna, already mentioned, diverges 
from the Jumna at Murti, just below the lower head of 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, and, after having run a mile 
or two through dense jungle, is arrested by a dam and turned into the e»»J. 


Hill streams. 


Budbi Jumna. 
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Other torrents. 


This river originally served for the irrigation of the considerable tract lying 
between it and the Jumna, and the loss caused to the proprietors of the estates 
along its banks, by the appropriation of its water by the canal authorities, was 
brought to the notice of Government by Mr. E. Thornton in his report^ on the 
settlement, in 1839.A.D. Mr. Thornton proposed that a cut should be made 
a little below Marti, w^ich should pass through 21 cultivated villages, and be 
sufficient to supply wholesome drinking water, and, for those who chose to 
pay for it, water for irrigation purposes also. This application, as yet, has 
had no eilect ; and a subsequent attempt, by the proprietors of certain estates, at 
their own expense, to make a out in another place, has only resulted in failure. 
As observed elsewhere, the soil of this tract is of the deep chocolate colour, rest- 
ing on a boulder formation, which does not admit of the construction of earthen 
wells ; and, owing to the great depth at which water is found, a brick-built tfdl 
is entirely beyond the means of the inhabitants. 

East of the Biidhi Jumna, the Raipur, Jatonwala, Naugang andMaskhara 
torrents intersect the Faizabad parganah. The Jaton- 
wala drainage has been turned into the Naugang, whilst 
the latter, in its turn, has been relieved by permitting a portion of its waters in 
time of flood to enter the Eastern Jumna Canal. The Naugang eventually 
joins the Maskhara, and through it the Jumna. The Raipur torrent flows 
into the Biidhi Jumha. Parganah Muzaffarabad is also intersected by four hill 
torrents, two of which, the Barkala and Sahnsrao, after joining the Du6b Canal, 
fall into the Maskhara ; a third joins the Hindan, and a fourth flows into the 
SoMni. 

The northern portion of the hangar of Tahsil Nakiir is drained by a small 
stream which joins the Maskhara near Badgaon, and the 
middle portion of the tahsil forms the reservoir whence 
the Biidhi Nala is fed. This stream rises near Patna, where the drainage of the 
AbduUahpur and Chilkana basins finds its way into the hhadir, and, after 
closely skirting the upland bank as far as Gokalpur in Sarskwa, thence crosses 
the kMdir, and finally falls into the Jumna just below Fatehpur in Nakur. On 
its way it receives the drainage of the Sikri jhil by a channel which, Mr. Wynne 
considers, might easily be deepened so as to completely drain the more swampy 
portions of that marsh. The Dhaulapra jhil occupies the next great depres- 
sion to the south, but has at present only an imperfect outlet which it is 
intended to improve towards the Biidhi NMa. Close to it is the Knmharhera 
jhil, which appears to have two outlets, — one to the west, passing through 
Birwi, and eventually entering the Saindli Nadi near Meghan Mazra on the 
borders of the district, and another to the east, which forms the head of Uie 
tortuous Katha Nadi. 


Budhi Nala. 
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Katha Nadi. 


The Katha pursues a slow winding course until it falls into the J umna 

near Nagla Rai, of parganah Kairana, in the Muzaf- 

farnagar district. The bed is dry for three-fourths of 

the year between Harpaland Mir za pur. Thence, as far as Nagal in Gangoh, 

the water collects, and often overflows its banks and forms swamps on either 

side. From-Nagal to Radaur the bed only contains, water during the rainy 

seasons. Thence the swamps recommence, and these have been increased by 

the injudicious admission of the drainage from near the old canal bed in 

western Rarapur, and that of the Andauli swamp, by means of cuts constructed 

by the canal ofiBcers. The water heads back in the Katha to such an extent 

as to check the flow in the cuts, and consequently the Rampur cut often bursts 

its banks during the rains, while the other is of little use in draining the 

marsh. Mr. Wynne estimated the loss in revenue from the want of proper 

drainage at Rs. 4,000 a year. The drainage of western Nakur is effected 

by the Saindli Nadi, which takes its rise in a large crescent-shaped jhil in 

the Jumna khddir near Kalheri, which appears to have been the remains of 

a former bend in the old bed of the river. It assumes the character of a 

stream first at Sirsli, and receiving at Meghan Mazra 
Saindli Nadi. ’ & o 

the drainage from the western outlet of the Kumhar- 

hera jhil, flows in a fairly straight course close to the upland bank in Gangoh, 
and finally debouches in the Jumna below Kunda. 

Passing hence to the south of the central tract, the drainage of the west of 
R4mpur is carried off in the bed of the old canal until it collects near Anantman, 
whence it is taken by the Andauli cut into the Katha. The drainage of the tract 
south of this and about Nanauta is carried off by another cut into the Krishni 
on the east, while in the extreme south-west another cut leads the drainage 
through Titron into the Katha. The heads of the Krishni are in the old canal 
and in an off-shoot of the Hindan, having its origin in the Saharanpur par- 
ganah. It flows down the centre of R4mpur in a weU-defined course, and even- 
tually joins the Hindan. To the west a small rivulet carries oflf the superfluous 
moisture of a long strip of dakar land, from Chakni southward. 

The central drainage, however, chiefly passes off through the Hindan. This 
^ river, also known as the Chhaja, has its rise in parganah 

Mnzaffarabad. It takes thence a direction slightly 
south-west until it enters the Saharanpur parganah, where it receives on the 
.light bank the Nagadeo Nadi, and seven and a half miles below Saharanpur, 
the united streams of the Pandhoi, a rivulet rising near the village of Sanklapuri, 
a little north of the city, and of the Dumaula, a small river draining the coun- 
fay further north-east, and meeting the Pandhoi at Saharanpur. From 
Ahmadpnr the Hindan communicates, by a cross channel, with the Krishni or 
Karsuni Nadi, and again near Niamn, in the Muzafl^magar Districi It is 
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everywhere fordable in Sahdranpur, except after rain, and, inde^, generally either 
altogether or nearly dry. It is not used for irrigation. It is crossed by the 
road from Saharanpur to Dehra, that from Kamal to Meerut, and Karn&l to 
Muzaffarnagar. At the southern extremity of the Muzaffarnagar district, it 
receives the west Kali Nadi, which rises in the same latitude on the east, and 
below this the Krishni on the opposite side, and eventually joins the Jumna in 
parganah Dankaur of the Bulandshahr district. 

East of the Hindan the West Kali Nadi rises about sixteen miles south of 


„ the Siwahks, and passing through parganahs Haranra 

West Kali Nadi. , f ^ , 

and Nagal, nows southward through Eeoband into 

the Muzaffarnagar district. It receives on its left bank the Kalandra, Sila, 

Khala and Kalandar streams. The last flows inside the upland sandy ridge of 

the Manglaur parganah, and joins the Kali on the border of the district. The 

great drainage line of the east, however, is formed by the Solani, called near 

its source the Kandur. This river issues from the 
Solani. ar 1 1 1 • • 

Mohand pass, having its source at the summit, near 

Shorepur, and then skirting the uplands of Kheri cuts across, the khidir, and 
follows the upland bank until it finally debouches into the Ganges through the 
Gordhanpur jhil in the Muzafi'arnagar district, near Shukartar, after a course 
of about 55 miles. The Solani is joined in its course, first, by the Hdljanra, 
itself the recipient of many ‘raos’ or hill torrents ; and second, by the Ratmau. 
The latter takes its rise in a pass of the same name, and receives the drainage 
of the several ‘raos' from its source to K^nsrao. It passes across the Ganges 
Canal at Dhanauri, where it is used as an escape for the canal. The volume 
of water is so much increased by this, that when it joins the Solani it contains 
a greater volume than its recipient, and frequently causes injurj- to the neigh- 
bouring estates by diluvion and inundation. 

Proceeding eastward, the next stream is the Pathari Nadi, which also takes 
its rise in the Siwaliks, and is carried over the Ganges Canal near BichpnrL A 
few hundred yards beyond, the distinct channel ceases, and the water finds its 


way as it can to the khddir land below, covering the upper lands with silt, and 
cutting up the lower lands on the slope with ravines. As soon as the khadir is 
reached, the several scattered channels again collect into one, and the Pathari 
flows through swampy ground till it joins the Banganga. This river issues from 
the Ganges just above Ajitpur, in parganah Jawalapur, and flows through the 
thickly wooded wastes of the centre, and the open but scantily cultivated plains 
in the south of the parganah. Of late the Ganges has begun to pour more and 
more of its waters into the Banganga, which has led to considerable damage 
being done to the villages afiected by it in the MuzafiTamagar district. Mr. S. 
Martin has suggested that something might be done to avert, or at least control, 
this excessive flow, especially as those interested were willing to bear the cost, 
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Canals. 


Navigation. 


and the remedy has been pronbnnced by Captain Forbes quite feasible, and not 
expensive. 

To prevent repetition of facts and figures which should otherwise be given 
under many districts, the general history of the two 
great systems of canals in the Upper Duab has been 
given once for all in the introduction. The Eastern Jumna Canal was opened 
in the year 1830, and the Ganges Canal commenced to distribute water for irri- 
gation in 1855. The amount of land irrigated in this district by both the canals 
will be found under the head of “ Irrigation” in Part 11. of this notice. 

The highest point on the river Ganges which boats have ever reached is 
Shukartar. Above that point, the navigation i s entirely 
restricted to timber-rafts, or now and then a boat built 
in the Dun and floated empty down the river, but there is a brisk traffic up and 
down the Ganges Canal, which was opened for navigation in 1856. Mr. W. 
Connor has given some calculations, showing the amount of canal traflSc to 
and from and passing Riirki, from the 1st January, 1870, to the 31st December, 
1872. It may be noted here that the principal exports (in maunds) during that 
periqd were — cotton, 12,477; iron, 13,246; and hemp, 2,745. The princi- 
pal imports were— iron for the Riirki workshops, 27,229 maunds ; firewood, 
148,344 ; limestone boulders, 138,144 ; earth, 117,800 ; kunkur, 12,150 ; 
squared timber, 10,351 pieces; timber in logs, 1,463 ; bambiis, 345,516 ; 
nnsquared timber, 14,028 ; and bricks 87,683. Hardly anything passes up 
by way of Riirki except stone, 5,000 maunds ; and the principal commodi- 
ties passing down by Riirki seem to be timber, grass, firewood, bambiis, lime, 
boulders, in fact forest produce of various descriptions, and bricks. The aver- 
age tonnage of the boats plying on the canal is 400 maunds, and right-of-way 
is levied quarterly on each, at the rate of Rs. 13-8, without reference to dis- 
tance or locality. 

There is no navigation on the Jumna Canal, and that on the Jumna river is 
naturally even more limited than that on the Ganges, 
though it appears that boats averaging 52 feet long 
at top, 32 feet at bottom, 16 feet wide at top, 13 feet at bottom, 4 feet in 
depth, and drawing 2i feet of water when laden, of 600 maunds burden, used to 
be built at Rampur Mandi, opposite Rajghat in the Diin, and floated down the 
river for sale. It is also stated that from 300 to 350 such boats, laden with 
Jfcorfo and logs, used annually to leave for Dehli and Agra ; while the amount 
of bhang yearly despatched from Rajgh&t amounted to 3,000 or 4,000 maunds, 
besides the same quantity of stone-lime. This traflSc was chiefly carried on in 
the hot w«ith®r and rains, and some return traffic in Agra stone, millstones, 
iron and drugs also existed. Little or no trace of either traffic is now to be 
found in this District. 
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The principal jhils in the district have already been noticed. The old 
Sultanpur jhil had increased (1860) to such an extrait 
to swallow up quite the bulk of the formerly eulti- 
as rated lands, so that the revenue of several villages had been largely reduced, 
while others were, held under direct management. Owing to the successful 
operations of the canal officers, the swamp has been drained, and all but a 
few isolated patches reclaimed; and the improvement has been so steady, 
that these patches, too, will also become culturable. Other projects for the 
reclamation of lands swamped by excessive percolation from the canal, and 
by bad drainage, have been undertaken by the same department with the 
happiest results. 

The main line of communication is the Dehli and Panj&b Railway, opened 
in 1869. The first station is Deoband, five miles from the border of the 


Communicationa. 


Muzaffarnagar district ; the next is Saharanpur, 21 
miles further on ; and the last is Sars^wa, 1 0 miles from 


Sahdranpur and five miles from the Jumna. The railway follows the road that 
has been the highway from the Dufib to the Panjab from the earliest times. A 
project for a branch line from the Dehli line at Deoband vid Rurki and Hard- 
wdr to Debra, was prepared by Mr. A. Campbell, Superintendent of the ftfirki 
Workshops, in the year 1868, but nothing came of his proposals. A detailed 
account of his design, based upon the narrow gauge system and the theory that 
the Ganges Canal works might be utilised for railway purposes, has been printed 
at the Thomason Civil Engineering College Press. His estimate of the pro- 
bable cost was Rs. 13,70,000. Surveys have also been undertaken in connection 
with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway which is to join the Panjdb line at 


Sahdranpur. 

Amongst the principal roads of the first class and metalled is that from Saharan- 
pur to the tunnel in the Mohand pass leading to Dehra, 
34 f miles. The traffic to the Diin and the large bill 
stations of Landour and Mussooree (Masuri) follows this road, which is passable 
. for wheeled carriages on to Rajpur, at the foot of the Landour hills. Another 
route to the Dun, formerly much used, was a road branching off from the old 
trunk road a tittle above the town of Muzaffarnagar, and thence to Rirki, 22 
miles east of Saharanpur, and onto Fatehpur, 13 miles from Mohand and 
15 miles from Saharanpur. This line also is metalled throughout. An nnule- 
taUed road runs from the Muzaffarnagar boundary through Deoband and N4gM 
to Saharanpur, which is metalled from' 6 miles on the Deoband side of Saha- 
ranpur through Sarsawa to the* Jumna. The metalled road from Rurki to 
Fatehpur is joined to that from Mohand to Saharanpur by a raised earthen 
road from Bhagwanpur, 6 ^ miles beyond Rurki, to G^galheri, 7 nules from 
Sabaran^r, for a distance of 85 miles. 
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The second-class raised and bridged unmetalled roads, and the third-class 
raised unbridged and unmetalled roads within the district, are as follow ; — 

Second-class Roads, 


Brom 

To 

Length. 

From 

• To 

Length. 




M. 

F. 



M. 

F. 

Saharanpur 

•M 

Jalalabad 

23 

7 

Kdrki 

Bahadurabad... 

9 

2 


»•« 

Karndl 

29 

4 

»» 

Bijnaur 

22 

2 



Chilkana 

9 

0 

Gagalheri 

Nagal 

10 

0 

Gangoh 

• •• 

Badgaon 

17 

0 

Liikhnaur ... 

Manglaur 

16 

4 

Deoband 

... 

Mangflaur 

10 

6 

Titron 

Jalalabad 

3 

0 

Sarsawa 


Nakur 

8 

6 

Rurki 

Lukftar ••• 

11 

2 

Nakur 


Titron 

18 

6 

Nakur 

Rahmanpur ... 

s 

2 

Saharanpur 

M 

MuzajSarnagar, 

21 

1 

” 

Deoband 

26 

4 





Third 

class Roikds. 




Bahadurabad 

••• 

Hardwar 

8 

0 

Hardwar 

Khara •• 

43 

0 

MuzaSarabad 


Kandur Nadi .t. 

6 

2 

Bhagwanpnr ... 

Bahadurabad... 

13 

0 

Deoband 

••• 

Bijnaur ... 


2 

Manglaur 

Luksar 

11 

0 


The river Hindan is crossed by a good bridge at G4galheri, and there used 


_ ... to be another bridge across the same river at the vil- 

lage ot Lakhnaur, six miles from Saharanpur, on the 
road to Deoband ; but it was carried away by a flood some years ago, and has 
never since been repaired. From Riirki to Hardwar, the left bank of the Gan- 
ges Canal aff'ords an excellent path, nineteen miles long, for foot passengers ; but 
country carts are forced to take a more difficult, though shorter route, throuo-h 
the Ganges khddir. 

The ferries on the Ganges are at Shishamgliat Baldwali, and Nagal ; those 
on the Jumna are at Begi, Fatehpur Jat, Rajghdt and 
Maudhapur. The former are under the Collector of 
Bijnaur, and the latter under the Deputy Commissioner of Umballa (Ambdla). 
The only ferries under the Collector of Saharanpur are those at Rdnipur and 
Dargahipur on the Banganga; and these are only required during the rains. 
There is also a bridge-of-boats across the Ganges opposite Kanfchal. 

The climate of Sahdranpur is that of the North-West Provinces in general, 

Meteorology and climate. * northern position and proximity to the 

hills. It is at one season tropical, at another partially 
Huropean. The cold weather commences earlier and lasts longer than in the 
districts fiirther south-east, but the heat in May and June is considerable. 
Another peculiarity of the climate is, that although the severity of the hot sea- 
son is, at its commencement, sometimes mitigated by local thunderstorms and 
showers, evidently due to the neighbourhood of the hills, the regular rains (or 
snmmer monsoon) are later in their arrival here than in the Lower Provinces, and 
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the rain-fall is less. The minimam temperatare observed by Dr. Boyle was 
37® in January, the maximum 105° or 107°, as compared with 111° at Ghazipnr 
and' 114° at Benares. The mean temperature of the cold weather months, No- 
vember, December, January and February, is' 64°, 55°, 52°, and 55° respec- 
tively. The temperature rises rapidly from the beginning of March, and by the 
middle of June the maximum is attained. The rains usually set in towards 
the close of that month, and last till the middle of September ; but they have 
been known to continue, a month later. Irregularities in their occurrence are 
surely followed or accompanied by disease, generally in the form of fever. 

The following table gives the mean monthly temperature in the shade, and 
the mean monthly range at Rurki, in the north-east of the district : — 
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The actual total rain-fall for the principal towns in the district for a series 
of years, and irrespective of season, is given below from records existing in 
the office of the Board of Revenue : — 


Kame of Station. 

1844-46. 

1846-46. 

• j 

r- 

to 

00 

1847-48. 

0) 

00 

•r 

00 

1819-60. 

A vcrago. 

Sadr Station 

45-81 

30-30 

35-10 

48 74 

20 07 

28-31 

34-72 

Deoband ,,, 

40*02 

28-25 

48-90 

41*88 

24-66 

68-06 

41-96 

Manglanr 

37-86 

23*26 

36-61 

49-01 

•20-16 

39-27 

34 51 


Name of Station. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

1 

Same of Station 

1848-49. 

© 

to 

cr» 1 

^ ' 

QC 

\ 

Name of Station 

1848-49 

1819-60. 

Nakur 


31-22 

47-59 

Jawalapur 

1 

21-35 

52-34 

Gangoh ... 

27*19 

44 98 

Kurki 

... 

30-87 

58-25 

Ilardwar ‘ 

49-68^ 

50-47 

Kberi ... 

32 47 

52-93 

Nagal 

... 

24-30 

i 64-14 

1 

Sultanpur „ 

38-02 

50-85 

Bahat ... 

26 58 

63-72 

Badgaon 

... 

17-04 

; 40*21 

Bliagwanpur ... 

26*92 

1 

63-64 

Raipur 

23-1! 

54-12 

Bampur 

... 

31-19 

47-79 

Chilkana 

24-31' 

44-11 

Jloband ... 

31*0] 

1 

1 

60-14 


PART II. 


Prodcctions of the District. 

The/a«na of the district is abundant and varied. Tigers (slier ddrhiddr) are 
still numerous in the forest belt along the foot of the 
Aniraal kingdom. giwaliks, and also in the khadit of the Ganges. Ac- 
cording to Hamilton the lion existed in vast numbers in this district in the 
early part of the present century, but Dr. Royle, whose means of information 
were of the best description for the same period, speaks of the lion as only 
having been found “ to the west of the Jumna, especially on the edge of the 
desert near Hansi.” It is stated by Bernier, as quoted 
by Thornton, that the country about Agra and Dehli 
and along the upper course of the Jumna had extensive waste tracts abounding 
in wild beasts, and that, among others, the lion was frequently hunted and slain 
by the rulers of Dehli. There is, however, no well authenticated tradition of 
lions ever having been found in this district. Leopards 
are common, and Mr. H. B. Webster, C, S., describes 


laan. 


Panther. 
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thiw varieties. The first and largest kind is the leopard proper or panther, 
locally called the sher guMdr, a powerful animal capable of killing a bullock. The 
second is smaller and of a darker colour; it is known as the lakliabagha, or tree- 
tiger, and seeks inferior prey; and the third variety, named tendda, is not much 
larger than a small sized setter, and not so high. Wild cats of all sorts are 
numerous, some of them are not larger than the domestic cat, and others approach 
the tendda in size. 


The lynx is also found as well as the hyena, and wolves are numerous. The 

. sloth-bear (iAaiarb inhabits the Siw41iks, and the wild- 
other wild animals. . 

boar is found all over the district, and is especially 
abundant in the khadir. In the rains wild elephants frequently descend from 
the Sitvaliks to feed, and often come as far as the Ganges valley, ten miles south 
of the hills, where they cause much destruction amongst the rice fields. The most 
common species of deer are the sdmhar otherwise called the mahd or jarau, the 
oMial or spotted deer, the khakar or barking deer, and the pdra or hog deer. An- 
telopes (hiraii), the four horned antelope ( chausbtqo), and the gdral or Himalayan 
chamois are also found, but the two latter do not venture into the lowlands, 
and the black buck is comparatively rare. The nilgdi (Portax pictus) is found 
in the river basins aud small jungles to the north. The langdr (Presbytia schist- 
aceus) so common at Mussooree descends as far as the very edge of the Siw&liks, 
a fact which is the more remarkable as the langdr is also found at elevations of 
from 11,000 to 12,000 feet in Kumaon, The smaller mammalia, as jackals, foxes, 
porcupines may be passed over. The animals inhabiting the Ddn will be found 
under the notice of that district, and those common to all the Du4b districts will 
be given under the Farukhabad district. There are not many poisonous snakes ; 

the karait and the kobra are those best known. Of 

Snakes. 

those not poisonous, the Siwalik python, a sort of 
boa-constrictor, which grows to an immense size, is the best known, but, not- 
withstanding that it often attains a length of twenty-five feet, it appears to be 
harmless, and confines its depredations to the smaller mammalia. The deaths 
from snake bites and the attacks of wild animals are not numerous, considering 
the character of the district. In 1869 the deaths from these causes were given 
at 45, of which 44 were due to snake bites and only one to wild animals. In 
1872, the deaths from snake bites and wild animats were as follow : — 
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As observed in other districts, the deaths from snake bites are more frequent 
daring the rains. No rewards are given for their destruction, but for that of 
other wild animals, the following scale is allowed: — Tigers and full-grown bears, 
Rs. 5 ; hyena or female wolf, Rs. 3 ; tiger cub, Rs. 2-8 ; male wolf, Rs. 2-2 ; 
female wolf-whelp 12 annas ; male-whelp 8 annas. 

There is no local breed of cattle in the district. Cows fetch from 

Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 a head, according to their milch 
Domestic cattle. rmtii.- 

qualities. The bullocks in common use for agricul- 
tural purposes cost from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 each. The average is about Rs. 30. 
The price of buffaloes varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. The breed of horses in 

the southern part of the district called the Katha is 
Horses. • i i . 

considered very good, and it was partly on that 

account that a stud depot was established at Saharanpnr in the year 1842. Stud 
stallions have been located for breeding purposes in Bhaila, Simlana and others of 
the Katha villages, as well as at Bhagwanpur, Chandanpnr, and Bhalewa Gaj 
in the Rurki Tahsil, and the foals produced from the zaminddri mares are pur- 
chased on account of Government. It would be very hard to calculate the cost 
of a horse thus procured before it is fit for use. Each can hardly cost Govern- 
ment less than from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200, if not more. Casters, which used to 
be sold by auction at the Hard war fair every year, fetch from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 
each, the average being from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. A fair country-bred can be 
had for about Rs. 200 in the district, but at Hardwar, prices are much higher, 
and a good horse can rarely be purchased for less than Rs. 400 or Rs. 500. The 
best horses are generally picked up by' the agents from the Irregular Cavalry 
regiments, before the caravans of horse dealers from Afghanistan or elsewhere 
actually reach the fair itself, and are in this way bought at more reasonable 
prices. A private speculator is fortunate if he can get a really good animal for 
Rs. 400. At Sahdranpur, oats have been used instead of gram for feeding 
horses, with much advantage, though natives are, through habit, prejudiced 
against its use. The Rajput zamindars have been, from time immemorial, the 
jnincipal horse breeders in the district.^ 

There are three systems of breeding in the farms. First the asdmi system, under 
which the Government lend mares to the farmers and supply stallions ; second, 

'A Parliamentary return recently issued on the state of the breeding studs in India, shows 
thfrf the system has not been successful after the experiment has been tried for 76 years. 
The Bombay and Madras armies are supplied with horses, from the open market, the for- 
mer paying £55, and the latter £57 10s. per horse though the Madras horse is raised to £91 by 
the unwise retention of the animals in dep6t. The Government cost of breeding horses is stated 
by the Controller of Military Accounts at £148, and by the latest Stud Committee at £219 ; the 
difference arises from the modes of debiting to the Department. This enormous discrepancy 
is rendered all the more glaring by a statement of the Committee to the effect that strings of 
northern horses from Kabul are brought to the market at £40 each. 
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the zaminddri system, under which Government supply the stallions to the &rmers’ 
mares and buy the foals ; and thirdly, the home system, under which Govern- 
ment owns both stallions and mares. It is believed that the Government of 
India propose to abolish the asdmi system and to some extent the eaminddri 
system, and to establish a new brewing farm in the Panjab in order to maintain 
a reserve of one thousand horses. The Duke of Argyll objected to both these 
proposals. While, however, granting that studs cannot immediately be abo- 
lished, he proposed that Government should gradually withdraw from horse- 
breeding and liberally encourage private enterprise in that direction by prizes, 
giving good prices for foals and importing stallions. The report shows that at 
present horse-breeding is a decaying pursuit. 

The magar or snub-nosed alligator, which attacks both cattle and men, and 
the gariydl, an alligator provided with a long snout, which lives on fish, are 
found in the Ganges, the Jumna, the canals, and sometimes in the smaller 
streams. The larger rivers harbour a repulsive looking kind of fish called a 
gdnchi, a regular fresh-water shark, of which specimens have been caught weigh- 
ing over one hundred pounds. The character of the fisheries in the Meerut 
Division has already been noticed in the introduction, and a list of the principal 
species found in these provinces has been given there. Tho most valuable of 
the edible fish found in this districtare the rohu, mahdser, anwdri, toly and ehihoa. 

^ ^ Though not so plentiful as formerly, fish are still found 

in the larger rivers in considerable quantities, and in the 
small streams after rain ; but measures are sadly needed to prevent the wholesale 
destruction of fish of all sizes near the canal heads, more particularly on the 
Jumna Canal. Fish is used as an article of food by the Muhammadans, which 
form so important an element in the population, by the lower orders of Hindns, 
and even by certain clans of Rajputs. The Meos, both Hindd and Musalman, 
are the principal fishermen, and come into this district chiefly from Bijnaur. 
The price of fish is generally from one to two annas a ser, but the anwdri is 


dearer. 

The forest produce will be described under the Dun District and in the 
supplementary volume on the vegetable products of 
Vegetable Mngdom. tt|gg0 provinces. It is sufficient to notice here the 

food grains and products under cultivation in the district. The rabi or spring 
crop is sown in October and reaped in March to April. Its staples are wheat, 
barley, oats, millet, peas, beans, carrots, vegetables, linseed and the different 
species of mustard seed, both of which last are cultivated for the oil obtained 
by expression. The kharif or rain crop is sown in June and gathered 
in October, and consists of rice, joar, Indian corn, bdjrd, cotton, melons and 
vegetables. Indigo and cotton are also grown to a considerable extent since 
the introduction of canal irrigation has rendered the growth of the former crop 
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a certainty. The following tables, submitted to the Board of Revenue in 
1869-70 and 1871-72, show the distribution and produce of the principal crops: 
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Rice 

72,644 

86,731 

943,334 

Wheat and 

262,662 

281,309 

2,120,617 

Sugar ... 

24,421 

29,143 



barley. 







Cotton .. ' 

64,P92 

46,178 

67,626 

Pulse 

4",S29j 

S9,056! 

4,95,189 

Vegetable, 

8,9881 

8,072 

Joar and 

63,316 

71,447 

267,466 

Oll-seeda ... 

2 885 

49,0641 


Fruit treess, 

11,095 

6,538 

Bajra. 









Oilseeds ... 

4,017 

6,480 

31,417 

Others ... 

' 60,440 

... 

1,247,133 

... 

... i 

• M 

Other crops, 

211,578 

154,147 


... 


... 

... 

Total ... 

44,504 

... 

Total , 

308,':47j 

361,983 

1 

1,299,843 

1 Total ... 

' 369,6oj 

392,523 

3,882,939 

Grand Total 

812,657 

43,753 


Of the total area in 1 869-70, 33,940 acres were cropped in both harvests, leav- 
ing an actually cultivated area amounting to 778,717 acres. Of the grain 
recorded by weight, it was estimated that in 1871-72 the exports amounted to 
800,650 maunds, and the grain kept for home consumption to 4,362,131 maunds 
of 82 lbs. each. 

The following table gives the local estimate of the cost of production per acre 

_ , , . of the principal crops, with their outturn and value for 

Cost of production per acre. , mi 

two tahsils. The average is struck on the outturn 

from superior grain and land, and inferior grain and laud. 
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Agriculture. 


These tables show such curious discrepancies, that there can be no doubt but 
that the proper mode of collecting this description of agricultural statistics is at 
present but very imperfectly understood. Mr. Thornton’s produce tables will be 
found at p. 23 of the Appendix to the Settlement Report (1864). 

The mode of husbandry does not differ from that practised in Meerut and other 
districts of this division. The local estimate of the extent 
of land which can be cultivated by a single plough 
depends upon the number of bullocks used. One plough usually takes two pair of 
oxen, and is called a pukka Aa/, while a plough with only one pair is known as an 
adhd hal. By means of the former, from 80 to 100 kuchcha blghas (13 to 16 
acres) may be tilled in the year, and by the latter from 40 to 50. Sometimes 
three pair of bullocks are used in one plough'; in which case 150 bighas kuc/ieha^ 
and upwards may be kept under cultivation betw'een the two harvests. One 
plough represents a capital of from Rs. 71 to Rs. 137, as noted below.* The 
rotation of crops is guided by the season, and land is seldom intentionally left 
fallow for any length of time, except in such places as the wilder parts of the 
Ganges khddir. 

Irrigation is carried on extensively in this district from wells, tanks, and 
canals. According to Mr. Court’s return of 1870, out 
of a total cultivated area amounting to 736,873 acres, 
162,317 acres were irrigated, and of these more than one-half, or 84,404 acres, 
were irrigated from canals alone. In parganah Sahdranpur the irrigation is almost 
exclusively from canals, with a small amount from wells and tanks, and none 
from the Hindan, Dumaula and Pandhoi, which intersect the parganah. In 
Haraura, Muzaftarabad and the greater portion of Faizabad, again, we have, only 
well-irrigation, and in the northern portions of the two latter parganah? only 
from pukka wells, owing to the great depth at which water is found. In the 
Nakiir Tahsll the uplands beyond the reach of canal irrigation, as a rule, afford 
facilities for the excavation of earthen wells which last from one season to two 
or three years according to the nature of the subsoil. In the country about 
the head-waters of the Kdtha, Hindan and west Kdli Nadi, the earthen wells 
require to be strengthened by a circular framework of roughly-hewn short flat 
planks, or rather plates of dhik (Butea frondosa) wood, loosely fitted together; 
above this, again, is a wattling of 6djrd stalks to within a few feet of the top, 
when the soil is usually stiff enough to require no further protection. But 
even this somewhat elaborate arrangement will seldom last more than four 


Irrigation. 


years. In portions of Bhagwdnpur, the timber lining has often to be carried 
^ ThepuiAa bigba ia 0 5062 of an acre, and three kuchcha bigbas are eqnivalent to one pukka 
bigha. “ One or two pair of bnllocke, Rs. 60 to Rs. 120 ; plongh and appurtenances, Ks. 2-8 to 
Bs. 3-8 ; barrow, Rs. 1-S ; ud or kolhu, Bs. 5 to Bs. 10, and sundries about Rs. 2. As this calcular 
tion differs according to the insertion or absence of petty items, it might be safer to say that bb 
capital invested in one plough varies from Bs. 81 to Bs. 150. 
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to the very tip of the well. These protected wells are usually known as 
kaihMis. 

In writing of parganah Bhagwanpur, Mr. Wynne remarks—" Considering 

the nearness of water to the surface, I was at first incre- 
Mr. Wynne’s account. . , , . i i 

dulous as to the impossibility ot using kuchcha wells 

far more extensively, hut by digging two experimental wells in different places, 
I found that after irrigating about one-fourth of a bigha the lower portion 
became quicksand, in which sand and water were mixed inseparably, and that 
almost immediately afterwards the whole fell in. Indeed, I must here remark 
that, as a general rule, there is in this respect (the adaptability of the- soU for 
the digging of kuchcha wells) a very great difference between the lands west 
and those east of the Hindan. In the former, the facility is practically only 
limited by the number of cattle and the labour available ; nearer to the Hindan 
the well is more expensive, but can still be dug with advantage ; but across 
the Hindan to the east there is, speaking broadly, only one tract (that down 
the centre of Nagal and north of Deoband) where kuchcha wells can he used 
freely, and to the east of Tahsil Riirki they are unknown in the uplands. I 
may here mention another striking difference between the methods of irriga- 
tion east and west of the Hindan. To the east, the use of the leathern bag is 
universal, to the west that of the Persian wheel. I have never seen a Persian 
wheel east, and have rarely seen a leather bag used west of the Hindan. The 
cause assigned in answer to my enquiries was that it required relays of three 
men, all hard tasked, to work the ^charas' (leather bag) ; and only a man and 
a boy (the latter hardly tasked at all> to work the ^harat' (Persian "wheel). 
The inference which I was told to draw, was that labour was more scanty to 
the west. This however is not the case, but rather the reverse, as will be seen 
by looking over the percentages of agricultural population. The true inference 
is, I think, that the people are (as is, indeed, the fact) more indolent in the 
tract to the west. There can be no doubt that the charas does more work than 
the other. ” Ogals or mere water-holes are used in the khadir. 

In 1870 we have seen that more than one-half of the irrigated area was 
watered by canals, comprising the greater portion of 
parganahs Saharanpnr and Rampur, and considerable 
areas in parganahs Faizabad, Sultanpur, Sarsawa, Nakur, Gangoh and N4gal. 
TIw area irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal ds much more extensive than 
that supplied with water by the Ganges Canal, which has a comparatively short 
irrigating course in this district. 


During the exceptional year of drought, 1860-61, the area irrigated by the 
Ganges nan«i Ganges Canal in this district was, for the khaHf of 1861, 

6 470 acres, and for the rabi of 186 2, 12,627 acres ; from 
the Eastern Jumna Canal the returns show — kharlf of 1861, 28,368 acres, and 
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raM of 1862, 52,635 acres. On the (Granges Canal, the hharff of 1862 gives 7,67t 
acres ; rabi of 1863, 2,793 acres ; kharif of 1863, 3,904 acres ; and mWof 1864, 
8,180 acres. A similar falling off is shown on the Jnmna Canal,— the raW of 1863 
fell to 21,488 acres, and in 1864 the irrigated area during the same season only 
amounted to 14,149 acres. There was, again, a great increase during the drought 
of 1868-69, when the total average area irrigated reached its maximum, and a 
corresponding decrease in the following years of ordinary and abundant rainfall. 

The following table gives the irrigated area for each season in the parga-‘ 
nabs watered by the Ganges Canal in this district : — 


Parganah. 



Year. 


JawaUpur. 

Burkl. 

Manglaur. 

Deoband. 

Bhagirau- 

pnr. 

1 Tom. 


1866-67. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Eharif 

... 


1,186 

S3 

6,113 

1,518 

84 

7,939 

Kabi 

... 

... 

2,907 

140 

7,790 

3,283 

130 

14,260 


Total 

«*. 

4,093 

178 

12,903 

4,801 

214 

22,189 

Ebaril 

1867-68. 


1,727 

61 


2,618 

124 

11,339 

Babi 


*«• 

2,442 

27 


2,103 

69 

8,749 


Total 

•«« 

4,169 

88 

11,012 

4,626 

183 

30,078 

Eharif 

1868-69. 


2,310 

60 , 

6,776 

2,288 

»S 

10,816 

Eabt 


•44 

10,890 

2,097 

16,826 

6,477 

401 

84,690 


Total 

... 

13,200 

2,147 

21,601 

7,765 

4»S 

46i,30« 

Eharif 

1869-70. 

».* i 

1 

3,936 

258 

7,606 


176 

14,253 

Kabi 

Mt 

fff* 

2,148 

26 

3,547 

1 


19 

6,639 


Total 

... 

6,074 

284 



194 

20,793 

Eharif 

Kabi 

1870-71. 

t.t 

8,107 

2,043 

103 

21 

6,143 

6,086 

1,681 

2,636 

104 

87 

10,188 

9,733 


Total 

... 

S,l60 

124 

10,229 

4,217 

141 

19,861 

Eharif 

Babi 

1871-72. 

••• 

••4 

tf. 

1,372 

1,422 

34 

81 


1,651 

2,348 

113 

61 

7,545 

8,168 


Total 

• «. 

2,794 

95 

8,761 

3,899 

! 164 

15,703 

Eharif 

Babi 

1872-73. 

••• 


1,403 

£40 

69 

30 

6,236 

2,642 

1,734 

1,405 

108 

21 

It 


Total 

„ 

2,243 

99 

7,778 

8,139 

129 

13,SM 
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,,As early as 1856-57, the area irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal 

amounted to 17,470 acres in this district. Its work 

Eastern Jumna Canal. , . , , , . , , , t. 

during the last seven years is shown below. It may, 

however, be remarked here that, owing to defects in construction and the diffi- 
culties presented by the natural obstacles which pass its line, the Jumna Canal 
has undoubtedly, in some places, been the means of producing prejudicial effects 
upon the health of the people ; — 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

I Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

••• 

33S 


7,786 

1,429 

409 

1,479 


2,482 

630 

26,356 

Babi 

1,301 

■ 

13,187 

2,372 

\m 

9,931' 



920 

47,496 

Total ... 

1,636 

96 

20,973 

3,801 

1,715 

4,410 

31,726 

7,946 



1867-68. 
Ehaiif ... 

618 

67 

11,148 

1,802 

607 

1,844 

13,451 

3,184 

818 

33,532 


1,081 

67 

10,742 

2,144 

1,318 

2,229 

1 3,894 

3,320 

494 

85,989 

Total ... 

1,699 

124 

1 

2 I 989 O 

3,946 

1,925 

4,073 

27,348 

6,504 

1,312 

68,821 

1868-69. 











Kbaiit 

1,869 



2,002 

763 

1,885 


3,612 

E95 

38,726 

Kstii 

4,218 

1 



8,442 

1,747 

4,125 

27,263 

6,181 

982 

69,941 

Total ... 

6,087 

361 

83,772 

6,441 

2,510 

6,010 

42,903 

9,693 

1,877 

108,667 

1869-70. 






1 2,428 





Kharif ... 

1,366 

71 

14,634 

1,930 

1,056 


17,642 

4,268 

818 

44,208 

Babi ... 

1,175 

... 

9,881 

1,987 

1,693 

3,083 

19,223 

4,686 

137 

42,316 

Total 

2,511 

71 

24,516 

3,917 

2,649 

6,511 

36,866 

8,894 

1 1,656 

86 J 1 I 8 

1870-71. 
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Sbaiif ... 

1,016 

SO 

11,490 

1,694 


2,064 

16,111 

3,827 

862 

87,764 

Ebbi ... 

1,117 

9 

7,986 

1,682 


1,890 

12,938 

3,620 

457 

30,369 

Total 

2,183 

39 

19,476 

3,176 

1 

1,540 

3,954 

29,049 



68,133 

1871-79. 









^^9 


Kbarif 

618 

46 

6,249 

1,083 

482 

1,424 

11,993 

2,672 

724 

26,286 


404 

•a* 

6,916 

1,624 

607 

1,986 

11,364 

3,326 

730 

26,887 

Tirtal 

1,017 

46 

13,196 

2,607 

1,089 

3,410 

23,357 

6,998 

1,454 

62,173 

187^78. 
KhatU H. 

694 

88 

8,663 

1,616 

684 

1,648 

13,499 

3,258 

758 

SOJ>4S 

BaM 

667 

11 

8,280 

1,741 

783 

1,862 

11,544 

2,910 

840 

28,578 

Total ... 

1,961 

99 

16,783 

3,367 

1,417 

3,800 

26,043 

6,168 

1,698 

59,126 
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In 1836-37 A, D., 126 out of 204 villages traversed by the Dn4b Canal, and 
only 24 villages not immediately on its banks, receiv«i 
Progress of irrigation. Some of these were either held free of reve^' 

nne or were not then under settlement. In 81 villages which Mr. Thomtoft 
examined, only 5,030 acres were irrigated by the Duab Canal, and the Ganges 
Canal was not then in existence. In 1854-58, the measurement papers show 
164,911 acres, or 21'9 per cent, of the total cultivated area received water 
from all sources, most of which was from ■wells. In 1865-66, the canal irriga- 
tion reached 48,546 acres, which rose to 96,041 acres in 1866-67 ; 88,899 acres 
in 1867-68; 153,873 acres in 1868-69 ; 107,310 acres in 1869-70; 87,994 
acres in 1870-71 ; 67,876 acres in 1871-72, and 72,514 acres in 1872-73. 
The increase from 1867-68 to 1869-70 is due to the drought of those years. 
How much of this was given to lands previously dry, and how much has. 
superseded well-irrigation has not been ascertained, but freshly irrigated land 
may be put down at more than one-half the total area irrigated by canals. 
The proportion of well irrigation to canal irrigation may also be estimated at 


two-thirds. 

In 1838 Mr. Thornton estimated the increase of revenue due to canal irri- 

Increaac of revenue doe gation on the 5,030 acres he examined at Rs. 1,177 or 
to canal irrigation. 3 annas 8‘9 pie per acre. In the Saharanpnr Tahsil, 

Mr. Robertson attributed Rs. 19,505 of his assessment to the action of canals 
on 28,071 acres, giving an influence of 11 annas 1'4 pie per acre. .He does 
not explain the method by which he arrived ait this result. Mr. Wynne in the 
remaining three tahsils claims Rs. 59,864 as due to canal irrigation on 68,652 
acres, which thus gives an increase of 13 amjas 11 4 pie per acre. This result 
was obtained by deducting the rates assessed upon unirrigated land ■with similar 
capabilities in the neighbouring villages from that assessed upon the canal-irri- 
gated land. “ This calculation can only be correct if it were assumed that aU 
the irrigation is from canals, and that there was no well-irrigation previously 
which canals have susperseded. No information is given on these points. ’ 
The canal department calculates the increase of land revenue due to cah^ 
irrigation during 1872-73 at Rs. 79,369 in this district, and credit Rs. 64,106 
to thb Eastern Jumna Canal, and Rs. 15,263 to the Ganges Canal. The 
inflimnoe of the canal has been exercised to more advantage even than caus- 
ing an increase in the land-revenue. Its civilising effects on the hitherto 
unruly and singularly uncontrollable Gujar clans has been mentioned in the 
notice of parganahs Gangoh and Rampnr. The same beneficial results are 
generally observable throughout the canal irrigated tracts in other parganahs. 
As a rule, the people have become more thrifty and more industrious in view 
of the certain return for labour now insured to them, whether the seascm be 
uofisvonrable or not. Similarly^^in the adjoining district of Muzaffamagar, tlm 
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settlement officer writes : — “ The chief caste in the trans-Hindan villages are 
Gnjars, wonderfully transformed by the canal, and in some degree respectable 
themselves, though not the cause of respectability in others. They find agriculture 
more profitable than thieving ; but they harbour Kahars and, others who live 
by roguery, and are always ready to pass on a stolen buffalo, or foil the 
inquiries of a police officer.” 

The cultivated area has steadily increased in the last twenty-five years, and 

continues to progress, more especially towards the north 
Cnltivated area. i. , . m. V • i 

ot the district. The following table gives the statistics 

o o 

at different periods : — 




Assessed area 

Unassessbd area. 

SO 

o> 

o 

eu 

Bate fee acbb. 

Year. 

Total area in acres. 

Cultivated. 

Culturable. 

o 

o 

6m 

a 

a 

o 

a 

o 

u 

§ 

a 

a 

6m 

0 

1 

a* 

a> 

S3 

a 

V 

<1> 

On total area. 

eS 

o 

6m 

«8 

'O 

A* 

CA 

a 

o 

09 

a 

m 

a 

O 

On cultivated area. 

1848 

1,385,899 

681,117 

841,812 

30,407 

332,563 

1846-47 

10,67,434 

Bs. a. p. 

0 12 6 


Bs. a p. 

1 9 1 

1853 

1,383,898 

774,253 

211,449 

64,597 

343,699 

1851-52. 

10,64,513 

0 12 4 

1 1 3 

1 6 0 

1865 

1,425,825 

781,867 

202,922 

219,661 

221,385 

1863-64. 

10,93,950 

0 12 3 

I 1 9 

1 6 6 

1866 

1,081,763 

745,178 

194,320 

12,788 

129,477 

1866-67 

12,47,951 

1 2 8 

1 6 7 

1 II 1 

1879 

1,420,194 

797,675 

205,937 

109,729 

306,853 

1872-73. 

13,54,655 

0 15 3 

I 6 7 

1 11 2 


The figures for 1866 * exclude from the total area the Siwalik tract. In 1838 
the cultivated area started with 606,847 acres under cultivation. There have 
been modifications of boundaries since then, so that comparison until 1853 is 
impossible. Qf the whole culturable area, 79 per cent is now under qultivation ; 
21‘9 per cent of the cultivated area of revenue-paying estates is irrigated, and 
31‘7 per cent, of revenue-free estates. In 1872, 395,174 acres were under 
spring crops, and 402,501 acres under rain crops. It is remarkable that, as 
early as 1842, 314 estates had attained to such a state of cultivation that a pledge 
was ^ven that the assessment should not be raised until the revenue-rate on 
the contiguous villages exceeded the incidence of the revenue-rate in these 
estates. This pledge was observed at the recent settlement. 

A From Smtlement Beport, 1870 , which does not give the total area, or materials fitoia which 
it can be discovered. The area there given is 1,078,611 acres, of which 13,682 are levenae-lree, 
142,037 barren, and 923,674 assessed. The totals of three statements relating to the same areas do 
not agree. 
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Cotton. 


Wheat and barley. 


Rice. 


In 1806-7 there were 30,093 bighas, or about 15,000 acres under cotton as the 
district then stood. In 1838 the cotton area was three 
per cent, of Ae total cultivated area; and in 1866, in 
three tahsils it had risen to 8‘1 per cent., owing to the high prices during the 
American war. It has since fallen considerably. Wheat and barley are, how- 
ever, the most important crops of all ; in 1806-7 A.D., 
they occupied 320,300 bighas, or about 160,200 acres, 
and yielded 28 per cent, of the revenue. In 1838 the area cultivated for 
these cereals amounted to 30 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; and in 1866 
in three tahsils to 31-7 per cent.' In 1869-70 there were 262,652 acres under 
wheat and barley, or 33-7 per cent, of the total cultivated area of the whole district. 

The rice area in 1866 in the Nakur, Deoband and Bnrki Tahsils amounted 
to 12‘05 per cent, of the total area. In the ddkar tracts 
of Sultanpnr, and in the villages lying along the old 
bed of the Jumna, chahora rice, known by its long drooping ears, is grown. 
The rice grown from Dasa Mazra to Manobarpnr, in the same parganah, is very 
good, but inferior to that produced along the Katha in Nakiir, and near Titron 
in Gangoh, which, next to the chahora, is the best in the district. Oil-seeds 
occupy a comparatively unimportant position amongst the agricultural products, 
showing under 7,000 acres in 1869-70. 

Mr. Guthrie estimated the export of sugar in 1805-6 to be 53,151 manni^, 
which rose to 88,883 maunds in the following year. 

Su0^&]r^Aii6 * o i/ 

Taking 12 maunds of gur to the local bigha, his cal- 
culation gives 7,407 bighas, or 3,700 acres, as under cane cultivation in 1806-7, 
exclusive of the considerable area of which the produce was consumed in the 
district. Taking the local consumption at one-third of the gross produce, the total 
area under cane amounted to 11,110 bighas, or about 6,000 acres and esti- 
mating a maund of gur to bejthen worth Rs. 2-4, the value of the produce exported 
is somewhat less than two lakhs of rupees, or one-eighth of the revenue. Mr. 
Guthrie subsequently gives the number of bighas under cultivation in revenue- 
paying estates in 1214 foili (1806-7 A.D.) as 22,291, or 11,200 acres, yielding 
266,500 maunds of gdr, valued at Rs. 6,01,875, or 18*7 per cent, of the revenue. 
The ^oportion of the total cultivated area under cane was 1*5. At Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement the proportion was 5*0, and in 1866 it was 4*8. Hie 
sugar-cane grovm in the villages watered by the Eastern Jumna Canal in 
Parganah Sult4npur is of a very fipe description, but inferior to the species 
known as menthi, grown near Htron in Gangoh, and Libarheri in Parganah 
Manglaur. 

The capricious nature of the rain-iall in the mountains above often produces 
sudden floods in tlie Ganges and Jumna, and 13*21 
inches of rain have been known to fall within tihe 24 
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Wild animals. 


Faminca. 


hoars at Dhanauri, a canal post five miles from the foot of the Siw&liks. In 
spite of this, nothing approaching an inundation has ever occurred; but along the 
Jumna, villages, or portions of them, have been frequently transferred from one 
side of tbe river to the other. In all such cases the rule observed is that of 
macheha sim, i. e., the deep stream of the river is the invariable boundary line 
whatever course the river may take. This is also the rule generally observed 
on the banks of minor streams. The number of villages liable to fluvial action 
is said to be —on the Jumna, 97 ; Ganges, 32 ; other streams, 201, — total 330. 
Throughout the west of Gangoh and Nakiir, and (to a less degree) of S irg4wa, 
the crops, in former years, were exposed to consider- 
able injury from herds of antelope, but these have, in a 
great measure, disappeared. Throughout the Pathari Nadi forest in Parganah 
Jaw41apur, and in the forests along the foot of the Siwaliks, herds of wild 
elephants are met with; and great damage is done by wild pigs both here and 
in the Ganges khadir. 

An outline of the general history of the famines in these provinces has been 
given in the introduction, and here it will only be neces- 
sary to give the local history of the three great famines of 
late years — 1837-38, 1860-61 and 1868-69. During the hot weather of 1837, the 
first symptoms of the approaching scarcity were shown by the prolongation of the 
hot westerly winds, which continued to blow on into July and August. There 
were some few showers in September, and the land remained dry and untilled, 
except where the Eastern Jumna Canal supplied water fora few acres and the 
low-lying lands in the khadirs of the great rivers possessed some natural 
moisture. Prom Meerut downwards the famine was most severely felt ; but 
were it not that a copious shower fell in this district in February 1838, it would 
have suffered equally severely with the more southern districts. As it was, 
the remissions for 1245-46 fasli (1837-38 to 1838-39) amounted to Rs. 1,03,264 
in this, district alone. 

The famine of 1860-61, however, fell with much more force on this district. 

Up to the 13th of July, 1860, scarcely a drop of rain 
had fallen in the Du4b, and in a few days afterwards, 
instructions were issued for the organisation of relief works should the anti- 
cijritions of scarcity be fulfilled. In this district the principal work undertaken 
by the relief committee was the construction of a road from Eurki to Dehra, 
tibronghthe Mohand pass. About the middleof December 1860, the first batches 
qf labourers came to the works, principally from Sah4ranpur. “ Wretchedly 
Wan and hunger- stricken were these poor creatures, who would have died on 
the road had it not been for the gratuitous support which Government ofiScials 
were ordered to afford them. W^hen they arrived at the rendezvous, many 
were in the last stage of exhaustion, and could do but little at first to earn 


1860-81. 
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a livelihood. For the first month the engineers reported that the price at 
which the work was done was very high. Earth-work, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, was accomplished at the rate of Es. 1-6 per 1,000 cubic feet, 
Cost treble that sum, and the most sanguine person did not expect that the 
value would ever be less than Rs. 2 per 1,000 cubic feet, whilst the]Lieutenant- 
Governor acknowledged that he should be satisfied if an average of Rs. 3 per 
1 ,000 cubic feet was maintained. When once the fact was generally known 
that employment was to be had, the people flocked rapidly to the scene of 
labour.” ' 

the end of January their numbers had increased to 10,000. Besides 
these able-bodied poor, 17,640 persons, including the old, infirm, and children 
of tender years, were relieved during January, 1861. The distress went on 
increasing in intensity until July, 1861, and up to that period 231,066 persons 
had been relieved, at a cost of Rs. 15,248, giving a daily average of 1,540 
persons in receipt of poor-house relief, and an average daily expenditure of 
Rs. 437. Of the sum expended, Rs. 7,959 were supplied by local donations and 
subscriptions. The Burki and Dehra road during the same period supported 
2,951,424 souls, at an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,686. After July the people 
were busied with the rain-crops, and the number of paupers at once began to 
diminish. The people set to work to restore the cultivation, and in this they 
were assisted by a grant of Rs. 20,000 to purchase seed-grain, implements, and 
plough-cattle. The loss in life and cattle must have been very severe, for Sahd- 
ranpur felt the drought intensely. Balances amountingto Rs. 2,19,300 accrued, 
and of this portion, the realisation of Rs. 1,39,842 was postponed indefinitely. 
Up to 1865, the sum of Es. 37,149 had been remitted altogether on account of 
1860-61. The influence of the great canals had a great effect in mitigating 
the intensity of the scarcity in this district, so that in two-fifths of the district 
there was an average spring crop in 1861. The total receipts for relief opera- 
tions amounted to Rs. 58,550, of which Rs. 29,822’ were expended in general 
relief, Rs. 20,000 in purchasing seed-grain and implements, and Rs. 5,000 on 
minor works. ^ 

The drought of 1868-69 was severely felt in the district. “ Plentiful rain 
fell in July, 1868, and land was extensively sown, but 
i8C8-ea during August there were only a few showers in the 

cenltal parganiAs of Sah^ranpur, Rurki, and Nakiir.” In September a hot 
wind blew, the air was filled with dust, and the weather was such as might 
have been looked for in April and May. The storm which spread over so large 
a portion of the Du&b did not reach Sahkranpnr, but a few showers here and 
there improved whatever remained of the kharff crops, and enabled farmers to 
prepare for the rabi sowings. Speaking generally, but little of the autumn 
iSee Gif dleslone and R’envey’8 Fttmlaa Beport*, from which this account has l)een compited. 
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sowings came to maturity, except in the neighbourhood of the canals, and the 
rabi area was greatly restricted. On this point some details have been given- 
hy the Collector. The decrease of cultivation compared with the average is 
estimated at nearly 200,000 acres, or about 25 per cent., but this decrease was 
entirely on dry land, for the irrigated area was increased by 40,995 acres. 
The cold-weather rains came late, but in time to be of great benefit to the crops, 
Mr. Webster, the Collector, in an official report, states : — “ The spring harvest 
had been sown almost exclusively in such lands as possessed means of irriga- 
tion, or, from their nature, or conformation, or situation, retained a supply of 
moisture sufficient to warrant a reasonable hope of successful sowing. The 
higher and sandy tracts, where irrigation was absent, remained for the most 
part unsown, or, if they w'ere sown, the seed did not germinate. In irrigated 
tracts the crops were fair, and when, in the latter half of January, heavy rain, 
followed by repeated genial showers, fell all over the district, the crops which 
were alive were so invigorated that there was quite Sn average outturn per 
acre in the land sown in which the seed germinated. ” The official estimate of 
the spring harvest put “ barley at an average crop ; wheat, two-thirds ; and gram, 
a total failure. With the rains of 18i?9, which were timely and abundant, all 
anxiety for agricultural prospects ceased.” 

As soon as the bindh, Panjab and Dehli Railway was opened, a trade in 
grain commenced with the Panjab on the west, and the Lower Duab on the 
south. Up to July, 1869, 162,300 maunds of wheat and barley were exported 
from Saharanpur, against an import of 147,700 maunds of gram, Indian-corn 
and wheat. Mr. Henrey writes— “ The markets were unsteady and sensitive. 
It was some time before the low level of other districts was attained, but the 
effect of this drought is visible in the price-currents of December, when wheat 
was at 10| sers. There was a marked fall in January, and the rain of Febru- 
ary kept prices moderately low until the harvest. But in July the prevailing 
scarcity made itself severely felt : wheat rose to 12^ sers. Again, in August, 
1869, a temporary apprehension of a second season of drought sufficed to send 
wheat up to 10^ sens, and the closing prices of the year were extremely high. 
The coarser grains were as dear as wheat and barley. For a short time, imme- 
diately after the kharif harvest, joar and bajra were fairly cheap, but in 
November and December, 1868, these grains were scarcely procurable ; and 
although the opening of the railway encouraged considerable importations, the 
prices of jcdr and Idjrd quoted during July, August, and September, 1869, 
— eight sers for the rupee — denote exhaustion of stocks.” 

Scarcity brought on distress with the beginning of 1869. Poor-houses 

Relief operationi. opened, and relief works commenced, so that by 

the middle of January, 2,400 people were employed 
near Saharanpur on the roads and streets ; 29 miles of road from Manglaur to 
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Ranipur were also commenced, besides a road by tbe Timli pass to Kalsi and 
Chakr^t^a. The daily average on the famine works for 77 days, from January 
to March, 1869, gave 2,948 souls, at a cost of Rs. 23,925, of which Government 
gave Rs. 3,941, the remainder being defrayed from the Municipal and Local 
Funds. At the same time the average number supported by gratuitous rebef 
betw'een the 13th January and tbe 31st May (138 days), was 161, at a cost of 
Rs. 2,795. These figures show that there was no wide-spread distress; and when 
the rains came dowm, the numbers on tbe famjne works fell to nothing. Some 
Rs. 60,343 were also given as advances for the construction of wells in tracts 
to which canal-irrigation could not be brought, and for the purchase of :seed- 
grain and plough-cattle. The following table gives the prices of the principal 
food-grains during the seasons of scarcity: — 


Months. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Bajra. 

Joar. 

uice. 

[, Dal. 




s. 

C. 

s. 

C. 

s 

c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

C, 

s. c 

S. 

c. 

1861, 

January 


8 

8 

10 

12 

9 

12 

10 

4 

10 

4 

8 0 

7 

8 


February 


8 

4 

11 

4 

10 

12 

10 

12 

9 

12 

'/ 8 

7 

8 


March 


10 

2 

12 

14 

10 

12 

11 

12 

a 

4 

7 8 

9 

12 


April 


14 

8 

18 

4 

12 

14 

10 

12 

15 

8 

10 8 

10 

4 


May 


14 

8 

17 

0 

a 

4 

12 

12 

a 

12 

9 12 

a 

4 


August 

... 

16 

0 

16 

0 

li 

12 

11 

1-' 

a 

12 

8 0 

9 

0 


September 

a«. 

15 

0 

16 

8 

13 

0 

26 

12 

21 

8 

8 8 

9 

12 


October 


16 

0 

20 

0 

18 

12 

S6 

12 

21 

8 

9 0 

a 

4 


November 


.6 

0 

19 

4 

18 

8 

25 

2 

25 

li 

15 0 

10 

12 


December 

a*. 

9 

12 

12 

12 

u 

4 

12 

14 

12 

6 

8 8 

7 

8 

1862, 

January 


15 

8 

22 

8 

17 

0 

25 

12 

25 

4 

13 12 

13 

12 


February 

... 

14 

6 

23 

2 

17 

0 

22 

8 

22 

8 

13 12 

13 

12 


March 


16 

0 

32 

4 

16 

12 

22 

0 

26 

12 

13 8 

20 

JO 


April 


23 

8 

30 

0 

24 

0 

22 

0 

21 

0 

16 8 

94 

0 


May 


27 

0 

35 

0 

24 

0 

21 

8 

21 

8 

17 13 

22 

8 


June 


61 

0 

43 

0 

24 

12 

21 

8 

32 

4 

17 8 

28 

12 

1868, 

July 

a«. 

22 

10 

35 

9 

25 

7 

21 

4 

19 

6 

16 0 

19 

6 


August 


17 

0 

23 

6 

19 

4 

10 

12 

19 

6 

9 a 

15 

0 


September 


11 

4 

17 

4 

12 

15 

lo 

12 

IS 

1 

11 13 

11 

13 


October 


12 

6 

15 

1 

14 

4 

14 

0 

14 

0 

7 8 

a 

13 


November 


11 

12 

14 

0 

12 

1 

ll 

13 

11 

13 

9 11 

10 

13 


December 

... 

24 

2 

31 

4 

22 

0 

26 

12 

26 

13 

• •• 

19 

6 

1869, 

January 


26 

0 

42 

0 

45 

0 

35 

0 

.33 

0 

20 0 

30 

0 




26 

0 

40 

0 

47 

0 

34 

0 

33 

0 

18 0 

so 

e 




28 

0 

47 

0 

48 

8 

33 

0 

33 

0 

18 0 

32 

0 



... 

30 

8 

44 

0 

42 

0 

28 

0 

... 


18 0 

30 

0 


July 

If 

29 

8 

... 


38 

8 

26 

0 

30 

0 

17 0 

30 

0 



••• 

30 

0 

35 

0 

37 

8 

S8 

0 

34 

0 

17 0 

30 

0 




29 

0 

37 

0 

37 

0 

28 

0 

38 

0 

17 0 

31 

0 


October 

... 

25 

0 

28 

0 

31 

0 

26 

0 

28 

0 

16 0 

27 

0 


November 

US 

24 

0 

29 

0 

28 

8 

S5 

0 

28 

0 

16 0 

26 

0 

n 

December. 

u. 

84 

0 

84 

0 

39 

0 

31 

0 

30 

0 

17 0 

30 

0 


The great range of temperature, which extends from the freezing-point to 
100°, combined with the influence of the periodical rains. 
Botanical gardens. produces a variety of vegetation, which early pointed 

out Sahdranpnr as a suitable place for the establishment of a botanical garden ; 
and since the experiments made ^ere are directly connected with the question 
of agtKJnltnre, this seems the proper place to introduce an account of tliat 
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institution. Its origin is principally due to the efforts of Doctor Govan, Civil 
Surgeon of the station, who suggested the advisability of utilising an old gar- 
den called the Farhatbaksh, laid out under the Rohilla Government, by devot- 
ing it to scientific subjects. The Marquis of Hastings was then (1816) Governor- 
General ; and, whilst making a tour in the up|ier provinces, was informed of the 
design, and not only approved of it, but sanctioned an establishment being enter- 
tained for its support. Accordingly the Farhatbaksh garden was transformed 
into the botanical garden in 1817. Doctor Govan was appointed the first 
Superintendent, and was succeeded by Doctor Royle in 1823. Doctor Felconer 
took the latter’s place in 1831, and was followed by tbe present Superintendent 
Doctor Jameson. 

The gardens, exclusive of tbe farm, are as nearly as possible 3,000 feet long 
by 2,000 feet broad ; the whole being laid out with many fine walks and car- 
riage-roads. Doctor Royle described the choice of situation as showing much 
judgment, Sah&ranpur being nearly the northern limit of the flora of India, 
and southern border of that which is called the Oriental or Persian region. 
The tropical situation of the Calcutta garden considerably limited its use for 
economical purposes, whilst the proximity of the Himalayas renderea Sahdran- 
pur peculiarly fitted for the acclimatization and cultivation of the plants of 
other countries ; and in a short time Doctor Royle was able to report — “We have 
collected in. one place, and naturalised in tbe open air, various fruit-trees of 
very different countries, as of India, China, Kabul, Europe and America.” 
In 1826 a medical garden was added, and a nursery in connection with it was 
formed in Mussooree. A few years afterwards the charge for the medical garden 
was abolished, and sundry other reductions enforced by the minute frugality of 
Lord William Bentinck. The effect of this cutting down was subsequently 
found to be a diminution of the utility of the establishment. Lord Auckland 
manifested great anxiety for the success of the institution, and a strong desire 
to restore its etficiency, deeming this important, as well because the garden 
was an object of great interest to the inhabitants, as on the ground of its 
obvious tendency to the extension of knowledge, and to the promotion of the 
benefit both of Asia and Europe. Steam navigation was at this period begin- 
ning to display its advantages as a connecting link between Great Britain and 
her possessions in India ; and thus were opened facilities, previously unknown, 
for the interchnge of the seeds, plants and trees of the two quarters of the 
world, to the advancement of agricultural, horticultural, and botanical science, 
and to the probable increase of the comforts and gratification of the tastes of 
the inhabitants of countries widely separated by distance, thus making them 
mutually coutributary to the wants of each other, and co-labourers in diffnsi]^ 
the elements , of enjoyment, physical and intellectual. To effect the necessary 
impmvemeiit involved a smafl additional expense, but tbe r^resentatiiQns of 
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the Governor- General were effectual ; and in 1840 the Court of Directors gave 
their sanction to measures for placing the establishment of the gardpn in such 
a state as should insure its efficiency for the purposes for which it was main' 
tained. The total cost of all the gardens, including Saharanpur, Debra, Mas- 
sooree, Hawalbagh, Chajaufi and Ayartoli, during 1872-73, amounted to 
Es. 45,127, against a cash income of Rs. 4,961, leaving a balance of Rs. 40, 16^ 
to represent the net cost of the gartlens to the State. 

The gardens have been eminently successful under their superintendents, and 
have fully answered the expectations of the founder. Not to speak of purely 
scientific botany, remarkable results have been obtained in the naturalization 
of usefid plants, fruit trees and timber trees collected from all quarters of the 
globe. The effect is one palpable to the most casual observer who visits this 
charming locality. In the department of agriculture proper, so mnc^ has not 
been done as might have been expected ; but then a more liberal allowance 
space, which means also money, would be indispensable to progress in this line. 
During 1872-73, 37,393 fruit trees, 156,766 flowering shrubs, and 5,530 
parcels of seeds were distributed. The Canal Department, the Calcutta gardenSj 
cantonments, "cemeteries, soldiers’ gardens, the Kew gardens, and public garden^ 
like those at Dehli, Jaipur, Bangalor, Sattara, Ac., all, 
Work of the garden. participated in the distribution. The Medical Depart' 
ment was supplied with 207tbs. of extract of hyoscyamm, 224tbs. of the jdried 
leaves of the same plant, l,409fbs. of the tubers of Aconitum heieropkyllum ( atis), 
148fbs. of oak bark, and 64Ibs. of Kamela (Rottlera iinctoria) powder. For the 
purposes of experiment, 35 acres were sown with the rhea grass, and much of 
this w'as used in the trial of the machines entered to compete for Lord Mayo a 
prize for the best fibre-cleaning machine. Only two 
machines were exhibited, and one of these was with- 
drawn as quite unfitted for properly cleaning the fibre. The second machine 
entered by Mr. J. Greig of Edinburgh, was tried for eleven days on 3^ tons 
of rhea stems’ in the , presence of Colonel Hyde. The machine weighs 
1^ tons, the fly-wheel alone weighing 4 cwt. Attacheil to the machina 
is a scutcher (of the ordinary kind used in flax mills), five feet in dimiMter, 
having five blades, and making 260 revolutions a minute. All the fibre, after 
passing through the machine, has also to be cleaned by the scutcher, to removo 
the small portions of the stalk and green bark not taken off by the first process, 
and fonnd adhering to the fibre after it has left the first machine. The fibre is 
toroed out very wet from the machine, and it is necessary to dry it in a free 
current of air, Lf the fibre is scutched wet, a second scutching becomes neoea- 
^ly whmi it is dried. In the work of producing 3 cwt. of fibre, 207tbs. 
were turned out in 37 hours, which gives S^lbs. per hour. This trial gave 
pet ton o| stems, or ISfifts. of fibre per acre, the outturn by hand b^g. 
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about 200H)S. por ton. In summing up the working of the machine, Colonel 
Hyde states : — “ The machine is a bond fide meritorious attempt to meet the 
want that the Government has set forth as existing. I do not think the machine 
is successful, or that it will continue in its present shape; but I believe that its 
construction and working cannot fail to advance the question, and to prove a 
considerable step towards solving the difficulty of producing a machine that 
will prepare the rhea fibre.” An American machine (Rcezl’s patent), belonging 
to Government, is of a much simpler construction, but it is also very defective, 
and does not turn out the fibre in a properly cleaned state. To grow the plant 
is a very easy matter. Dr. Jameson writes : — “ It requires rich, well-drained, 
and manured land, and, occasionally, irrigation. It yields four crops annually, 
and each crop may be estimated at about two-and-half tons of green stems, or 
ten tons per acre per annum ; and estimating the yield per ton of fibre at 1121bs., 
we would thus have half a ton of fibre per acre, which, at £45 per ton, would 
yield £22-10 per acre, and thus afford a considerable profit to both grower and 
preparer.” Though no machine has as yet been made to properly clean the 
fibre, it can easily be prepared by hand with a blunt knife, and in this manner 
can still be utilised. 

The other experiments in economic botany carried on through the gardens, 
are the cultivation of cinchona, potatoes, Carolina rice, black Tartary oats, 
mulberries for silk-worms, fruit-trees, vegetables, and tea. The' cinchona plants 
were distributed over Kumaun, Garhwal, and the Dehra Dun, in the Govem- 
Cincho a. ment plantations, and a private company established 

gardens* in the Kangra valley of the Panjdb. The 
results were all unfavourable, — the plants were completely destroyed by frost. 
Dr. Jameson writes : — “ The cultivation has now received a fair, patient, 
attentive, and prolonged trial by experienced and practical hands, and the results 
fully show that cinchona cultivation can never become of any practical value, in 
an economical point of view, in the duns or hills of these provinces or the 
Fanj^b, and in no locality where frost exists during the cold weather will it 
tncceed. In the plains the hot moist weather met with during the rains is 
equally hostile to this genus of plants.” The Kangra and Government planta- 
tations have since been abandoned. Fotatoe cultivation has of late years 
spread rapidly all over these provinces, and the Saharanpnr gardens assisted by 
tiie introduction of fresh seed and new varieties. Experiments with Carolina 
rice have proved successful, giving a return of 27 maunds per acre, or 39 bushels 
of 561hs. each. Black Tartary oats do not seem to be adapted to this country, 
and hitherto the experiments show little signs of success. Large numbers of 
mulberry trees of the Morus multicaulis and Morus Chinenm varieties have been 
planted out in the Dehta Dun with great success, and some efforts have recenfly 
been made there to establish sericulture on a sound basis. Various kinds of 
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vines, apples, pears, quinces, peaches, apricots, nectarines, cherries, figs, rasp- 
berries and gooseberries, sweet chesnnts, timber trees, and vegetables, have been 
extensively propagated and distributed. 

The subject of tea will be taken up with the hill districts ; but as it is inti- 
mately connected with the Saharanpur gardens, some 
notice of it is required here. Dr. Jameson, in his report 
for 1872-73, writes; — “Tea cultivation progresses, but it is no longer carried 
on by Government, as private enterprise now fully occupies the field. A fine 
trade is now springing up with Central Asia. Panjab and Afghan merchants 
now visit the difierent plantations in the hills and duns, and offer good paying 
prices for tea at the factories, and at the, same time make their own arrange- 
ments for packing and transmitting the teas to the Panjab. To make the tea 
plantations of Kumaun, Garhwal, Dehra Dun, and the Panjab pay, good markets 
alone were wanting, as the teas there grown will always compete favourably 
with those gro^vn in the much moister climate of Assam, Cachar, and Darjee- 
ling, where green teas are prepared with difficulty. For these reasons the tea 
factories of the North-West Provinces and Panjab will always be able to com- 
mand the markets of Central Asia, as green teas are the only ones in demand 
by the Panjab and Kabul traders. It, too, is a significant fact, that.Indian teas 
have attracted the attention of the Russian Government, and favourable transit 
duties promised. For this part of India we may, therefore, expert to see a 
more rapid extension of the cultivation. To open up the Central Asian tea 
trade we have long made strenuous efforts, and urged for years two of the 
largest tea firms of Amritsar to direct their attention to these markets. By 
them, for years, many thousands of pounds of teas manufactured in the Govern- 
ment factories have been purchased. The advance of the Russians, too, in 
Central Asia has, no doubt, tended to develop this market, the limits of which 
are not bound by tens of millions of pounds. The time, therefore, is not far 
distant when the produce of the hilt districts will become as important to 
the State as those of the plains, and India a powerful rival to China in the 


markets.” 

The mineral products of the Siwalik hills are insignificant, viz., carbonate 
of lime cementing the sandstone, a little selenite, and 
pyrites. The tufaceous limestone of the plains has been 
Stone hard enough to be used for building purposes is 
scarce ; pieces of sufficiently strong consistency to be 
thus utilised may here and there be picked out of the 
Siwalik sandstone stratum ; but although most of the houses in Hardwdr and 
Kankhal are built of materials so procured, the quantity extracted is not large 
enbugh to repay the expense of carriage to a long distance. Stone for buUding 
is obtained from Agra, at an average cost of 24 annas per 100 oubic he^ 


Mineral kingdom, 
already mentioned, 
Bnilding materials. 
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and carriage by rail at three annas per 100 inaunds per mile. Stone for road 
metal is found in the beds of the Solani (Kandiir), Hindan, and Sukhrao 
streams. 

Large bricks, burned in flame kilns as at Shaikbpnra, oost from eight to 
ten rupees per 1,000 ; and in ordinary pajdwas, from six to eight rupees. Small 
native bricks cost one rupee per 1,000. All these prices vary with the quality. 
Fresh lime from Dehra, brought to Saharanpur and slaked there, fetches Rs. 27 
per 100 cubic feet. Excellent lime is procurable from the boulders covering 
the beds of the hill torrents ; and amongst the kunkur pits noted for their good 
quahtymay be mentioned those at Kumharhera, Dhulahera(parganah Sarsawa), 
Zainpur, Raghunathpur (^parganah Nakur), Miinikpur, Telipura (parganah 
Sultanpur), Tikraul (parganah Rampur), and Bajiiheri. The quarry at Belra, 
in parganah Rurki, is a bad one. 

S41 logs cost Rs. 4 per cubic foot landed at Saharanpur, — an excessively high 
rate considering its nearness to the base of suppV in Garhwal and the Ddn. 
One hundred cubic feet of kunkur cost, for digging and breaking to from 1 to 2^ 
inch cubes and stacking on the road, Rs. 2 ; carriage per mile, 10 annas ; and con- 
solidation, one rupee; or total Rs. 3-10. As an average, stone metalling costs 
Rs. 4-8, — for collection of boulders for one hundred cubic feet of metal, 2 annas ; 
carriage, 10 annas per mile ; breaking, Rs. 2-8 ; consolidation, Rs. 1-4. For 
some roadaiboulders are brought by the Ganges Canal from Hardwar at 5 annas 
per 100 cubic feet per mile, and stone is now used on the three main roads, to 
Chakrata, to Dehra, and from Rurki to Dehra. Stone metalled roads are, 
however, inferior to those made with kunkur. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants of the District. 

The earliest enumeration of which records remain is that of 1848, which 
gives the population at 547,353 souls, distributed as 
follows: — Hindus: agricultural, 273,543, non agricultu- 
ral, 62,971, including 3,708 labourers employed on the Ganges Canal, who may 
not have been residents of the district; Muhammadans: agricultural, 139,907, 
non-agricultural, 70,932 ; the total giving 253 souls to the square mile. There 
were 1,447 inhabited, and 449 uninhabited villages. Of the former, 1,370 had 
less than 1,(X)0 inhabitants ; 72 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants ; and. 
those above 5,000 were Jawalapur with 8,862 ; Manglaur, 5,959; Gangoh, 
6,260 ; Deoband, 11,634 ; and Saharanpur, 34,294 inhabitants.^ 

> Shkkespesr’a Memoir on the Statistics, N.-W. P., p. 42. The changes Itt 18S2 dioold be 
remembered-in eonnetaion with this census. 
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The total popalation according to the census of 1853 was 801,325, giving 370 
souls to the square mile. The distribution according 
to sex and religion is shown in the following table' : — 


Censas of 1853, 


HindiJs. 

Mdhammadans and otbebs, not Hindu. 

. Agricultural. 

Non- Agricultural. 

Agricultural. 

Non-Agricuitural. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

165,176 

109.146 

165,789 

125,829 

63,281 

44,S83 

79,840 

67,431 


There were 1,481 villages, of which 1,328 had a population under 1,000 ; 144 
had a population between 1,000 and 5,000; and nine towns had a population 
exceeding 5,000, viz^ Kankhal, 6,275 ; Rampur, 5,566 ; Biirki, 8,592 ; Landhaura, 
5,197 ; Ambahta, 6,311 ; Saharanpur, 37,968 ; Manglaur, 10,322 ; Jawal4pur, 
12,162; and Deoband, 18,638. 

The census of 1865 shows2 a total population numbering 869,176 souls, of 
whom 1,126 were Europeans, and 108 were Eura- 
sians, giving 389 inhabitants to the square mile. With 
the distribution of the population according to sex, age, and religion, the statis- 


Censns of 1 865. 


tics of 1872 may be given for the purpose of comparison : — 


Class. 

agbicultusal. 

NON-AGEICULTCEAL. 

1 

1 

0 

^aLeS. I 

Females. 

Total. 

Malis. j 

1 

' Females. 

.1 

Total, 

Adalts. 

1 Boys. 

Adalts. 

Girls. 

^ Adults. 

Boys. 

Adalts. 

1 

Girls. 

Hindus ;;; 

Hnsalmans (* 1873 ... 
mnd^othera c 1665 ... 

-{S 

123,871' 

66,383 

32,753, 


84 , 945 ! 

6S,139| 

47,847 

27,211 

3 C 363 

16^37 

208,816 

216,716 

104,030 

95,632 

212,123 

125,9^8 

92,131 

57,302 

77,174 

^ Ki645 

1 

183,483 

110,298 

83^)99' 

54,546^ 

6lV^2 

30,421 

i 

1 395,606 
375,322 

176,330 

178,813 

604,432 

592,038 

S79360 

27^445 

180,254 

112,667| 

1 

1 ... 
66,236 

132,592 

65,650 

47,806 

312,846 

312,348 

304,254 

183,230 

1137i9 

268j8''2 ... 

164,843 92,343 

1 

570.938 

554,135 

1 883,782 

1 666,483 


The figures for 1872 give the total number of each sex according to occupa- 
tion, without distinction of age. The number of villages recorded amounted to 
1,514, of which 1,340 had a population less than 1,000 ; 165 had a population 
between 1,000 and 5,000 ; and the remainder, having more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, were-Landhaura, 5,118; Ambahta, 6,336 ; Biirki, 7,588; Eampur, 
8 464 ; JawAl&pnr, 9,665 ; Manglaur, 10,206 ; Gangoh, 10,899 ; Deoband, 
21,714; and Sahiranpur, 44,119. In 1863 Mr. Vans Agnew states that there 
were 1,904 estates ; to these were subsequen tly added 27 grants, one village 

, on the Censui. K-W. P, p. 98. roL I. 
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(L&ljiwdla) received through Bijnor from Garhwal, and one village by parti- 
tion — total 1,933. Three villages were subsequently taken up by Government, 
leaving 1,930 estates in 1863. , 

The census of 1872 gives a total population of 884,017 souls, or 399 to the 
square mile. Of these, 604,422 were Hindus ; 279,015 
Census of 1874. ^ Musalmans ; and 345 were Christians, and others 

not included in the first two classes. There were 1,736 villages, giving an 
average of 0’8 villages to each square mile, and 509 inhabitants to each village. 
The actual classification of villages shows 627 with less than 200 inhabitants ; 
579 with from 200 to 500; 363 with from 500 to 1,000; 128 with from 
1,000 to 2,000 ; and 30 with from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. The .towns 
having a population exceeding 5,000 were the same as in 1865. The next 
table gives the parganah details according to religion, sex and age : — 


Fargaoa. 

Hiaotfs. 

Mubammaons and others, 
HOT Hindd. 

TotaL 

Up to 15 peart. 

Adults, 

Up to 15 
years. 

Adults. 





n 


o 

• 



d 


a> 



a 

B 

<u 

.2 

C8 

s 

4B 

B 

to 

Male. 

s 

to 

Male. 

9 

a 

a> 

tq 

Male. 

e9 

B 

to 

to 

Sahiraupur ... 

13.311 

9,966 

19,925 

17.118 

10,279 

8,633 

15,627 

15,108 

68,942 

50,825 

Earauia 

8.83 i 

6,820 

1 1,789 

1 0,24b 

3,845 

S,180 

8,845 

7,913 

29,465 

24,979 

Faizabad 

6,063 

4,684 

8,03& 

6,S48 

4,042 

3,298 

6,206 

4,706 

23,346 

19,536 

Muzaf^arabad, 

8,130 

6,290 

10,457 

8,932 

2,887 

2,469 

3,784 

3,329 

25,258 

21,020 

Deoband 

1 1,153 

7,062 

16,262 

13.121 

4,534 

3,588 

7.023 

6,687 

38,972 

30,458 

Magal 

10,237 

7,431 

14,313 

11.873 

2,412 

1,930 

3,416 

2,925 

30,378 

24,159 

Sampur .. 

Javalapur ... 
Nakiir 

13,689 

TifiVIH 

19,125 

16,312 

3,304 

2,687 

4,89i> 

4,644 

41,008 

33,718 

9,7+6 

7,687 

15,755 

12,210 

2,686 

2,213 

3,810 

3.223 

31,997 

25,333 

8,180 

6,886 

12,129 

9,717 

3,150 

2,613 

4,495 

4,520 

27,954 

22,638 

Sarsawa ... 

6,815 

5,100 

9,246 

7,544 

2,142 

1,756 

2,946 

2,757 

21,149 

17,157 

Bhagwanpur... 

9,750 

7.539 

13,534 

11,251 

6,085 

4,014 

6,643 

5,974 

34,992 

28,778 

Eiirki 

7,544 

6,218 

1 1 ,507 

9,388 

4,498 

3,596 

6,568 

5,545 

30,107 

24,747 

Manglanr 

11,293 

8.259 

15,481 

13,239 

4 006 

3,319 

5,8>0 

5,335 

36,590 

30,162 

Gaugoh 

8,276 

6,291 

11,772 

9,82S 

3,972 

3,313 


6,43 

29,890 

24,868 

Saltaupur ... 

6,748 

4,636 

7,998 

6,861 


3,660 

6,124 

5,770 

24,460 

20,918 

Total ... 

138,666 

103,944 

197,328 

164,484 

61,412 

50,169 

30,947 

83,867 

484,508 

399,274 


This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 335,944, 
or 55 '6 per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; Hindu females number 
218,428, or 44 ’4 per cent., whilst Musalman males number 148,322, or 53'2 
per cent., and Musalman females 130,693, or 46"8 per cent, of the total Mnsal- 
mkn population. The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 68 ‘4, 
and of Musalmans is 31-6, or about one Musalman to every two Hindus. The 
percentage of males on the total population is 54'8, and of females, is 45'2, whilst 
the divisional percentages are 54*0, and 46*0, respectively. 
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The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time' in 1872. 

The result for this district is that there are 31 insane 

Infirmities. . , . 

persons (^12 females), or 0*3 per 10,000 inhabitants ; 
8 idiots (one female); 83 deaf and dumb ^25 females), or 0'9 per 10,000; 1,013 
blind (460 females), or lr4 per 10,000; and 95 lepers (20 females), or 1‘1 per 
10,000. The statistics relating to age were also collected for the first time in 
1872, and exhibit the follon'ing results for this district. The table gives the 
number of Hindus and Musalmans according to sex at 
different ages, with the percentage on the total popula- 
tion of the same religion. The columns referring to the total population dis- 
card the difference of religion, but retain the sex distinction. 


Total population. 



The proportion of Hindu males under twelve to the total Hindu population 
is 35-0 per cent., and of Hindu females is 35-4 per cent. ; amongst Musalm&ns 
the percentages are 33‘9 and 33'6 per cent, respectivelj. Taking the quinquen 
nial periods up to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10 and 10 to 15 years, the per- 
centage of both sexes to the total population is 15-7, 13-5 and 10-9 respectively ; 
or, taking females alone, the numbers are 16-2, 13-0, and 9-3 per cent. Here, 
as in other districts of this, division, females are slightly in excess in the first 
period, and considerably below the males in the third period, &e fibres for 
which are— males 12-3 per cent., and females, 10-2. Again, taking the whole 
population of the same sex and religion only, the proportion of Hindu males of 
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the ages of 10 to 13 to all the Hindu males is 7-0, and of Hindu females is 
5'3 ; whilst Musalmans show 8*0 and 5‘0 per cent, respectively. The propor- 
tion of Hindu males between 13 and 20 years of age to the total number of 
the same sex and religion is 16‘8 per cent., and of Hindu females is 14:'2; the 
Musalmans for these ages show 13‘& and 14‘8 per cent. Taking the propor- 
tion of ages for the quinquennial periods in Austria, both sexes show 13’0 per 
cent, from 0 to 5, 10‘8 from 5 to 10, and 9’9 from 10 to 15 years of age, whilst 
the proportion of females to the entire population gives 12'8, 10’7, and 9’7 per 
cent, respectively. In Saharanpur the females are in excess of the Austrian 
standard in the first two periods, and slightly below it in the third. For the 
reasons given under the head of population in the Meerut district, the life ' 
statistics of these provinces more nearly apprqach the Anstro-Italian than the 
English standard, and the higher we go in the scale, the more close is the resem- 
blance. 


Distributing the Hindus amongst the four great classes into which they are 

commonly divided, the census of 1872 shows 45,148 
Castes, ^ ^ 

Brahmans, of whom 20,283 are females ; 27,420 Eaj- 

piits (10,564 females) ; 36,694 Bauiyas (16,396 females); and, as iu the other 

districts of these provinces, the great mass of the population is included amongst 

* the other castes’ of the census returns, who show 495,160 persons, of whom 

221,185 are females. The Brahmans belong for the most part to the great 

„ , Gaur sub-division, who number 41,023 souls. The 

Brahmans. . \ ' 

Gaurs trace their origin to the old kingdom of Gaur ; 

and, in common with the older inhabitants of this district, say that they settled 
here in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. They hold a fair- proportion of land 
in the district. Other sub-divisions are the Acharaj (951), Sarasut (424'!, Bhat 
(257), Gujrati (225), Kanaujiya (194), Dakaut (170), Bharadw’aj (145), and 
Sanadh (55). The Bang5,li, Gata, Maharast, Sarwariya, Tilang, and Sangald- 
wipa sub-divisions number less than 50 souls each, and 1,653 are returned 
without specification. At the recent settlement. Brahmans held two entire 
villages in each of the parganahs of Saharanpur, Haraura, and Muzaffarabad, 
besides shares in other villages, and 18,899 acres in other parts of the district. 
The most numerous clan of Rajputs in Saharanpur is the Pundir, who num- 
ber 14,843 souls. They^ own a cluster of thirty-six 
villages in the tract know’n as the KStha, once a sepa- 
rate parganah, and now distributed amongst parganahs Deoband, Nagal and 
Rampnr. In their midst there is one small colony of Mawals. The term Ean- 
gar, a word of doubtful meaning, which is sometimes incorrectly stated to bo 
Pundirs. ™ Converts to Islam, is here usually 

given to the Pundirs of the Katha. They are a fine 
tardy race, and in former times were much given to help themselves from tite 


Sajptits. 


Fnndirs. 
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property of their neighbours. In this respect they were worse than the Gfijars, 
and, like them, were powerful by reason of their union amongst themselves. 
Whilst other clans have fallen a prey to the usurer, the Pundirs have compara- 
tively escaped scot-free. Mr. Wynne writes — “Confident in their power of oom- 
binatiou, the Pundirs used to resist the police and revenue authorities by open 
force. A steadily-continued course of the severest punishment at last broke 
their stiffneekedness, and also reduced them to a state of destitution, from which 
they are now, however, gradually recovering. They are still notorious cattle- 
lifters, and protect many Sansiyas* and other professional thieves.” These men, 
moreover, are equally distinguished by their , pride. In the famine of 1860-61 
they preferred to die in theirhomes rather than seek aidat the central station only 
20 miles off. Infanticide, too, is very common amongst them. The Pundirs 
intermarry with the Jangharas. Their more ancient settlements were to the 
north, in the tract known as Raotala, the country of the Raos or Bawats, t. 
the relatives of the Ran a or chief. This extends from the uplands to the 
.Jumna, running along the skirts of the town of Sahdranpur. There is a tra- 
dition of a chaurasi^ in this direction, which is probably the same as the 
Bangar ehaurdsi which Sir H. M. Elliot places in the Katha.® In the town of 
Jaurdsi, which the same writer connects with ehaurdsi, the Pundirs are still the 
principal residents. In the Rampur parganah they are, next to the Gujars, the 
most important race, and once held a cluster of twelve villages, still named the 
Nath4barfi,h. Mr. Williams considers that the Maw41s are the only other pure 
Eajputs in the district. 

The other tribes entered as Bajputs in the district census are the Bar- 
gujars (88), Bais (187), Banaphar (57), Bargoti (149), Chandrabansi (78), 
Gahlot (149), Gaur (95), Jaiswar (75), Jander (185), Jhotiyana (133;, Kachh- 
waha (69), Nagbansi (71), Narauliya (287), Panwar (74), Bahfor (92', Solan- 
khi (65), Tuar (119), and Vashisht (409). The following clans have less than 
fifty members each in this district, viz., Bhal, Bharadwaj, Bhanwag, Chandel, 
Chhonkar, Dahima, Gaharwar, Gautam, Gohil, Jangh&ra, Jadon, Jadiy&na, 
Jhdla, Kinwar, Kathariya, Karanwal, Kharag, Kasyap, Mohil Pahari, Baik- 
war, Bawat, Rorh, Ronakhet, Raghubansi, Surajbansi, Sawant, and Tanak, 
while 1,175 are unspecified. At the recent settlement, Rajputs held three 
entire villages in parganah Saharanpur, 13 in Haranra, 21 in Faizabad, and 
10 in Muzafiarabad, besides shares in other villages, and 67,645 acres in other 
parganahs of the district. 

The mercantile classes consist chiefly of Agarwdls, who number 25,560; next 
to them come the Sarangls or Jains (2,864), and next 
Bie Bishnoi sect (1,271). The other sub-divisions found - 

» A caste whose profeseion U burglary. * Cluster ot eight-four villages. » Beamea* 
Elliot, IL, 61. 
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in this district are the Chhoti Saran (382), Dhusar (18), Dasa (402), Gindanriya 
(60), Gata (601), Garg (532), Goyel (670), Mahesri(36), Mithal (201), Sangal 
(639), and Sutal (212^, whilst 3,246 are unspecified. The Mahajans, thanks to 
the British rnle, now form an important body amongst the landowners in this 
district ; — at the recent settlement they held nine entire villages in parganah 
Saliaranpur, ten in Haraura, seventeen in Faizabad, and twenty-two in Muzaf- 
farabad, besides 87,376 acres in other parts of the district. The Agarwals settled 
here from Agaroha, on the borders of Hariana, about 1400 A. D., and the Dhusars, 
from Riwari in Giirgaon about 1840 A.D. 

The following list gives the names and numbers of the other castes found in the 
district in 1872. Many of these names are the names of 
Other cas es. trades rather than castes, the members whereof, however, 

comprise separate communities, having in many respects distinctions similar to 
those observed amongst the acknowledged castes. Chamars, when forsaking 
their hereditary occupation as curriers. or cultivators, frequently change their 
caste name, becoming Moehis when working as shoe-makers, Beldars when 
skilled excavators, Bandhanis when removing stones from quarries, Raj Mistries 


when masons, &c. : — 


Aheriya 


1,147 

Kahar 


89,794 

Rain 


1 

Ahir 


6,139 

Kalal 


2,148 

Hamaia 


116 

Banjara 


2,932 

Kathbo 

... 

2,5 U 

Hangar 

... 

6 

Bansphor 


39 

Kaijar 

• •• 

362 

Hiingrez 

• •• 

26 

Uaranwar 

< >• 

10 

Karpri 

• •• 

162 

Raw a 

... 

128 

barbal 


13,216 

Kaiastb 

... 

1,456 

heshamgar 

••• 

19 

Bari 


71 

Klidgi 


2 

liiwari 

... 

2 

Beldar 


.305 

Khakrob 

... 

25,165 

Sansi 

••• 

2,197 

Bliaddri 


256 

Kliatik 

... 

1,966 

^aini 

• •• 

29,637 

Bharbbu'ija 


1,728 

Khattri 

... 

2,516 

Shoragar 


1 

Bhat 


1,798 

Ki.san 

... 

2 

Sikh 


20 

Bbartia 


77 

Koli 

... 

6.982 

Sinfi'bariya 

... 

23 

Bisati 


44 

Kunihar 


14,7' 0 

Siinar 


4,719 

Bohra 


923 

Kurmi 

... 

453 

Tags 


16,208 

Cbamar 


1,5SS59 

Kuzabgar 


lui 

TamboU 


129 

Chhipi 


3.604 

Lodlia 


3,169 

Tawail 

... 

8 

Ghaubaii 


10,076 

Lohar 

... 

7,762 

Teli 

••• 

211 

Dabgar 



U 

Maimar 


1,122 

Thathera 


49 

Darzi 



2,062 

Mali 

... ■ 

16,276 

Vaiahnu 


94 

Dhanak 

••• 

6 

Mallah 

✓ ••• 

178 

Bairagi 

... 

1,171 

Dbobi 

••• 

3 , 6.7 

Manihar 


18 

Barwa 


99 

Dbuna 


623 

Mewafarosh 

• •• 

638 

Brahmachari 


S 

Dom 

mm* 

70 

Mochi 

• •• 

496 

< barandasi 


6 

Gadaria 


10,555 

Nat 


236 

Fakir 

... 

487 

Gbosi 

• •• 

3 

Niariya 


4 

Gosbain 


1,611 

Gnjar 

••• 

63,676 

Nnnera 


1,002 

Jogi 


8,761 

Hajjam 


6,068 

Orb 

• •• 

2 , 69 i > 

Kabirpanthi 

••• 

25 

Jaiawir 


80 

Padaha 


228 

Udaai 


135 

J&t 


12.583 

Pasi 

••• 

366 

Sadh 


279 

JalaluA 


9,191 

Patwa 

• •• 

604 

Saniasi 


16 

Eacbhi 

... 

216 

Paj 

• •• 

40 

Pahari 


41 
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The Aheriyas are a jungle-living clan who practise fowling and hunting.. 
The Ahirs possess five villages in Haraura, and 2,367 acres in other parganahs. 
They are amongst the oldest inhabitants, and trace their origin to Muttra and 
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Bfiwari in Giirgaon. The Banjaras or P.ranjaras say they settled here some 
400 years ago.i Bansphors, or workers in bambii, are natives of the district, 
who assumed the name of their trade as a caste name some ■ 50 years ago. 
Barhais are carpenters, and Beldars are expert labourers. BisStis came here 
from Kairana in the neighbouring district of Muzaffarnagar ; Bharbhunjas or 
grain-parchers derive their origin from Bhatner in Sarsa ; Bohras came from 
Marwar 90 years ago, and Bairagis from Uj ain about 500 years ago. These 
last hold over 5,000 acres of land, whilst the Bhats, who came here at the same 
time, have lb6 acres as proprietors. Chamars, who comprise the great mass 
of the rural labouring population, possess a few acres as landholders. The 
Chauhdns belong to the nondescript clan noticed under the Meerut district who 
follow the practice of karao, like the Jats and Gujars, and are never oomidered 
as true Rajputs, though they bear the name of Chaubans and have adopted 
many of the usages of that elan. They are commonly called Khagis here, 
and their principal gots are the Janu and Tabakchandi. The Chldpis are cloth- 
printers, who came from the Panjab. The Darzi is a tailor, and the Dhobi a 
washerman, many of whom came from Jodhpur. The Gadariyas are shepherds, 
who came from the Panjab. 

The Gujars and the Tagas form the characteristic element amongst the 
Hindu population of the Upper Dndb. In this dis- 

^**^*”‘ trict the Gujars number 53,576 souls ; in Meerut, 

60,350; in Muzaffarnagar, 24,899; in Bulandshahr, 48,786 ; and in Ahgarh, 
640. In the Kohilkhand Division they number 39,488 souls ; in the Agra 
Division, 19,835 ; in the Jhdnsi Division, 6,956 ; and further south their nunw 
bers are insignificant, except in the wilds of Mirzapur, where we find a oolooy 
of 2,698 souls. Altogether there are, according to the 1872 census, 258,855 
Gujars in these Provinces. The Gujars as a clan bear a bad character for tur- 
bulence and cattle-lifting. Sir H. M. Elliot mentions that a great part of 
the present district of Saharanpur was called Gujrat during the last century. 
The Gujars themselves divide the district into three parts, and use these divi- 
sions in common conversation. The first, known as Ghar, comprises the tract 
of lowlands from the hangar or uplands to the Ganges on the east. Bie 
second, from the uplands to the Jumna on the west, is known as Baotala. The 
remainder of the district, with the exception of the tract known as the K&tha 
and inhabited by the Pundirs, is known as Gujr4t. Gnjrdt extends down to Kai- 
r&na and Jhanjdna in the Muzaffarnagar district, and cwnprises Gangoh and 
the old parganahs of Lakhnauti, Mnaute and Titron, now included in Ehmpur, 
Nakdr, Gangoh and the neighbouring parganahs of Muzaffarnagar. A part 

^ These proximate dates are the results of inquiries made by the late Mr, H, D, Bobertson. 
C. &, whilst Collector of the district in 1866 . The Banjaras, though often pasting through tlm 
strict as eaniers in olden timei^ have only ae ttled beet very recently. 
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of this tract, occupied by the Khiibar got, to which Raja Ramdaydl of Landhaura 
belonged, is known as Badanon, " a name,” says Elliot,! “affixed by them- 
selves, in order to feed their vanity of being reputed men of either lofty stature 
or eminent in war or council.” The same writer adds, the Giyar “ estimate 
of 125,000 subordinate villages within Gujrat alone must vanish when it comes 
to be examined. Three thousand is the utmost they could have possessed. They 
might, perhaps, have doubled that, bad they included the tract called Taliayin, 
which extended from Hastinapur and Bahsuma in a semi-circle to the south of 
Meerut up to Bdgpat. The Gujars of this tract were despised, chiefly because 
they shaved, and did not live in such a lordly fashion. The tract opposite Dehli, 
from Loni to Kasna, was called Bhatner, from the prevalence of the Bhatti 
Gujars.” 

The principal grots of the Chhonkar sub-division of the Gujars are the Likar, 
Basila, and Chhaori. They hold twelve villages near Titron on the Muzaffar- 
nagar border still nearly intact, and known as the ftdraA 
Chhonkar on ka. They say that they are descended from 
a J4don Rajput and a woman of inferior lineage. The chief gots of the great 
Kosas sub-division of the Gujars in this district are the Khubar, Basla or Basila, 
Batdr, Chahuman, Kalsan, Mardsa, Dholi, Gori, Kathan, Rawal, Deora, Kutana, 
Chhaori, Lodhi, B4gri, Chabni, Chahchak, Dnhlak, Nuidla, Bahrana, Khala, 
Kota, Ghugla, Bijbirana, Choana, Nun, Kans, Dapa, Rahtor, Chauhaa, Paswal, 
Jangal, Kabari, Sakhiin, Dharwal, Khiiri, Chamchi, Miiswal, Sbagli, aud Bbdr- 
kala. The Batars held a baoni or cluster of fifty-two villages in Gangoh and 
Lakhnauti. The Pundir and other gots contain quite as large a number of sub- 
divisions in this district. Nearly all intermarry with each other, the only pro- 
hibited gfois being those of the father, mother, aud paternal and maternal grand- 
mothers. The Gujars are the principal landowners in Saharanpur, and hold 
five entire villages and shares in others in each of the parganahs of Saharanpur 
and Muzaffarabad, besides 138,896 acres in other parganahs, especially Rampur, 
Sarsiwa, Sultanpur, Nakur and Gangoh. They are still bad cultivators ; but, 
as in the Meerut District, they seem to improve when living near the industrious 
Jdts, and when brought under the civilising influence of canal irrigation. 

Gujars are numerous in the Dehli and adjacent districts of the Panjdb and 
as far west as the Indus. In the Dnab they say that 
they came from the west some 500 years ago, and almost 
mnversally claim descent as a mixed race from Rajpfit fathers and women of 
other tribes. The Jats, too, assert for themselves a similar origin in the west) 
and both are coupled together in the well-known proverb : — 

“ Jdt, Gadariya, Gdjar, Gola, 

In charon ke hela mela,” 

I Beames’ £lUot, I., 100. 


Eistorjr. 
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■which ascribes a commonalty of intetest, custom and origin to the four tribes 
mentioned. Together these tribes form one-half the population of the Panjab. 
General Cunningham i identifies the Gujars with the Yuchi or Yuetchi, a 
branch of the Tungnu or Eastern Tartars, who, several centuries before the 
Christian era, founded an extensive empire in Western Tartary, now comprised 
in Tangut, West Kansu, and Thiangshan. About 200 B. C., the Yuchi were 
defeated by Mothe, chief of the Hiungnu, who became paramount between 
the Volga and the frontier of China. During the first half of the second cen- 
tury before Christ, the Hiungnu continued their career of progress and drove 
before them the Yuchi. The latter divided into two hordes ; the little Yu’chi 
occupied Tibet, and the great Yuchi the country along the Jaxartes, until fur- 
ther pressed they moved west and south upon Kashgar,- Yarkand and Khoten. 
Hence they went further to the south and west to Sogdiana and Tahia, or the 
country of the Dahm. In the beginning of the first century before Christ, 
Khieu-tsiu-ki, king of the Kuei-shwang tribe of the great Yuchi, united all the 
five tribes of the nation together, and conquered the country from Gandhara 
f Peshawar) on the east to the borders of Persia on the west, and from the Hin- 
dukush on tho north to Biluchistan on the south. He took Kaofu and Kipin 
from the Sakas and Hautha. The power of the Yuchi remained unimpaired 
until their ovorthro'.v by the Ephtlialites or while Huns, in 222 A. D. The 
last king of tho Yuchi mentioned in history is Kitolo, whose son made Pesha- 
war the capital of their kingdom. 

iSo far the history of the Yuchi from Chinese sources. Lassen identifies the 
Tochari and Asiani of Strabo witli the Yuchi and Kuei-shwang above-mentioned; 
and General Cunningham identifies the latter with the Kushan and Khushdn 
of coins, and the Gu-dian of inscriptions. The medallic form of the name often 
appears as Korsou, Korsea, Khoransu and Korano; the first three exelusirely on 
the coins of Kadaphes or Kadphizes, the successor of Hermccus, and the last on 
the series minted by Kanerki and bis successors. General Cunningham thiuks 
it probable that the name which is intended in the first three readings may still 
be found in Khorasair ; and if this view be correct, the original name of the 
tribe must have been Kors or Khorans, which was afterwards softened to Kor 
and Kush, or Korano and Kushan. He adds — “ In all these names, I think that 
we may recognize, without much straining, the original form of the Sanskrit 
Guijjara and the Hindi Gujar or Giizar.” The statement of the Chinese, that 
the Yuchi or Tochari occupied the country of the Dahoe, is confirmed by Justin 
with the date 123 B. C., and this would bring their aggranefisement under Khieu- 
tsin-ki, or Kujnla, or Knjulaka, or Kadphizes, to about 70 B. C. Lassen discusses 
this identification at greater length. The Tochari were taken into the employment 

^ See Archse. Sur. II., 61 . The remainder of this notice is taken from Conniogbam, Prinsep 
(Ind. -Ant.), ElUot-fHist. Ind.) and Lassen (Bactrian coins). 
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of Phraliates of Parthia in his expedition against Antiochus of Sida, They arrived 
too late, and received no compensation, so they plundered the Parthian country 
and slew Phrahates in 126 B. G. He was succeeded by his uncle Artabanus 
II. (Arsaces VIIT.), who fell in conflict with the Thogari (Tochari) in 123 B. C. 
Next came the great Mithridates, who again fought the Scythians, but most of 
his time was taken up by the wars with the Romans, so that the Scythians 
had then an opportunity to extend their conquests. Lassen places the war 
of Phrahates IV. with Tiridates, whom he expelled with the aid of the Scythians, 
in 40 B. C., and the succession of a son of Khi^u-tsiu-ki in 20 to 25 A. D. 
According to Ptolemy, the Indo-Seythian empire comprised the country on 
both sides of the Indus, from Attak to its month, and the peninsula of Surashtra 
or Gujrdt. This must be the Yuchi colony founded by Kadphizes or Khieu- 
tsiu-ki on the ruin of the Sakoe, who were destroyed by Vikramaditya in 57 B. 0. 

Some, slight assistance is obtained from the Persian historians. The 
Tarikfi-ul-Hind of Ahu Rihan al Biruni mentions that Kabul was formerly 
governed by princes of Turki (or Tochari) lineage for sixty^ generations. “ The 
last of them was Katorman, and his minister was Kalar, a Brahman” who 
usurped the throne.^ As it would be beyond the object of this notice to follow out 
these investigations any further, the reader is referred to the authorities quoted 
below for the history of the Kabulian kingdoms. This much may be gathered 
from, all the authorities, that a great Scythian tribe, known as the Yuchi, Yuetchi, 
or Tochari, occupied the country of the Sakoe in the latter half of the first 
century before Christ. They invaded India and established themselves along 
the Indus and in Saurashtra, and in the time of Fa Hian (400 A. D.) their power 
had greatly declined. With the exception of the flats, hereafter identified 
with the Saka,® there is no other tribe of presumably foreign origin that are 
numerous enough to represent the Yuchi. The Kaira copper-plates'* mention 
three princes of a Gurjjara race, the last of whom reigned in 380 S^ka, or 458 
A. D. General Cunningham identifies them with the princes of the Gurjjara king- 
dom mentioned by Hwen Thsang, of which the capital was at Balmer, half-way 
between Amrkot and Jodhpur. They were expelled by the Bhalas about 505 
A. D., and shortly afterwards are found in Gujrat. In the Baroda inscription, 
Indra, Baja of Sanrashtra, is said to have conquered the king of Guijjara just 
one generation before 812 A. D., or between 775 and 800 A. D. These 
instances show that a powerful colony remained in the countries that we know 
were once subjected to the Yuchi. We next find traces of a Gujar kingdom in 
the district of the Ch^ Duab in the Panjab still called Gujardes. This oonntry was 
attacked by Sankara Varmraa, king of Kashmir in A. D. 883, when the Gujar 

1 DowBon’s Elliot, II., 403-429. ’ The founder was Barhtigin, and amongst his wc- 

cessoTs Kmik or Eanishka : Fiinsep by Xbomas 1, 33, 41, 144, &e. * See Meerut DUtxict, 

* Thomas’s Frinaep, I , S63. 
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Raja Alakhana was defeated. This Gnijjara lay between TrigArtta op Kangra 
and the country of Sahi, amongst the mountains to the west of the Jhilam. 

Then, pressed eastward by the continual advances of the Musalmans, we 
find the northern Giijars all along the foot of the hiUs, and, crossing into the • 
Duab, they percolated southward as far as Agra ; crossing the Jumna at Muttra 
they keep to the hilly country, and own the native State of Samthar to the 
west of Jalaun. Across the Ganges they are found in considerable numbers in 
the wilder parts of Bijnaur, Muradabad and Bareilly, still close to the hills. 
Whatever value may be attached to these conjectures, the identification of the 
Gdjars with a foreign invading race is at least plausible, and may stand tintil 
future investigations show that the theory is ill-fonnded. As early as 1540 A,D.' • 
the Giijars of the Duab were powerful enough to interfere with Sher Sh&h 
whilst building his fort ^ and mosqne at Dehli. Sher Shah himself marched 
against Pali and Pahal and reduced the Giijars to subjection. “ He left orders that 
they should be expelled from that country; consequently, not a vestige of their 
habitations was left.” They however did not attain to any political influence 
until the middle of the last century, when the foundations of the great mukararis 
of Rajas Ramdayal Singh and Nain Singh were laid in the Saharanpur and 
Meerut Districts. 

The next numerous cultivating tribe is the Jats, of whom the clans settled 
in this district are the most northern off-shoots. The 
great Jat country lies further south in the Muzaffar- 
nagar and Meerut Districts, and the colonies settled here are comparatively of 
recent origin. Hajjams are barbers and J ulahas are weavers ; KalMs possess two 
villages in parganah Saharanpur, and Kayaths have one village, besides 4,442 
acres elsewhere. The Musalman Kalals came from Dehli in the lastcentury , whilst 
the Hindu Kaldls came from the Panjab about 1400 A. D. The Kambos came 
here from Kamiidnagar, 300 years ago. Kanjars are a very low caste usually 
appearing as vegetable-sellers, and are the same as the Mewa-farosh. Many 
members of this caste in this district are addicted to thieving, and are found 
wandering about in gangs, both here and in Muzaffamagar. Kh&krobs or 
Bhangis are sweepers, and Khatlks are another low caste chiefly given to rear 
ing fowls. Kolis, Kumhars and Kiirmis came here some centuries ago from 
the Lower Dn4b and Oudh ; Kanpris and Kazahgars came from Rohilkhand 
400 years ago; and Kah&rs from Dehli. Very many Lodhas came here from 
Gurgaon in the Panjab as labourers when the canal works commenced, an 
most of these afterwards settled down in the district. The Musalm4n Malis came 

from Dehli. Mochi is synonymous with Cham &r. The Nats are a ^psy tn , 

Nuneras are salt-makers, and Manih^s are workers in glass. The Patw^ say 
they came from the Agra district The B ains came fro m Ghar Ghazm, and 
' iTirikbi-lliiidl ; Poffsons’ 


# 
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Sarsdiva in Afghanistan. Eawas are numerous in Meerut. Eeshamgar is a 
trade name meaning si)k-worker, Shoragar a saltpetre-maker, Singharia a 
water-caltrop planter, and Tawaif a prostitute. The Sainis, a division ot the 
Mali or gardener caste, trace their origin to Dehli ; thev liold one village in 
parganah Saharanpur, and 7,569 acres elsewhere. Sunars, or goLlsiniths, also 
from Dehli, hold 196 acres; and Rorhshave 6,625 acres in different parganahs, 
and three whole villages in Haraura. 

The more common gots of Tagas in this district are the Bharadwaj, Pachas 
and Kalsigan. The Biehhu, Kadlia, Slahtab and Biigarvvala gots are also 
tolerably numerous. Tagas, besides numerous shares, 
possess five entire villages in the Saharanpur parganah, 
four in Haraura, and 36,068 acres in other parts of the district. The same 
legend is told about them here as in Meerut, that they' were Brahmans . 
invited to be present at the great snake-sacrifice proclaimed by Baja Janame- 
jaya, and were rewarded with grants of land, for the sake of which they alvan- 
doned their priestly character ( tydg dena) and became cultivators of the soil. The 
Heris or Hiris say that they came from the Lower Provinces, and the Mahras 
ascribe their origin to Central India, whence they emigrated to this district. 
Both are jungle-loving tribes, who inhabit the country at the foot of the 
Siwalik hills to the north of the district, and are found again in the Dun. 
Though, in common with most other tribes, they claim a Rajpvit descent, there is 
no evidence forthcoming in support of their pretension. Tiie Tambolis or pdii- 
sellers. Tells or oil-makers, and Thatheras or brass-workers, are all immigrants 
from the Panjab. The Vaishnus or Bishnois are more fully noticed under the. 
Meerut district. 

The Musalman population consists both of followers of the different invaders 
of Hoi’thern India and a considerable number of con- 
verted Hindus. In the former class are the Sayyids 
(5,878), who possess four entire villages in parganah Saharanpur and 
three in Haraura, besides 11,689 acres in other parganahs. Mughals (1,721) 
hold 1,400 acres in the south and east of the district, and Pathans (15,263) 
hold 22,117 acres in the same portions of the district. Shaikhs, w'ho include 
amongst them many Hindu converts, have nine entire villages in the Sah^ran- 
pur parganah, four in Haraura, and one in Faizabad, besides 11,689 acres in 
other parts of the district. All the abovementioned sub-divisions say that they 
have settled in this district for the last 500 years. The Musalman Gujars 
number 9, .395 souls, and possess nearly 20,000 acres in Tahsils Hakur, Deoband 
and Rijrki ; Musalmafi Bajpiits (12,010) hold 26,619 acres in the same tracts ; 
Musalman Tagas (1,591) hold 2,659 acres. There are also Fakii-s (348), Mnsal- 
mau Jats (73), Meos (17), Hajjams, Mallahsand Biluches amongst the Musal- 
mdn community, 207,516 ilusaimans are unclassified in the census returns. . 


Mnsalmans. 
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Amongst them the Jojhas and Garas deserve a passing notice. The former 
declare that they assumed the apellation 500 years since ; they have two villages 
in Haraura, and possess 5,339 acres in the southern and eastern tahsils. Some of 
the Garas call themselves Mughals, whilst others say that they are descendants of 
converted Soinbansi Rajputs located hereby Akbar. They preserve the names 
of different Raj piit tribes amongst their clans, and are probably the result of 
the first great proselytising efforts of the Musalmdns amongst the mass of the 
Hindu population. The name Gara is probably derived from the new custom 
adopted by the converts of burying their dead {garna). They usually m^rry 
amonirst themselves, but one clan is knowm as the Sayyid-Gara from the fact that 
the daughters of these Garas are received in marriage by Sayyids. The PirzAdas 
of Bahat and Ambahta are a distinguished family, and the former still possess one 
village in Saharanpur and four in Faizabad. Many of the Musalman inhabilantff 
are known by the trjdes they follow ; such as Kamangars or bow-makers, 
Ti'rgars or arrow-makers, Pajawah^ars or lime-burners, converted Kanjaras 
known as Mewa-faroshan or fruit-sellers, Sabungars or soap-makers, Ivaghazis or 
paper-makers, Miumars or masons, Kangigars or comb-makers, JulAbas or 
weavers, also called Safed-baf and Ndr-baf ; Kasais or butchers, KhairAdis or 
turners, Atashbaz or firework-makers, Sikalgars or cutlers, and BhatiyAras or inn- 
keepers. From the example of the Hindus, these trades are gradually assuming 
the character of castes, even amongst the MnsalmAns, and especially amongst 
those who are descendants of converted Hindus, who in a great measure retain 
the customs and prejudices of the clans from which they are derived. The 
question of caste will be noticed hereafter ; here it is sufficient to say that the 
castes of the present day appear to be a complex, artificial system of very 
modern growth, and that the celebrated division into four great classes, though 
adopted for convenience, has no foundation in fact, if the accounts given by each 
caste of their origin can be relied upon. 

Christians are few in number, but hold one entire village in Saharanpur 
and three in Faizabad, besides 7,538 acres in other parganahs. 

The distribution of the population into the two great divisions of those 
engao'ed in cultivating the soil and those following 
Oconpations. occupations has been sufficiently noticed. The 

agriculturists, as a body, will be described hereafter. The whole population was 
divided into six classes for the purposes of the recent census, each of which was 
further sub-divided, and included all the male adults (not less than fifteen years 
of age) employed in the occupations it represented. The ^first, or professional 
class, embraces all Government servants and persons following the learned pro- 
fessions, literature, the arts and sciences, and numbered 8,768 male adults, 
amongst whom are included 7,184 purohits or family priests, 229 pandits, 89 
muazzins or reciters of the call to prayer, 30 druggists, 362 musicians, &c. The 
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second class numbers 38,107 members, and comprised all males engaged in 
domestic service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers and inn-keepers. The third class represents commerce, ,,and num- 
bered 19,531 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or 
lend money and goods of various kinds, as shop-keepers (13,961), money- 
lenders (1,871), bankers (141), and brokers (83), and all persons engaged in 
the conveyance of men and animals or goods, as pack-carriers (549^, ekka 
and cart drivers (317), and coolies (359). The fourth class includes per- 
sons possessing or working the land as proprietors (16,856), cultivators 
(94,170), ploughmen (879), and gardeners (210), and every one engaged 
about animals, as shepherds (706) and herdsmen (990). The fourth class 
numbers 114,118 male adults. The fifth class, containing 47,417 members, 
includes all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as pat- 
■wAs or necklace-makers (69), masons (379), carpenters (^,270), and perfumers 
. (55) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, as cloth- printers 
(492), weavers (17,806), tailors (2,289), and cotton cleaners (1,033); and those 
engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, as grain-parchers (675) and con- 
fectioners (223), as well as all dealers in animal, vegetable or mineral substances. 
The sixth class contains 71,112 members, including labourers (62,842), per- 
sons of independent means (92), and 8,177 persons supported by the commu- 
nity, and of no specified occupation. Altogether there are 299,053 male adults 
classified according to occupation in this district, of which nearly one-half are 
engaged in cultivating the soil. 

The description given of the houses, clothing, customs and food of the people 
under the Meerut district will apply equally well to Saharanpur. It is only 
necessary to note here any local peculiarities. The census of 1872 show that 

„ there were then 79,734 enclosures in the district, of 

Houses. , , ' 

which 49,836 were occupied by Hindus, 29,382 by 

MnsalmAns, and 66 by Christians. This shows 35 enclosures to the square mile, 

and eleven persons to each enclosure. The separate houses numbered 197,235, 

distributed as follows : — 


Clw» of bouse. 

Hindus. 


Cbrlstisns. 

Total. 

|1 

E'-S 

iS-S 

Eouaes built by skilled labour m 

n,763 

1 7,434 

103 

19,300 

94,863 

» „ unskilled labour ... 

121,597 

66,332 

6 

177,935 

788,919 . 

Total ». 

133,360 1 

63,766 

109 

197,235 

883,782 
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This return gives 88 houses to the square mile, and 4-4 inhabitants to each 
house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses is only 
10*8 per cent, on the total population, which, while higher than the provincial 
average, is below Muzaffarnagar and Aligarh. The district averages range from 
60’1 in Gurhwal to 0 in the Tarai, or, taking the Duab districts alone, from 21*9 
in Cawnpore to 2-9 in Mainpuri. ^ The town houses are of the usual fashion, con- 
structed according to the means of the owner. In villages there are few pukka 
houses, and in the north of the district, under the Siw&lik hills, the huts are 
exclusively made of grass, as mud of a sufficiently tenacious character to withstand 
the heavy rains of that tract is not procurable.. The only buildings devoted to 
public worship with any pretensions to architectural beauty are the new mosques 
at Saharanpur and Deoband and a few temples at Hardwdr. The lower classei^ 
as a rule, consume Indian-corn, bajra, jodr, and barley, and those better off 
eat wheaten unleavened cakes, seasoned with split pulses (ddl) and xsnous 
condiments. 

Although a remarkably fine mosque in the town of Saharanpur, recently 
commenced by public subscription, attests the zeal of 
the Musalman community, and a few Wahibis are 
undoubtedly found in the city, Muhammadanism does not seem to be making any 
progress amongst the people ; but, on the other hand, Hinduism has received a 
severe shock, and even the popularity of Hardwar and the Him&layan tirtha*, 
or places of pilgrimage, is not so great as before. Christianity, however, has 
not made its influenoo felt, and, in fact, the great mass of the people is witbont 
any religion of any kind. Civilization, whilst it has sapped the foundations 
of the old systems of belief, has not given the people anything which can 
supply their place. This is perhaps a necessary consequence of all progress, 
but still it is one to be deprecated as containing the germs of some political and 
social difficulty for the next generation. 

The Ludhiana Mission, organised under the care and supervision of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America,* extended its operations to' 
Saharanpur as early as the year 1835, when the Reverend J. R. Campbell 
settled in this station, and laboured conscientiously for many years. He opened 
an English school in connection with the Mission in 1837. This institution was 
at first naturally regarded with grave suspicion, and the number of the pupils 
did not exceed 40 ; now there are 345.2 They receive a good sound education, 
and so alive are the people generally to its advantages, that . many of the 
MunsMs in the Collector’s office have been educated there. An orphanage was 

1 Brom an intere^ng little book celled MlMiooe io Hmdfieleo, by the late Beverend J. K 
CuBpbell, page 160 . I Forty-flTe boaiden and goo day-eoholan. 


Christian Mission. 
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established in the year 1838. For a long time the average number of orphans 
was not more than 20 ; now there are 50. In the year 1863, Mrs. Calderwood, 
the wife of the present Missionary, set up a girls’ school, of which there are at 
present three, with an attendance of from 60 to 70 pupils. In 1849, the mem- 
bers of the Native Church were only eight ; there are now' 25 or 29, and the 
whole Native Christian community numbers 302 souls. The Llission premises 
are commodious, a!id include an excellent church, with an average congregation 
of 100. In 1871-72, four converts were gained, and the Reverend A. P. Kelso, 
while acting for Mr. Calderwood, lately introduced an excellent practice of 
sending some of the orphans to Rurki, and apprenticing them to the work- 
shops there for the purpose of learning trades. The S. P. G. F. P. Mission 
commenced operations at Riirki iii 1862, and has continued them with varying 
success up to the present time. The school has done much for the town and 
neighbourhood ; and in 1872 the Reverend J. Gavin, Chaplain of Riirki, who 
manages the institution with the assistance of a native pastor, baptized six 
converts from Hinduism. There is no native charitable or literary association 
in the district. 


Education. 


There are no dialects peculiar to the district which demand special attention. 

The inhabitants generally speak remarkably, good 

Language. , . ^ ^ 

Urdii, a language with which even most of the pea- 
santry are fairly acquainted, and speak with a degree of purity only to be 
accounted for by their early intercourse with the Muhammadans. The Banjar^s 
and S4nsis, who are professional thieves, have a dialect of their own, but that 
cannot be considered peculiar to the district. 

Education in this district is under the supervision of the Inspector of 
. the first or Meerut Circle, in concert with the' local 

Education. 

coTunuttee, of which the Magistrate is president. The 
zila school wms opened in 1867, and has a boarding-house attached for the 
accommodation of boys from the interior of the district. The tahsili schools 
were opened in 1851-54, the halkahbandi village schools in 1860, and the 
female schools in 1866. The aided schools are under the manao’ement of 
the American Presbyterian Mission already' noticed. The towns of Deoband 
and Saharanpur are noted for their large Arabic and Persian schools, which 
are included under the head “indigenous.” In 1850 these schools numbered 
133, with 1,367 pupils, and 32 of them had then been in existence for more 
than ten years. The Sanskrit and Hindi schools at the same time numbered 
90, with 1,336 pupils, and of these 35 had been in existence more than ten 
years. The number of male children under instruction in 1850 was 2,733, 
or 5"9 per cent, of those between the ages of four and fourteen. The number 
of pupils under instruction in 1871-72 was 7,934, or 6'2 per cent. ofth<^ 
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between. the same ages. The following table gives the statistics for 1860-61 
and 1871-72 


No of pupila. 


Class of School. 



Zila (inferior), 
Tahsili. ... 
Halkahbandi ... 
Female 

Anglo-vernacu- 
lar (aided) 
Female (aided), 
Indigenous (un- ! 
aided). ... I 


In 1872 an attempt was made to collect the statistics of education amongst 
Educational statistics tlie people generally. Though confessedly imperfect, 
— the cenaua. results may be received as a fair indication of the 

state of education in the district. The statement given below shows the number 
of Hindus, Christians and Musalmans of each sex at different ages, and the 
number who can read and write (literate), with the percentage of the smne to 
the total population of the same religion, sex and age. 


Hindus. 


MusalmXns. 


C9JU3TIAK8. 


Femalet. 


12 to 20 


Literate, 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Literate. 

Number. 

6S7 0-4 

1 

90,890 


62,465 

796 1-4 

40.476 


23,471 

8,44. 21 

137, 06S 


78,093 



Females. Males. Femalts. 


2b S6| ^ 
6S 65| 


xne gins sonoois musi uavo ueeu auic w — i ■. 

the elements of primary education during these years, so that in regard to 
female education the returns are evidently very imperfect. The total number 
of males recorded as able to read and write is 6,211, or less than the number 
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under instruction in the previous year. We may, however, gather that there 
is great room for the increase of schools, and that the activity shown in the mat- 
ter of education during Sir William Muir’s admini.stration was directed towards 
supplying a want which was really felt. Even if we double the number 
of persons returned as literate in the district, still this will only give seven 
in every hundred inhabitants. There is but one native lithographic press in the 
district, and one English press, at the Thomason College. 

The Post-office statistics for three years in the last 
Post-office. , « . 1 

decade are shown in the following table : — 


Tear. 

jReceipts, 

Charges, 

Miscellaneous, savings, 
fines. 

Passengers and parcels. 

O 

t? *5 

2 5 

SSH 

? 

S 

d 

•2 £ 

o ^ 

a» 

u 

a 

eS 

a 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed and con- 
tingent, salaries, &c. 

Mail service. 

Remittances. 

Other charges, refunds, 
advances, printing. 

Cash balance. 

Total charges. 

1861-62, 

106 


100 

5,398 

6,575 

12,179 

4,209 

M 

9,139 


26 

13,428 

1866-66, 

38 

S.S 

s«s 

8 189 

■IlXIliyj 

18,296 

6,240 


10,065 


106 

18,296 

1870-71, 

1,531 


11,179 

21,89U 

11,286 

45,886 

1! 698 

H 

20,387 


178 

45,886 


In addition to the above, receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows amounted 
to Bs. 2,362, and the expenditure to Rs. 1,113 ; the receipts for service postage 
to Es. 14,376, and the expenditure to the same amount, making a total receipts 
of Es. 28,917. The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71:— 



1861-62. 1 

1865-66. 

ld70-7l. 



« 
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1 

1 

n 
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to 
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Letters. 

d 1 

to ' 

> 

Parcels 

Books, 

Letters. 

63 

P4 

09 

Parcels. 

■ 

O 

o 

n 

Letters. 

63 

en 

CD 

Parcels. 

■ 

M 

O 

o 

ea 

Received ... 

120,888 

i 

7,121 

914 

738 

157,831 

10,111 

1,956 

1,273 

278,464 

14,430 

2,117 

3,076 

Despatched, | 

117,536 

1,826 

1,673 

200 1 

! i 

142,211 

2,269 

1,926 

399 

195,619 

3,741 

697 

878 


There are twelve Imperial Post-offices in the district, viz., Saharanpur, 
Amhahta, Bahat, Deoband, Gangoh, Hardwdr, Jawalapur, Manglaur, Naknr, 
Bampur, Eurki and Sarsawa : and twelve District Post-offices, viz., Badgaon, 


Chilkana, Fatehpnr, Landhaura, Lakhnauti, Mohand, Muzaffarabad, Ndgal^ 
K4nauta, Raipur, Sultanpur and Titraun or Titron. 
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There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follow 
Jails, ' The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 

406, in 1860 was 131, and in 1870 was 216 ; the ratio 
per. cent, of this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 
1865 (868,483), was in 1850, -047 ; in 1860, -015 ; in 1870, -025. The number 
of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,251 and 1870 was 785, of whom 15 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 493. In 1870 there 
were 444 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength 
of 205’55. Of these 31 died, or 14”35 of the total strength. The cost per 
prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations Rs. 17-0-3; clothing Bs. 2-1-8; 
fixed establishment Rs. 11-15-8 ; contingent guards Rs. 5-12-0; police guards, 
Rs. 2-6-10; and additions and repairs Rs. 6-6-10, or a total of Rs. 46-3-9. The 
total manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,539, and the aver- 
age earning of each prisoner to Rs. 7-1-11. In 1870 the Muhammadan pri- 
soners numbered 231, and the Hindus 447. There were four prisoners under 16 
years of age, 494 between 16 and 40, 147 between 40 and 60, and 38 above 
60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were - agriculturists, 
225, labourers, 273, and shop-keepers, 38. 

The chaukldars or village watchmen numbered 1,624 in 1873, or one to 
each 447 inhabitants. They have recently been reorganised under the provi- 
sions of Act XVI. of 1873, and their cost is now 

.Police. , 

defrayed from the municipal cesses at about the rate 

of Rs. 3 a month for each man. ^ This, with the re-allocation of the regular 

police, leaves little to be done for the watch and ward of the district. The 

regular police during. 1873 numbered 843 meu of all grades, costing Rs. 95,3f2 

per annum, of which Rs. 7 1,390 were chargeable to the Provincial Revenue. 

The proportion of police to area is one to 2 '64 square miles, and to the total 

population is one to every 1,048 inhabitants. Tlie following table shows the 

statistics of crime for several years, and the mode in which the police have dealt 

with cases cognizable by them : — 


Cases cognizable by the police. 
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2 

6 
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1 

11 
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3 

1 

9 
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1,251 
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5 

1 

.4 
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77-0 
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3 

— 

8 

933 
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18,797 

2,420 

2,336 

1,U12 

1,906 

1,483 
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In the more heinous offences the police have been successful in their convic- 
tions, but in petty burglaries and thefts, especially catfle thefts, the returns for 
the last ten years show some inability to grapple with these offences on 
the part of the police that contrasts unfavourably with other districts. Un- 
doubtedly the presence of a large Gujar community, whose profession is cattle 
lifting, has much to do with this state of affairs. The scarcity of 1868-69 led 
to some* increase in the number of petty offences during its prevalence, but on 
the whole there is little abnormal in the crime calendar of this district. There 
are first-class police-stations at Saharanpur, Gangoh, Eoorkee, Fatehpur, 
Jaw^ldpur, Deoband, and Eampur; second-class stations at Nakur, Bahat, Chil- 
kdna, and Manglaur ; and third-class stations at Sarsawa, Nagal, Mohand, Sul- 
tanpur, Kunari, Badgaon, Nanauta, Bhagwanpur, Muzaffarabad, Mirzapur, 
Basi, and Dausni. There are also outposts at Gagalhera, Mandaoli, Phandpuri 
(Eahmanpur), M4n Singh ke Tanda, Kankhal, and Hardwar. 

As early as 1853 the question of the existence of the practice of kilting female 
^ infants amongst the Eajput tribes attracted the atten- 

tion of the authorities in this district. Mr. Craigie, the 
Magistrate, set inquiries on foot ; but as the Tahsildars reported that the practice 
had died out, the matter was allowed to drop. In 1862, the Inspector-General 
of Police recommended the adoption of the rules for repression which had been 
found so successful in Agra and Mainpuri, and these were introduced with some 
success into 171 villages amongst the Giijar, Eajput and the Kalikanthawdla 
(those wearing a black necklace) Jats. One result of the inquiries that were 
now set on foot was the discovery that the Jats were not so universally guilty as 
had been supposed. A regular census of the suspected clans was then taken in 
hand, and the provisions of Act VIII. of 1870 were enforced against the Pundir 
Eajputsin 64 villages, other Rajputs in 17, Gujars in 136, Jats in 18, Tagas in 
six and Kolis in one village. Five of these villages recur twice, so that the true 
number of villages proclaimed in 1871-72 is 237. The special census of the 
same year gave a total popidation of 52,375 souls, of whom 11,721 were boys 
and 5,222 were girls, the percentage of girls to children being only 30'8. The 
percentage varied from 23 amongst the six villages of the Tagas to 31-8 
amongst the Gujars. The returns of 1872-73 show 239 villages on the pro- 
claimed list, inhabited by 52,996 souls. The births during the year were 1,328 
boys and 1,273 girls, or 50 per miUe of the total population. The deaths of 
infants under one year recorded during the same period showed 252 boys and 
235 girls. The rules drawn up under the Infanticide Act were carefully worked, 
with the result of the conviction of 49 persons for evasion, whilst 118 inquests 
were held, and post-mortem examinations were made on the bodies of 21 infants. 

In 1873 the standard of exemption was lowered* to 35 per cent, of female 
children in a village instead of 40 per cent as before, and the result of Ae 
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revision of the records in accordance with these orders was found to give 118 
Gujar, 50 Pundir (Rajputs j, 12 Rajput of other tribes, 19 Tagd, 26 Jat, 10 
Koli, and 2 Musalman villages. In June, 1 873, 44 villages were added to the list, 
giving a total of 27 7, with a population of 5 1 ,838 souls, of whom 21,604 were male 
adults, 13,420 were women; there were 11,396 boys and only 5,418 girls, or 32’2 
per cent, of the minor population. These figures show conclusively the necessity 
that existed for some active interference on the part of Government. The cost 
of the extra establishment, employed is .defrayed by a cess on the 2,000 “ blood- 
red and suspected” families of one rupee a year, whilst 6,302 families pay one- 
half that amount. The cess yields Rs. 5,151 per annum, and the expenditure 
amounts to Rs. 3.960. 

As a rule, the soil is owned by the village communities; the old assignees of 
the Government revenue and talukadars have disap- 
peared. Besides the money-lenders, there are hardly 
any men of note amongst the proprietary body at present existing. As 
Mr. Wynne s.ays, “ the list begins and ends with Raja Ragbubir Singh of Land- 
haura, the Messrs, Powell, and Hamullah Khan of Kailaspur.” Some account 
of the families which have exercised considerable influence in the district follows, 
but, with the exception of the Landhanra Gujars and the Ambahta Shaikhs, 
none of them claim more than a passing notice. 

The Pirzadahs of Bahat claim descent from the famous saint Bahkuddin Zak- 
ariyd of Multan, mentioned by Firishta. Their ances- 
tor, Shah Abdullah, is said to have settled at Bahat in 
the reign of Bahlol Lodi, from whoai he received several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood free of revenue, for charitable purposes. A religious assembly (urt) 
is held annually in honour of this personage. Atone time the Pirzddahs poss- 
essed considerable estates as farmers, but for many years they have had barely 
sufScient to keep up the appearance of respectability. At present the leading 
man amongst them appears to be Shah Ghulam Abbas. Some of the descen*- 
dants of Shaikh Abdiil Kaddus mentioned in the historical sketch linger in 
poverty at Gangoh. 

The Ambahta Pirzadahs, descended from Shdh Abiil Mkali, also mentioned 
hereafter, are tolerably well-to-do. They possess twenty-two villages free 
of revenue, except some patches of resumed land. Their lands yield, in cash 
alone, a rental of Rs. 7, 152 per annum, but they are much in debt. Heir principal 
men are Shdh Ali Ahmad, son of Shah Sabir Baksh, and ShMi Muhammad Kutb- 
nd-din, son of ShSh Ghulkm Sharf. The Shaikhs of Rdjupur are a community 
that once exercised considerable influence in the district. They also claim 
descent from a famous Musalmkn saint. Shaikh Rajn, the founder of the town. 
One of his descendants, named Shaikh Kalan, is celebrated in the fiscal history 
of the district as an enterprising farmer, whose operations were conducted on 
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Nawab Sbaistah Kban. 


SO extensive a scale as to necessitate the interference^ of higher authority. 
His grandsons are now in a condition barely removed from poverty. 

In the Nawabganj fort at Saharanpur, the same built by Raja Indargir 
Groshain, lives an extraordinary character, named Na- 
wah Shaistah Khan, who seldom goes abroad, and 
spends his time in the study of chemistry, or, as some say, alchymy, his object 
being the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, of which he is indeed sa'dly in 
need, although the grandson of one of Perron’s Jdgirddrs, and a relative of the 
Naw4b of Jhajhar, who had the misfortune of being hanged fn the mutiny. 
When the jdgir of Jhajhar was confiscated, Shaistah Khan and other loyal 
members of the family were allowed a small pension, not more than suffi- 
cient for them to live upon ; and a journey to London, undertaken for the purpose 
of appealing against the decision of Government, involved him deeply in debt. 
He returned thence to end his days in poverty at the residence which his 
grandfather once occupied as commandant of Saharanpur under General Perron. . 

Amongst the old Musalman talukas broken up since the British occupation 
of the district, were the jaeddda of Nijabat Ali KhanS and Mandal Pathan in 
1806, and the mukarari of Murtaza Khan, consisting of thirty-one villages 
known as Taluka Patehar in 1813-14. 

^e Turkman colony at Lakhnauti, all true Shiahs, is said to have been 
founded by a detachment from Babar’s army. In later days their chief obtained 
possession of Tappa Kaini, comprising twenty-one vil- 
lages near Gangoh. This taluka was broken up in 
1809, on the death of the last acknowledged chieftain, Bahrmand Ali Khan, who 
left no male issue, and whose surviving relatives are now in a state of miserable 
poverty. A colony of Afghans, under lluhammad Anwar Khan, settled at 
Patehar in Parganah Sultaupur, during the Rohilla supremacy, and obtained an 
• estate, which ultimately came to include thirty-four villages. The estate was 
resumed in 1814, and Ali Ahmad Khan, the present head of the family, is 
now a tahsildar. Pitambar Singh, Rana of Jusmor, the titular head of the 
The PondirBajaof Jus- Pundir clan of Rajputs, manages to subsist at the .vil- 
lage of Jusmor in the north of the Raotala. The his- 
tory of his childhood is a tale of rascality and spoliation, for he was left an orphan 
in his infancy, and the remainder of what had been once a fine estate, compris- 
ing Tillages in the Diin as well as in this district, was nearly all frittered away 
dishonest agents. He, too, has little more than a bare subsistence allowance. 

On the high land overlooking the left bank of the Solani river, about nine 
Rao» of Sakrauda and miles north-west of Riirki, stands Sakranda, once a 
stronghold of the Musalmhn Pnndirs who bear the 


TuTkmaas of lakhnauti. 


Kheti. 


^ See Bubieqnently, under fiscal history, 
f arabad and Saia&m. 


* Comprising Bahat, Jabangirabad, Mnzaf- 
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title of Rao. Under the Rohilla Government, in the time of Zdbita Eh^, the 
Sakrauda Raos had sutBcient influence to have the lands occupied by ihAiri 
separated from the neighbouring parganah of Jaurasi under the name of Tappa 
Sakrauda. This tappa at the settlement in 1839 was found to consist of 
fifty-five villages, of which only eighteen were cultivated. The remainder was 
measured ofl with the large tract included in the Kansrao and Kheri jungles. 
Mr. Thornton settled sixteen of the cultivated villages with the zamindars, to 
whom an allowance of ten per cent, on the land revenue was allotted, whilst the 
malguzars obtained a hereditary and transferable right in their villages.^ Bao 
Muhammad Ali Khan is now the leading man of the community. The Kheri 
tappa had a similar origin, and was owned by the Raos of that place. It con- 
tained thirty-nine villages at the settlement in 1839, of which only nine were 
cultivated, and of these Kheri and Alawalpur are situated on a high isolated 
piece of land in the centre of the khddir, and the remaining villages lie within 
the khddir. In the early settlements the entire tappa was considered one estate, 
and assessed at a v^ery moderate land-revenue. At the fourth settlement an 
enhancement took place, and Babar Khan, the surety for the payment of the 
revenue, was admitted as malgnzar in the following year. In 1820-21 the 
zamindars recovered their jiossession, and a settlement for ten years was made 
with them from 1830-31, after a division was made into four pattis. Mr. 
Thornton broke up the tappa by distributing the assessment separately over 
each of the ten villages that he found possessed of cultivated lands, and by 
including the remainderin the waste tract placed at the disposal of Government. 
(See Wastes.) 

Raja Ramdayal Singh, the Giijar proprietor of a vast estate held at a fixed 

The Landhaura muka- revenue (mukarari), was the most important personage 
rari. jn district at the conquest, and since, he and his 

family have exercised considerable influence on the progress of events in the 
Saharanpur District, a more detailed account of his family and their possessions 
will not be out of place.* The Landhaura family trace their origin to one 
Chandhri Manohar Singh of the Khubar got of Gujars, who received in 1173 
hijn (1759 A.D.) from Najib Eihtin, Rohilla, the grant of some 505 villages and 
31 hamlets on a fixed revenue. The Rohilla leader was at that time engaged 
in consolidating his acquisitions in the Upper DuAb, and was glad to purchase 
the assistance of such a powerful ally as the head of this great sub-division of 
the Giijar clan. Manohar Singh was succeeded by lAl Kunwar, and he by 
Budh Singh, Mohar Singh and Raja Ramdaykl, the last of whom was found in 
possession of 794 villages and 36 hamlets at the British occupation in 1803, 

* Set. Bep. I, 86-91. * Mr. Thornton’s report of 1839, 1, Set. Kep. 98 j Sel. Her. Bee. 

N.-W. P., 306, and the Board’s Becords peusim are the principal authorities This histor/ ia also 
refill ia showing how our itatesmen got rid ol troabiosome oittshroom-poteDtatWe 
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representing the gradual acquisitions of himself and his predecessors in the 
troubled times of the Eohilla and Marhatta Governments. The Raja then paid 
a fixed annual revenue amounting to Rs. 1,11,597, which was confirmed to him 
for life.' A list of his villages was obtained from him in 1810 A.D., which 
showed in the column for proprietors the Raja’s own name as proprietor of 496 
villages and 31 hamlets ; the names of other persons as proprietors of 35 villages 
and five hamlets ; and in the remaining 260 villages this column was left blank, 
and the villages were therefore known as ‘ khdnaMdlC The estate lay for the most 
part in the Saharanpur District and the northern portions of the Muzaffarnagar 
District. Raja Ramdayal died on the 29th March, 1813, and the revenue of 
the year 1812-13 was collected direct from the cultivators. The arrangement 
made with the Raja was only for his life, and the estate then came under a 
regular settlement. Mr. Chamberlain, the Assistant Collector, was despatched 
from Meerut to make such inquiries on the spot as were considered necessary. 
He found that th(! estate comiirised 827 vdllages and 36 hamlets, in which the 
Baja’s heirs claimed 596 villages and all the hamlets as theirs by right as pro- 
prietors, and put forward two farmdns, one by the Emperor Aurangzeb and the 
other by the Emperor Jahan Shah, in support of their pretensions. Mr. Cham- 
berlain found that these farmdns were forgeries ; but that the Raja and his 
ancestors had been in possession of the 505 villages and 31 hamlets entered in 
the lease granted by Najib Khdn, for nearly sixty years. 

The Board of Commissioners concluded engagements for these villages with 
Settlement on Kara- Raja’s heirs, but only as occupants claiming the 
dayal’3 death. proprietary right, leaving it to some future period to 

settle the question between them and those in the villages who claimed the 
same rights. In those cases where the Raja’s heirs acknowledged the proprie- 
tary right to be vested in others, the villzage amindars were ascertained, and 
the settlement was made with them. The grounds of this temporary postpone- 
ment of the complete settlement of the estates were apparently a feeling of 
consideration for the family of Ramday&l, both on account of the great altera- 
tion that must in any case take place in their circumstances, and also because 
the deceased Raja had always exerted himself to support the measures of 
Government. In many of the villagas settled with the Raja’s heirs, claimants 
appeared, who were acknowledged to be possessors of the proprietary right ; 
but still their position was ignored for the time being, on the plea that the Raja 
had asserted his claim to the proprietary title in all these villages by the list he 
furnished in 1810 A. D., and had held the fiscal management of them for a 
very long period. It was, moreover, considered to be more expedient that the 
claims in the entire estate should be investigated and decided upon at one and 
the same time. 


^ lioard’B Bee., October, 1, 1804, September, 30, 180S. 
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Apiongst the 505 villages and 31 hamlets taken to formlheLandhsani estate 
SuWivisiona of the in 1815, were five small taluhas which the Baja .had 
mukararu made over to a similar number of distant relatives. 

This distribution was confirmed by the Raja’s heirs. Kunwar Siwii Singh, the 
eldest son of Raja Ramdayal had predeceased his father, leaving a widow, Rani 
Sada Kunwar, and a son, Badan Singh, by another wife. Disputes arose 
between these regarding the disposition of the remaining villages, which, at length, 
were settled by the intervention of Nain Singh as arbitrator, who assigned 
taluka Thitki to Khushal Singh, the second son, under charge of his mother, 
Rani Dhan Kunwar, whilst the remainder of the villages were divided into two 
talukas, and given over to B4ni Sada Kunwar and Badan Singh respectively. 
The subsequent fiscal history of these talukas will best be told firom Mr. B. 
Thornton’s accurate and careful report. 

Taluka Thitki, held by Khushdl Singh, consisted of 239 villages, 17 biswas 
and 11 hamlets. The Rani entered into engagements for the entire estate, at a 
revenue for 1221 fasli (1813-14 A. D.) amounting to 
Rs. 1,90,475, with a progressive increase for the remain- 
ing year of the settlement. Mr. Chamberlain, who made this assessment, imnsi- 
dered that it would leave the R4ui a net profit of Rs. 16,000 a year ; but though 
this was the proportion of the gross assets allowed by the regulations, he con- 
sidered it insufficient to maintain the rank and situation of the family, and 


Taloka Thitki. 


he estimated the profits derivable' from IS^^ villages held free of revenue at 
Rs. 15,000, and further recorded that the R&ni possessed a large sum in mon^ 
tmd Government securities. In November, 1817, Government directed the 
reUnqnishment of the progressive increase to the revenue, and the deduction 
of one-eleventh from the initial assessment, thus leaving the annual charges at 
' Rs. 1,73,405. In November, 1820, the Government farther permitted Khushdl 
Singh to continue to hold the 15^ revenue-free villages on the same terms 
as a mark of favour. The next settlement was made for seven years, 1226 to 
1232 fasli (1818-19 to 1824-5 A. D.), and was accepted by the Rini Dhan Ktm- 
war on behalf of her son at the land revenue of 1225 fasli, the last year of the 
previous settlement. She subsequently refused to abide by the agreement, ai^ 
the Collector was directed to form a village settlement. Scarcely had this 
been done when the Rdhi again applied to be admitted to settlement. Mr. 
Ross, the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, was then (1822) on tour 
in the district, and finding that the Bdni had, in the interval between the 
settlement with herself and that with the village zaminddrs, successfully used 
her influence to cause a decrease of cultivation, and compel a reduction of 
revenue, he considered that whilst she had, by her own act, foregone the^ posi 
fion to which she had ori^nally no clear right, it wm also in every point of 
view desirable that the settlement should be made with the village occupmi^ 
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who at the same time asserted themselves to be proprietors. He proposed, how- 
ever, that as it had not yet been decided that Khushal Singh had not any 
right in the villages, a sum of five per cent, on the actual collections should be 
allowed him in addition to the proceeds of the 15^ villages which he then 
enjoyed free of revenue. 

The sanction of Government to these arrangements was communicated to 
the Board in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s letter of the 18th July, 1822, but it was 
also distinctly laid down that the five per cent, allowance on the collections 
made to the young Baja Khushal Singh, and his mother the Bani Dhan Kunwar, 
was not an acknowledgment of right, and that the circumstances of the family 
were among the considerations which induced Government to accede to the 
proposal. The error that would have been committed had the taluka of Thitki 
again been subjected to the Rani was strongly insisted on. Subsequently 
the proprietary right was adjudged to belong to the village zamindars, and 
not to the muharariddr ; the allowance was, however, continued to Khushal Singh 
up to his death. On the death of Rani Dhan Kunwar, the question as to the con- 
tinuance of the allowance to Lad Kunwar, widow of Khushal Singh, was again 
brought foi ward, when it was riiledi that the allowance was a personal stipend 
whiqh ceased on the death of the grantee. The revenue-free villages, however, 
still remained, and were continued to Lad Kunwar for her life.^ On her death 
the proprietary titles were investigated, and settlements were made with the 
village zamindars. 

Taluka Jabarheri fell to Rani Sada Kunwar, and consisted of 49 villages 
and three biswas. She refused to agree to the land revenue on eleven villages, 
but accepted the remainder, of which the assessment amounted, to Rs. 26,578, 

. with a progressive enhancement. As in Thitki, the pro- 

(I ADSiTHlGna ^ ^ 

gressive enhancement was relinquished, and a deduction 
of one-eleventh made from the revenue by Government in 1817, leaving the 
assessment at Rs. 24,162. The second settlement for seven years was made by 
Mr. Moore with the R4ni on the assessment of the last year of the expired set- 
tlement 1225 jasli or (1817-18, A.D.). In 1822, Mr. Ross proposed this 
arrangement for confirmation, not on the ground that the Rani had been found 
to possess a right in the vUlagas, but because, whilst few of the village head-men 
had expressed dissatisfaction at being continued under her and she had regularly 
discharged the revenue, no sufficient ground was found to exist for taking 
the fiscal management out of her hands. Government sanctioned Mr. Ross’s 
proposals, but at the same time explained the provisions of Regulation Vll. 
of 1822, and pointed out the propriety of at once commencing the detailed 
settlement of the taluka ; the object being the ascertainment and record of 

1 board, 18 th AoTeoibi-r, laSB, 211 . * Government to CommiMiimer of Delhi, 

ber Ist; 1823. 
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the nature of the rights of the persons admitted to settlement under the 
claim of being proprietors of the indiddual villages on the one hand, and of 
the heirs of the late Raja on the other hand. Mr. Ross had simply stated the 
position of the parties at the time, without detailing the circumstances 
which had brought them to this position. On this vague statement the Govern- 
ment were led to imagine, from the presence of acknowledged village proprie- 
tors side by side with a settlement made with the late Raja’s heirs, that there 
might be a tenure of the nature of a talukaddri existing in the estate. It was 
to clear up this question, and settle all existing rights, that Mr. Thornton, 
in 1836, undertook the examination of the settlements of these talukas noticed 
hereafter. 

Mr. Turner made the settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822, and assessed 
a revenue of Rs. 24,000 on the taluka, which took effect from 1 2i\ fasli (1833-34 
A. D.). An arrangement was made for the payment of the balances that had 
accmed, but these were remitted at the recommendation of Mr. Thornton. 
Mr. Turner had recorded the Rani’s inability to undertake the fiscal manage- 
ment of the taluka, and had prevailed on her and Rani Dhan Kunwar of Thitki, 
who had previously been on very bad terms with each other, to , come to the 
following arrangement: — Rani Dhan Kunwar was to be-jointly responsible, 
with Rdni Sadd Knnwar for the Government revenue, and to take half the net 
profits that should remain. “ From the gross profits, Edni Dhan Kunwar was 
to deduct the usual percentage for .standing security for the moiety of revqpuo 
due from the other. She was to advance the instalments as they became due, 
and deduct the interest due on this account; and she was to repay herself for 
the expenses of collection, — the actual management being to vest in her. After 
the death of Rani Dhan Kunwar, her heirs Rani Lad Kunwar, &c., took her 
responsibilities and engagements. Rani Sada Kunwar was thus free from 
keeping up any establishment for the management of the taluka, but of course 
her profits from it were as small as her partners might choose to make them, 
still she gained by the reconciliation with the other party, for though she 
became dependent on their bounty, they treated her well ; and besides the 
resources above mentioned, they still had a large hoard of Raja R&mdayal 
Singh’s accumulations stored in their house at Landhanra. 

“ The settlement proceedings for this taluka were sent to Mr. Thornton for 
revision, together with the remainder of the settlements of the estates comprised in 
the Deobami Tahsildari. The right of the Rani had not been investigated, and 
the amount of her demand on the communities had not been limited, nor even had 
her actual demand Keen recorded. Soon after Mr. Grant joined the district 
as Officiating Collector, the complaints of the village communities led him to 
call on their representatives for a list of their rentals. In his letters of the 4th 
«ad 11th April, 1835, he strongly urged the propriety of a settlement with tlw 
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village communities, as did Mr. Lewis in his report of the 9th January, 1836. ” 
Large balances had accrued for some years, and at length the Board of Revenue 
directed the Collector to take the management of* the taluka into his own hands. 
It was found that most of the villages had been sublet to the village com- 
munities, and by collecting according to these leases for the years 1235-38 fasli 
fl 827-28 to 1830-31 A. D.), there was realized in excess of the revenue a sum 
of Rs. 4,122. The examination of the rights in the taluka was made by Mr. 
Thornton, who found it contained 34 villages. In nine of these the settlement 
was made with the resident proprietary community. In four small villages, 
where the Rani’s ancestors had located the cultivating community, the settle- 
ment was made with the residents as proprietors, whilst a malikdna or proprie- 
tary allowance of ten per cent, on the Government demand was allotted to the 
R^l. In three othercases, where the cultivating community opposed the claim 
of the R&ni, the dispute was referred to aibitration. Of the remaining eighteen 
villages, four belonged to Niimagar in the Muzaffarnagar District, and fourteen 
were settled with the R4ai in full proprietary right. In mo.st of these villages, 
however, the remains of an agricultural brotherhood were found, whose landii 
were transmitted hereditarily. In many of these cases the brotherhood were 
said to have been originally located by the ancestors of the late Raja Ramday^, 
and to them the position of hereditary cultivator, with a right of occupancy at 
a fixed money rate, twenty per cent, above the Government demand, was 
gr^pted at the settlement. 


Taluka Baledh, assigned to Badan Singh, son of Siwai and grandson of i 
Taluka Baledh. Ramdayal, consisted of twenty-four villages, of which 

he accepted the assessments made on twenty. At the 
second settlement for 122b to 1232 fasli the taluka was again settled with 
Badan Singh, but he failed to fulfil his engagements, and a village settlement 
was made from 1819-20 to 1824-25 (1227 to 1232 fasli). The only village in 
which a proprietary right was declared in his favour wm Baledh khas, his resi- 
dence. The village of Babail, which he had held for some time free of revenue, 
was continued to him, but subsequently the proprietary rights in this village 
also were found to belong to others. 


Taluka Runja belonged to Kora Singh, and he entered into arrangements 

Taluka Kunja. ^ villages it comprised. At the second 

settlement for 1226 fasli (1818-19 A.D.), his son, 
Biji Kngh, was admitted to engagements. It was this Biji Singh who har- 
boured the great gang of dakaits that plundered Bhagwanpur and the treasore 
escort from the Jawaldpur Tohsili in 1824. Kunja was besieged by a party of 
the Dehra regiment, under the Hon’ble J. Shore and Colonel SToung, ^ a 
party firom Sah&ranpnr led by Mr. Grindall, the Magistrate. Biji Singh fell 
in the defence with a large number of his followers, and the villages of Tah^ 
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Kdnja were settled with the resident proprietaiy bodies. Talaka held 
Taluka Dadii. Gulab Singh, consisted of thirty-two villages and 

two hamlets, and he entered into engagements for all 
except one village. The second settlement, from 1818-19 A.D., was made w^tU 
Mohar Singh, son of Giilab Singh, but he failed to meet his engagements, and 
a village settlement was made with the resident cultivating communities in 
1819-20 A D. (1227 /agli). 

Taluka T^heri was held by Rdni Daya Kunwar, the widow of Bakht Singh, 
Taluka Taiheri. Consisted of '24 villages and three hamlets, for all 

of which she engaged at an annually progressive revenue 
which in 1225 /asli amounted to Rs. 16,941. At the second settlement in the 
following year, the demand was reduced to Rs. 15,000. lu 1822 the occupant 
zammdars of 17 out of the 24 villages complained to Mr. Ross of the exactions 
of a farmer to whom the Rani had made over the entire taluka, being herself 
nnable to manage it. Mr. Ross cancelled the engagements, and admitted the 
zammdars to settlement. Taiheri khas, the residence of the Rani, was settled 
with her in full proprietary right, and an allowance of five per cent, on tho 
revenue of the remaining villages was allowed to her, pending the decision of 
her claim to the proprietary right. This state of things continued until her 
death, when the allowance ceased. Taluka Jataul was held by Kura Singh, and 
Talukas Jataul and Chaun- consisted of 49 villages and 13 hamlets, which, owing 
to the refusal of Kura Singh to accept the terms offered, 
were settled with the village zamindirs. Taluka Chaundaheri consist^ of 42 
villages and two hamlets, held by Basawan Singh, who also refused to engage 
for the revenue assessed. A similar course was adopted in his case.^ 
the great Gujar estate was broken up. 

^ The following table sununarises the hUtory of the whole mukanri, coniisting in 1S13-14 
of 827 Tillages and 36 hamlets : — 

. With whom settled in When settled with the Ntmhtr of 

Name of taluka. ,8,3.14 village proprietors. — j- 

Villages. Huileta. 


Name of taluka. 

With whom settled in 
1813-14. 

When settled with the 
village proprietors. 

• •• 

Village proprietors 

1813-14 

Thitki ... 

Bani Dban Eunwar and 
Ehashm Slogb. 

1881 

Jabarberi 

Badau Singh 

11 villages in I8IS-I4, 
remainder in 1836 

Baledb 

Klinja 

D4dU 

Tilheri 

J&taul ... 

Chaundaheri... 

Bdnf Sada Kuntrar 

Kora Singh ... 

Gnlib Singh ... 

Daya Kunwar ... 

KBra Singh m 

Baaiwau Singh «. 

4 villagea in 1813-14, 

30 ditto in 1819-03 

1831 

1819-20 

1823 

1813^14 

1813-14 
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Fortunately for the owner of Landhaura khas, he came into possession as 
a minor, and his estates fell under the administration 

1850 - 1866 . 

of the Court of Wards. Arrangements were made in 
1853 for .the household expenses of the minor Baja Eaghubir Singh and his 
mother, and the management of the estates in their respective districts wa_8 vested 
in the Collectors of Saharanpur and Meerut. In 1854 these comprised 38 
villages or portions of villages, yiehling in the Saharanpur District a revenue 
of Rs. 26,000 a year. Subsequently the Raja received eleven villages in 
reward for good conduct during the mutiny and two by purchase. Before the 
mutiny his profits amounted to Rs. 4,992 besides six villages held in direct 
management. In 1863 the profits rose to Rs. 7,748 on the villages which were 
sublet, besides 16 villages paying Rs. 7,872 held under direct management. 
Eaghubir Singh died in 1868, some say from poison, and his widow has adopted 
one Nathu Singh, a relative of her husband’s mother. By this adoption the 
headship of the Giijar clan has passed away from the Khiibar got, and has, 
therefore, been the cause of much irritation amongst the members of the family. 
This year (1874), a person claiming to be Eaghubir Singh appeared at Naim 
Tal, and demanded to be recognized and put in possession of the Landhaura 
estates. His history runs that he was half-poisoned and half-burned, and waa 
then thrown into the Ganges river, whence he was rescued by a mendicant, with 
whom he has remained from 1 868 until now. 

On the 2nd of October, 1803, immediately after the capture of Aligarh, the 

, „ , , . Governor-General appointed the Collectors of the 

Early fiscal history, . . ‘ 

■ border districts to take charge of the country con- 
quered from Sindhia, and provide for its administration, subject to the orders O'f 
the Commander-in-Chief. They were further directed to divide the districts 
into three divisions, to be attached to Etawa, Muradabad and Fatehgarh, 
respectively. The Commissioners met at Koil on the 28th October, 1803, and 
proposed the distribution of the conquered territory into four divisions. 
The first portion comprised the present districts of Saharanpur, Muzaifarnagar 
and a part of Meerut, altogether fifty-three mab4Is or parganahs. The second 
portion included Khiirja, Sikandarabad, Bulandshahr, Shikarpur, Dadri, Dasna, 
Kasna, Dankaur, Ghaziud-din-nagar (Ghaziabad), Begamabad, Malakpur, 
Garhmuktesar, and some other neighbouring parganahs, altogether thirty in 
■ number. Ihe third portion, to be attached to the Fatehgarh District, C 9 n“ 
tained Koil, Kanka, Atrauli, Dibh4i, Chhara, Bamauri, Pindrawal, Khalr, Noh, 
Chandans, Barauli, Murthal, and Pitampur, altogether twelve mah41s. The 
fourth portion, to be attached to Etawa, contained fifteen mahals, — Firuzabad, 
Sahpn, Sadabad, Kandauli, Eaya, Jiwar, Mursdn, M4t, Mah4ban, Hasan- 
garb, Qorai, Hnsain, Tuks4n, H4thra3, Jalesar, Khalflganj, Sonai, Moheriya 
and Dary4pur. The Commander-in-Chief, on the 4th November of the same 
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year, gave orders that the first division or district of Sah&ranpur should be 
divided^ into two portions, the northern and southern, and that the latter 
should be placed under the Collector of Moradabad, Mr. Leycester, whilst 
the northern portion of the district remained under Dehli. The settlement 
of the second division was entrusted to Colonel Ochterlony, the Resident at 
Dehli. The third division was entrusted to Mr. Claude Russell, the Governor- 
General’s Agent at Fatehgarh; and the fourth was placed under Mr, B. 
Cunyngham, the Collector of Etawa. 

In August, 1804, Aligarh was formed by the union of the second, third 
and fourth divisions, with the addition of parganahs 

1803*4 ' s ” 

Sikandra Rao from Etawa, and Anupshahr from Mur&- 
dabad. The subsequent fiscal history of these divisions will be found under 
the Aligarh District. The northern division of Sahiiranpar was placed under 
charge of Mr. J. D. Guthrie, and instructions were issued to all the new 
Collectors to make a settlement for one year with the aetual proprietors 
or amils^ of respectability, or, if it should be found necessary, the collec- 
tions might' be entrusted to tahsildars. All large estates were to be settled by 
the Collector in person, and, where possible, security should be taken for the due 
payment of the revenue. All arrears due to the Marhattas were to be remitted, 
and a separation was to be effected between the laind revenue proper and the 
miscellaneous duties and taxes, such as bazar and transit duties, that had been 
imposed by previous rulers. The Collectors were further instructed that 
“ while fixing a fair and equitable rate, they should remember to impress upon 
the people the inestimable advantages of the British rule, and conciliate their 
attachment and confidence.” The monopoly of the sale of salt was broken up, 
and a system of duties on the import of western salt, and the manufacture of 
salt within British territory, was substituted for it. The year 1804-5 was marked 
by the raids of the Marhattas and Amir Kh4n, and military rather thah ^ 
cal affairs demanded the entire attention of the District 
• Officers. In November, 1804, a Judge-Magistrate 

was appointed to both Sah^ranpur and Meerut, and their jurisdiction was 
defined. Both divisions, however, still remained under one Collector, who 
resided at Meerut,® and formed the settlement qf both divisions of the ^strict, 
with the aid of two Assistants. In October, 1804, the CommandeP-in-Chief 
issued instructions for the settlement for 1804-5 (1212 He directed 
the Collector to cause the Amins to examine the rent-rolls of each village for 
the years 1801-2 and 1802-3, and in all possible cases to take engagements 
from the actual proprietors at an easy revenue. Possession was to be upheld, 
and in a taluka, if the subordinate proprietors could be dis covered, they were 

* The line separating the two divisions ran throngh the middle of the present district of 
Mozaffsraagar. « Apparently here a kind of farmer. » 27tb November, ISO*, ftwfa. 
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to be admitted to engagements. All cesses were abolished, and the revenue 
was assessed on the produce of the land only. Regulation VIII. of 1793 was 
quoted for the guidance of the Collector, who was further directed to appoint 
tahsildars, who were to receive 11^ per cent, on the collections, and be respon- 
sible for the police of their respective charges. They were to give security 
equal to the largest instalment they had to collect, and were to be assisted by 
the Mnungoes. 

Though it was evidently the wish of (lovernment to make engagements 
with the actual proprietors of the land, yet it was found impossible suddenly to 
break up the great estates held on fixed rates, which in this district quite equalled 

1805-6 to 1807 - 8 . in area the lands held under a temporary settlement. 

1213 to i2i5/a»/«. Raja Ramdayal Singh of Landhanra, Raja Nain Singh, 
Rao Ramdhan Singh, Rao Ajit Singh, Zulfakdr Ali Khan and Bahrmand 
Kb&n were all confirmed in their holdings, and the first triennial settlement 
nnder Regulation IX. of 1805 was made with them, at the same rates (1805-6 to 
1807-8).^ This farming system had been the practice under the Marhatta 
Government, and even in the temporarily settled portion under the British 
Government, a system known as the amdni was in force, by which the amins or 
amila received ten per cent, on the collections made by them. In the latter case, 
the standard observed was a certain undefined proportion of the crops, which 
was collected either in kind or in cash, according to the market rates cnrrent 
in the neighbourhood. The amount of this proportion depended on the will oy 
ability of the amil. The natural consequence of this state of affairs was, that 
agriculture had been gradually on the decline in the district during the latter 
years of the Marhatta rule, the revenues had shown a corresponding decrease, 
and the people were sunk in indigence and despondency. Since the annexa- 
tion of the district, the repeated incursions of the Sikhs, Marhattas and Pin- 
d4r{s had still further caused great loss to the people, so that at the commence- 
ment of the first triennial settlement, the Collector had much to encounter before 
he could show any improvement in the revenue. 

Writing in 1807, Mr. Guthrie, however, notices a gradual improvement 
in the state of cultivation, and remarks, that whilst for- 
merly 12 to 15,000 bullocks were carried out of the 
district annually to carry grain for the armies in the field at Rs. 2-13 per 
month, a rate then considered profitable, the charge in 1805 had risen to 
Bs. 3-8, and in 1807, not only were these bullocks employed within the district, 
but was a considerable importation of cattle from the trans-Jumna 

districts. The Banjara bullock-owners, too, had taken to settled habits, and 
were then engaged in pasturage or cultivation in the waste tracts along the 

^ Boaid’a Bee., October 1, ISM ; September SO, 1806. The full history vi eedi of tbew 
talnkas will be found under tiie head of “ old families ” in the diatiiet noticee. 


Gradual improvement. 
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Jamna and under the hills, The land-revenue of 1211 fasli (1803-4) stood 
at Rs. 12,69,820 ; this rose in 1212 fatli to Rs. 13,16,237 ; in 1213 there was 
an increase of Rs. 44,506 ; in 1214 of Rs. 48,109 ; and in 1215 of Bs. 80,191 ; 
giving an actual increase in 1215 fasli 11807-8) of Rs. 2,08,444, or, if the 
revenue from lapsed revenue-free lands (Rs. 10,781) be added, of Rs. 2,19,225 
over the initial settlement of 1803-4 A.D. The improvement was further 
shown in the cultivation of the more valuable kinds of produce, such as sugar- 
cane and wheat. 

To illustrate his remarks, Mr. Guthrie prepared an estimate^ for the year 

Mr. Guthrie’s produce 1806-7 “ in three parganahs selected for the purpose, as 
estimate in 1807. being in the middle degree with respect to the fertility 

of the soil and improvement.” Having ascertained the quantity of each article 
of produce, and fixed its price according to the average rate of the market for 
that year, he calculated the proportion the value bore to the assessment, and 
then, according to the average produce of the lands, computed the extent of cul- 
tivation (for each article) necessary to yield a quantity equal to the proportion 
its value bears to the assessment. The rate at which the assessment was calcu- 
lated was in general one-half of the produce, or eight annas on the rupee, pay- 
able to Government, the other moiety being the proprietor’s share. In several 
places, however, the proprietor’s share, according to established local cnstom, 
exceeded one-half of the produce ; and the average rate of the assessment upon 
the different articles of produce would perhaps have been more accnrately esti- 
mated at the proportions of seven annas on the rupee as the Government share, 
and nine annas as the share for proprietors. The year was a favourable me, 
followed by a year of scarcity from drought. • ^ 

Estimate for the year 1214 fasli of the produce of the lands in the Sahdranpur 


District paying revenue to Government^ showing the eaifent of the cultivation 
and of the produce of the different articles^ and the proportion which the vedue 
of each article respectively is supposed to hear to the assessment. 


Articles. 

1 

Produce of 
one acre 
in maunds. 

Bo. of acres 
in 

enltirstion. 

Total produce 
at the ave- 
rage rate of 
one acre. 

Value accord- 
ing to the 
average rate 
of the market 
in 1214 fatti. 

Sngar.M ... 

ITncleaned cotton 

Toriya ... 

Carrots ... ... 

Manduva ... 

Manduwi m 

M. a. c. 

31 19 II 

0 35 1 
18 0 

a » 7 

3 29 7 

Acres. 

12,695 

17,137 

21,638 

19,941 

13.388 

18.388 

Uda. 

366,500 

16,047 

31,348 

47,023 

47,032 

Ba. 

6,01,875 

1,00,313 

25,078 

16,719 

25.078 

26.078 


■> The figures in the original are in Mghas, and tbew I hare changed into acr« for the Mitt 
•f noUoniut/ ; aee Sek Eev. Bee, N.-W. P., p. Allahabad, IS'S. 
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Articles. 

Produce of 
one acre 
in mauads. 

No. of acres 
in 

caltivation. 

Total produce 
at the ave- 
rage rate of 
one acre. 

Value accord- 
ing to the 
average rate 
of the market 
in liUJatli. 




SI. s. c. 

Acres. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Bice, 1st sort 

• •• 


5 34 0 

21,434 

125,391 

1,00,313 

„ 2nd „ 



4 6 13 

72,158 

300,936 

1,50,469 

Indian-corn 



8 31 3 

28,662 

250,781 

1,' 0,312 

Joar 



7 0 16 

17,851 

123,391 

1,00,313 

Chari (fodder) 


... 


11,870 

... 

25,078 

Bajra 


... 

3 32 6 

13,170 

60,156 

33,428 

Urd 

• •• 

... 

4 16 12 

26,662 

126,391 

1,00,3.2 

tdung 


••• 

2 25 6 

16,661 

4«,887 

50,156 

Moih 



4 33 2 

14 281 

68,965 

50 156 

Lobiya 



2 26 6 

9 520 

25,078 

16,719 

Kurjad 


a«« 

0 35 2 

16.661 

14,6 .'9 

16,719 

KangDi 


..a 

2 16 9 

12,117 

29,258 

16,719 

Sanwak 



2 16 9 

13,848 

33,438 

16,719 

Kodo 

••• 

... 

9 37 14 

6,924 

68,875 

33,438 


Total 

... 

... 

3.80,906 

1,669,115 

16,05,003 

Tobacco 




4,760 


.83,438 

Onions 


• «4 

• •• 

16,232 

• ». 

33,438 

Chena 



2 16 7 

24,255 

68,516 

33,438 

Wheat 

• *« 


7 9 11 

1,14,249 

827,579 

6,01,875 

Barley 

• •• 

• •• 

8 31 1 

6H,550 

601,876 

3,00,938 

Gram 

••• 


7 0 2 

99 969 

702,188 

4,01,260 

Arhar 


• •• 

4 15 9 

6.664 

29,258 

16,719 

Ma.«^ ' 

• •• 

*•* 

8 31 3 

13,329 

117011 

66,876 

Sarson 


«•« 

0 8 12 

3,04,668 

66,875 

66,875 

Kurr 


... 

0 17 8 

67,125 

25,078 

16,719 

Miscellaneous 


... 

6 12 16 

8,924 

62,695 

33,437 


Total 

... 

... 

6,817,725 

2,491,096 j 

16,06,002 


The table given above is useful in two ways, — it gives the opinion of a more than 
ordinary intelligent observer as to the general state of cultivation at this early 
period of British rule, and affords material for comparison with the later statistics 


of the three districts it refers to as to the amount of produce per acre before the 
introduction of the canal system. This question is noticed under each district, 
separately, but I would here once again warn the reader that, as far as I can 
see, we have not, as yet, statistics as to the productive powers of the land of such 
scientific accuracy as would warrant any but the most general conclusions to be 
drawn from them. Throughout these volumes I give only the estimates that bear 
on ^eir face an appearance of some care in their preparation, and carry with them 
the sanction of a name of established reputation. It would be beyond the scope 
of this work to add any remarks of my own, or draw those general conclusions 
which might safely be made even from the imperfect data we possess : these I 
leave for a second edition, when, perhaps, more carefully prepared statistics, and 
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a more extended experience, may enable me to educe the sound principles which 
must underlie the present heterogeneous mass of agricultural statistics.* 

Continuing Mr. Guthrie’s description of the general state of the district, he 
states his opinion that in point of cultivation, whilst superior to the lands adjoin- 
General condition of the ing Bareilly and Muradabad, Saharanpur was inferior 
district. j-q Duab districts adjoining it on the south. To- 

wards the Ganges, the lands comprised in the great mukararis ^ were flourish- 
ing, which Mr. Guthrie says “ evidently shows the happy effects of giving to 
the occupiers all the power over, and interest in the soil which is necessary for 
improvements but which may be more correctly attributed to the fact that ' 
the holders of these estates were too powerful to be trifled with, and were 
able, by their local position, their numerous forts and their clan influence^ 
to defy or buy off the Sikh invaders, and compel their Marhatta rulers to 
accept a moderate revenue. Further westward, towards the centre of the 
district, the lands showed less improvement, and near the banks of the Jumna 
the waste land bore an excessive proportion to the cultivated area. Villages 
were few, and the owners were sunk in indigence, not because the land was less 
productive, but entirely owing to this tract being constantly exposed to the 
depredations of the Sikhs. These raiders “ not only exacted from every land- ^ 
holder a tribute, denominated rdki, the amount of which was proportioned 
to Ills means, but on many occasions reduced the zaraindkrs to total ruin by burn- 
ing their villages and driving off their cattle.” The appearance of the villages 
showed the state of general insecurity ; almost every one was surrounded by a 
wall or ditch, or both, as a means of defence against invasion. 

Exclusive of Begam Sumni’s jdgir, the district was estimated to contain 
about 5,y00 square miles, or 6,289,400 local bighas,3 
which Mr. Guthrie distributes as follows : — 


The settlement. 


Lands held in muJearari^ or on a fixed assessment 
Ditto under a temporary assessment 
Ditto free of revenue... 

Rivers, hills, roads, waste, &c. 


Cultivated . , 

Be. 

, 736,000 
. 924,000 
. 617,000 


Total ... 2,277,000 


Uncultivated. 

Bs. 

337.000 

887.000 
4?4,000 

2,314,000 

3,012^000 


> The great errors at present made are, first and greatest, the entire absence of any explanatioa 
as to the mode in which the statements wete prepared, -whether allowance was made for the rain- 
faU,the presence or absence of canal irrigation, the neameea of markets, the premare of assess- 
!ncnt,the means of commanication, the existence of scarcity elsewhere which had an influence on 
the price of grain, the character of the cultivators and their landlords, the^spring-levcl of the well 
water and other similai- matters which affect the amount and value of the produce. « The 
■Uxm Applied to estates hdd on a fixed revalue, such as thoee of Rajas Bamdayal and Smu Singh. 

•Giving 1,0«6 Mghaa to the square mfle, or 1-665 bighas to an acre ; gee further, Std. Bev. 
Sec, N.-W. P, I818-a0, p. 43 J Ibid, 1881-27, p. 800. 
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At the same time, by a rough census, the population was estimated at 703,575, or 
119‘25 persons to the square mile. Except in the case of revenue-free lands, 
the amount of cultivation was computed on the spot village by village by actual 
measurement or estimate, and in revenue-free villages the total is based on the 
estimate of the kaniiago. “ In every instance where the zamindar offered 
objections to enter into engagements for the payment of what was considered 
a fair and equitable assessment, the amount produced was ascertained by the 
(actual measurement of the crops on the ground, and the extent of the land 
cultivated.” In no case was the settlement in these estates made with a farmer, 
except where the actual proprietor refused to engage. Excluding the muhararis 
•of Kamdayal and Main Singh, there were no considerable renters in the district, 
the farms being generally extremely sub-divided, yielding on an average about 
Rs. 800 a year. Mr. Guthrie’s great difficulty in carrying out the orders of 
Government in this respect was the depressed state of the smaller proprietary 
bodies, who, from want of stock to perform the business of cultivation, and from 
want of confidence in the permanency of the new rule, frequently “resigned the 
probable advantages to be gained by managing their own lands for the certainty 
of sharing a stipulated part of the produce.” 

The story of Captain Shaikh Kalan is worth reproduction, as giving what 
even in 1828 was considered an illustration of the evil “effects produced by 

summary settlements for the land-revenue of larse tracts 
Shaikh Kalan. . , . i . 

of country with an intermediate agent, whether de.sig- 

.nated as zamindar, talukadar, or revenue-farmer,” and which contributed in a 
small degree to the downfall of the talukadari system. Kalan belonged to an old 
Shaikh family in Rajupur, and early sought employment in the military service 
of the Marhattas. At the conquest in 1803 he joined the irregular corps formed 
by the British, and retired with the rank of Captain in 1810. In 1817-18, 
■when the Collector had some difficulty in arranging for the villages of E4m- 
dayal’s mukarari that had then lapsed, Kalan stepped forward and offered to 
take as many as he could get in farm. He obtained possession of 149 villages, 
of which 47 were farmed to him with the consent of the proprietary body, 34 
were given to him on account of the proprietors not attending to engage, 55, 
in consequence of a refusal to engage, and in 13 he had acquired the proprie- 
tary right by purchase. Hk mode of management is thus described by Mr. 
Reade, who was sent to investigate the affairs of this farm : — “ It was customr 
ary with this farmer to under-farm the villages to the inhabitants, and on eaA 
village, in proportion to its size, he raised his under-farming assessment from 
Rs, 200 to Rs. 600 or Rs. 700 above the Government revenue. At the end of each 
year, after the accounts had been closed, he made the defaulters execute bondp 
fpr the sums due to him on their engagements.” Bonds were also taken by 
the farmer for balances of advances made for carrying on the cultivation; ■ 
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The result of all this was, that the people were thoroughly discontented; and 
, when Mr. Boss came on deputation from the Board of Revenue into this 
district in 1822, they poured out their complaints before him. Mr. Ross made 
inquiries, and found that the conduct of Kalan in the management of his 
estate was both arbitrary and oppressive, and that the lease had never been con- 
firmed by Government. 'He recommended that the lease should be cancelled, 
and a settlement be made with the village communities. This was done, and 
gave rise to Kalan’s claim to over lakhs of rupees as damages, which was 
subsequently adjusted by an offer of Rs. 15,000 on the part of Government. 
His sons, Zamin Ali Khan and NijAbut Ali Khan, followed in the footsteps of 
their father, and engaged in the sometimes profitable business of buying up 
speculative parcels of land, and rights and interests in land of private individuals, 
at the sales by auction which so frequently took place in the earlier days of our 
rule. By a skilful management of the Civil Courts, they were able to obtain 
in Roorkee, for a trifling debt against three individuals, the lands owned by 
seventy-two persons in actual possession of their shares (see Roobkee.). This 
was, no doubt, in a great measure due to the imperfect state of the record- 
of-rights; but it speaks badly for our administration that, though the wrong 
done was discovered, the only remedy that could be found was to apply to 
the same Court that wrought the injury by way of appeal against its own 
judgment. 

The second triennial settlement was also under Regulation IX. of 1805, from 
1216 to 1218 psli (1808-9 to 1810-11 A.D.), and the assessment was to be 
framed upon the difference between the actual amount of the previous assess- 

Seeond triennial Bottle- ^eut and the actual produce of the land at its termi- 
meot for 1808-9 to 1810 - 11 . nation by adding two-thirds of snob difference to the 
annual revenue of the first settlement. Section V . of the same Regulation 
further provided that at the expiration of the year 1218 fasli a new settlement 
should be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage) for a far- 
ther period of four years, viz., 1219 to 1222 (1811-12 to 1814-15), at a fixed 
equal annual revenue formed by adding to the annual revenue of the second 
triennial settlement three-fourths of the net increase of revenue found to 
have accrued during any one year of that period.^ The second tnenpial set- 
tlement of this district was formed by Mr. H. Dambleton, and gave a land 
revenue for 1218 fasli (1810-11 A. D.) of Bs. 18,93,743,excla8iveof the great 
muhararis, or Rs. 4,78,632 in excess of the last year of the first triennial settle- 
ment. The drought of 1807-8, already noticed, produced serious embarrass- 
ments, ao that the landholders were unable at once to accede to the terms pro- 

1 It is Banecenarr to notice the peonenent Mttleaieot pro«l.ed by section 7 of RegulsUoa 

of 1805 and Kegtd»tion X. of 1807, as the contoereM/ on tUa sobject continued to oor omi 
days would fill a volome by itself. 
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posed, and reductions were allowed, amounting to Rs. 82,791 in the first 
year, and Rs. 19,480 in the last year of this settlement. The Commissioners, 
who then stood in the position of the Board of Revenue, noted the large pro- 
portion of estates in many parganahs either still altogether waste or only 
partially brought into cultivation, and recommended the exclusion of the 
northern division of the Saharanpur District, comprising the present district 
of that name and a great part of Muzaffarnagar, from the benefits of a per- 
manent settlement on this account, as well as because of the improvement 
in agriculture contemplated from the reopening of the canal. It was also 
found that, notwithstanding the anxiety of the Revenue Officers to admit the 
proprietors to form engagements, a very extensive recourse to farming still 
appeared to be necessary. The following table shows the demand, receipts and 
balances, from 1803-4 to 1813-14 in rupees as finally adjusted^ in the Provin- 
cial accounts : — 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Receipts. 

Balance. 

Charges 
of col- 
lection. 

Year. 

Demand. 

Receipts. 

Balance. 

Charges 
of col- 
lection. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 


12,71 821 

12,49,182 

22,639 

1,41,737 

1809-10, 

20,05,763 

19,90,544 

15,209 

1,19,148 

1804-5, 

IS, 11, 929 

12,18,264 

93,665 


1810-11, 

21,43,677 

21,24,887 


1,16,29( 



14,96,660 

3,813 

2,2;,9’6 

1811-12, 


2), 83, 181 

72,419 

1,22,705 

IrBcWmi 

16,06,318 


1,315 

973 

2,68,617 

1>>12-IS, 

23,29,124 

22.83,702 

40,422 

1,26.791 

1807-8, 

16,79,610 

16,78,637 

2,30,247 

18IS-14, 

26,79,817 

25,53,724 

26,093 

1,44,438 

1808-9, 


18,80,798 

2,445 


Total... 

2,04,67,363 

2,01,69,68# 

2,97,783 

18,58.984 


The balances on the whole were very small when compared with Aligarh 


and Agra, showing that the assessment could not have pressed heavily on the 
people, whilst the revenue had more than doubled. 

The next settlement was for four years, and was made under section V. of 

Quartennial settlement Regulation IX. of 1805, as already noticed. The total 
for i 8 ii-i 2 to I814-.5 A.D. land-revenue from all sources for 1218 faali, or 1810-11 
A.D., amounted to Rs. 21,43,378. The new settlement showed a progressive 
enhancement : that for the first year, or 1219 /ash', amounted to Rs. 21,56,026 ; 
for 1220 fasli, to Rs. 21,75,176 ; for 1221 fasli, to Rs. 25,79,818, and for 1222 
faslij to Rs. 26,73,904. In 1813-14 the great mukarari of Raja RamdayM 
Singh lapsed by his death.® From the occupation of the British in 1803 to the 
death of the Raja, the assessment amounted only to Rs. 1,11,597. At the first 


1 Sel. Bee., N.-W. P., 181 S- 20 , p. 870. *By 1813-14 the greater number of the talakas 
combined in the old mukararit were broken np, and settlements were made with the viliaf^ 
proprietors, whilst the villages themselves were incoi^rated with the other villages of the par- 
ganab in which they were situated, on a common list ; so that from this time the names even of 
the old talokas disappear from the public records, and their boundaries can no longer be traee4 
with any apprvMudt to accuracy. 


♦.V 
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summary settlement for five years the revenue was more than quadrupled, and 
showed as follows 


1813-14. 

1814-13. 

1815-16. 

1816-17. 

i8ir-i8. , 

Rs. I 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4,91,395 

5,53,715 

5,76,446 j 

4,78,552 

5,79,317 


Abatements were made in two of the estates, leaving the revenue at the close of 
the fifth settlement at Rs. 5,59,561. The nett settlement of these estates was 
made for seven years, from 1818-19 to 1824-25. 

The district settlement was for five years, from 1223 fasli to 1227 /asli (1815- 


Three qainquennial set- 
tlements, 1816-16 to 1829- 
36 A.D. 


16 to 1819-20 A.D.), and was made under Regulation 
X. of 1812. This settlement was extended for a second 
period of five years, or from 1228 to 12B2 fasli (1820- 


21 to 1824-25 A.D.), by orders of Government in 1818. It was during the 


currency of these settlements that Meerut and Muzaffarnagar were formed into 
separate charges. The Sikandarabatl, Tilbegampur, Ada, Dankaur, K&sna, 
Baran,Maiagarh and Ahar Malikpurparganahs were taken from the Aligarh dis- 
trict aud added to the southern parganahs of the Saharunpur district to form 


the district of Meerut, whilst the midland parganahs of Saharan pur were placed 
under a Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector resident at Muzaffarnagar. The 
subsequent history of these divisions will be found under their respective dis- 
tricts. In the meantime Regulation V II. of 1822 had been passed. The English 
copy was distributed in November, 1822, but the Persian copy was not ready 
until April, 1824, and in June of the same year the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil passed a resolution postponing the introduction of the procedure prescribed 
by the Regulation, as it was judgeofcnexpedient to attempt to carry out its pro- 
visions in the short time that would elapse before the expiry of the second 
quinquennial settlement. It was therefore ordered that a third settlement for 
five years, from' 1233 to 1237 fasli (1825-6 to 1829-30 A.D.), should be made 
at existing rates, until such time as the revision contemplated was completed. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who had been deputed to assess the lapsed mukarari of 
Raja R&mdayM, was again sent to make the fourth settlement, or first quinquen- 
nial settlement of the whole of the parganahs now forming the district. He 
appears to have ascertained the actual out-turn of each estate, including even 
profits derived from the cultivation of small revenue-free patches ; and taking 
this as his basis, he merely deducted the percentage allowed by the Regulations. 
Shortly after concluding the settlement, Mr. Chamberlain died, and was sue- 
eeeded by Mr. Calvert. The assessment was soon found to be much greater 
than the people could pay, and the Board of Commissioners directed Mr. Calvert 
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to make such remissions as he thought to be necessary. In 1817, Government 
relinquished in many cases the progressive increase that had been imposed by 
Mr. Chamberlain. The assessment, however, still remained far too high, and the 
partial’revisions that subsequently took place led to further reductions, so that 
the revenue of the last year was considerably lower than that of the first year 
of the new assessment. Similar revisions took place during the second and 
third quinquennial settlements, with the same results. 

• The settlement under Regulation VJI. of 1822 and IX. of 1833 of parganah 
Manglaur was made by Mr. Plowden in 1835 ; that of parganahs Decbandand 
Bampur in 1834, by Messrs. Louis and Turner; that of parganahs Jawdlapur, 
Jaur&si and Rurki, and tappas Kheri and Sakrauda by Mr. Grant in 1835; 
and that of the remainder of the district, and the revision of the whole of his 
predecessors’ work, by Mr. E. Thornton during the years 1836-38. The pro- 
ceedings were concluded and the records completed by Mr. M. P. Edgworth 
in 1841.1 

The district then comprised twenty-one parg.anahs, two tappas (Kheri and 
Sakrauda), and two talukas These sub-divisions were revised in 1841, and 
the number of parganahs was reduced to fifteen, in which the talukas and tappas 
were also absorbed. The measurements for the new settlement were commenced 
in 1833, and were finished in June, 1836, but were materially incorrect. Much 
land fit for, biit not under cultivation, was entered as cultivated, and no uniform 
system, for describing the soils and the land to be recorded as irrigated was 
adopted. The consequence is, that the statistics relating to both these subjects 
at this settlement are too untrustworthy for publication. The preceding assess- 
ments being found too high, Mr. Thornton proceeded to examine the fiscal 
history of each estate, and the rates of the different assessments, thus distin- 
guishing those that were feund capable of realization from those that were found 
insupportable. The principal causes of increase were the revenue from resumed 
revenue-free estates, which in 1838-39 was estimated at Rs. 1,25,000, and the 
re-settlement of the lapsed talukas of Ramdayal’s muharari. 

It was Mr. Thornton who took up the settlement of the villages comprised 
in the mukarari estate, and ascertained whether the village communities or the 
Settlement of rights in heirs of Ramdaydl were to be considered proprietors, 
the mukarari. g-g proprietary right throughout the 

district almost universally rested in the resident cultivating communities. He 
found the villages of the mukarari were intermingled with others in the district, 
so that out of a circle including forty or fifty villages, some would be of either 
kind ; and where not included in the mukarari, the cultivating community were 
acknowledged by all to be proprietors. The Rajput or Gujar inhabitants of 

^ The proceedingi of Mr. Thornton were sanctioned by 6. O. 592, dated April 2]tb, 
and of Hr. Edgworth fay G. 0. 6263, dated December 1 9th, ISIS. 
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the whole circle, however, traced their origin to a common ancestor, the hea»i 
of the common colony, so that the location of the settlements in both cases 
must have been about the same time, and due to the same cause. If in one case 
the community were to be considered proprietors, they must be equally regarded 
as such in the other case, for the only other source of proprietary right, viz., 
transfer by sale or otherwise, was not pleaded ; and in fact the heirs of the late 
Haja did not claim for themselves the proprietary right, or to be admitted to 
settlement, except for such villages as they were themselv'es in occupancy of 
as proprietors. This delay in the recognition of the rights of the real proprie- 
tors for a period of twenty years was very prejudicial, not only to them, but to 
the safety of the general revenue. Though they had been under engagements 
for the revenue, they were unable to transfer their land or borrow money on 
the security of it. Mr. Thornton writes * on this snbject, that “ the refhsal on 
the part of the revenue authorities to recognize the right has thus, owing to 
the view the people and the Court have taken of it, put in abeyance the right 
itself. Really distressing results from this have not unfrequently come under 
my notice, and I consider that much loss of revenue has ensued, particularly 
in the parganahs of the Jawal4pur tahsild4ri, where, the climate being insalu- 
brious, the people require every inducement to connect them with the soil ; and 
the suspension of their right in it, while it has prevented them from attaining 
prosperity, has offered a remarkable temptation to bad faith, for as the ‘Kb4na 
Khali’ villages were never sold for balances, these people might make any 
terms w'ith Government by a temporary abandonment of their villages, though 
in balances occasionally. How'ever these desertions were met by the tahsil- 
da" locating new persons in the abandoned villages, and thus has arisen ano- 
ther evil, — the absolute loss of the suspended right, for a community, when 
dispersed for some years, cannot be re-united at the will of a Settlement Officei, 
nor be traced ; and in the absence of all latter claimants, I have had, in some 
cases, to record, as in proprietary possession, persons of very recent occupation. 
The record-of-rights was drawn up for the first time at this settlement, and 
the smallest sub-division of the land in each village was entered, with the name 


of the manager and the amount of land-revenue due from it. Arrangements 
were made for the appointment of patwdns or village accountants, chauki- 
d4rs or village watchmen, and the selection of lambarddrs or the representative.^ 
of the village communities in their engagements with Government. 

For the year 1260 fasli (1852-53 A. D.), the demand amounted to 
Rs. 10,04,567, ginng a net increase on the previous actual receipts of R.«. l.d,r)S7. 
In 1859-60, previous to Mr. VansAgnew’s assessment, the land-rovcnuc 
amounted to Rs. 10,93,946. Mr. VausAgnew asse.‘^scd 
the district at Rs. 11,29,442 : this settlement, however, 


New settlement. 


* Set Bep., I., ISO. 
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was not sanctioned, and orders were issued for its revision. These were carried 

out by the late Mr. H. D. Robertson, and the late Mr. H. LePoer Wynne, whilst 

the final report was drawn up in 1870 by Mr. H. B. Webster.i Their assessment 

amounted to Rs. 11,38,580, or with cesses, and exclusive of jungle grants, which 

were separately assessed, to Rs. 12,47,951, and including these, to Rs. 12,97,313. 

The orders of Government on the settlement were not issued until April, 

1874, or twenty years after the first steps towards the 
Mode of assessment. , , .iit 

assessment had been taken in hand. In 1854, Mr. 

Ross comijienced the measurements, which were almost completed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Spankie when the mutiny broke out. They were con- 
tinued again at the close of 1857, and completed by April, 1858. Early in 
1859, Mr. VansAgnew commenced the assessment of 
the district, and completed it in 1863. He found the 
measurements fairly correct, and in the whole district only 107 villages had 
to be re-measured in this and the succeeding operations. The record-of-rights 
had, however, to be completely remodelled, as well owing to the natural changes 
caused by lapse of time, as to the effectsof the rebellion of 1857-58, and the no less 
serious disturbances of proprietary right caused by the great famine of 1860-61. 
Mr. VansAgnew’s mode of assessment, whilst satisfying himself, and, as subse- 
quent inquiries showed, resulting in a tolerably fair apportionment of the State 
demand, was not recorded in writing, and afforded no materials by which the 
Government could judge of the expediency of confirming his arrangements. 
As Saharanpur was the first of the old settlements to fall in, great care was 
taken in drawing up a series of rules for the guidance of the officers employed 
in revising the assessments. These rules, known as the “ Saharanpur instruc- 
tions, ” were framed by the late Mr. J. E. Colvin, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of these Provinces, and form the basis on which all subsequent instructions were 
drawn up. The main alterations made were — firstly, the reduction of the stand- 
ard by which the demand of Government was settled from two-thirds to one-half 
of the calculated assets ; and secondly, the adoption of the Panjab system of plane 
table survey instead of the cumbrous and inaccurate chain survey previously 
in use. 

In 1864, the instructions for a revision of the entire assessment were issued. 

The proceedings were to embrace an inquiry into the 
adequacy and moderation of the assessment in general, 
and the actual assessment of each village in detail ; and were to include the 
correction of the vernacular records and completion of the English records on 
the recognized system. The revision of the assessment of the Sahdranpur tahsll 


Mr. H. D. Robertson. 


^ Report, Allahabad, 1870. Tlie discrepancies as to the total of the assessment and the total of 
the area in this report are simply irreconcilable, and the figures given above are those finally 
accepted by the Board of Revenue and by Government. 
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• was accomplished by Mr. H. D. Robertson. His assessment was based upon 
soil rates. The soils were divided into rausli, ddkar, misan, and bhuda, but subse- 
quently rausli and ddkar, comprising two-thirds of the entire area, were thrown 
together as one soil. These were again snb divided into irrigated and unirri- 
gated, and for each of the six classes a set of average rent-rates was drawn up. 
The rent-rates were based upon (1) cash rents, (2) rates framed on an esti- 
mate of the average value of the average produce of the crops, and (3) the 
village rent-rolls giving (where the rent was paid in kind) the value of the 
zamindar’s share of the crops in a ^iven year. Mr. Robertson depended chiefly 
upon the cash rates; but his accepted rates are often below the cash rates in 
misan and bhdda soils, and above then in rausli-ddkar. These discrepancies are 
left unexplained. The general result, however, of his entire proceedings gave 
a land-revenue at assumed rates of Rs. 3,07,936, whilst that actually assessed 
amounted to Rs. 3,19,243, or with cesses, Rs. 3,5 1,136, or an increase in land- 
revenue over Mr. Thornton’s assessment of Rs. 49,346. Of this sum, Rs. 19,50 d 
are shown as due to canal irrigation over 28,071 acres. 

Mr. Wynne revised the assessment of tlie Deoband, Rurki and Hakur 
tahsils, for which he submitted a rent^rate report previ- 

Mr. Wynne. assessment. He at first divided the soils of each 

parganah into a number of circles, and calculated for each of these a series of 
six percentages relating to the proportion between the cultivated and irrigated 
areas, cultivated and culturable areas, manured and cultivated areas, sandy and 
cultivated areas, the number of the agricultural population, and the entire popula- 
tion to each one hundred acres. These elaborate calculations were, however, 
entirely disregarded in the actual assessment, which, like Mr. Robertson’s final 
figures, was based upon the cash rates prevailing in each circle. “ Having fixed^ 
the average rate on aU cultivated land in a circle, Mr. Wynne proceeded to select 
an average village as representative of the circle, and to graduate all other 
villages above or below this, according to their value. In doing this he must 
have been guided by the impressions received at the time of inspection, and 
have formed his own judgment as to the amount to be added to, or deducted 
from, the standard rate in each case. He then made an addition for old and new 
fallow (valuing them respectively at one-third and two-thirds of the rate on cul- 
tivation, after deducting 10 per cent, of the cultivated area for pasturage), and so 
worked out the assessment of the village. Tf he thought that assessment or its 
rate of incidence, too high as compared with the other villages m the gradua e. 
list of the circle, he lowered it summarily, so as to agree with them. The 
rental estimated on this system amounted to Rs. 16,17,066, of which only 
Rs. 66,617 was assessed upon fallow land. The revenue, with cesses imposed, 

amounted to Rs. 8,99,783^ ^ ^ — 

r^o,enia,ent review of the Saha anpar seUlement, p. a. 
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As already noted, the rental of the last year of the expired settlement is said* 
The new settlement as to have been Es. 10,93,D4G, and that of the revised 
a whole. settlement to be Rs. 11,38,580, showing a total increase 

of Es. 44,634. From the review of the settlement report, it would appear 
tliat Mr. Thornton’s revenue-rate fell at Rs. 2-6-6 per acre on the cultivated 


area, and Mr. VansAgnew’s assessment at Es. l-O-lJ. The former was cal- 
culated at 75 per cent, of the a.ssets, and the latter at 50 per cent. only. “In 
1866 the cultivated area of the district was 732,031 acres, the revenue 
Es. 11,38,580, or Ks. 1-8-10 per acre; and the rental was Es. 22,76,1.55, 
or Rs. 3-1-9. per acre. The increase in the rental was, therefore, Rs. 7,04,217 ; 
in the cultivated area, 76,190 acres ; and in the rent-rate, Es. 0-11-3, or 29 
per cent, of the increase of rental. Of the rental increase, Es. 2,36,904 
(Us. 76,190 X Rs. 3-1-9) is due to enlarged cultivation, leaving Es. 4,67,313 
to be accounted for by other causes. The Settlement Officers attribute 
Es. 79,369 of revenue, or Rs. 1,58,738 of rent, to canal irrigation, so that 
only Es. 3,08,575, or a rise of Rs. 0-6-9 per acre, or 22'8 per cent., remains 
as due to the increased competition for land and the rise in prices, — a rise which 
the Board of Revenue have sliown to have been about 18 per cent. Thus, as is 
natural in a district where so much of the rent is paid in produce, the rent-roll 
advanced pari passu with the heightened price of the produce.” 

Mr. Thornton expressly stated in his report that the demand then fixed 
“ stopped far short of a fair demand,” and wished that 
“ when a really good state of cultivation had been 
reached, a gradual approach should at each future revision be made to the sum 
fairly demandable.” Mr. Bird, too, remarked that “ Saharanpur had been partially 
very much over-assessed, and that the measures emf>loyed for collecting 
the revenue had been equally harsh and illegal ; some of the communities com- 
posed of the most industrious classes had been cruelly depressed. He looked 
to further equalization of the revenue on revision, and to an increase from 
extended cultivation.” I cannot do better here than quote the Board’s review 
on the settlement as a whole^ : — “ Saharanpur, in truth, has not been happy in 
its fiscal histoiy. The first 25 years of British rule were one long struggle on 
the one side at extracting large revenues, met by a resolute determination on 
the other to resist payment. The names of Messrs. Chamberlain and Moore 
are prominently connected with those early days. The efforts of the former to 
extract what he considered a proper revenue from Raja Eamdaydl Singh’s tenure 
ended in depopulating a large part of the district. Mr. Moore’s assessments led 
to innumerable farms, and ultimately to an uprising of the Gujars at Kunja. 
Immense balances accrued, and the district, noted as one of the richest in the 
days of the Mughal, deteriorated rapidly. The settlement of 1838 did much to 


) JLeltcr V7i, uf IStb Augast,1871, para. S5. 
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restore confidence, and to bring emigrants back. But all aoeonnts agree that 
since the recent revision of settlement, by which the burden of land-revenue has 
been more equitably adjusted, and since the rapid extension of irrigation, the 
character of the hitherto unruly communities who inhabit the district is undergo- 
ing an extraordinary change, and the increase of prosperity is marked. The 
demand of the early settlements was, in fact, never collected. Tlie settlement of 
1838-58 worked, on the whole, fairly ; but the district made little or no advance. 
Twenty-six per cent, of the district changed hands at very low rates. In many 
parts of the district, land could attract little or no capital. Population remained 
nearly stationary. Cultivation, however, had increased about nine per cent.; 
irrigation, too, had increased, but the exact amount caunot be ascertained, 
and prices had risen about 25 per cent. But neither extension of cultiva- 
tion, nor irrigation, nor, so far as could be seen, any permanent rise in rents, 
justified the assumption of a larger increase in rental than 39 per cent. To 
have taken two-thirds of that rental would have enriched the Government reve- 
nue at the expense of the tardy progress of the district, and Saharanpur owes 
its present prosperity to the moderation shown in the revision of the demand. 
The demand fixed by the Settlement Officers was eventually accepted by all 
the proprietors, with the exception of one estate.” 

The demand in each tahsil for the year 1866-67, and from the year 1883-84 

to the end of the settlement is distributed as follows 
Eesult of the assessment. „ , 

(in rupees and omitting tractions ot a rupee) : — 



Ea. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

3,45,066 

3,50,374 

2,86,154' 

3,88,700 

2,72,645 

2.617 

2,617 

158 

158 

’*'l60 

524 

624 

1.246 

1,246 

13,400 

14,408^ 

... 

... 

33,411 

3,61,607 

t 

3,67,923 

2,87,568 

2,90,104 

2,06,347 


Bevenne-free — 

(a) For life cesses, 

(b) Id perpetuity do. 
Grant 


This assessment has been confirmed for thirty years, from July 1st, 1860, 
to June 30th, 1890. All other details will be found under the parganah 
notices. 

The following table gives the collections, demand, and balance, according 
to the official returns, from 1860-61 to 1871-72. In 
CollecUoM. gg 2,346 outstanding at the 

beginning of the year, of which Rs. 623 were collected, tts. 976 were remitted 
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and removed from the accounts, leaving a balance of Ils. 747 on account of 
old outstandings : — 


Year, 

Demand, 

Collec- 

tions. 

Balances. 

Par 

= .2 
- 55 

*-« 

a 

TICCLARS 

Real. 

S 

o 

p 

OF Bala 

1 

« 

N'CB. 

Nominal. 

Percentage of balance on 
demand. 



Rg. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


1860-61 


10,80.568 

8,19,413 

2,61,155 

60,140 

1,47,240 

6,630 

47,145 

24'16 

1861-62 

••• 

10,94,305 

10,06,309 

87,9)6 

.^9,034 


• 196 

48,766 

8-04 

1^62-63 


10,97,019 

10,45.342 

51,677 

2,814 

... 

128 

48,7 ’5 

4-71 

1868-64 

u* 

10,98,023 

10,48,138 

49,885 

1,722 

307 

1,610 

46,146 

4’54 

1861-63 


10,98,210 

10,50,237 

47,973 

938 

520 

4o9 

46.106 

4-37 

1865-66 


11,00,91.1 

10,43,762 

67,151 

10,197 

45,853 


1,101 

6-9 

1866-67 


11,02,949 

10,06,516 

96,433 


96,433 



8-74 

1867-68 


1 1,32, 2b 1 

10,80,405 

, 61,876 

.•e 


51,876 


4 58 

1868-69 


10,07,358 

9,76,082 

31,276 

30,988 

288 

... 

•-T 

3-10 

1869-70 


10,07,641 

10,02,115 

6,526 

4,854 

672 

... 

... 

0-64 

1870-71 


10,07,648 

10,05,676 

1,972 

806 

... 

... 

1,166 

0'2O 

1871-72 

••• 

10,13,887 

10,09,673 

4,194 

2,901 

8 

ISl 

1,104 

0-30 


The estates in this district are all either zarnhiddri, pattiddri or bhdyacKdra, 
These may, once for all, be defined here. Zaminddri 
Proprietors. tenures are those in which the whole land is held and 


managed in common, and the rents and whole profits of the estate are thrown 
into one common stock and divided amongst the several proprietors, whose 
rights are estimated according to fractional shares, whether of a rupee, or of 
the local unit of land measure known as a higha. Patiiddri tenures may be 
divided into perfect and imperfect pattidari or bhayachara. Perfect pattiddri 
is that tenure wherein the whole lands are held in severalty by the different 
proprietors, all of whom are jointly responsible for the Government revenue, 
though each is theoretically responsible only for the quota represented by the 
proportion of the land he holds to the whole estate. Imperfect pattiddri is 
where portions of the land are held in severalty, and portions in common, with 
a joint responsibility for the Government demand. In this case the revenue is 
primarily made up from the rents of the common lands, and the remainder by 
a Idchh, or cess, proportioned to the holdings in severalty, and calculated either 
by custom or on a fixed scale. Mr. Wynne writes that “the habits of proprie- 
tors and cultivators alike are simple. Both are ignorant of the extremes of 
poverty and riches. They all live from hand to mouth ; get from the village 
Baniya an advance when they need it on account of a marriage or funeral, or a 
bad season, or fine from a Court of law, and repay it with interest, according!; > 
the extent of their credit, from 12 to 30 per cent.” 
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The tract of waste jangle and forest land lying along the base of the 
, , , Siwalik hills remained nominally in the occupation 

Jungle grants. _ ^ 

of the estates bordering on it, or anyone who obese 

to use it, until the settlement in 1838, Mr. Thornton then measured off 

the superfluous waste, and included it in the large tracts mapped as the 

Kheri, Kansrao and Pathari Nadi forests. In 1839 orders were issued by 

the Board of Revenue to lease these tracts to persons capable of bringing 

them under cultivation. In 1840 Mr. Edgeworth took engagements from 

various parties, but his settlement was not sanctioned, and subsequently, nnder 

the new grant rules, fresh arrangements were made by Messrs. Davidson, 

Craigie, and Ross, all of which were sanctioned by Government. The following 

statement shows the number and locality of the grants, the period for which 

they were settled, and the initial and full revenue demand, omitting fractions 


of a rupee. 


Number and 
locality of 
grant. 

Period for which 
settled. 

Demand. 

Number and locality 
of grant. 

Period for which 
settled. 

Demand. 

From 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

From 


s 

a 

3 

Highest. 




Es. 

Rs. 





Es. 

Bs. 

8 Fathari Nadi 

1838-39 

1884-85 

31 

2,838 

1 

Kheri 

1846-47 

1890-91 

7 

693 

1 » 

lt-41-42 

1887-88 

3 

243 

7 

ft 

1847-48 

1896-97 

618 

2,890 

S » 

1842-43 

1888-89 

16 

1,289 

6 

♦» 

1850-51 


2) 

1,741 

2 „ 

1843«44 

1889-90 

9 

750 

93 

Kansrao 


1879-80 

4,952 

7,940 

3 

1844-45 

189U-91 

59 

4,924 

2 Kheri 

18‘4-55 

1904-05 

16 

1,141 

6 Do, & Khari 



81 

6,646 

5 

tf ••• 

1857-68 


37 

2,993 

3 Fathari Nadi 

1845-46 

1990-91 

46 

3,767 

6 

ft ••• 


1908-04 

41 

3,362 



lfl9I-92 

2 

175 

4 


1869-60 

1890-91 

40 

8,143 

■0 „ 


1 884-85 

69 

6,617 

10 

2, ••• 

... 

1905-06 

77 

6.798 

1 .t 


... 

6 

528 

6 Kansrao ...| 

1843 44 

1889-90 

27 

2,242 

1 Eheri 

1844-46 

1890-91 

28 

2,306 



1844-45 

1891-92 

6 

502 

6 „ 



51 

4,145 

2 

n 

• •• 

1690-91 

16 

1,341 

3 „ 

1845-46 

1894-95 

437 

3,724 













Total 104 

... 

... 

6,596 

70,446 


All of these grants, were in force in 1863 except six grants, which were 


resumed for nonfulfilment of the conditions on which they were granted. Three 
of them were subsequently settled, — Nasirpnr in the Pathan Nadi forest and the 
two Rdnsrao grants of Ldlw41a and Mujdhidpur Satiwdla. In the beginning of 
1863, the remainder of the nnlet jungle grants were handed over to the Forest 
Department. Many of the grants were resumed^ in 1865, and others were 
included in the assessed area of the neighbouring parganahs, so that only 79 
remained in 1870 on the grant register. 


> Sec G. O. 4741, of June 4th, 1866 ; 1090A., of 30th September, 1872. 18,709—111. 
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The cultivator with a right of occupancy appears to have been unknowu in 
the district previous to the enactment of Act X. of 

Cultivating classes. 1859. Mr. Thornton in 1838 writes ; — “ The cul- 
tivators who are not zamindars are throughout the district, to speak generally, 
mere tenants-at-will.” In portions of taluka Jabarheri and parganah Jaw4 
lapur alone did Mr. Thornton find cultivators of this class, and these were the 
x)ld zamindars who had dropped out of the fiscal management of their villages.^ 
Wherever rent-payers were found, they were invited to advance their claim 
to occupancy without the zamindar being able to eject them at will. The 
claim when advanced was merely to occupancy subject to the payment 
of a fair rent, and no right was urged to hold at low rates.” Again, Mr. 
Wynne^ writes — “ There is, as a rule, hardly any distinction between the rent- 
paying tenant and the revenue-paying ' proprietor. The former never claims 
the title of zamindar. He, as well as the mere cultivator, calls himself Sirkdr- 
ior^ycct" the subject of the Government, and he knows the payment of the 
tenant (rent), and his own payment (revenue), both by the same name, ^‘bdkC’ 
(arrears) ; or, if he is choice in his mode of expression, ^^muamla” (a matter, 
the matter, par excellence, of importance in his life). The rent which the 
tenant pays is often no more than the allotment of the Government demand on 
his share, and especially in ITidyaclidra communities it is often calculated at an 
advance of 25 per cent, (slwdi), or 50 per cent, (deorhi) on that demand. It 
is true that this system of regulating rents by custom is gradually disappear- 
ing, and has already disappeared very extensively, but the traditional feeling 
in which it originated is still shown in the absence of a marked distinction 
between the proprietor and cultivator. There is still hardly anywhere any differ- 
ence in the appearance, dress, houses or mode of living in general of the two 
classes. I do not mean to say that in all these respects the proprietors , are not, 
as a whole, better otf than the cultivators, but that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce from the circumstances of any particular man in these respects to 
which class he belongs. From the absence of social distinctions between the 
two classes, the happiest relations prevail, as a rule, between them. Suits 
under the rent law are very rarely brought into Court. Indeed, questions regard- 
ing rent can hardly arise in a community thus constituted. Nearly all the 
suits that have come under my cognizance have arisen in the few villages 
where the proprietary right is vested in a single powerful individual, or in the 
numerous cases in which the old proprietor has been bought out by a money- 
lender.” 

Since Mr. Wynne wrote, however, the tide has set against the abnormal 
status of the non-proprietary cultivator ; the zamindars have begun to exercise 

1 Set. Bep., I. } Bee further Coll. 304, dated 20th August, 1 874, and Board’s 595, dated 28tli 
October, 1874 . * Bep. 186 . 
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their power of enhancement, and he is surely falling to a position where he will 
have less privileges and pay a higher rent. Strange to say the J4ts and 6&ras, 
who are really frugal and industrious, seem to be more in debt than the 
unthrifty Giijars and Eajpiits. This is said to arise from two causes ; — firstly, 
they can get longer and more extensive credit from the money-lenders ; and 
secondly, these men were for a long series of years singled out for the 
payment of more than the usual proportional share of the Government demand. 
Mr. R. Bird noticed this fact in his minute on the settlement. Mr. Thornton 
perceived it, too, and did as much as he could to equalize taxation. Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Mr. Wynne both proposed large reductions with the same object of 
giving industrious classes an opportunity to throw off the load of debt that 
oppresses them. The labouring population consists chiefly of Cham&rs. They 
are not in such a degraded condition as the men of the same class in the eastern 
districts of the Benares Division. Mr. Wynne writes : 
They (the labourers) are under a very modified kind of 
servitude to the proprietors of the particular village in which they reside. That 
is to say, in return for the protection received, and the skins of all the dead 
animals, they are bound to provide the families of the proprietor with two pairs 
of shoes a year, and are iu all cases bound to meet any call for labour that may 
be made on the whole village. They were moreover bound to serve the land- 
lord in the field for wages in grain ; but of late, especially since the railway and 
canal works gave such an impetus to the demand for labour, they have begun to 
emancipate themselves from even this mark of servitude, and such is the call 
for labour, that I have met with instances of a high-caste proprietor, even a 
Rajput, associating a ChamAr in partnership with himself in his seer. 

Though the population is dense compared with other districts in these Pro- 
vdnces, ircannot be said that there is any pressure on the resources of the land.^ 
BJvery parganah has a large proportion of culturable waste, or land capable of 
much higher cultivation, sufficient to meet any normal increase in the population. 
Mr. Wynne, however, anticipates the possibility of an excessive increase in the 
canal'-irnaated tracts, where the certainty of a return for labour has attracted 
a large population from without. He instances the viUages along the ‘Eastern 
Jumna Canal as presenting “ occasional instances of that simultan^m coexist- 
ence of poverty and wealth which is so happily wanting in the rest of the oomtiy. 
When this process is complete, the power of a canal-irrigated tract to snpp y, in 
case of drought, a surplus of grain for the famine-strieken districts will be much 
impaired. The mischief, such as it is, will, however, be considerably held in 

1 Mr. Wynne enninerates amongnt the checks to improrement tl«^t of welh not oiUy f„ 
. ^ ^ ^ BToeriencea in porttonsof Bhagwanpur.Nagal.Rurki, 

irrigation but even for dr.ntog wrter, ^ Hisrenuirk. wiU be found 

MangUnr and Deoband, and the extreme su» of many oi me 

in the Settlement Bepoit, p. HI. 
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check by the steady rise in the canal water-rates, which I have always advo- 
cated — raise your water-rent to the point at which, in point of cheapness, it barely 
competes with irrigation from wells, and you will at least delay the excessive 
influx of inhabitants from without.” The town population present a painful con- 
trast to the agricultural population. Sub-division of shares has been carried to 
the extreme, and every man, however small his share, disdains personal labour. 
Hence the degraded miserable state of the Musalman inhabitants of the decayed 
towns of Gangoh, Lakhnauti and Nananta. 

The average holding of cultivators, as given by Mr. Robertson for the Sah&- 

Dhtributionof the cuiti- ranpur tahsil, show's the seer holding of proprietors as 

▼ated area amongst proprie- five acres, the average holding of cultivators with, 
taiy and non-proprietary _ . 

cultirators. rights of Occupancy as eight acres, and the holding 

of tenants-at-will as six acres. Mr. Wynne’s figures for the remainder of the 
district in bi'ghas, equivalent to 0‘5062 of an acre, are as follow' : — 



1-6 

bighas. 

6-8. 

8 - 10 . 

10-15. 

^15-20. 

20-26. 

26-30. 

30-40. 

Lo.6oj60-76. 
1 1 

76-100. 

100 

up- 

wards. 

•Proprietary cul- 
tivators. 

10,419 

3,066 

2,710 

4,845 

3,621 

2,576 

1,886 

2,481 

1,626 

I,8S3 

862 

820 

Non-proprietary 

caltivators. 

12,697 

2,62: 

2,631 

4,748 

3,622 

1 

2,520 

1,867 

2,592 

1 

1,320 

1,247 

420 

^ £60 

1 

Total ... 

23,116 

5,676j 

6,341 

9,593 

7,146 

6,096 


4,773 

2,916 

1 

.3,130 

1,272 

1,080 


It will be seen that the majority of the holdings are under six acres. Mr. 


G. Williams has given me the following table showing Mr. VansAgnew’s dis- 
tribution of the cultivated area in 1862, and the estimates given by the tahsil- 
dars in 1872 (in acres). ^ 


Class of cul- 
tivators. 

VansAgnew, Whole 
district. 


Tahsilddrs* estimates of the number of each class 
in each tahsiL 

Total area 
held. 

Average 
by each. 

Numbers. 

Bdrki. 


1 

Nakor. 

Deobaud. 

Total. 

Proprietary cul- 
tivators. 

357,789 

9 

37,762 

9,201 

1,631 

40,026 

15,345 

66,203 

Hereditary cul- 
tivators. 

147,694 

7 

2P,526 

6,343 

4,330 

12,854 

6,719 

29,246 

Non-hereditary 

cnltiTatars. 

212,349 

6 

36,320 

13,260 

6,706 

6,719 

8,380 

63,331 

Total ... 

717,832 

1 

... 

94,608 

28,794 

12,667 

68,599 

29,344 

148,780 


Mr. WUlianu obtained another return from the Collector’s office which only seems to 
complicato matters. On the whole, he tblnjts tbe tabsildsrs’ returns, except Nakor, are aa nearly 


accurate aa can be hoped for. 
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Mr. Williams writes— “ It is useless to attempt to draw inferences from 
figures whicli are palpably untrustworthy, for although the difierence between the 
number of hereditary and non-hereditary cultivators in these statements is per- 
haps susceptible of explanation, none can be offered for the glaring discrepancy 
between the figures in the first line of the statement. It is incredible that the pro- 
prietary cultivators at present holding land in the Nakiir tahsil alone ontnum- 
her those in the whole district ten years ago. The figures are accordingly given 
for what they are worth. Mr. VansAgnew’s calculations tend to show that the 
average holding is small, and seldom large enough to afford a decent subsistence 
to one family, for an ordinary cultivator finds it hard to extract a profit of 
more than Hs. 2 or Rs. 2-b a month- from five acres of land, or say about 30 
bighas kuehcha. A proprietary cultivator would, of course, be better off with a 
farm of that size, but his condition could hardly ec[ual that of a person receiv-' 
ing a salary of eight rupees a month, unless his lands were remarkably good. 
It will therefore be easily understood that the peasantry (with the exception of 
the sturdy Eajpiits and Giijars, who have always eked out a subsistence by cattlo 
lifting, and must always continue to do so, so long as the present state of thing s 
lasts) are, as elsewhere, in a most miserable condition, being to all intents 
purposes merely serfs of the petty money-lenders, who not only exact usurious 
interest, but also sell with light weights and short measures, and buy according . 
to standards arranged on the opposite principle. Again, if a man borrow twenty 
rupees to day and pay the equivalent in grain, or otherwise, within 36 hours, 
inexorable custom compels him to give from six to twelve months’ interest, all tho 
same, at the rate usually charged. This practice has evidently been introduced 
with great ingenuity, for the purpose of discouraging debtors from getting out of 
debt when they have the means of doing so at hand. Gold or silver ornaments are 
considered the best security, and on such a pawn money can be borrowed at 12 
or sometimes even 6 per cent., but if it be lent on a bond with land as the 
security, the interest rise^to 18 and 24 per cent., and the peasant proprietor is 
fortunate if he can procure a loan at that rate, for 36 and 38 per cent, is often 
charged. The hypothetical classification of holdings is — large holding, 150 to 
200 bighas kuchcha (25 to 33 acres); middling, 80 to 100 biehcha bighas. There 
are certainly not many middling holdings in the district, and still fewer large 
holdings.” 

Certain tables were prepared in 1864-65 and 1865-66, to show the annual 
Distribution of the va- Value and distribution of the agricultural produce of 
Ine of produce. district. These tables give the results of an exa- 

mination of the returns framed by the patwaris, and the results of the Settle- 
ment Officer’s own investigations. Mr. Robertson, in making his estimate 
for the Sah&ranpur tahsil, divided each parganah into circles, for whidi 
he ascertained the quantity of the produce and the zamiad4r’s share from 
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the village papers (for the year 1864-65) of four or five representative villages 
in each circle. The returns were tested by comparing them with the private 
Messrs. Wynne and record (MasmA of the proprietors. The value 

Eobertson. produce was obtained from the village price- 

current, “and this being divided by the number of bighas cultivated in each 
circle, gave the gross produce and the zamindar’s share in each circle.” Mr. 
Wynne also relied upon the proprietors’ private papers for the average return of 
each crop, and with them corrected the village papers throughout the Sultanpur 
parganah. Taking these as his basis he graduated the other parganahs accord- 
ing to the relation which their productive qualities were known to bear to 
Sultanpur. Whilst Mr. Wynne’s estimate of the value of the produce e.'tceeds 
that made by the patwaris in four out of eleven parganahs examined by him, 
Mr. Robertson’s estimate is in excess throughout. These estimates, thoucrh 
imperfect, are as near an approach to the actual truth as we are likely to 
obtain. I accordingly give an abstract of themi, referring to the original for 
details. ^ 


Distribution of produce statistics for 1864-65. 



Ma. Winne’s estimate for Deoband, 
ifakuT and Surki. 

Mb. Robebtsoh’s estimate for 
SahiranpuT Tahstl. 

Detail of occupancy. 

Cultivated area in bighas. 

Value of produce in rupees. 

BO 

•it 

Qi 

Q* 

d 

(M 

e 

0) 

b* 

eS 

JS 

ua 

to 

'5 

a 

a 

eS 

N 

Cultivated area iu bighas. 

Value of produce in rupees. 

o 

Os 

o 

.2 

5 

•s 

oe 

'O 

c 

e 

flS 

N 

Cultivated by proprietors, 

S66,6SS 

38,03,721 

38,03,781 

108,031 

6,9IA'7 

6,91,517 

By tenants paying only 







their shiire of the reve- 
nue 

35,139 

1, 91,996 

34,9&0 

6,312 

84,077 

6,169 

By assignees of the land 







revenue 

18,084 

69,183 


8,832 

49,354 

... 

By cultivators paying in 







kind ... 

314,898 

9,47,388 

3,13,761 

173,207 

8,97,010 

2,91,696 

By enltivatoTs paying in 







cash. 

345,559 

16,84,693 

4.57,235 

119,301 

6,26.091 

1,71,147 

Total 

1,17.5,338 

56,86,950 

36,09,687 

415,712 

2 ,98,049 

10,60,599 


\ Board’s Bee., 603, of August I6:h, 1867 ; aud 606, of September 26tb, 1866. 
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The Government share, or the land revenue with cesses, and omitting 
the chaukidari cess, amounted to Rs. 11,19,579. Deducting this from the 
total of the zamindar’s share, as given above, we get Rs. 35,50,637 as the 
zaininddr’s profit; and deducting both of these from the total value of the produce, 
or Rs. 78,84,999, we obtain Rs. 32,14,783 as the cultivator’s share. The 
statistics for 1865-66 were prepared in the same manner by the same officers, 
and the details vary so little that it is unnecessary to give them here. The 
value of the, produce is apparently less, — in consequence, probably, of the 
deficiency in the rain-fall. The value of the total produce in 1865-66 is 
given at Rs. 76,31,089, of which the Government share amounted to 
Rs. 11,50,954, the zamindars’ share to Rs. 34,53,008, and the cultivators’ share 
to Rs. 30,27,127. 

The Board of Revenue, in their review of the Saharanpnr settlement report, 
give an estimate of the rental of the district for 1869-7(X 

Board s estimates. 

According to this, the Government share amounts to 
Rs. 11,65,540, the rental in cash to Rs. 15,70,700, and the rental in kind to 
Rs. 7,80,518, or a total of Rs. 23,51,218. Deducting from this the Government 
share, the zamindar’s share in villages cultivated by others than the proprietors 
amounts to Rs. 11,85,678, as compared with Rs. 12,74,978 in 1864-65, and 
Rs. 12,48,321 in 1865-66. No account is apparently taken of their profits as pro- 
prietors when cultivating their own lands, nor is it shown how the value of the rent 
paid in kind is calculated, and the proportion between the amount of rent paid 
in cash and in kind differs considerably from that described to exist in the dis- 
trict notices. The total value of the produce is not given, so the cultivator’s 
share is not ascertainable. The last attempt to settle this question was made 
at the census of 1872, which puts the rental of the district at Rs. 18,48,971, 
and the revenue at Rs. 12,94,062, giving the zamindar’s share of the rental 
as Rs. 5,54,909. Here, again, we have no explanation as to how this result 
was arrived at, and must reject the figures as misleading. Altogether it would 
appear that in this district Government gets only one-seventh of the produce 
of the land, the remainder being pretty evenly divided between the cultivator 
and the proprietors. 

Payment in kind was the rule in this district until very recently. Sfr.. 

Thornton writes* that “ a general opinion has prevailed 
in the district that rents must naturally be paid in 
kind, and that the substitution of a«money rate is contingent on the consent of 
the cultivator. The process for ousting cultivators, too, has not been understood. 
On these accounts bhdyaehdra villages with ill-conditioned owners were nusale- 
able. It was in vain to buy the proprietary right, as the men remained on the 
land. If such low rates in kind were not allowed as would leave the putchasor 


* Set,, Sept., L, 118. 
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no profit, they grew the worst grains and rented land from their neighbonrs for 
their best crops.” In 1863, Mr. VansAgnew writes “ In 680 villages the 
tenants pay their rents in kind ; in 760 villages they pay partly in money and 
partly in kind, and in 169 villages money-rents only prevail. Besides being so 
much in a minority, money -rents are clearly abnormal, and it is highly proba- 
ble that they seldom obtained, excepting under peculiar circumstances, and 
where the cultivator had some claim to consideration and to easy terms, either 
from being a kinsman of the zaraindar, or from holding long on easy terms, or, 
from wherever dei'ived, from some undefined but understood right to a share 
in the proprietor’s dues. Oue proof of the favourable nature of the money- 
rents here is the great struggle always going on for them on the part of the 
tenants, and for payment in kind on that of the zamindars. All the tenants in 
this district wish for the former, and, it appears to me, consider them to convey 
a yMast-proprietary title, and the zamindars never concede them.” This strug- 
gle still goes on, and even now (1875) the landholders always take the earliest 
possible opportunity of reverting to rents in kind, and the cultivators always resist 
it. Mr. Vans Agnewdoes notgive any areas. Mr. Robertson found 16,000 acres 
out of 208,435 acres paying cash rates, and Mr. Wynne found 139,605 out of 
558,553 acres, altogether about twenty per cent., under cash rates. In the Naknr 
and Saharanpur tahsils payment in kind seems to be most common, and in 
Deoband and Riirki cash rents prevail. The enactment of Act XIV. of 1863 
gave a great impetus to the commutation of produce for cash rents. In 
1864-65, 221,774 acres were recorded as held by tenants paying in kind, against 
251,350 acres held on cash rates. In the following year the numbers were 
187,628 and 270,596, respectively. In 1869-70, the returns show that 66 per 
cent, of the holdings paid rent in cash only, and the remainder in cash and kind. 
Where rent is paid in kind, the proprietor takes from one-third to one-half the 
produce, but more commonly one-hajf (nisfi). Sugar-cane is charged for at 
the rate of from one to two rupees per kuchcha bigha, cotton at fourteen annas 
to one rupee, and chaH at six to eight annas. These are called zahti crops. 
There are no statistics that can be relied upon to show the influence of the 
rent laws on rent-rates. In the Nakdr tahsil there has been some enhance- 
ment. 

Rent-rates are tolerably steady throughout the district, being from fourterai 
to sixteen annas per kuchcha bigha (one-sixth of an acre) 
on the best land, and five or six annas on the worst. 
The average is about ten or twelve annas, but in the northern parganahs, grant- 
lands recently brought under cultivation will not fetch more than three annas 
per kutJieha bigha. The small number of cases in which rent in cash was taken 
up to the end of Mr. VansAgnew’s settlement renders any conclusions firran 
his rates misleading. The assumed rent-rates of his snccessors are equally use- 
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less for my purpose, as they mad©- their assessments very considerably ia 
advance of the rents which in many cases were actually paid. As early 
as 1842, there were 314 estates which had reached a state of cnltivatioa 
that obtained from Government “ a guarantee that the revenue upon them 
should not be increased until the revenue-rate on the cultivable area of all 
contiguous villages exceeded the incidence of the revenue-rate in these 
estates.” Certain statements prepared by the Settlement Officers would show 
that between 1865-66 and 1868-69 the rental of those villages recommended 
for permanent settlement had increased 29’25 per cent., and where canal- 
irrigation had come amongst them, to 49 '6 per cent. The Board consider 
that “a further rise in the rent-roll throughout the district will undoubtedly 
take place, the district being in a transition, and on the whole, in a backward 
state.” The competition for land and the tendency towards cash rents both 
help to push up the value of land, which is the tendency of the processes now 
going on. 

For a series of years after the conquest, hard seasons and injudicious settle- 
ments combined with the action of the Civil Courts to 
produce extensive alienations of property. Few of the 
old respectable families retain their estates, which have fallen principally into 
the hands of the Saharanpur money-lenders. Mr. VansAgnew’s report* con- 
tains a statement from which it appears that, during the twenty years of Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement (1839-40 to 1859-60), 53 whole estates and 725 portions 
of estates, having an area of 1 10,390 acres, and yielding a revenue of Rs. 85,979, 
and valued at Rs. 6,18,895, were transferred by private arrangement: the 
transfers under decrees of the Civil Court during the same period amounted to 
18 entire villages and 895 portions of villages, having an area of 104,356 acres, 
and giving a revenue of Rs. 1,15,301 and valued at Rs 4,74,420, and in addi- 
tion 12 whole estates and 621 pares of estates were mortgaged. The transfers 
in the Saharanpur parganah amount to 42 per cent., and if mortgages be added, 
to 60 per cent., the average of the district being 19 and 26 per cent., respectively. 
The averages for the Saharanpur tahsil are 32 and 49 against 13 and 3^ for 
Riirki, 13 and 4 for Deoband, and 19 and 24 for Nakiir. Transfers were mrat 
numerous in the parganahs lightly assessed, and which gave the best return for 
the investment of money. 

The mutiny, too, did something towards increasing the number of transfers. 

Twenty-seven entjrb villages and 48 portions of villages 
ConHscation. . confiscated for rebellion in 1857, and of these 24 vil- 

lages and 19 portions of villages were given away in reward for loyal service. 
The remaining' estates were sold by auction to the higlwst bidder. That tl» 
process of transfer is stiU in vigo rous action, the following table from the Board a 
i ¥or detail* see the paraganab noticei. 
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records continuing the alienation returns up to 1871-72 will clearly demon- 
strate ; — 


U&DBB OBDEBB OF COUBT. 


Br PEITATE TBASSfEB. 


Year. 

Sale. ! 

Number of other 
cases. 

T.tal number of 
cases. 

Sale. 

SuccesBion number 
of cases. 

i Mortgage number of 

1 cases. 

Total number of 
cases. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate re- 
venue of pro- 
perty trans- 
ferred. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate re- 
venue of pro- 
perty traiiB- 
ferred. 

1860-61 


171 

1 

8,198 

33t 

605 

200 

10,139 

939 

128 

1,267 

1861-62 


167 

4,890 

862 i 

729 

334 

13,510 

1,054 

261 

1,619 

1862-63 


149 

6,165 

327 

476 

1 

301 

10,174 

1,412 

149 

1,862 

1863-64 


129 

3,934 

283 

412 

299 

12,729 

1,050 

181 

1,630 

1861-66 


103 

3,102 

280 

382 

269 

98,667 

1,207 

144 

1,610 

1S66-66 


112 

3,115 

299 

411 

278 

22,450 

1,236 

217 

l,7St 

1866-67 


103 

2,299 

218 

320 

361 

13,205 

1,003 

283 

1,647 

1867-68 


136 

3,186 

279 

414 

370 

14,152 

1,‘69 

302 

2,641 

1863-69 


160 

4,039 

225 

385 

418 

16,146 

975 

621 

1,914 

1869-70 


143 j 

2,713 

180 

323 

479 

18,187 

1,657 

685 

2,731 

1870-71 


195 

6,718 

203 

398 

378 

10,682 

2,354 

3 >5 

3,067 

1871-72 

... 

102 1 

?,S24 

... 

102 

531 

11,457 

2,027 

356 

2,914 


The prices brought by the lands transferred during Mr. Thornton’s settle- 
ment give an average of no more than six times the 
Selling price o an . revenue demand, or, taking the assessment at two- 

thirds the assets, only 4^ times the rental or 18 times the presumed profits. The 
transfers by private sale for the whole district average nine per cent., and 
brought an average value of Rs. 6-8-4 per acre, assessed at an average revenue 
of Rs. 1-0-10 per acre. The transfers by decree of Court amounted to ten per 
cent, on the total area, and brought in an average value of Rs. 4-5-i per acre, 
assessed at an average revenue amounting to Rs. 1-6-8. The mortgage trans- 
fers amount to seven per cent, of the .total area, and show a value of Rs. 7-8-1 
per acre and asssesed at Re. 0-15-2. Taking the whole of these transfers for the 
entire district, the average selling price per acre is Rs. 5-14-6 for land assessed 
at an average revenue of Re. 1-0-1 per acre. The selling price of land is 
now Rs. 30 to Bs. 60 per acre. Land near towns, of course, fetches a modi 
higher price. 
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The most indastrions classes as well as the laziest seem to have lost bj 

transfers. The following table shows the namber of 
vendors and vendees. i . .. 

Villages and portions of villages alienated, and the num- 
ber still remaining to the principal castes in 1863 : — 





Alienated, 

Remaining. 

Total. 

• 

Catte. 


Entire estates. 

Parts. 

Entire. 

' 

% 

Q< 


i 

Sayyids 



••• 

6 

55 

13 

47 

\ 

19 

103 

Shaikhs 

••• 


4 

25 

31 

IS 

25 

43 

Pathsns 

••• ••• 

••• 

5 

60 

17 

40 

23 

90 

Bajputs (Bin.) ... 

••• 

15 

274 

117 

194 

133 

468 

Uajputa (SIus.) ... 

••• 

... 

25 

12 

19 

It 

44 

Brahmans 


—* 

5 

9 

5 

n 

10 

SO 

Gujars 

• ••• 

««« 

14 

439 

160 

379 

174 

818 

Tagas 

• 

••• ••• 

••• 

S 

67 

19 

64 

17 

131 

Jits 

••• ••• 


... 

61 

22 

U 

23 

78 

Sainis 

••• ••• 

••• 

1 

3 

10 

5 

11 

• 

Giris 

t.s 


1 

70 

19 

44 

20 

114 

Others 

••• 

•*« 

15 

253 

158 

249 ■ 

173 

501 


So much for those who hare lost their lands. The new landlords are nearly 
in all cases the money-lenders, dwellers in towns, the worst possible c^s of 
absentees. Mr. Wynne says of them “ The power and influence of the money- 
lending class is rapidly increasing, and is, in my opinion, most mischievons. It 
is trne that they are men of large capital, able, if they cared, to turn, the land 
to the very best account, whereas the dispossessed proprietor must have been 
deprived of every particle of capital and credit alike before he parted with his 
ancestral share. But it is no part of the money-lender’s scheme to lay out 
money on his purchase. He will raise the rents, and will, by ^udiously break- 
ing down all rights that do not emanate from himself, by reducing the favoured 
and unfavoured tenants alike to one uniform level and then tatog all he can from 
each of them, make the estate pay him far more than it paid before, but 
this result is attained at a sacriflce of aU the comfort and contentment that dm- 
racterized the village under its former owner. It is no matter of astonishmeirt 
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that the money-lender, transformed into a landlord, should be so bad a landlord. 
None of the traditions of his caste guide him in his new profession. He under- 
stands the art of making money in his own proper line, but does not understand 
the particular demands of his new profession, or see that his true interest 
requires that he should undergo some outlay if he wishes to secure a large return. 
Add to this that the extemely illiberal pursuit, to which his main attention 
continues to be devoted, unfits him for dealing liberally with anyone, yet season- 
able liberality is admittedly the first requisite in the management of a teijantry. 
Add, finally, the fact that he is invariably an absentee, and manages his estate 
through an agent. It will be easily imagined how this circumstance tends to 
keep him dissevered from his tenants and ignorant of what measures their 
requirements and his own interests alike demand.” 

Owing to the rise in prices during the last few years and the increased 

demand for labour caused by such works as the Ganges 
Wages. . ° 

and Jumna Canals, the railway and the Eurki Work- 
shops, wages _ generally have risen. The wages of bricklayers and carpen- 
ters have risen from three and four annas a day to five and six annas ; of black- 
smiths from three and four annas to five annas; of well-sinkers ( chahkun ) from 
twelve annas per lipeal foot to one rupee, common labourers from eighteen 
pie to two and two and a half annas, and women and children in proportion. 
The approximate number of landless, unskilled labourers in the district is 
190,692. Of these a large number, calculated at 51,950, moslly Chamars, 
Kahars, Sainis, G4ras, Jhojhas, &c., work in the fields. Their wages vary 
according to the season of the year and the nature of the work to be performed ; 
thus reapers get daily one sheaf supposed to contain from four to five sers pukka 
of grain, a ploughman may get one-eighth of the crop, weeders are paid 
two annas a day and upwards, or from 5 to 6 sers of grain a day, one 
iuchcha bigha representing 12 hours’ work. They are paid better for weeding 
cotton than for weeding sugar-cane ; the rate of wages in the former case some- 
Emes rising to three annas or seven sers of grain per kuchcha bigha. Gene- 
rsdly speaking, "however, no rules can be laid down .about the wages of agri- 
cultural labourers, which in a great measure depend upon the terms of the 
contract made, and probably differ more or less in every village according to 
local custom. Women and children are also often employed in field labour, 
the former chiefly in plucking cotton, for which they get sometimes from a 
teqth to a fourth of the amount plucked, and sometimes one rupee per kuchcha 
hi^iR of work done, or one and a half annas a day ; for plucking safflower 
^ey get as much grain as the flower plucked, or one-half of the original com- 
modity itself. The nominal rate of wages for female labourers is six pice and 
for children about four pice, but there is reason to believe that the latter are 
rarely, if ever, paid separately; the work of both seems really to be taken 
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together and remunerated according to the amount done, not by a system of 
daily wages. ' 

The following table gives the prices of the principal articles of argicnltnral 
produce and provisions in the central tahsil of Sahd' 
ranpur and the north-eastern tahsil of Rurki for the 
years 1861 to 1870. The figures give the number of sers sold for one rupee, 
the ser being the standard one of 80 tolas or 2i)57tb3. avoirdupois.^ 


Prices. 


Class of crop. 


B. 


Faddy •— 

Common paddy 
(basked) ... 
Best do. (do.)... 
Wheat ... 

Barley 

Bijra ... 

Joir ... 

Gram 

IientiU, Masur 
Moth ... 

Crd 

Cleaned cotton, 
Sugar (raw) ... 
Do. (refined)... 
Salt 
Ghi 
Milk 

Tobacco ... 
Oil-seeds (sarson)i 
Til 

Turiya ... 
Alsi ... 

Zira 
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Spirits (25® be- 
low proof) ... 
Baw materials 
(eur) 
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Sbita 
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duce is exported to other districts, and the opening of 
the railway has sti mnlated the traffic immensely. The 
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following return shows the outward and inward traffic of each station in the 
district for the year 1872. 



Ouiward, 

Inward, 

Total inward and out~ 
ward. 

Kame of Station. 

3 

p4 

*H 

o 

rb 

3 o 

P 

P <K i 

a « ; 

^ i 

Quantity of goods 
in maunds. 

to 

OS 

P* 

O • 

to 

U O 

IS’ 

gS 

:zi 1 

Quantity of goods 
in maunds. 

IS ^ 

rt 

P4 

O . 
a 

^ to 

e ® 

s « 

a ffl 

Quantity of goods 
in maunds. 

Deoband 

21,216 

33,264 

20,456 

6,216 

41,672 

39,480 

Sah&ranpur ... 

62,363 

93,464 

58,146 

146 944 

120,509 

2,40,408 

Sarsawa 

6,267 

« 

11,144 

4,594 

700 

9,861 

11,844 

Total for half-year end- 
ing 30th June, ls72 ... 

88,846 

137,872 

83,196 

153,860 

172 042 

291,732 

• 

Deoband .«« 

15,794 

17,621 

1 

16,182 

' 6,538 

30,976 

23, 

Sabaranpur ... ... 

61,465 

1,09,61! 

50,663 

113,646 

102,128 

223,257 

Sarsawa ... 

5,809 

43,048 

6,517 

1,161 

11,326 

44,209 

Total for half-year ending 







Slat December, 1872... 

73,068 

170,280 

71,862 

. 120,335 

144,430 

290,615 


Mr. Angus Campbell, in connection with his project of a railway to 
Edrki and Dehra, estimated the traffic in 1868 across the bridge-of-boats at 
Kankhal for the first six months of the year at 85,366 maunds of goods, and the 
passengers going to Hardwdr in January at 17,877 and in April at 11,450, 
and for the different sections of the proposed line he estimated 42,929 maunds 
of goods and 18,445 passengers.^ The octroi returns of Sabaranpur, Deoband 
and Hardwar will be found under those towns in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

The only fair in the district that deserves special notice in connection with 

trade is that held in April at Hardwar, which, not- ' 

Fair*. . . ^ . . ... 

withstanding its essentially religious associations, m 


1 The following arc the details of the bullock train traffic already in existence : — 


Deoband tection. 

Goods in Passengers. 

Harki and Dehra tection. Goods ia 

Pasaen 


maunds. 



maunds. 


Sleemt and below to Eurki 1 0,569 

8,001 

Burki to Dehra 

... 2,139 

626 

Burki to Meerut 

... 6,057 

■ 5,057 

Dehra to Burki 

433 

375 

Sahiranpur to Burki 

... 806 

1,747 

Burki Workshops 

... 1,168 

... 

Biirki to Sabaranpur 

... 2,495 

2,410 

Afeerut to Dehra 

... 7,215 

165 

Bfirki Workahopa 

... 11,057 

... 

Debra to Meerut 

... 1,990 

171 


29,984 

17,218 


12,945 

1,227 


Add to this from Bdrki and Mayapnr section for ehircosl for Burki Work^hopg 37,000 Banndl^ 
and firewood from DadMya 13,000 maunds. 
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Manufactures. 


m 

former days annually became a great mercantile emporium, but now retains 
little of its commercial character, except as a resort for horse dealers, who 
come here in great numbers every year from Afghanistan and’ the Panjdb. 
Besides horses, trinkets of all sorts and articles of clothing of every kind 
find a ready market among the pilgrims. The fair is attended by about 
400,000 persons, and lasts eight days. Some further remarks about the Hardw&r 
fair will be found under the notice of Hard war town. A fair, attended by about 
ten to fifteen thousand people and lasting two days, is held in September for the 
purpose of bathing in the Ganges at Jagatiwala and at Nanakmau orM^nikmau. 
Near the city is a small fair, where the people assemble from a radius of from 
forty to fifty miles. A large fair takes place at Indarpur Bhawan, and 
lasts for five days in September-October. There are few indigenous manufac- 
tures' and none of any great note. In all the larger towns the weavers make 
a coarse cloth called g/ard ; R4mpurhas been nicknamed 
B4mpur Maniharan because bracelets (cMria) and such 
like ornaments are there extensively made by the workers in glass ; skilful 
silversmiths and goldsmiths are to be found almost everywhere, and the capital 
town is famous for its artists in wood-carving, as well as for the confection 
of a very popular sweetmeat called peta. This is about all that can be said of 
indigenous manufactures. 

The Rurki "Workshops were originally established in connection with the 

Gauges Canal works in the year 1843, on a very 
Kdrki Workshop!. , ^ i i, • .lt, nl- u ... 

modest scale, being then something between a timber* 

yard, a smithy, and a carpenter’s shop.^ In 1848, Lieutenant A. Allen, of 
the 55th Native Infantry, was appointed to take charge of the establishment, 
which from that date began to develope rapidly. Within a year, the most 
necessary portion of the buildings, including lathe, model and engine accom- 
modation, was completed; and in 1851, a supply of machinery, among which 
was a ten horse-power condensing steam engine, with boilers, was sent out 
from England by the Court of Directors. Up to this time the shops had been 
exclusively employed upon the manufacture of articles required for the Ganges 
Canal Works, and the demand for surveying and mathematical instruments at 
the Rurki Civil Engineering College first suggested the advisability of ufilis- 
ing them in other ways. In 18o2, the establishment ceased to have any 
connection with the Ganges Canal, and was placed under the superintendence 
of Lieutenant Allfln, as a self-supporting institution. Its duties were to 
be three-fold,— the supply of iron and wood for general purposes, the manu- 
facture and repair of mathematical instrumonte, and iron founding. Until 

1 By Mr. G. B. WUlisms, C. S. * Custley’sKeport on the Ganges Canal, Vol. II , p. ss^ 
and No. 23B. of Professional ft.p«a on Indian Engineering, by Mr. A. Campbell, printed at the 
Thomason College Press. 
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March, 1864, “ the workshops progressed in size and capacity for executing 
work, but their financial condition was neglected, and the consequence was a 
loss to Government of Rs. 4,24,455 in a period of 11| years, without making 
allowance for the use of capital provided by the State. Since then the profits 
have been large, and in 1868-69 reached Rs. 1,28,909. In 1870-71, however, 
the net profits fell to Rs. 59,608. Some useful calculations by Mr. Campbellj 
are appended : — ' 


Period. 

1 

Value of work 
executed. 

Value of 
capital. 

Net profit. 

Percentage 
of profit on 
capital per 
annum. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

iBt March, 1884, to 30th April, 
1865, 14 months. 

Ist May, 1865, to Ist Msy, 1866, 
12 months. 

3,35,282 

10,82,845 

63,166 

8 

2,80,523 

9,73,083 

29,270 

S 

Ist Hay, 1866 , to Ist April, 1867, 
11 months. 

3,28,818 • 

9,53,544 

60,199 

S 

Iflt April, 1867, to latApril, 1868, 
13 months. 

3,82,441 

1 11,08,371 

1,00,173 

9 

1st April, 1868, to 1st April, 1869, 
12 months. 

4,76,041 

1 11,78,418 

1,28,909 

n 


“ The works contain a turning shop worked by a 20 horse-power engine, a 
foundry with a 12 horse-power engine, a smith’s shed with two steam hammers, 
a scrap furnace for wood fuel, a fitting and boiler-making shop with a steam 
rivetter, a pattern shop, a carpenter’s shop with saw mills driven by a 10 horse- 
power engine, and lastly a mathematical instrument shop. The range of work 
executed is very great.” Here are made, among other things, steam engines of 
all sorts, pumps, printing presses, hydraulic presses, pl%ning, slotting and drill- 
ing machinery, lathes, levels, prismatic and surveying compasses, and scien- 
tific instruments in general ; bridge and girder work of e very kind is also exe- 
cuted. The profit derived from the establishment is a very slight consideration 
compared with the advantages ensuing from the consequent improvement thsrt 
may be expected in the mechanical skill of native artisans. The Riirki Work- 
shops, three years ago, employed no less than 141 Muhammaada nnd 277 Hind® 
artisans, besides 143 Muhammadan and 508 Hindu labourers ; in all 1,069. 
The wages of the former in the mathematical instrument department vary from 
twenty to four annas a day and in other departments from eight to three and 
a half annas a day. Mr. A. Campbell, a very shrewd observer, bears testnncmy 
to the superior activity and intelligence of the Muhammadan workmen, which 
hejustly attributes to their having more ambition than the Hindus, over whom 
they appear to have a moral ascendancy. A plan of the foundry mid work- 
shops will be found in a professional paper by that gentleman, referred to in 
a preceding footnote. 
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An institution of still greater local importance is the Thomascm Civil Engineer- 

f th C 11 e College, so called after its founder the late Lieute- 

Origin 0 the o eg . nant-GoTernor of these Provinces. The or^n of the 

Thomason CoUege was due to the want felt, during the construction of the great 
canal-works and roads, of some systematic training for Civil Engineers in this 
country. To this was added the professional skill required by the various com- 
mittees appointed in each district to administer the funds of the ferry and 
road collections, and the demands of the Great Trigonometrical and Revenue 
Surveys. The well-educated European required instruction in the native lan- 
guages, especially in the vernacular terms of science and also in the peculiarities 
of materials and construction in this country, whilst the uneducated subordinate 
staff required scientific instruction to develope their energy and usefulness. 
Efforts were at first made to supply these wants by existing institutions, but 
resulted in failure. In January, 1845, Lieutenant Baird Smith, R.E., under- 
took to conduct an engineering class for native youths at Saharanpur. Cer- 
tain allowances were made for this purpose, and two of the more advanced 
scholars in the Agra and Dehli Colleges were placed under his superintendence, 
whilst mastery were appointed to those institutions to instruct in architectural 
drawing and surveying. The first great impetus to scientific study was given 
by the establishment in 1845 of tTie grade of Sub- Assistant Executive Engineer, 
with a special standing and privilege, which afforded a certain reward to 
■ study, and created a superior class of subordinate officials in the Public Works 
Department 

The determination of Lord Hardinge, in 1847, to commence the Gangm 
Capal, again raised the question of the necessity for a 
Opens m 1848. well-trained staff of experienced Civil Engineers who 

should be able to face all the difficulties arising in a large undertaking of this 


Opens in 1848. 


nature. Out of this emergency Rurki College had its rise. Its establishment 
there was due to the presence of the large workshop, and extensive structures m 
course of formation for the head-works of the canal with the necessary scientific 
appliances where the pupils could practically work out the problems submitted 
to them in their daily course of study. Lieutenant Maclagan was appointed the 
first Principal in October, 1847, and in January of the following year, the first 
pupils were enrolled. It was not, however, until the middle of the year that 
the preparations were completed and the institution was in full session. War, 
too, came to interrupt its progress. In 1848-49 the second Panj4b War broke 
out, and the Principal, Head-master and Military students were obliged to 
leave thc^ studies for the field, where they were absent for two months on 
active doty. In 185(1 the military students were iMreased from 10 to 15, 
and the period of thmr stay at the college was prolonged to a year, the fin* 
mi months bemg probationary. The stipendiary students, drawing five nipe«» 
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a month, whilst kept at the same salary to the number of sixteen, had a higher 
class granted them, by which eight of their number drew a double allowance. 
Up to Julyt 1850, the expenditure amounted to Rs. 35,277. In 1851 there were 
50 students, and 42 had already entered the public service. In 1852 proposals 
were made and sanctioned for an improved building, and the establishment of 
a press and workshop in connection with the College, whilst a library was 
formed, and an increase was made to tbe educational staff. 

The original prospectus of the college explains tbe object of its foundation, 

which was to give theoretical and practical instruction 

Its progress. ^ 

in Civil Engineering to Europeans and Natives, with a 

view to their employment on the publie works of the country, according to their 
several qualifications and the requirements of the service. The rules and regula- 
tions of the institution have been considerably modified since the year 1852, but 
its duties remain the same. The progress which it has made in performing them 
may be judged from the fact that the list of passed students for 1848 contains 
only three names — two in the upper subordinate class and one in the lower ; the 
fohner of two gunners in the artillery, the latter of one solitary native student 
from the Dehli College. The list for 1871 gives the names of eighteen gentle- 
men (officers and others) belonging to the engineering classes, of 54 students 
(privates, non-commissioned officers, natives an*d others) belonging to the upper 
subordinate classes, and of 48 natives belonging to the lower subordinate classes j 
so that in that year no less than 112 students qualified for the public service, 
and to this total should be added the names of nine students belonging to the 
officers’ surveying class. The college calendar gives a full account of the curri- 
culum.^ 

The following statement shows the number of estates on the revenue-roll of 

T , the districts, with their land-revenue, and the number of 

liand-revenne. . ' 

registered proprietors paying revenue direct to Govern- 
ment, at five different periods : — 


■ 

1806. 

1850-51. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

1872-78. 

Number of estates ... 

1,099 

1,761 

1,903 

1.916 

1,916 

Number of registered proprietors or 
coparceners. 

1,211 

3,687 

3,823 

8,889 

a,m 

Totai revenue-demand ... 

3,35,222 

10,58,441 

10,93,066 

1 1,63,839 

11,72,950 

Average demand from each estate... 


601 

678 

607 

612 

Average revenue paid by each pro- 
prietor. 

277 

272 

286 

299 

302 

Ks|ienditare on revenue administra- 
tion. 

Not known 

Bs. 73,102 

74,698 

! 

* 

61,842 

66,109 

i 


> The nnmher on the rolls on the 1st Jannray, 1873, was— Principal and Assistant Profes- 
sors, IS ;KaaTe nmsters, 11; petty establishment, 122 ; total 149 . Students of the first year, 
—engineering dssses, 18 ; second year, 27 ; lower year, 1 12— total [S7. 
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The actual assessment of the income of the district, at six pies in the rnpee, 

calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the pur- 
Income-tai, « » , . 

poses of the income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71 was 

Rs. 1,08,032. There were 1,184 incomes between Rs. 500, and Rs. 750 per 

annum, 364 between Rs. 750 and Rs. l,0CO, 298 between Rs. 1,000 and 

Rs. 1,500, 140 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000, 399 between Rs. 2,000 and 

Rs. 10,000, and 27 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1,00,000. The total number 

of persons assessed was 2,412, and their total income was Rs. 36,54,741. 

In 1871-72 there were 4,732 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to 

Registration. .. -r. . « r. . r. . mi 

the amount of Rs. 12,848 were collected. The expense 

of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 5,530. There 
were 2,222 registrations affecting immovable property, in which the registration 
was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 894 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents regis- 
tered amounted to Rs. 13,18,593. 

The net receipts onaccount of excise amounted to Rs. 21,394 in 1862-63, and 
rose to more than double that amount in 1871-72. At 
the close of the latter year there were 82 shops for the 
sale of native liquors, and 15 shops for the sale of English spirituous and fer- 
mented liquors in the district. Thirteen licensed stills were at work, and 
18,302 gallons of liquor were issued during the year. The receipts and charges 
on account of excise for ten years were as follows, showing a remarkable 
increase under almost every head of revenue : — 
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Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
* 1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 

Stamps. statement shows the revenue and charges under this 


head for a series of years. 


Year, 

Adhesive stamps 
and hundis. 

Blue-.and-black 

document 

stamps. 

Court fees. 

Os IS 
es 

c ** 
es oi 
o 
« ’*3 

*.3 c3 

0 B OJ 

Ci 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1862-63 


2,594 

50,542 


238 

63,374 

4,209 

49,166 

1863-64 


6,059 

96,103 


204 

61,365 

4,547 

56,818 

1864-65 


6,791 

5 1,957 


109 

6.285 

4,600 

58,257 

1865-66 


7,368 

64,535 


97 

71,999 

5,624 

66,475 

1866-67 


2,453 

68,042 


209 

70,704 

6,S93 

65,011 

1867-68 


2,907 

89,664 


114 

92,675 

6,676 

86,999 

1868-69 


2,452 

91,786 


250 

94,489 

5,525 

88,964 

1869-70 


2,815 

98,639 


367 

1,01,720 

7,954 

93,767 

1870-71 


2,475 

16,457 

73,228 

794 

93,015 

5,414 


1871-72 


1,996 

17,854 

64,379 

185 

84,414 

2,673 

81,741 

1872-73 


1,736 

22,530 

75,816 

432 

99,562 

1,986 

97,578 


Canal revenue. 


The income from canal irrigation is large. The revenue of the Jumna Canal, 
which in 1856-57 was only Rs. ^1,586, amounted in 
1872-73 to Rs. 1,63,915. This does not include inis- 
cellaneous items, ^ which cannot be separated for the different districts. The 
following statement shows the revenue accounts of both canals for seven years : — 


GaiiO£8 Canal. 


Eastebn Jumna Canal. 


Year. 

Collections. 

Establishment. 

Fees. 

00 

B 

O 

4.9 

G 

.2 

"o 

Year. 

Collections. 

O 

(V 

a 

aa 

’.a 

m 

1^ 

Fees. 

1 

1866-67... 

40,867 

235 


40,622 

1866-67... 

62,828 

472 

••• 

62,356 

1867-68... 

71,382 

261 

218 

70,903 

1867-68... 

1,94,965 

518 

215 

1,94,232 

1868-69... 

63.569 

272 

622 

62,778 

1868-69... 


Not 

given. 


1869-70... 

1,26,495 

896 

3,112 

1,22,087 

1869-70... 

2,16,101 

632 

3,842 

2,11,727 

1870-71... 

49,926 

293 

2,619 

47,114 

1870-71... 


Not 

given. 


1871-72... 

46,786 

807 

2,081 

44,398 

1871-72... 

1,96,630 

648 

6,209 

1,88,873 

1872-73... 

48,845 

316 

2,266 

46,374 

1872-73... 

1,63,916 

673 

6,232 

1,67,091 


A portion of the income of the Forest Department must also be credited to 
Sahar unpur. In 1862-63, this item amounted to 
Rs. 7,168, and in 1869-70 to Rs. 8,499. Before and 


Forest revenue. 


^ Captain Howe, K.E. On the Ganges Canal there are 20 sets of mills at Eonkhal, eight at 
Babadurabad, two at Boorkee, six at Asafoagar, and six at Muhammadpmr. On the Jiunna 
Canal there are altogether seven mills. 
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after the years in question the Sah&ranpnr accounts cannot be separated from 
those of Dehra Dun. 

The most ancient remains belonging to this district should most probably 
be some of the ruins about Hardwar^ and Mayapur on 
the Ganges, but it is so difBcult to assign a specific date 
to any particular building, that we must take the golden Idt of Fir uz Shah Tughlak, 
now at Dehli, as the oldest monument having any connection with this district 
the history of which is known. Shams-i-Siraj Afif, in his chronicles of the reign* 
of Firuz Shah, mentions the removal of the mindra-i-zarln or golden Idt (obelisk) 
from the village of Tobra, in the district of Salaura and Khizrabad at the foot 
of the hills (Kolirpayah), ninety from Dehli, to Firuz’s new capi^ of ■ 
Firuzabad, where it was placed in the palace constructed by Firuz near the 
Jama Masjid. He describes the mode of the removal of the Idt, and its 
re-erection in Dehli ; and, as he says that he was twelve years of age at the time, 
he was probably also an eye-witness. Firuz Shah reigned from 1351 to 1388 
A.D., so that the removal probably took place about 1379 A.D. The chroni- 
cler reports the tradition concerning the pillar that the column had been the 
walking-stick of the accursed Bhirn, a man of great stature and size. The 
annals of the infidels record that this Bhlm used to devour a thousand maunds 
of food daily, and no one could compete with him. In his days all this part 
of Hind was peopled with infidels, who wefe continually fighting and slaying 
each other. Bhim was one of five brothers (the Pdndavas), but he was the 
most powerful of them all. He was generally engage.! in tending the herds of 
cattle belonging to his wicked brothers, and he was accustomed to use the 
stone pillars as sticks to gather the cattle together.” The same tradition 
is universal throughout these Provinces to the present day. This and similar 
monoliths in Bahar, Gorakhpur, Ghdzipur, and AUahabad are stiU caUed BMm 
Sen ke gada (club). 

Shams-i-Siraj further notes that “ after it was raised, some ornamental 
fringes of black and white stone were placed around its two capitols, and over 
these there was raised a gilded copper cupola, called in Hindi kalas (spire or 
pinnacle),” and hence the name mindra-i-zadn or golden Idt. “ On the base of 
the obelisk there were engraved several lines of writing in Hindi characters. 
Many Brahmans and Hindu devotees were invited to read them, but no one 
was able. It is said that certain infidel Hindus interpreted them as stating 
that no one should be able to remove the obelisk from its place tiU there shodd 
arise in the latter days a Muhammadan King named Snlt4n Fimz, &c. The 
writing remained undecyphered until 1837-3S, when it yielded, to t e untinng 
industry and energy of James Prinsep, the dis covery that the older writmg on 

» See and'^pur under the Gazetteer Urt^he district. = Dowsou's EUiot, 

III., 360 . 
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it contained a transcript of the edicts of the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka, 
who lived in the third century before Christ. Several guesses had already 
been made as to the characters employed. Thus Edward Terry^ says that 
he was told by Tom Coryate that there was a pillar of marble in Dehli with a 
Greek inscription; whilst Purohas notices that the inscriptions were in Greek 
and Hebrew, and that “ some affirm the pillar was erected by Alexander the 
Great.” The characters are those of the ancient Pali, or spoken language of 
that day, and are thus described by General Cunningham^ : — “ The alphabeti- 
cal characters, which are of the oldest form that has yet been found in India, 
are most clearly and beautifully cut, and there are only a few letters'of the 
whole record lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. The inscrip- 
tion ends with a short sentence, in which King Asoka directs the setting up of 
these monoliths in different parts of India. * * The record consists of 

four distinct inscriptions on the four sides of the column facing the cardinal 
points, and of one long inscription immediately below, which goes completely 
around the pillar. The last ten lines of the eastern face, as well as the whole 
of the continuous inscription round the shaft, are peculiar to the Dehli pillar,” 
and contain new forms similar to those on the rock inscription at Kalsi in the 
Dun. A second inscription records the victories of the Chauhan Prince Vi'sala 
Deva, which has already been noticed in the introdnction. General Cunning- 
ham identifies Khizrahad with the present village of that name on the Jumna, 
just below the spot where the river issues from the hills in parganah Eaizabad 
of this district, Salaura is clearly Sadhaura, a large place only a few milea 
west of Khizrahad. The name of the vdiage from whence the obelisk was 
brought is variously written Topur, Topera, Toparsuk, Tohera, Tawera, Tobra 
and Nahera, and the same writer identifies it with Paota, on the western bank 
of the Jumna, about twelve miles north-east of Khizrahad. According to 
Shams-i-Siraj “the height of the obelisk was thirty-two eight gaz were 
sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-four gaz were visible.” General Cunningham 
found it to consist of “ a single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone 42' 7" in length, 
of which the upper portion (35') has received a very high polish, while the 
remainder is left quite rough. Its upper diameter is 25‘3 inches, and its lower 

* “ Dillee, which signifies a heart, and is seated in the heart of the Mogul’s territories. 
It was once the city and seat of King Porus, who was conquered about this place by Alexander 
the Great ; and here he, encountering with huge elephants, as well aa with a mighty host of 
men, said, as Curtius reports— ‘foadem por anxmo meo inveni pericuium’— that be had met with 
dangers equal to his great mind. I was told by Tom Coryate (who took special notice of this 
place) that he, being in the city of Uillee, observed a very great pillar of marble with a Greek 
inscription upon it, which time had almost quite worn out, erected (as he supposed) there and 
then by Great Alexander, to preserve the memory of that famous victory.”— Terry’s Voyages 
(London, 1666) reprinted, 1777, p. 77. * Arch. Sur. -I., 161 ; see Aixahabad volume for 

a full account of the Asoka inscriptions. 
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diameter 38‘8 inches, the diminution being 0'39 inches per foot. Its weight is 
rather more than twenty-seven tons. In its dimensions it is more like the 
Allahabad pillar than any other, but it tapers much more rapidly towards 
the top, and is therefore less graceful in its outline.” 

The next remains of ancient date are the ruins of the old town of Bahat, 
which have been noticed in the introduction. Then 
we come to the journeys of the Chinese traveller Hwen 
Thsang in the middle of the seventh century of our era. In travelling from 
Thanesar, Hwen Thsang at first proceeded south’ for some seventeen miles, to 
the Grokantha monastery, and thence for 67 miles to Srughna. The kingdom of 
Brughna is described as extending to the hills on the north and the Ganges on 
the east. The town itself was situated on the west bank of the Jumna, and was 
3^ miles in circuit. The greater part was even then in ruins, but the founda- 
tions still remained. It possessed five monasteries, one hundred temples, and 
many stupas. General Cun ningham ^ identifies Srughna with the village of Sngh, 
situated on a projecting triangular spur of high land, surrounded on three sides 
by the old bed of the Jumna, now the western Jumna canal, and opposite to 
Bahat in the Faizabad parganah. Tradition and the discovery of large bricks 
and extensive finds of old coins all point out the antiquity of the present site of 
the village and that of the neighbouring village of Mandalpur. Mahmud in 
his twelfth expedition, ^ or that against Kanauj, passed along the foot of the 
hills under Kashmir, and crossed the Jumna, in 
1018 A. D., whence he proceeded down the Du4b to 
Baran (Bulandshahr). Abu Rihan, who wrote during this time, mentions® in 
his itinerary, that from Kanauj going north, and turning a little to the 
west, you come to Sharasharaha, fifty parasangs, then to Pinjor, eighteen para- 
sangs.” Elliot identifies this place with Sarsawa or Sirsawa, sometimes called 
Birslpatan, an old town lying ten mites to the east of Sugh, and on the line 
of road usually followed by the invaders of India from the west. On his 
return from Kanauj, Mahmud is said to have attacked^*' Chand E4i, one 
of the greatest men of Hind, who resided in the fort of Sharwa,” which 
General Cunningham identifies with Sarsawa* or perhaps with Sugh,and adds:— 
“ But whichever of the two places is intended, it is certain that . the high road 
from the Gangetic Duab to the upper Panjdb must have crossed the 
between them.” A1 Utbi relates that there had been constant war between Chand 
Eai and Purii JaipM, the ruler of the Panjab, and that at last the latter sought 
a compromise, and sent his son Bhimpal to receive the daughter of Chand Eai 
in marriage. Chand E4i imprisoned the son, and demanded compensation for 
the losses which had been inflicted by the father, and war continued between 


Sarsawa. 


1 Arch. Sur., II , 226. * Dowson’s Elliot, II, «*, <58. 

* Dowson’s ElUot, II., 47 j Arch. Sur. II., 230. 


» Ibid, I., 61. 
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them as before. This was the state of affairs on the arrival of Mahmdd, who, 
on his return from Kananj, dotermined to reduce the Hindu prince to subjection. 
In the meantime, by the advice of Bhimpdl, his prisoner, Chand E4i abandoned 
his fort and retreated td the hills, lest he should suffer the fate of the uncles and 
relations of Bhimpal, who were made Musalmans “ when they demanded quar- 
ter in their distress.” The Sultan captured the fort and pursued the fugitives 
to the hills, where in January, 1019 A.D., shortly before midnight, he came 
upon the enemy in the midst of the forest, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. The booty amounted in gold, silver, and precious stones to 300,000 
dirhams, and “ the number of prisoners may be conceived from the fact that 
each was sold for from tw'o to ten dirhams.” It is said that the fifth share due 
to the Sayyids was 150,000 slaves. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt but that a great part of the northern portion of this district fell out of 
cultivation during this period, and that it was not for several centuries after- 
wards that much improvement took place. 

The town of Sahdranpur was not founded until the reign of Muhammad 
^ ^ , Tughlak (1325-1351 A.D.), and was named by him 

after Sh4h Haran Chishti, a celebrated pir or Muham- 
madan saint, whose shrine still attracts a considerable assemblage of the devout. 
The progress of colonisation, which had been going on for some years, received 
some impetus from the invasion of the Mughals under Tarmsharin Khan, who, 
at this time, crossed the Jumna by the old route under the hills, and marched 
down the Duab plundering as they came. The Mughals were only got rid of by 
the grant of a large contribution in money. They did not, as one would expect, 
immediately return to India, though, in anticipation of such an event, the imperial 
posts were pushed northwards, and stations were occupied near the principal 
ghats on the Jumna. It was in one of his progresses for the inspection of these 
posts through this district that Firuz Tughlak saw the Asoka column at Khizrabad. 
In 1379 Firuz Shah passed through^ Amb&la and Shahabad to the hills of 
Sah&ranpur, and afSr taking tribute from the Rkis of Sirmor and the hills he 
returned to his capital. In 1384 he again visited the hills and spent two 
months in'hnnting the rhinoceros (Icark) and the elk (gozart), and it was here 
that Muhammad Kh&n sought refuge when despairing of succeeding his father 
Mrdz, and occupied the fort of Baktari or Bakndri beyond Hdhan. 

The garrisons along the Jumna proved of little avail against the forces of 
^ , the Mughal Emperor Timur, who, after the sack of 

Dehli in December, 1398 A.D., crossed into the Duab, 
and sweeping through the Meerut and a part of the Bijnanr District, recrossed 
the Ganges near Hardwar : Timur himself gives an account in his memoirs^ of 


1 Dowson’s ElUot, IV, 14, 16, 17, 19. 
456, SIS. 


’ Malfuzat-i-Timari Id Dowson’s Elliot, III., 
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the fights that took place. When he heard that the gahrs, as he calls all that 
were not followers of Isldm, had assembled near Hardwdr, he followed them, 
and ordered his men to charge. “ Sparring their horses, shouting their war-oiy, 
and brandishing their swords, they fell upon the forces of the enemy like hun- 
gry lions upon a flock of sheep.” The enemy broke and fled, and an immense 
booty was obtained. Timiir had at this time only one hundred men with ^im 
as a personal guard, and was attacked by Malik Shaikha with a larger force. 
When about a bow-shot remained between the two parties, Timiir asked a soldier 
in advance who those approaching, as if to attack, were. The soldier said that 
they belonged to the party of Shaikh Kukar, one of Timur’s officers, and on this 
Timiir turned to retire. The enemy rushed on the Mughal troops, and would 
have annihilated them had not their own leader, Malik Shaikha, been slain in 
the first onset, when, as is the custom with orientals, his troops dispersed. 

A small party of the enemy, with the wives and children of those who had 
taken part in the first fight, took refuge at Kiipila (Hardw&r), about two Jcos 
off. When Timiir heard of this, he marched there, and, joined by Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir, attacked the fugitives. After a slight resistance the 
enemy took to flight, but many were slain, and the women and children, “ the pro- 
perty and goods, gold, money, grain, camels, horses, cows and buffaloes,” fell as 
spoil to the soldiers. Timur would then appear to have pursued the remainder 
along the foot of the hills, where he spent some days’ plundering and destroying 
everything that came in his way. On his return he encamped at Bahrah, “ a 
dependency of Bakri well known as the country of Miydpur,” and halted the next 
day at Shikk Sdr, a distance of four ios, and the next day went to Kandar. On 
leaving Kandar he crossed the Jiftnna. The Zafar-ndma of Sharf-ud-din Tazdi 
makes the stages Bahrah, Shikk-Sarsawa and Kandar : where Timur gives the 
name Sar, his chronicler gives the name Sarsdwa. The position and the marches 
clearly corroborate the identification of S§r with the modern Sar!54wa. Men- 
tion is made that Firuz Shah conducted the stream of Firiizabad from the 
mountains of Mandati and Sirmor to Dehli. ^ Firishta calls the place Mandawi, 
though Briggs has Mandui, Dow has Manduli, and Elliot has Mandir. The 
canal was drawn from the Jumna opposite Faizabad, and therefore the name 
may be identified with that of Mandalpur, close to Sugh. Sugh was therefore, 
so early as the fourteenth century, supplanted by Mandalpur. 

We next find the ikid and ahikk of Saharanpur bestowed by Snlt4n Sayyid 
Khizr Kh4n on Sayyid Salim, the chief of the Sayyids 
Sayyid Salim. 1414 A.D. * As this was about the date of the settle- 

ment of the Sayyids of Bdrha in the adjacent district of Muzaffamagar, it is 
probable that they went there under the protection of the Sayyid governor, 

^ Dowson’s ^ Sar< 11, S90. 

BUiot, IV., 46. 


* Tiiikhri-Siub^rak Shdhij Dowsoo*8 
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Sdlim. In 1526 A.D., during his fifth expedition to India, Babar passed through 
Sarsawa, and one of the skirmishes preceding the invader’s victory over Ibrahim 
Lodi at Panipat must have taken place in the neighbourhood of Titron, in par- 
ganah Gangoh of this district. The Turkman colonies of Lakhnauti and the 
neighbouring villages trace their origin to this expedition. 

In the following year (933 Hijri) the famous saint Abdul Kaddiis, a 
descendant of Abu Hanifah, founded the Sarai, or new 
town of Gangoh, where his descendants still reside. 
His mission was followed by the conversion of many of the Rajput, Giijar and 
Taga inhabitants, auJ materially strengthened the Musalman element in the 
population. He was succeeded by his son Shaikh Rukn-ud-din, who was amongst 
the learned men assembled at the court of Akbar at the time of Bairam’s fall. 
Shaikh Abdun-nabi, son of Shaikh Ahmad, and grandson of Shaikh Abdul 
Shaikh Abdun-nahi, Sadr Kaddus, was several times in Makka, where he studied 
of .the Empire. Hadis. He Succeeded the celebrated Maulana 

Abdullah of Sultdnpur in the favour of the court, and was at all times a man 
of mark at Dehli. He had many enemies, and amongst them was Makhdiim- 
ul-mulk, who wrote a pamphlet charging the Shaikh with murder under pretence 
of punishing heresy ; that it was wrong to say prayers with the Shaikh, who 
had been undutiful towards his father, and “ was, besides, afSicted with piles !” 
Murder, unfilial conduct, and hemorrhoids were the cumulative charges on 
which the Ulamas who sided with Makhdum demanded the degradation of 
the Shaikh, and in this they were successful. The leaders of these factions, 
however, soon became friends again, for we find them joining in 1579 A.D. in 
a document, which made the order of the Imafti in all disputed questions of law 
final. From 1564 to 1577 A.D., Shaikh Abdun-nabi had been Sadr of the 
empire, during which time he gave much offence by his mode of treating the 
holders of State lands. ^ The arbitrary execution of a Brahman led to his 
deposal from office ; and in 1578 Akbar gave him money for the poor of 
Makka, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he came back he was called to 
account for the money, was put into prison, and there murdered in 1584 A.D. 

During the reigns of Akbar’s successors the district of Sah&ranpur was the 
chosen retreat of the nobles of the court, to whom its cool and comparatively 
healthy climate, and the facilities afforded for the amusement of hunting, rendered 

™ r , - it peculiarly attractive. The Empress Nur Jab4n® or 

Empress Nut Jahan. t.t' th- i i i 

h«ur Mahal, the consort of Jahangir, resided for a 

short time in a Giijar village to the north of the Tughlikpur parganah, where 

some remains of her mansion are still visible, and her name is perpetuated in 

^ Blochmann Ain-i-Akbari, 185, 490 ; Eltiot, V, 642. ® She was known as Mshr-nu-nisa 

Khanum wbiiat the widow of Sher-Afkan, and receired the title of Kur Mahal on her marriage 
with Jahlngfr, and was later called Kdr Jahan* 
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that of the village of Ndmagar. Under ShahjahSn, the celebrated Ali Mardan 

. Khan constructed the royal huntins: seat still known 

AU Mardan Khaa. ^ __ •' • ® , 

as Badshah Mahal. It lies to the north-west of the 

Faizabad parganah, on the left bank of the Jumna. The palace was pleasantly 

situated opposite to where the Dehli canal is drawn off, and its remains are now 

utilised as a modern house. To the same nobleman is due the construction of 

the Duab canal, now known as the Eastern Jumna Canal. This canal was 

conducted, with a considerable knowledge of hydraulics, along the crest of 

the high ground between the Jumna and the Hindan, so as to admit of its 

water being thrown off on both sides for irrigation purposes. From the absence 

of traces of bridges and lateral off-shoots, it is supposed that the great difficulty 

experienced in the passage of the torrents which cross the line of canal, in the 

upper portion of its course, led to its early abandonment. It was realigned, 

completed and opened in 1830. 

The first important inroad of the Sikhs took place during the reign of Baha- 
dur Shah in the year 1709. Under their chief, Bandu, 
they poured in irresistible numbers into Sirhind, murder- 
ing, plundering, and burning wherever they came. The Imperial Governor was 
defeated in a pitched battle, and the Sikhs gathering strength from this, crossed 
the Jumna and ravaged the Upper Duab. Though the Musahn4ns were the 
first objects of their attack, the Sikhs were not restrained by any considera- 
tions of religion, or by any mercy for age or sex. Whole communities were 
massacred with wanton barbarity ; and it is said that even the bodies of the 
dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey. The Sikhs 
returned ffte following year, when the same scenes of outrage and violence 
were perpetrated, so that the Emperor himself was constrained to lead a force 
against them in 1710 A.D., which succeeded for a time in driving the enemy 
into the hills. The Emperor retired to' Labor, leaving a detachment to watch 
the enemy and prevent their approaching the Duab. Vfe do not hear much 
of them again until 1716 A.D., when Bandu, again issuing from his retreat, 
spread death in every direction, and threatened the Duab. A force was sent 
against him under Abd-us-Samad Khan, who captured Bandu and nearly 
annihilated his followers. For many years after this the Sikhs remained quiet, 
recruiting their shattered forces, and it was not until the almost entire absence 
of authority in the Upper Duab appeared to give them the desired opportunity 
for repeating their incursions, that we hear of them again. 

From 171-2 to 1721 A.D., this district, with the neighbouring dfttrict of 
Muzafiamagar, formed part of the possessions of the 
Sayyid brothers of Bdrha. As their family is more inti- 
mately connected with the Muzaffarnagar District, the story of their romantiq 
career will be found in the notice of that district. They belonged to the 


The Sayyi^ 
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Tihanpnri branch of the Sayyid family settled at JSnsath. Hnsain Ali was 
assassinated in 1721 A.D., and in the same year his brother, Shaikh Abdallah, 
lost the battle of Hnsainpur. Their possessions were conferred upon Muham- 
mad Amin Kh&n, who succeeded in establishing his authority in this district. 
He was followed by the Vazir Kumr-ud-din, the implacable enemy of the Barha 
Sayyids. In 1737 A.D. the Vazir despatched one Marhamat Khan to the Sa- 
h&ranpur District, with orders to expel the Sayyids from their jdgirs. In 
carrying out these orders Marhamat Khan acted with such violence, that the 
Sayyids rose in rebellion and slew him. This was what the Vazir most desired, 
and assembling an overwhelming force, he despatched it, under command of his 
own brother, Azimullah, who quickly overran the whole district, and utterly 
defeated the Sayyids at the memorable capture and sack of Jansath. 

In the reign of Muhammad Shah, the fief of Saharanpur was conferred on 
Zafar Khdn, better known by his title of Roshan-nd- 
daulah, and as the builder of the mosque which bears 
his name in the ChAudni Chauk at Dehli. This nobleman bestowed parganah 
Ambahta, in this district, upon Shah Muhammad B^kir, son of the famous Mir 
Shah Abdul Maali, whose descendants are in possession to the present day. 
Shortly after the accession of Ahmad Shah, in 1748 A.D., quarrels broke out 
between the Vazir Safdar Jang and Shihab-ud-din, best known by the family afiix 
of Ghdzi-ud-din Khdn, who had succeeded his uncle 
NajlbKhan, Ghazi-ud-din I. in command of the forces. Safdar 

Jang sent an army under Indargir Goshain, which ravaged the Upper Duab, and 
occupied Saharanpur itself. In the battle of Kotila, which shortly afterwards 
took place, Najib Khan joined the imperial forces under Ghazi-ud-dfn, and so 
distinguished himself that he obtained parganahs Saharanpur, Burhana, and all 
the Barha villages in jdytV. Chait Singh of Bahsuma attempted for a time to resist 
his authority, but before the end of 1754, Najib Kh^n had reduced his new pos- 
sessions to obedience. Najib Kh5a then devoted all his energies to the exten- 
sion and consolidation of his power, and before his death, which occurred in 
1770 A. I).,\asj6gir extended on the north,not only to the Siwdlik hills, but across 
them into the Dun, which he conquered about 1757 A.D. ; on the west they 
were bounded by the Jumna, and contained the fortress of Ghausgarh ; on the 
east they extended into the Bijnaur District, with the fortresses of Pathargarh 
and Najibabad ; and on the south he held Shdmli, in the Muzafiamagar District, 
and the lands to the border of the present district of Meerut, which were com- 
manded Horn his fort of Shukartdr. * 

Towards the close of Najib Kh&n’s rule, the district sufifered severely from 
ZabitsKhin, 1770— 1785 inroads of the Sikhs* on the west, an3 the Marhat- 
tas on the south. The latter departed for a time on 
* Four diitiiict Sikh inrasioni are coonted between the yean 1761 and 1770 . 
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the advance of the Afghans under Ahmad Shah Abdali. When Z&bita Kh4n 
succeeded his father, Najib Khdn, one of his first acts was to refuse the tribftte 
due to the Emperor ; and knowing that he was in disfavour with the court, then . 
entirely under Marhatta influenpe, he set about collecting troops and fortifying 
the strong places in his district. Amongst these was Shukartdr, where ho 
awaited the attack of the royal army, and was completely defeated in 1772. 
The royal army then advanced through the Duab, and took possession of 
Saharanpur, and all the Eohilla forts except Ghansgarh, where Zdbita’s family 
resided; and having appointed a Governor, Shah Alam returned to Dehli. 
Shortly afterwards Zabita made peace with the Marhattas, and through their 
instrumentality received back his possessions. The year 1775 is marked by an 
invasion of the Sikhs, who plundered nearly every considerable town from 
Sahdranpur to Meerut. Z4bita Khan, finding himself powerless to oppose 
them, took numbers of these men into his employ, and strengthening himself 
by an alliance with their chiefs, openly rebelled against the Emperor. Abdul 


1788. 


Easim Khan, sent from Dehli against Ghansgarh, was slain in the attack, and 
until the arrival of Najf Khdn, the imperial authority was little regarded in 
this district. A battle took place between the forces of Najf Kh&n and the 
Sahiranpur troops near, Ghansgarh in 1777, which ended in a reconciliation, 
and the Eohilla chief was again pardoned and confirmed in his possessions. 

The cis-Satlaj chiefs, irritated at the defection of the Eohilla, granted him 
Gbulam Kidir, 1786 - liEle peace during the remainder of his life. He died 
in 1785, and was succeded by his son Ghulam K4dir, 
a man of bold and determined character, and little likely to yield to his 
enemies without a smuggle. He confiscated the jdgirs of many of the principal 
men in his districts, and amongst them that of his own uncle, Afzal Khan. 
He then re-annexed the entire country possessed by his grandfather, which 
during the recent troubles had been occupied by the Sikhs, and reconquered 
the Dun. The Sikhs, too, were held in check, and the country, for the first 
time for many years, enjoyed peace under a strong Government. On his death, 
in 1788, the Marhattas took possession of the district, which remained with 
them until the British conquest. Ghani Bahadur was the first governor, and 
he was succeeded by B&la Eao. 

In 1794 the Sikhs recommenced their inroads into the Duab, and succeeded, 
not only in defeating the Marhatta garrison at Sah4- 
George Thomas. ranpur, but compelled them to take refuge, in the fort 

of Jaldlabad. Lakhwa D4da, on hearing this, applied for the services of George 
Thomas, then an adventurer in the service of Apa Khandi Eao in Mewat, to 
command a force of 2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and sixteen pieces of artillery, 
raised for the protection of the Marhatta possessions in this quarter, and assigned 
him parganahs P4nipat, Sonpat and Kamil for their pay. Thomas remained 
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there for some time and co-operated with Bapu Sindhia, who was named Gover- 
nor of SahAranpur and the country adjacent, which at this time yielded a revenue 
of ten lakhs of rupees. Thomas distinguished lumself in the reduction of Shamli, 
then in Gurdat Singh’s and in the siege ^of Lakhnanti ; but on the death, 
by suicide in the Jumna, of Ms patron Apa Khandi Eao he withdrew for some 
time to his jd^ir in Mewat, whence he was recalled to meet the Sikhs again. 
Thomas defeated the Sikhs in four successive actions near Karnal, whilst 
Bapu Sindhia drove them from the northern parganahs of the Duab, and even 
pushed his forces into their own country, which became for a time a scene of 
the same plunder and devastation with which they had so often laid waste 
the Duab. In 1797 Thomas retired from Saharanpur to push his fortunes in 
Haridna. 

In 1799, SambunatMa grain merchant, was the diwan of Imam Baksh Khan, 
Governor of Sahdranpnr, who sided with Lakhwa 
Dada in his feud with Sindhia. The .diwan took the 
field against M. Perron, the Marhatta commander of Aligarh; but his troops 
were corrupted by means of a large sum of money which Perron found means 
to distribute amongst them, and their leader was obliged to yield up a portion 
of the districts he held to save the rest. In the following year M. Perron 
left Dehli with a large force, in order to seize upon the remainder, and after 
a sharp action at Khdtauli in the Muzaffamagar District, w'as able to compel 
Sambundth to leave the Duab altogether, and take refuge with the Sikhs. 
As illustrative of the state of the country, the massacre of the Goshains near 
Hardwarby the Sikhs in 1796 maybe mentioned. In fact, the greater portion 
of the Upper Duab was still divided amongst the Sikh Sirdars, ostensibly as 
jaglr, but in reality in lieu of black mail. The only portion of the district that 
enjoyed even the semblance of security was the strip of country on the east, 
stretching from Jawalapur to Bahsuma in Meerut, in which the Gujar Baja 
Bdmdayal Singh had assumed a semi-independent attitude. 

Jn the year 1801, Bamdayal received the thanks of the Marhatta comman- 
der for crushing an insurrection headed by one Azdz 
Khan, at Bacbaiti near Deoband. This adventurer 
gave himself out as the true Ghulam Kadir; and the failure of his attempt was 
in a great measure due to the treachery of the Gujars, who joined him only to 
have an opportunity of more effectually looting whichever side should prove 
victorious. On the fall of Aligarh and the capture of 
Dehli in 1803, a British force, under Colonel Bum, 
started from Dehli for Saharanpur in October, but had hardly reached the 
civil station, when news arrived of a threatened Sikh invasion, which would have 

^ Sambanath was oar first tahsildar at Sabaianpor, and his grandson is now tahsQddr of 
£agpat in the Meerat District. 


Ghnlam Eadir, H. 
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been converted into a real attack but jfor the arrival of Jame* Skinner with a 
strong detachment of irregular horse. Presently news came of Colonel Mon- 
son-’s disastrous retreat, and Colonel Ochterlony, finding his position at Dehli 
precarious, recalled the commandant of Saharanpur, barely in time to save 
that city from Holkar’s adopted son, Hamath. But just as General Lake’s 
approach raised the siege of Dehli, intelligence was received of a Marhatta 
inroad. General Lake in person repulsed the Marhattas, but again a Sikh invasion 
(the thirteenth : October, 1804)1 took place. Sher Singh of Buriya was ravag- 
ing the district, while the Collector, Mr. Guthrie," remained shut up in the Kila 
Ahmadabadi, a fort built by Ghulam Kadir, and since converted into a jail. 
Cofonel Burn marched to meet the Sikhs with Mr. Guthrie, who, having 
managed to escape from the fort with the assistance of the Begam Sumru, had 

joined the army at Khatauli. Sher Singh awaited the 
Battle of Charaao. , ■ i , 

attack at Charaon in the Katha, where a ficrht. 

celebrated in local tradition, took place on the 24th November, 1804. The 
day, however, cannot be considered glorious to either side, for our irre- 
gular cavalry displayed such cowardice, that, had the Sikhs shown more 
determination, the event would have been very doubtful. Fortunately, the enemy 
dared not face our artillery, an arm with which they were not yet familiar. To 
this fact. Colonel Burn owed an indecisive victory. A cannon ball carried off 
Sher Singh’s leg during the engagement, and his old uncle, Rai Singh, brought 
him back to die at Buriya. In spite of this lesson, the district was not yet 
safe. Intelligence of the fall of Dig alone prevented the Begam Sumru finm 
turning against us, in spite of her professions of fidelity to General Lake ; and 
Colonel Burn had not got rid of the Sikhs. We find them overrunning the 
country wdthin a month of their defeat at Charaon. 

In February, 1805, Amir Khdn’s wild Pindaris threatened to swoop across 
the Ganges opposite Muzaflamagar, and some actually 
Amir Khan. venture Over. In March, the commandant was 

summoned into Eohilkhand, but the moment he turned his back, the fifteenth 
Sikh invasion recalled him to the district. Fniitless negotiations interrupted 
the campaign which followed. Colonel Bum soon found it necessary to take 
upon himself the responsibility of breaking them off, and after resuming the 
last remaining Sikh jdgdr, Gtirdat Singh’s of Jhanjhana, he forded the Jumna 
and attacked Karnal (April). These energetic measures brought the Sirdars 
to their sens^, and so ended the last Sikh invasion. 

Comparative tranquillity prevailed down to the year 1813, when Raja Eam- 
dayal Singh died, and the settlement operations con- 

Diaturbances of ISIS. , .• r- i • 

sequent upon the resumption ot his enormous estates 
were attended by a Gujar rising, which was happily quelled before it became 


‘ Without incladiog the iunumeiable minor incursions. 
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Berious. In 1^4, the Glirkha war broke out, and the Diin was, after a short 
interval of non-regulation, annexed temporarily to Saharanpur under Regula- 
tion IV. of 1817. A full account of the new subdivision will be found in the 
volume devoted to the hill districts. 

In the year 1824, a variety of circumstances tended to cause a rising of a 
ba f 1824 far more dangerous character than that of 1813. The 
principal leaders of the disturbance were two Giijars : 
Kalwa, a famous bandit,, and Biji Singh, talukadar of Kiinja near Eurki, and 
a relative of Raja Eamdayal Singh. The rendezvous of the insurgents was at 
the latter’s fort, where the}-^ were collecting in rapidly increasing numbers, 
strange to say, without the knowledge of the authorities, when two daring exploits, 
the sack of the town of Bhagwanpur and the plunder of a strong treasure 
escort, bringing in a- large sum of money from the Jawalapnr tahsil, led to 
the disclosure of their movements. Mr. Grindall, the Magistrate of Sahdran- 
pur, obtaining a reinforcement of Gurkhas, under the command of Captain 
Totmg of the Sirmor Battalion, at once attacked them, in company with his 
^ Joint Magistrate, the Hon’ble Mr. Shore. The fight lasted all day, ending in 
the total discomfiture of the rebels, who lost nearly two hundred killed and 
wounded. Among the former were Kalwa and Biji Singh. The enterprise 
thus nipped in the bud was no petty undertaking of ordinary marauders. It 
had been planned on a grand scale, and large reinforcements were coming to 
Biji Singh’s assistance from this as well as other districts, when the unexpected 
fall of Kunja made the whole confederacy collapse,^ 

The district is happily barren in historical events from 1824 to 1857, when 
The mutiny mutiny^ broke out at Meerut. Fortunately there 

was a man in Mr. R. Spankie, the Magistrate, who was 
equal to the emergency. News of the outbreak was received on the 12th of 
May, and on the following day the women and children were sent to the hills, 
and not too soon, for the day after came news of the massacre at Dehli. Extra 
police were raised, and the Europeans estabhsbed themselves as a regular garri- 
son in the Magistrate’s house. The district soon rose ; the Gujars and Rangars 
especially made themselves notorious for their turbxdence, and when the intelli- 
gence of the disturbances in MuzafiPamagar arrived, a general outbreak took place. 
Ancient fends were renewed ; village plundered village ; bankers were.robbed 
of their property, or had to pay black mail for its protection ; and in many cases 
debtors took advantage of the general anarchy to obtain from the money-lenders 

4 The foresta under Garbwal and Eumauu were the favourite lurking-place of Ealwfi and his 
followers. The records of the office of the Ccmmisaioner of Eumaun show that, in concert with 
the authorities of Moradabad, frequent and fruitless efforts were made to dislodge him. 

• From the official narrative, by Mr. B. Spankie, C.S, now the Hon’ble B. Spankie, Judge of 
the High Court, Allahabad. 
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tiieir acconiit-books and bonds. Mr. Spankie writes : — “ It wonld appear as if 
the disturbances in the commencement were less directed against Government 
than against particular people and castes. When the fall of Dehli ceased to 
be looked upon as imminent, the agricultural communities began to turn their 
eyes towards the local treasuries, and did not scruple to oppose themselves to 
Government officers and troops.” 

The local officers did their best to put down the disturbances in their earliest 

Local efforts. stage. On the 21st May, the raiders who plundered 

Malhaipur were punished ; and on the following day a 
demonstration was made along the Burki road as far as Mgal, which resulted 
in the capture of some men who had refused to pay their revenue. Affairs in the 
city now assumed a serious phase. The kotw41 or head police officer, whilst 
appearing faithful, was in reality stirring up the people to disaffection. The 
shopkeepers shut up their shops, and, burying their valuables, prepared for the 
worst. Confidence was, however, restored for a time by the appearance of 
Mr. W, C. Plowden, with a party of cavalry and infantry under Captains Wyld 
and Garstin, from Jagadri. Advantage was taken of their presence to make 
a raid on Manikpur, then held by one Amrao Singh, who had set himself up as 
Baja. The village was taken and burned, but the rebels succeeded in effecting 
their escape. The late Mr. H. D. Bobertson, C. S., was then despatched to 
Deoband, which was threatened by a rising of the Bajpnts of the Kdtha. In 
the meantime a portion of the native infantry at Sahdranpnr mutinied, and fired 
upon their officers (June, 2nd), fortunately without effect; and were it not for the 
opportune arrival of the Gurkhas under Major Bagot, it would have fared ill with 
the small European body at Saharanpur. The Gurkhas were next employed 
in dispersing a body of Gfijars who had come to attack the treasury, and were 
again sent to meet a body of the Jalandhar mutineers, 300 strong, in the south 
of the district. 

About this time news arrived of the plunder of Nakur and Sarsawa by the 
Gfijars, and on the 9th of July the remainder of the native infantry (29th 
native infantry) fled from the station. Mr. Bobertson did good service in the 
Ganges khadir, where, in conjunction with Captain Bead, he defeated, at 
Fathna, the Banj&ras who had been committing great excesses in the tnore 
unprotected villages, and coming round by Deoband, he inflicted signal punish- 
ment on the rabble who had plundered one-third of that town (see Dioband). 
Mr. Bobertson was recalled to Sahkranpnr to defend the cily against an attack 
of Giijars, !^tha Bajpdts and Hangars, who, aided by the lower Musalm&n 
population, proposed an attack upon the European quarters and the jail. The 
jail guard was disarmed, and the duty was handed over to the Gdrkhas, whilst 
forty Europeans arrived from Landour, and, vrith their assistance, the mnharram 
was passed without any disturbance. The peoplS of the towns were occasion- 
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ally able to do something to protect themselves, thus the Mnsalmdns of Deo- 
band made a gallant defence on two occasions against the Katha insurgents, 
and the people of Kankbal repulsed the attacks of dakaits. Assistance was 
given to the Muzaffarnagar authorities in their attack upon Thand Bhawan, 
where Mr. Lowe, C.S., was severely wounded ; and after this the influence of 
the aid from the Ambdla District, the presence of the Gurkhas, and the energy 
displayed by the European officers, prevented any further real danger to the 
safety of the district. Still much uneasiness was caused by the raids of the 
rebels from Bijnaur, in one of which a police-station was burned, and some 
horses of the irregular cavalry were carried otf. To prevent these raids. 
Colonel Baird Smith established a movable column, which did good service, 
and was fortunate enough to defeat a party of one thousand men who crossed 
at Mayapur below Kankhal, but were not allowed time to do any great mis- 
chief. 

Mr. Spankie then.commenced setting about the testing of re-measurements, 

Mr Spankie’s opinions ^ preparation for the ensning settlement of the dis- 
trict; and in December, 1857, found himself able to 
move about the district with a slight personal guard. He writes— “ The people 
were civil and respectful. But in point of fact there can be no confidence 
placed in the demeanour or bearing of the people. They would always be 
respectful and submissive until it is in their power to bp otherwise. The people 
of this district, and in all other parts of the country, I suppose, have no 
sympathy with Government, British or native. Separate castes and commu- 
nities have separate ends and desires to attain, and the weakness of Government 
is their strength. Kevenge and loot, in the first instance, led the agricultural 
communities astray. The burning of records, as in tahsil Nakur, was the crown- 
ing result of a determination to have no obligations towards any one. The 
common brotherhood of the Muhammadans is a difierent thing ; and I think it 
would be impossible to deny that they were heart and soul against us. They 
had everything to gain and little to lose as a general rule. They were in arms 
against the excesses of the Gujars simply because their own time had not 
come. These Gujars and others were out for a temporary gain, and to make 
the best of the present. The moment they found their’s a losing game, they 
stopped it; and they bow to the strong hand as long as it is strong. The 
Muhammadan population is ever against us.” The kotwal of Sahdranpur 
and the munsif of Shdmli (both Musalmans) were executed, and, on the whole, 
exceedingly severe and wholesome punishment was awarded, which, “ with the 
eclipse of the Sndder Court,” and thus the prevention of the escape of offenders 
by appeal to the higher courts,, rendered the safety of the district secnre. There 
was never much loss of the Government revenue, and agricrdtoral operations 
wentonmuch asnsnal ; and though in the Eurki tahsil, the Eao» (Musaknins) 
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of JavTRlapur and other Muhammadans came under grave suspicion, the disarma- 
ment of the inhabitants of Kankhal, Hardw5r and Jaw&lapur removed all 
cause for uneasiness. On the whole, the wild country in the south of the Jaw41a- 
pur parganah, the khadirs of the great rivers, the tracts near the Katha, and 
the villages lying amid the Giijar colonies, suffered most; and the principal dis- 
turbers of the peace were the Gujars, Mnsalman Rajputs, Pundir Rajputs of 
the Katha, Banjaras, and the low Musalman population of the towns. Since 
January, 1858, the district has returned to its normal state, and all matters per- 
taining to its history belong to the different heads under which the district 
notice has been distributed. 


Medical history. 


A general sketch of the sanitary operations in this district is given in the 
introduction. Fever and small-pox are the principal 
diseases. Fever is especially rife, and belongs to that 
class known as malarious. Fever epidemics have periodically occurred all 
over this tract from time immemorial. Over-saturation of the soil combined 


with bad drainage, is the principal cause of the fever, but to this may be 
added the drainage of refuse water into the many excavations which are 
found around every village site, and the great heat that is always present. 
In 1871 a large amount of quinine was imported from England and a staff of 
four hospital assistants were sent to travel through the fever-stricken portions 
of thq district and attend the sick at their homes. Over 5,000 cases were 
treated, but with what result is not known. 

The following statement gives the mortuary statistics from 1867 to 1873: — 


Year. 

Fever. 

K 

& 

IS 

a 

09 

Bowel com- 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

Other causes. 

Total, 

. 

Percentage of 
deaths to 1,00<> 
of the popula- 
tion. 

1867 ... 

x868 ... 

1869 ... 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 

1872 ... 

1873 ... ... 

5,S63 

7,210 

11,189 

19,906 

3<,I84 

14,839 

12,174 

1,136 
3,174 
1,106 
1,977 
' 4,441 
6,296 
3,811 

731 

792 

fe94 

2,386 

2,669 

2,137 

887 

138 

182 

113 

164 

1,361 

46 

4,845 

4,886 

4,928 

7,048 

t,7l2 

2,160 

2,891 

13,452 

16,200 

18,299 

29,044 

29,886 

26,216 

21,068 

1 

16 5 

18-6 

21M 

33- 61 

34- 46 

29-74 

23 81 
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A mb ahtA, or Anbahtah, a town in parganah Nakdr of the Sah&ranpnr dis- 
tridi, is distant 16 miles south-west of the town of Sahfiranpnr. The population 
in 1853 numbered 6,311 souls, and in 1865 was 6,336. In 1872 ^ere were 
6,039 inhabitants, of whom 2,767 were Hindus (1,298 females), and 3,272 were 
Masalm&ns (1,722 females). The town site contains 55 acres, giving 110 inha- 
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bitanfcs per square acre. Ambahta contains 1 6 mnballas or wards, amongst which 
the houses are distributed. There are many good brick-built houses in the town, 
and the ba^di; consists of a double roadway, with a centre line of poor-looking 
shops. The roadways are well made and well drained of late years, and are in 
places paved with bricks. Gardens and clumps of mango trees make the suburbs 
look well- wooded. The site as a whole is well raised, so that drainage flows 
easily away towards the south-east, and there are few places where excessive rain- 
fall can accumulate. The soil is light and porous ; water in the wells is good, 
and is found at a depth of twenty-four feet from the surface. The Pirzadah family 
of Sayyids of Ambahta are well known throughout this district. Their ances- 
tors came from Makka some 300 years ago. Shah Abul Maali, a celebrated per- 
sonage in the seventeenth century, and belonging to this family, is buried here. 
The family still hold several revenue-free grants, and one representative resides 
in the fort, and another near the Shah’s tomb. The tomb is a fine domed build- 
ing with minarets, all in good repair, and situated in the middle of the town. It 
is the object of a yearly urs to the devout Muhammadans of the district. Am- 
bahta was originally a cantonment for Mughal troops, established by Firuz 
Shah; hence the place was known as Firiizabad. The present town is compara- 
tively modern, and contains two masjids built in Humayun’s reign. Act XX. 
of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering 13 men, at an annual cost of Rs. 720, defrayed from a house- 
tax. A staff of 13 public sweepers is also enteratained for conservancy pur- 
poses. The total Income was Rs. 2,456, falling at Re. 0-6-3 per head of the 
population. Considerable attention to conservancy matters has been shown here 
of late years, and the only great sickness occurred in 1870, when 730 persons 
died from fever. The town possesses an outpost of police, a branch post- 
office, and a well-kept village school. The Musalmans of this town were 
suspected of exciting disturbances during the mutiny. 

Ambahta, an old parganah of the ISabaranpur district, is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbari. It has always been held free of revenue since the British 
occupation, and of late years has been included in parganah N akiir. 

Bahat an old parganah or fiscal sub-division of the Sahdranpnr district, 
known in Akbar’s time as Bahat Kanjawar. In the time of Shahjahdn the 
name was changed to Snltdnpur Bahat. The village of Kanjdwar is now in 
Muzaffarabad. Bahat and Sultanpur became separate parganahs under the 
Eohillas in the last century, and remained separate up to 1842, when several 
changes took place. The land revenue of Bahat, as it stood in 1840-41, 
was Rs. 35,556, and of this Rs. 3,639 were transferred, and Rs. 8,976 received 
in exchange, leaving the revenue at Rs. 40,893. In 1855 the changes made 
resulted iT the absorption of Bahat amongst the neighbouring parganahs. It 
then contained 91 viUages, with an area of 64,918 acres, a land revenue <rf 
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Bs. 46,222, and a population numbering 33,980 souls. These were distributed 
as follows : — 


To parganah. 

% 

Number o{ 
villages. 

Area in acres. 

o 

3 

fl 

> 

a 

c 

o 

.5 

"s 

o 

Ph 

To parganah. 

N umber of 
villages. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Population. 

Faizabad 

25 

14,931 

US. 

14,163 

10,598 

Sultaopur ... | 

1 

357 

Rs. 

285 

93 

MazaSarabad, ... 

67 

44,251 

25,557 

19,545 

Haraura 

1 

644 

750 

426 

Saharanpur, ... 

7 

4,732 

1 

5,466 

3,318 

Total 

91 

64,918 

46,221 

33,980 


Bhagwa'npdr, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the 
Saharanpur district, is distant 18 miles from 'Saharanpur and 6^ miles north- 
west from Riirki, on the Saharanpur and Rurkl road. The population in 1872 
•numbered 2,412 souls. Bhagwdnpur Is said to have been founded in 1118 
scmvat (1061 A.D.) by a colony of Rajputs and Brahmans. It has a second 
class police-station, a branch post-office, and a village school. Act XX. of 1856 
(the Chanki'ddri Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a force of eight men, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 432, defrayed from a house-tax. The total income for 
1872-73 amounted to Rs. 1,118, giving an incidence of Re. 0-7-4 per head of 
the population and Rs. 2-2-0 per house. Bhagwanpur, though the head of a 
parganah, is merely a small agricultural village, without any trade or manufac- 
ture, and only a good sized market to supply the local wants. 

BhagwAnpur, a parganah in tahsil Riirki of the SahAranpur district, is 
bounded on the north by the Siwalik (Shiwalak) hills ; on the west by par- 
ganahs Haraura, Nagal and Muzaffarabad ; on the east by parganah Riirki; 
^ and on the south by parganah Manglaur. According 

to the census of 1872, parganah Bhagwdnpur had a 
total area of 244 square miles, of which 95 square miles were under cultiva- 
tion. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 
147 square miles, of which 95 square miles were cultivated, 36 square miles 
were culturable, and 16 square miles were barren. This parganah naturally 
divides into four tracts. The first tract comprises the villages in the southern 
uplands owned by a mixed proprietary of Giijars, Garas, Tagas, Mahdjans, 
Brahmans, Rajputs, &c. It is, on the whole, tolerably level, and includes the 

sources of the Kali Nadi, with less inferior land and, 
Hatoral divisions. ’ • ii. 

less oMda sou than m the corresponding tract in the 

ai^oining parganah of Nagal. Water is found at a depth of about eleven feet 

from the surface ; but, owing to the quicksand in the sub-soil, earthen wells are 

for the most part impracticable. The people, from over-assessment undm* the 

old settlement, could not afford to construct brick-built wells, hence there is 
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but little irrigation, and even, in places, an insufficiency of water for domestic 
purposes. The sub-soil is retentive of moisture, and if this were not the case, 
large tracts must remain uncultivated in seasons of drought. The people here 
suffered much during the famine of 1860. The second tract includes the vil- 
lages having mixed uplands and lowlands. The villages immediately on the 
bank of the Solani are very poor, and constantly exposed to diluvion by inun- 
dation. Those further north grow good kharif corps and sugar-cane. Hpre the 
lands of a few villages on the bank above are poor, but the surface almost at 
once begins to slope towards the head of the Kali river, and the soil there is 
very good. Water is 23 feet from the surface, but earthen wells only last a 
year and a half, so that irrigation is scanty. 

The lowland villages occupying the valley of the SoMni, between Kheri and 
Sakrauda on the north and the highlands on the south, form the third tract. 
The valley is narrow towards the north, but opens up towards the south-east. 
The soil to the north consists of a rich loam, which changes into a rich clay to 
the south-east ; both are good and productive, but the agricultural condition of 
the several villages varies very much. From Fatehullahpur, near the Mohand 
Pass, down to Sodiwala, opposite Kheri, the cultivation is scanty, and interspersed 
amid patches of grass jungle. The Hangar proprietors reside in a mass at 
Kheri. They formerly owned a large extent of land in this parganah, but 
owing to their indolence and jealousies many villages were taken from them 
in 1836, and settled with the resident cultivators. Since then the E&ngars 
have lost much more by private and public sale. On the south-east, where the 
Sakrauda Hangars are the proprietors, the villages are better off, though the 
Hangars, as a rule, make hard and exacting landlords. The Powell family, 
also, have some villages here. In the north, spring crops form the staple ; in the 
centre, antumn crops; and to the south, rice. Irrigation is nowhere necessary. 
The last tract includes the lands lying on the ])lateau of Kheri and Sakrauda, 
which consists of an infinity of mounds and hillocks, separated from each 
other by ravines with sloping sides covered with brush-wood. On the Kheri 
side there is some fair timber, but towards Sakrauda the carissa (karaundoj 
prevails. Mr. Powell reclaimed and brought under cultivation the uplands of 
two villages, but on the whole there is much waste here. Water is as deep as 
36 to 38 feet from the surface, but this is partially counterbalanced by the 
abundant rain-fall, which gives good bdjra and jodr crops, and in the small 
Mddir patches wheat is grown. 

The last year of Mr. E. Thornton’s settlement gave a land revenue amount- 
ing to Hs. 81,456 ; this was increased by Mr. Vans- 
tand revenue. Agnew to Rs. 82,063; and Mr. Wynne, on revising 

the proceedings of Mr. VansAgnew, proposed a land revenue of Es. 81,863 
on an area then comprising 81,678 acres, of which 71,249 acres were assessed 
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to the land revenue, and of these 52,875 acres were under cultivation. The 
actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 79,653 (or with cesses, 
Rs. 87,598), falling at a rate of Re. 0-8-2 per British acre on the total area ; 
at Re. 0-13-7 per acre on the area assessed (o Government revenue ; and at 
Re. 1-5-0 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,26,659. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, five whole villages and 60 portions 
Alienations villages, having an area of 8,217 acres, and paying 

a revenue of Rs. 9,332, and valued at Rs. 52,752, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised one entire village and 61 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 7,687 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 8,196. The value 
recorded was Rs 28,495. Out of the 33 whole and 77 portions of villages 
remaining with the original proprietors, 1,465 acres, bearing a revenue of 
Rs. 856, valued at Rs. 6,226, of the former, and 4,776 aeres, bearing a revenue 
of Rs. 4,971, valued at Rs. 34,234, of the latter, were under mortgage. These 
statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of ten per cent., 
of transfers by decree of Court amounting to nine per cent., and of transfers 
by mortgage amounting to eight per cent. The average value per acre in each 
of these cases was Rs. 6-6-8, Bs. 3-11-3, and Rs. 6-7-0, and the land revenue 
assessed amounted to Re. 1-2-2, Re. 1-1, and Re. 0-15 per acre respectively. 
The result from the entire parganah on 27 per cent, of the total area, gives an 
average value of Rs. 5-8-0 per acre, when the average land revenue amounted to 
Rs. 1-1 per acre. Giijars lost three whole villages, and Shaikhs, Path4na and 
Rajputs lost one each. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bhagwanpur contained 143 
Popolation. inhabited villages, of which 62 had less than 200 inha- 

bitants ; 37 had between 200 and 500; 26 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 15 had between 1,000 and 2,000; three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The records show that there were 131 estates at settlement, of 
which fourteen were jungle grants. The total population in 1872 numbered 
63,770 souls (28,778 females), giving 261 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 42,074 Hmdhs, of whom 18,790 were females ; and 
21,696 Musalmans, amongst whom 9,988 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,667 
Brahmans, of whom 1,257 were females ; 900 Rajputs, including 377 females ; 
Ij’SSO Baniyas (815 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,668 souls, 
of whom 16,341 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (2,452) and Ach&raj. The Rajputs belong to the 
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Occupations. 


Pundir, Kh4gi and Mandhar clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw^I (1,099), 
and Saraugi subdivisions. The other castes containing more than one thonsand 
members are the Kahhr (2,507), Chamar (^13,166), Khdkrob (1,442), Gnjar 
(2,901), Barhai (1,1771, Saiui (4,291), Taga (1,892), and Banjara (1,679). The 
Mnsalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (607), converted Pundirs (107), 
converted Chauhans (49), other converted Rajputs (1,483), and Pathans (271) ; 
the remainder are entered without distinction. The principal land-holders are 
Musalman Rangars and Mahajans in the north, and those already mentioned 
in the first tract on the south. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 536 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,244 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,019 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 8,601 in agricultural operations ; 3,257 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,832 persons returned as labourers, 
and 727 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 742 as landholders, 23,024 as cultivators, 
and 40,004 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 270 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,992 souls, 

Bhagw&npur was formed in 1855, by Messrs. Craigie and Ross, from the 
parganahs mentioned below : — 


Parganah. 

Villages. 

Area in acrea. 

Berenue. 

Population. 

Parganah. 

Villages. 

Area in acres. 

Berenne. 

1 

i 

1 




Ba. 





Ba. 


Borld 

69 

48,208 

66,803 

35,066 

Janr&ai 

22 

25,624 

9,461 

6,868 

Uaaglamr ... 

19 

4,764 

9,716 

4,601 

Deoband ... 

1 

no j 

200 

113 

1 

1 

17 

18,274 

7,490 

6,939 

Total ... 

128 

i 

93,970 

83,669 

62,081 


Chadsat Khbbi, or Chaunsat Kheri, an old parganah of the Sahdranpnr 
district, consisted of villages scattered amongst parganahs Thana Bhawan, 
Gaogoh and Nanauta, and was absorbed amongst them in 1842. It then gave 
aland revenue of Rs. 20,579 per annum. Fourteen of the villages were at the 
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same time transferred to the Muzaffamagar district, and divided amongst the 
parganahs of Jhanjhana, Charthawal, Bidauli, Kairana and Thana Bhawan. 

Chilka'na, a town in parganah Sultaupur of the Saharanpur district, is 
distant nine miles north-west from Saharanpnr. The population in 1872 num- 
bered 4,026 souls. Chilkdna is situated on the road between Saharanpur and 
TJmballa (Ambala), and possesses a second class police-station and a post-office. 
The principal inhabitants are some decayed families of Sayyids. The town is 
united with Sultanpur for the purposes of the Chaukidari Act (,XX. of 1856), 
and together they support a force of 16 men, at an annual cost of Rs. 882. 
The income from all sources during 1872-73 was Rs. 3,398, giving an incidence 
of Be. 0-7-1 per head of the population, and Re. 1-12-3 per house. During the 
same year one-third of the income was expended in drainage cuts and repairs 
to roads. From its position on the old high road to the Panjab, Chilkanais of 
some strategical importance as a military post and under the Marhattas was 
held by the troops of the Begam Snmru. In 1857 it was occupied by a 
body of plundering Glijars, who were dispersed by fhe arrival of a force from 


Jagadri. 

Deoband, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Saharan- 
pur district, is distant 21 miles south from Sahdranpur 
Population. latitude 29° 41' 50," and longtitude 77° 43' 10". 

The population in 1847 was 11,634; in 1853 there were 18,638 inhabitants; 
and in 1865, 21 714. In 1872, out of a total population numbering 19,168 souls, 
8,614 were Hindus (4,026 females); 10,554 were Musalmans (5,059 females) ; 
and there was one Christian. Distributing the population amongst the urban 
and rural classes proper, there were 166 landholders, 2,047 cultivators, and 
16,965 persons unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,730, of which 688 were occupied by Hindus and 1,042 by Musalm&ns. 
The number of houses in the same year was 4,079, of which 1,264 were built 
with skilled labour, and of these 725 were inhabited by Hindus and 539 by 
Musalmans. Of the 2,815 mud huts in the town, 1,137 were possessed by Hin- 
dis and 1,678 by Musalmans. The area of the town site is 193 acres, giving 99 
inhabitants to the acre. Taking the male adult population (not less than fifteen 
years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than fifty 
males : — Barbers 138 ; beggars, 209 ; bricklayers, 54 ; calico-printers, 65 ; 
cultivators, 716 ; labourers, 1,223 ; landowners, 63 ; merchants, 311 ; money- 
lenders, 112 ; oil-makers, 227 ; parohits, 201 ; servants, 749 ; shop-keepers, 
775 ; sweepers, 67 ; tailors, 55 ; water-carriers, 128 ; and weavers, 820. 

The site lies about two and a half miles to the west of the East K41i Nadi, with 
which it was formerly connected by a wide natnral 
water-way or depression known as the Jor, which runs 
from the south of the town eastwards. About half a mile from the town, the Jor 


Site. 
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spreads'out into a tank-like expanse, known as the Devikund, the west and north 
banks of which are covered with temples, ghdts and numerons sati monnmenis, 
much frequented by pilgrims. There are numerous water-holes, for the flood- 
water of which there is no outlet and consequently there is much flooding during 
the rains. A scheme for draining the outskirts is now under consideration. 
There are four bazars —the Chota, Bara, Sathattar and Bahra — all of which appear 
to be prosperous and cleanly, except the last, which contains many ruinous houses 
and open places used as receptacles for refuse. There are no metalled road-ways, 
except that loading to the railway-station, but the bazar roads are well made of 
earth, with side drains ; the smaller ways, too, have been much improved of late 
years. The wafer in the principal well stood at 35 feet from the surface in 
March, the average depth being 27 feet. The people say that the average spring 
level has risen from 34 feet since the introduction of the canal, though there is 
no canal irrigation nearer than eight miles. The water in soma wells has a 
good sweet taste, but in others is brackish. On the whole, the site is well 
raised, and has good drainage towards the south, and little remains to be done 
in the way of sanitation beyond the utilization of existing means and the 
enforcement of cleanliness. 

The Musalmins here are numerous and influential and are owners of 
the town site, in which there are now about 1,800 sharers. All these men pre- 
fer to live on the miserable pittance they receive than to follow any occupation. 
There are 42 masjids in the town, and a good private school, where 180 hoys are 
taught the Koran, and Arabic and Persian. Amongst these, forty poor scholars 
are supported by the Muhammadan residents. Deoband is, however, essentially 
a Hindu town, and has an antiquity which may extend to 3,000 years. It is 
said that the Pandavas resided here daring their first exile, and the Musal- 
mans assert that it was one of the first fortresses taken by the celebrated 
hero Sipah Salar Masaud Ghazi. Its orignal name was Deviban or the “ sacred 
forest,” and there is still a grove near the city in which there is a temple to 
Devi, where a religious assembly is held yearly in the mouth of Chait. Deo- 
band lies on the military route from Meerut to Landour. It is 15J miles from 
the previous stage (Muzaffaniagar), and IH miles from the next stage 
(Nagal). The encamping-ground here is good. The road from Muzafiarnagar 
is metalled for five miles, afterwards heavy ; you leave the road to Rurki 
^distant 28 miles) at four miles, and cross the Kali Nadi by a bridge at five miles. 
Prom Deoband to Nagal the road is rather heavy, and passes Saisana at 7| miles, 
and Barsora at 9i miles (see NXgal, Muzaffaknagar). Deoband possesses a 
good dispensary, Anglo-vernacular school, a first class police-station, a tahsili and 
• a post-office. The municipality is managed by a com- 

MumcipaUty. mittee of 15 members, of whom four hold office ex-officio, 

three are nominated by the executive authority, and eight are elected by the tax- 
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payers. The following statements give the income and expenditure for a series 
of years, and at the same time indicate the character of the local trade and the 
incidence of taxation. In 1872-73 taxation fell at 8;^ annas per head of the 
population per annum : — 

Statement showing Receipts and Expenditu'^e of the Deoband Municipality for the 


years 1868-69 to 1872-73. 



Beceipts. 
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2*342 

1,058 
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drink 



2,007 

1,832 

3,368 

HeadolBce 




... 
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„ IL — Animals 










for slaughter ... 



10 

34 

46 

a. Original works 
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„ 111. — Fuel,&c„ 
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239 

288 

b- Supervision 
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c. Repairs, &c. 
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601 

151 

306 
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o 

„ V.— Drugs, 

spices 

O 

525 

'a 

o 

525 

192 

311 
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Police 

1,515 

3,636 

3,044 

3,138 
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VI. — Tobacco, 
„ VII.— Textile 


135 

127 

196 

Edncation 

... 

123 






fabrics 



131 

1,246 

954 

ConseiTancy 

162 


1,123 

971 

1,386 


L „ VIII.— Metals... 



45 
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Charitable grants, 

... 

... 

... 
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Repayment of 







Total of Octroi ... 

2,759 

5,801 

3,110 

4,050 

5,567 

loans 


... 

188 

448 



Miscellaneous... 






Road watering ... 




20 

20 


56 

896 

1,937 

2,924 

4,906 

Other items 

l47 

149 

202 

37 

107 


Total 

2,815 

6,697 

5,377 

6,974 

11,211 


2,815 

6,88 f 


6,30r< 

8,060 


The following statement shows the quantity or value of the principal 


Imports imports in 1872-73, with the estimated consumption 

per head of the population : — 
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In compiling his estimate, Mr. Jenkinson divided the population into three 
classes : the first class, comprising 3,000 members, were well off ; the second 
class had an equal number; and the third, or poor, numbered 13,000. From 
local inquiry he ascertained the consumption and expenditure of each class, and 
from the totals of the three classes struck averages per head for the whole 
population. Deoband is a poor town, and in framing the rates of consumption, 
cannot be compared with Saharanpur; accordingly the estimate is below the 
average of these Provinces, and the actual averages show that there must ho 
an immense amount of smuggling. The revenue from the octroi in 1873-74 
amounted to over Es. 12,000, which will admit of the abolition of the existing 
house-tax. The' only export of grain is to the neighbouring villages. Befined 
sugar and oil are exported, and a fine species of para cloth is manufactured, 
to the value of about Es. 26,000. 

Early in May, 1857, the villagers in the neighbourhood of Deoband attacked 
the town and plundered portions of it. Mr. H. D. 
e m tmy. Robertson, with a small force, proceeded to Deoband, 

and, after some resistance, succeeded in capturing- and burning the villages of 
Babupur, Fatehpur and Sampla Bakal, which had harboured and joined with a 
party of dakaits in plundering along the high road. August, tha 

town was attacked by a number of dakaits, assisted by the inhabitants of certain 
villages in the neighbourhood of Piir in the Miizaffarnagar district, who suc- 
ceeded in plundering the quarters iuliabited by the Mahajans and Baniyas. The 
attack had been systematically conducted ; certain villages confining their opera- 
tions to certain quarters, but the resistance was equally determined. The 


quarters inhabited by the C’hamars, Gujars, and Musalmans were untouched, 
though on the outskirts and undefended, and it might be suspected that these 
parties had some interest in the attack.” The villages of Chota Sampla, Salahpur, 
Banhera, Dukhchara and Manki were punished for their complicity in this 
attack. Several parties of Gujars, discovered with plunder in their possession, 
were seized and punished, and this, with the exemplary defeat bestowed uj)oa 
the Banjaras to the north, succeeded in freeing the town from any further 
alarm during the remainder of the disturbances. 

DbobaKD, a parganah of tahsil Deoband in the Sahdranpur district, is 
bounded on the west by the R4mpur parganah ; on the 
east by Manglaur and the Muzaffarnagar district ; on 
the north by Manglaur and Kagal; and on the south by the Muzaffarnagar 
district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a total area 
of 136 square miles, of which 114 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 129 square miles, of 
which 110 square miles were cultivated, 8 square miles were culturable, and 11 
square miles were barren. The parganah consists of a tract west of the Hindao, 
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a large and high plateau between it and the KMi Nadi, the duab between the 
two heads of the Kali Nadi, and a narrow strip east 
of that stream. The first tract comprises a portion of 
the old Kataa parganab, and is inhabited by the same clan of Pundir Kajpiits 
that is found in the remainder of the Katha now included in Rampur. It is 
drained by the depression that first gives birth to a rivulet at Umri, in the Rampur 
parganab, and thence runs southwards through this group of villages. The 
soil is good, and yields good crops of kiisum (safflower) and wheat. The villages 
lying on either side of the Hindan are also owned by Pundir Rajputs of the 
K4tha. The higher lands here are poor and sandy, especially along the left 
bank, whilst those in the khddir, though better, are inferior to lands similarly 
situated in Nagal. No less than twenty-seven per cent, of the cultivated area 
is bMda, or soil of the very worst description, and only eight and-a-half 
per cent, was irrigated at settlement. The subsoil is bad ; earthen wells sel- 
dom last more than two seasons, and are nearly all situated in the khddir. In 
the uplands the water is found at a depth of twenty feet from the surface. 
The villages on the high central plateau between the Hindan and the Kali pos- 
sess a light soil, which is fertile when irrigated, but there is little irrigation. 
Though the water is only twenty feet from the surface, there are few earthen 
wells or traces of them. On the west, just above the Kali Nadi and near the 
bed of the stream, there is a strip of the worst soil, hhiiiia. The population is 
very thin, and there is little chance of canal irrigation being e.Ktended to this tract, 
so that it must always remain somewhat backward. The villages about Deo- 
band, comprising an area of about 7,G( iO acres, are very prosperous, with a good 
rich soil and a fair amount of irrigation. The last group contains the villages 
lying between the Kali and the iSila and a strip of land to the east of the 
latter. Near the banks of these streams the soil is a very low Ihtida of the worst 
deeci iption, and the surface i.s so uneven that no moisture remains. Further 
inland tlie surface is quite level and the soil is good. Where irrigated by the 
canal, excellent crops of sugar-cane and wheat are produced. The water in 
the centre of tliis tract is seldom less than twenty-one feet from the surface. 
The principal landholders are cultivating communities of Garas and Tagas. 

The last year of the old settlement effected by Mr. E. Thornton showed a 
land revenue amounting to Rs. 1,01,679. This was 
increased to Rs. 1,02,827 by Mr. VansAgnew, and 
Mr. Wynne, on revising the settlement, fixed the assessment at Rs. 1,08,018, on 
a total area of 82,012 acres, of which 73,457 acres were assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue ; and of these, 67,222 acres were actually under cultivation at the 
time of settlement. The land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 94,452 (or 
with cesses, Rs. 1,04,527), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-4 per British acre on 
the total area ; at Re. 1-2-4 per acre on the area asses^d to , Government 
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revenue; and at Re. 1-4-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
been estimated at Es. 1,40,853. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, two whole villages and 38 portions 
of villages, having an area of 3,235 acres, and paying 
a revenue of Rs. 5,308, and valued at Rs. 37,850, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised one entire village and 72 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 4,595 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 7,007. The value 
recorded was Rs. 24,07 2. Out of the 25 wholeand 89 portions of villages remaining 
with the original proprietors, 209 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 340, valued 
at Rs. 2,925, of the former, and 2,504 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 3,483, 
valued at Rs. 21,845, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics 
give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of four per cent., of 
transfers b}’' decree of Court amounting to five per cent., and ot transfers by 
mortgage amounting to three per cent. The average value per acre in each of 
these cases was Rs. 11-li-O, Rs. 5-6-0 and Rs. 9-2-0, and the land revenue assessed 
amounted to Re. 1-10-3, Re. 1-8 0, and Re. 1-6-0 per acre, respectively. The 
result from the entire parganah on twelve per cent, of the total area gives an 
average value of Rs. 8-4-0 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to 
Re. 1-8 per acre. The principal losers were Himlu Rajputs, Tagas and 


Giijars. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Deoband contained 85 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 29 
P <puIation. between 200 and 500 ; 20 had between 500 and 

1,000; 12 Iiad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and three had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Deoband. The settle- 
ment records show that there are 124 est.ates in the parganah, of which nine are 
held free of revenue in perpetuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 
69 430 souls (30,458 females), giving 511 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 47,598 Hindus, of whom 20,183 were 
females; 21,831 Musalmans, amongst whom 10,275 were females ; and there 
was one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 4,212 Brahmans, of whom 1,887 were females ; 
8,244 Rajputs, including 2,938 females; 3,016 Baniyas (1,360 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the 
census return.s, which shpws a total of 32,121 souls, of whom 13,998 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(3,568), Acharaj, Sanadh and Dakaut The Rajputs belong to the Pundir 
(7,271), Khagi (261), Gahlot, Narauliya, Gaur and Jaiswar clans. The Bani- 
yas are chiefly Agarwals (2,890) and Qatas. The other castes are for the most 
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part the same as those noticed under the R4mpnr parganah. The following show 
more than one thousand memhers :—Kumhars (1,015), Kahars (2,996), Cha- 
mars (8,537), Khakrobs (2,202', Gujars (1,678), Barhais (1,311), and Sainis 
(2,213). The Musahnans are very numerous, and have been classified under 
Shaikhs (2,347), converted Pundirs (479), Chauhans and other Rajpiits (589), 
and Pathans (1,400); the remainder have been entered without distinction. The 
principal landholders are Tagas, both Musalman and Hindu; Mahajans; Garas; 
Rajputs, both Musalman and Hindu; Musalman Gujars, and Shaikhs. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 726 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, apd the like ; 3,425 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1 ,761 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 10,691 in agricultural operations; 3,921 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,382 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 661 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 13,544 as landholders, 12,578 as 
cultivator.s, and 43,308 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 158 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 38,972 
souls. 

Deoband is one of the old Akbari pa’-ganahs, and was the head of a dastdr^ from 
which the Katha parganah was separated in the time of Najib Khan. The highest 
land revenue of the last year of the settlement previous to that made under 
Regulation VII. of 1822, amounted to Rs. 1,54,576. In 1841-42 itlost Rs. 28,157 
by transfers, and gained Rs. 34,205, leaving the land revenue at Rs. 1,72,038. 
Eleven villages were transferred to the neighbouring district of MuzafFarna- 
gar, and four villages were received in exchange. In 1855 extensive transfers 
again took place which are shown in the following table : — 
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Deoband, a tahsil in the Saharanpnr district, coraprises the parganahs of 
Deoband, Kampnr, and Nagal. The total area, according to the census of 1872, 
is 387 square miles, of which 314 square miles are cultivated. The area assessed 
to Grovernment revenue is given at 374 square miles, of which 307 square 
miles are cultivated, 34 square miles are cnlturable, and 33 square miles are 
barren. The land revenue during tlie same year stood at Ks. 3,02,057 (or with 
cesses, Rs. 3,33,563), falling at Re. 1-3-6 per acre on the total area. Re. 1-4-2 
per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re. 1-8-1 on the cul- 
tivated area. The population numbered 198,693 souls (88,335 females'!, giving 
513 to the square mile, distributed amongst 310 villages. The same statistics 
show 35 persons blind and one leper in the tahsil. This tahsil stretches along 
the border of the Muzaffarnagar district, and may be described as a series of 
dudbs between the Katha, the Krishni, the Hindan and the different heads of the 
West K41i Nadi. All other matters connected with this tahsil will be found 
under the district notice, or separately under each parganah. 

DhulApea JhIl is a natural reservoir of water in parganah Sarsawa of 
the Saharanpur district. In connection with the drainage arrangements of 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, a cut was made between the Kumhdrhera jhil and 
the Dhuldpra jhil for the purposes of drainage. This cut starts from the right 
bank of the canal, within a few yards of the Jaraoli bridge. The alignment has 
a direction generally a few degrees north of west. After passing the Jaraoli 
rajhalia at the 80th chain, the cut enters the Knmh^rhera jhil (chain 110), and 
follows the jhil for about 50 chains. It then crosses the Pilkhani (chain 210) 
rdjbaha. and enters the Dhulapra jhil fchain 290.). It runs down the jhil for 
about 20 chains, and enters the khMir under the village of Agwdnhera (chain 
410), and tails into the Sarsawa Nadi (chain 560) after a course of a little 
under 10^ miles. From its entrance into the Kumbarhera jhil to its exit from 
the Dhulapra jhil, the cut runs through low lands, the cutting seldom exceeding 
2-5 feet. Beyond the latter jhil to its descent into the low lands, the cutting is 
deep, averaging eight feet. 

This extensive work cost Rs. 32,500, but up to the end of 1873 only about 
272 bighas of land could be put down as the net results of the reclamation 
attempted, whilst complaints were made of flooding in Abdullahpnr and others 
of the neighbouring villages. The natural course of the drainage lines from both 
these jhils is to the Katha and Saindli Nadis, but instead of this course having 
been adopted, the cut was led across country at right angles to the natural line. 
Many proposals have been made to remedy this grave mistake. Until the new 
works are completed on the Kdtha, it is impossible to use it as an escape, otherwise 
the swamps already existing would become so diflicult to manage that greater evils 
than those already existing would arise. The final arrangement agreed upon 
seems to be the deepening of the cut. As originally designed, the cut had a 
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bed slope of and a bottom width of eighteen feet, whilst a surplus slope 
of 7-5 feet was overcome by three masonry falls. By increasing the bed slope 
it is proposed to do away with the falls, and thus lower the bed of the cut in 
the Dhulapra jhil by two feet, and give a flood-level so much lower. The velocit v, 
too, due to the increased slope, will have the effect of running off the water 
more rapidly, but it has yet to be seen whether this increased power of drainage 
has been so arranged as not to act injuriously to the village lands in the lower 
portion of its course. Owing to the grave faults of the plan originally adopted, 
the Dhulapra cut has not been of much use either as a drainage line or as a 
reclamation work, and it will take much time, trouble, and money before it can 
be fitted jeven for the ordinary purposes of a drainage work. 

Faizabad, or Faizabad Bahat, a parganah of tahsil Sahdranpur, is 
bounded on the north by the Siwaliks ; on the west 
by the J umna, which separates it from the Ambala 
district of the Panjab ; on the south by parganah Sultanpur ; and on the east 
by parganah Muzaffarabad. According to the census of 1872 parganah Faiza- 
bad had a total area of 182 square miles, of which 71 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
•was 118 square miles, of which 71 square miles were cultivated, 27 square 
miles were culturable, and 20 square miles were barren. The area of this par- 
ganah may be divided into three tracts, — the one bordering on the hills, where, 
owing to the difficulty of procuring water even for domestic purposes, and the 
destruction caused by wild elephants and deer, as well 

Natural divisions. , . , , „ ’ 

as the danger to houses by fire, as only thatched 
roofs are practicable, the population is very scanty ; secondly, the highlands 
lying at a distance from the hills ; and thirdly, the villages of the Jumna khddir. 
The Budhi Jumna and the Eastern Jumna Canal intersect the parganah from 
north to south, but irrigation is only carried on from the latter, and that only 
to a limited extent, owing to its being much below the level of the surroundino- 
country. During the rains several hill torrents (the Chupra, Gangra, and Timli) 
run down the north-western portion of the parganah, and, uniting to form two 
streams, flow into the Jumna. One of these (the Naugang) crosses the canal 
at Shih&buddinpur, and eventually joins the Jumna in the Sultanpur parganah. 
In years of unusual rain they dp much damage to the area of estates lying 
near their banks. Rahi crops predominate, and very little sugar-cane is growm. 
The last year of the thirty years’ settlement showed a land revenue amounting 
to Bs. 48,454. Mr. VansAgnew increased this to Rs. 54,143, and Mr. H. 
Bobertson, at his revision, proposed a land revenue of Es. 73,336 on a total area 
of 75,335 acres, of which 62,236 acres were assessed to revenue, and 45,226 
acres were cultivated. The actual revenue in 1872 amounted to Bs. 65,745 (or 
with cesses, Bs. 72,495), falling at a rate of Be. 0-9-0 per British acre on the 
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total area, at Re. 0-13-11 per acre on the area assessed to Goremment revenne, 
and at Re. 1-7-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators 
to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated 
at Rs. 1,25,794. 

The soil generally throughout the parganah is a soft light rausli, easily 
worked and very productive with an average rainfall, which is here from fifteen 
to twenty inches more than in Saharanpnr. The characteristic soil found where- 
ever the parganah is not cut up by hill torrents, and in the strip of land lying 
between the Bildhi Jumna and the Jumna, is of a dark chocolate colour, and 
highly fertile when of any depth. There are also a few estates in the Tchddir 
of the Jumna where a clay soil is found combined with rich vegetable deposits. 
The northern portion is free from swamps and accumulations of water of any 
kind, and, owing to the great depth of the spring-level (100 to 150 feet), the 
construction of wells is impracticable. In the south, irrigation from wells is 
carried on to some extent. The cultivation generally is somewhat backward, 
though the people are, as a rule, prosperous and contented. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, six whole villages and 31 portions 
of villages, having an area of 13,107 acres, and paying 
Alienatioi^. ^ revenue of Rs. 5,804, and valued at Rs. 68,117, were 

transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised 34 portions of villages, having an aggregate area of 
5,738 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 3,950. The value recorded was 
Rs. 39,491. Out of the 24 whole and 84 portions of villages remaining with the 
original proprietors, 1,023 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 1,058, valued at 
Rs. 4,760, of the former, and 10,884 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 6,112, valued 
at Rs. 58,050, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a per- 
centage of private transfers to the total area of 17 per cent., of transfers by 
decree of Court amounting to 7 per cent., and of transfers by mortgage 
amounting to 18 per cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases 
was Rs. 5-3, Rs. 6-14, and Rs. 5-2, and the land revenue assessed amounted to 
Be. 0-7-1 ; Re. 0-1 l-O and Re. 0-9-0 per acre, respectively. The result from the 
entire parganah on 42 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Rs. 5-14-0 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to Re. 0-9-3 per 
acre. Sayyids lost three entire villages and ten shares, and Hindu Rajputs lost 
three villages and thirty-nine shares. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Faizabad contained 129 inha- 
bited villages, of which 61 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Population. tants; 43 had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 

500 and 1,000; one had between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The settlement papers showed 105 estates, of which one was held 
free of revenue, and another was a jungle grant. The total population in 1872 
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numbered 42,882 souls (19,536 females), giving 235 to the square mile. Clas- 
sified according to religion, there were 25,630 Hindus, of whom 11,532 were 
females; and 17,252 were Musalmans, amongst whom 8,004 were females; and 
distributing the Hindu population amongst thefour great classes, the census shows 
1,373 Brahmans, of whom 594 were females ; 317 Eajpiits, including 124 
females; 1,644 Baniyas (711 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population 
is included amongst “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total 
of 48,796 souls, of whom 22,056 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi- 
sion found in this parganah is the Gaur (1,366). Eajpiits show members of the 
Khagi (148) and Bais clans, and the Baniyas belong principally to the Agar- 
wala (1,349), Sarangi and Dasa subdivisions. The other castes belong to the 
same classes as have already been given under the notice of parganah Haraura ; 
Chamars number 8,243 souls, and Mails, Kahars, Kumhars, &c., are proportion- 
ately numerous. Of the 103 revenue-paying estates in the parganah, there are 50, 
each of which forms the property of only one class, viz., Europeans, 3 ; Musal- 
mans, 8; Mahajans, 17 ; Eajpiits, 21 ; and Gujars, 3. The cultivators are chiefly 
Giijars, Garas and Saim's. The Musalmdns show Shaikhs (801), converted 
Pundirs (133), Chauhans(16), other Rajputs (794), Giijars (3,048), and Pathans 
(492); the remainder are entered without distinction. * 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 212 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,081 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants,, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 782 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 7,150 in agricultural operations ; 1,469 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,893 persons returned as labour- 
ers, and 368 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 659 as landholders ; 17,380 as culti- 
vators ; and 24,843 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 121 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 23,346 
souls. 


Occupations. 


Faizabad is also known as Faizabad Bahat. In the time of Akbar it was 
known as Raipur Tdtar from the village of Raipur, which still exists on the 
banks of the canal. The name was changed to Faizabad when Shahjah&n 
built his hunting seat at Badshhh Mahal. It then became the centre of a 
girkdr containing twenty-four mahkls ; whilst Sahdianpur was reduced to 
seventeen. In 1840-41 h'aizabad had a revenue of Bs. 22,291, and in the 
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following year received villages assessed at Es. 10,081, chiefly from talnka 
Patehar. At the same time it lost villages assessed at Es. 6,230, leaving the 
land revenue at Es. 26,142. The next great change took place in 1855, when 
one village was transferred to parganah Saharanpur, and 25 villages, having 
an area of 14,931 acres, assessed at Es. 14,163, and with a population of 10,598 
souls, were received from Bahat ; and three villages, with an area of 2,236 acres, 
and assessed at Es. 2,367, were received from parganah SuMnpur. These 
transfers left the parganah in 1855 with an area of 76,042 acres, distributed 
amongst 104 villages, assessed at Bs. 46,202. 

Fatehpdb, a village in parganah Haraura of the Sah&ranpur district, is 
distant 15 miles from Saharanpur, 17 miles from Nagal, 15 miles from Eiirki, 
and 13 miles from Mohand, with a population of 579 souls in 1872. Fatehpur 
possesses a dak bungalow and an encamping-ground for troops half a mile 
from the Saharanpur road, open, large and sloping to the south, with a little shade 
on higher ground. Supplies are procurable, and water is plentiful. The route 
from Nagal lies through a well wgoded and cultivated country, passing Saisana 
at 7J miles, Barsara at 9|- miles, and Haraura at 10| miles. Up to this, the 
road is second-class, unmetalled and heavy, and from it the Sahfiranpur metalled 
road is travelled. Cultivation continues to 15^ miles, when the country becomes 
jungly. There is a branch post-oflSce and police-station at Fatehpur. From 
Bflrki the road is good, level, metalled and bridged ; passes Eampur (q. v.) at 
two miles, and junction of Haraura road at seven miles. Hence to Mohand, a 
small village at the foot of the pass to Hehra, the road crosses the Soldni, here 
called the Kandur, by a ford which is passable except after heavy rains 
(2 miles) ; cultivation for 10| miles; then dense jungle; no water after leaving 
cultivation. Eoad level, metalled and bridged. 

Gaugoh, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Sah^ 
ranpur district, is distant 23 miles south-west from the town of Sahdranpur. 
The population in 1847 was 6,260, and in 1865 was 10,899. In 1872 there 
were 10,982 inhabitants, of whom 5,049 were Hindus (2,382 females), and 5,930 
were Musalmkns (2,870 females). Distributing these 
Population. amongst the urban and rural classes proper, there were 

258 landholders, 1,289 cultivators, and 9,435 persons pursuing occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,092, 
of which 421 were occupied by Hindus, and 670 by Musalm^s. The number 
of houses in the same year was 2,503, of which 1,292 were built with skilled 
labour, and 1,211 with unskilled labour. Of the houses built with skilled 
labour, 582 were occupied by Hindus, and 710 by Musalmans, and of the 1,211 
mud huts, 506 were inhabited by Hindus, and 704 by Musalmans. The area 
of the town site is 99 acres, giving 111 persons to the square acre. Taking the 
inalA adult population (exceeding fifteen years of age), more than fifty pursued 
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each of the following occupations : — Barbers, 80 ; beggars, 152 ; butchers, 
60 ; cultivators, 452 ; grain purchasers, 76 j labourers, 431 ; landowners, 71 ; 
money-lenders, 52 ; painters, 66 ; potters, 64 ; purohits, 51 ; servants, 339 ; 
shop-keepers, 428 ; sweepers, 64 ; and wpavers, 612. 

The Musalmans are chiefly Pirzadahs, and are devoted W ahabis. They are 
in miserable circumstances, though owning the town; but of the 1,255 sharers 
only a few Giijars work with their own hands, the rest are too proud to work, 
though not ashamed to beg. 

There are five muhallas inhabited by Hindus, but the town consists really 
of an old and new quarter, the former said to have 
been founded by the legendary hero, Baja Gang, who 
gave his name to the place, and the latter by the famous saint Shaikh Abdul 
Xaddiis, who has given his name to the mnhalla in the western suburb knoivn as 
Sardi Shaikh Abdul-kaddus. This mnhalla contains three large makbaras or 
tombs, around which are grouped the smaller tombs of those who desired to lay 
their remains near the ashes of the saintly pqysonages who repose in the larger 
buildings. The site of the town is fairly raised, and even becomes a mound in 
the centre, where the school-house now stands, and where formerly there was an 
old fort. Around the town there are many groves of mango, siras, jaman and 
sisu. To the south there is a large jhil-Iike expanse known as the tdldb. The 
streets and bdzar ways are narrow and tortuous, but most of them are now 
paved, and have a centre drain of brick-work. There are many good houses 
belonging to Mahajans, some of them double-storied, with flat roofs. The water 
in the wells is good, and in the higher parts of the town is found at a depth of 40 
feet from the surface, and in the lower parts at 30 feet. There is no canal irriga- 
tion near, and the people enjoy tolerable health, though, in common with the upper 
portion of the Duab, fever prevails here during the autumn. Act XX. of 1856 
(the Chaukidari Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police number- 
ing 23 men of all ranks, at an annual cost of Rs. 1,278, which is met from a house- 
tax. Twelve public sweepers are also employed, and their cost is defrayed from 
the same source. The income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 5,191, 
giving an incidence of Re. 0-6-2 per head of the population, and Re. 1-12-11 
per house. During the same year Rs. 1,580 were expended on wages, drains,cul- 
verts and paving. The town possesses a good school-house, where a tahsili school 
has been for some time established, a dispensary, first class police-station, and a 
branch post-office. There is no trade and no evidence of prosperity, except in 
the houses of the money-lenders. 

Gangoh during the mutiny of 1857 was frequently threatened by the 
Mutiny Giijars led by one Fathua, who set himself upas Baja 

of those parts, and burned Xakiir. His head-quarters 
was at Bhddakheri, which was attacked by a force under Mr. H. D, Robertson 
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and Lieutenant Boisragon towards the end of June. Eeinforced by the Han- 
gars of the neighbourhood, the Giijars, to the number of about 3,000 men, made 
a stand near the villages of Umrpur, Shahpur and Manpur, but were defeated 
with great loss, and pursued as far as Kunda Kalan, which was captured and 
burned. The object of this gathering was an intended attack upon Lakh- 
nauti and Gangoh, which there is reason to believe was due to the instigation of 
the influential Musalman residents of Ambahta and Nakiir. These persons had 
excited the Giijars generally by promises of plunder and the destruction of bonds 
and records of debt, and the more influential amongst them by the hope of 
regaining their traditional influence. The Rangars, who supplied large numbers 
of recruits to the irregular cavalry regiments, were urged on by hopes of a 
revival of puridy Musalman rule, and fought bravely against the troops, asking 
and receiving no quarter. 

Gangoh, a parganah of theNakiirtahsilinthe Saharanpurdistriat,isbounded 
on the north by the Nakiir parganah ; on the' west by 
the J umna river, which separates it from the KarnM 
district of the Panjab ; on the south by parganahs Badauli and Jhanjhana of 
the Muzaflfamagar district ; and on the east by parganah Rampnr, Accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, parganah Gangoh had a total area of 131 square 
miles, of which 76 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to 
Government revenue during the same year was 1 19 square miles, of which 71 
square miles were cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 11 "square 
miles were barren. The same division into groups of villages for assessment 
purposes- was made here as in Sultanpur. The first or canal-irrigated group 
is the best almost in the entire district, having at settlement more than two- 


Natural divisioua 


thirds of the cultivated area under irrigation either 
from canals or wells. There are over two hundred 


brick-built wells in this tract, and the use of earthen wells was common 
until the canal, by raising the spring level, rendered their construction imprac- 
ticable. The depth of water from the surface varies from six to twelve feet. 
Mr. "Wynne, in writing of this group, says — “ The Giijars, to whom the bulk of 
the gt^up belongs, have, like those in Rampur, been reclaimed from the 
improvident habits and the tendency to cattle-lifting which characterise their, 
brethren in the rest of the parganah. This happy result is due to the canal. 
The reward which the use of the canal water held out to industry was so great, 
so immediate, and so certain, that all the traditions of caste succumbed to the 
prospects of wealth, so that the Giyars throughout the region watered by the 
canal are the most orderly, contented and prosperous of men.” The northern 
villages of this group include much of the moist land of the Katha basin, and 
those in the centre border on the Andauli jhil and produce fine rice crops, only 
inferior to the chahora rice of Sultinpur, and first-rate sugar-cane of the merthi 
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species. The excessive moisture has, however, resulted in the appearance oireli 
of a marked character in Fatehchandpur. 

The remainder of the upland villages form the second group. Their^ 
condition is particularly unfavourable. Five villages 
econ gronp. about Lakhnauti are held by a fast decaying colony of 
Turkmans, and the remainder by an utterly improvident set of Gujars, who 
form a compact body, able and willing to prevent any outsider from settling 
amongst them. A few wealthy men have bought whole villages, but are 
unable to manage them from the want of cultivators, who do not settle in a place 
where they may see their crops carried off and their cattle lifted, whilst threats 
of further maltreatment are not wanting. The result is that the Gujars of these 
parts have no credit, and live as best they can, with their hands against 
every man’s cattle, and with all the traditional habits of. the race in full exer- 
cise. A few outsiders are now trying to establish themselves here, but, as Mr. 
Wynne observes “ it has required, and will long require, the constant exercise 
of the European officer’s power to make the law respected in this tract ; and 
there must long continue cause of apprehension that, if the charge of the par- 
ganah be at any time committed to an easy going Magistrate, the lawless 
habits of the inhabitants will re-assert themselves, and the intending colony will 
be swallowed up.” But here, as elsewhere, the causes of this lawlessness are not 
far to seek. Mr. Wynne acknowledges that the tract had been for a long time 
over-as'sessed : the soil is poor and irrigation is scanty. The Gujars of the first 
group, of whom he gives such a favourable account, are of the same clan and 
family, and were opportunities given to the men of this tract, they would, no 
doubt, be glad to give up the precarious livelihood, eked out by plunder, they now 
enjoy, for the certain results obtainable by labour under favourable conditions. 

The third gronp of mixed upland and lowland villages is the worst of all, 

containing an extremely stiff clay aloncf the Saindli 
Third group. „ „ „ n • , • • . . 

I) adi, unfitted for nee cultivation, as it is very irreten- 
tive of moisture. Irrigation is scanty ; the water is only eighteen feet from the 
surface, but earthen wells seldom last for more than two years. The crops are 
bad throughout, and poor. The fourth group, comprising the khddir laads, is 
in most respects similar to the same group in Nakiir. The sandy strip covered 
with tamarisk jungle is succeeded by a rich alluvial soil near the Jumna. Irri- 
gation is easy in the south, where earthen wells may, in some places, be con- 
structed, and last for a year and-a-half Fair maize is grown here and there, 
and the soil is admirably adapted in some places for sugar-cane. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement showed a land revenue araount- 

_ , ing to Rs. 86,340. This was increased bv Mr. Vans 

Land revenue. o / . ^ ^ 

Agnew to Rs. 83,981, and Mr. Wynne, at his revision, 

reduced the revenue to Ss, 78,859. This last assessment was made on a total area 
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amounting to 82,546 acres, of ■which 72,869 acres were assessed to the land 
revenue, and of these 47,139 acres were actually under cultivation. -According 
to the census the land revenue for 1872 amounted to Es. 72,109 (or with cesses, 
Es. 79,804), falling at a rate of Ee. 0-13-9 per British acre on the total area, 
at Ee. 0-15-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Ee. 1-7 -9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the land- 
owners as rent and cesses duringthe sameyear has been estimated at Es. 99,392. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 one whole village and 37 portions 
Alienations idllages, having an area of 3,905 acres, and paying a 

revenue of Es. 4,287, and valued at Es. 23,739, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised five entire villages and 73 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 9,333 acres, and paying a revenue of Es. 10,775. The value 
recorded was Es. 31,761. Out of the 27 whole and 82 portions of villages 
remaining with the original proprietors^ 925 acres, bearing a revenue of 
Es. 1,242, valued at Es. 5,529, of the former, and 1,210 acres, bearing a reve- 
nue of Es. 1,657, valued at Es. 7,463, of the latter, were under mortgage. 
These statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of five 
per cent. ; of transfers by decree of Court amounting to ten per cent. ; and of 
. transfers by mortgage amounting to three per cent. The average value per 
acre in each of these cases was Es. 6-1-0, Es. 3-6-5 and Es. 6-2-0, and the 
land revenue assessed amounted to Be. 1-1-6, Ee. 1-2-5, and Ee. 1-6-0 per acre, 
respectively. The result from the entire pargannah on 18 per cent, of the 
total area gives an average value of Es. 4-7-0 per acre when the average land 
revenue amounted to Ee. 1-0-3 per acre. Gujars are the principal proprietors 
and were the principal losers. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Gangoh contained 107 inhabited 

villages, of which 41 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. o / > 

39 had between 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 
and 1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two had between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Gangoh. 
The settlement records show 118 estates, of which three are held revenue- 
free in perpetuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 48,748 souls 
(24,858 females), giving 418 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 36,162 Hindus, of whom 16,114 were females ; 18,583 
Musalmdns, amongst whom 8,742 were females ; and there were three Chris- 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 3,230 Brahmans, of whom 1,506 were females ; 92 Eajputs ; 
3,035 Baniyas (1,380 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 
29,805 souls, of whom 13,196 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi- 
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sion found in this parganah is the Gaor. The Baniyas belong principally to 
the Aganv'dl (2,333) and Saraugi subdivisions. The other castes belong for 
the most part to the same divisions as those noticed in Sultanpur. Those 
having more than one thousand members are as follow : — Kumhars, 1,172; 
Kahars, 3,177 ; Chamars, 5,758 ; Khakrobs, 2,308 ; Gujars, 5,828; Mails, 2,079 ; 
and Jats, 1,152. The Musalmans show Shaikhs (1,502), Pun'iirs (362), Chau- 
hans (264), converted Baj puts (2,366), and Pathans (1,031); the remainder 
are entered without distinction. The landholders are principally Gujars, 
Pathans, Brahmans and Mahdjans. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
OccupatioDs. . 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age,) 217 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,054 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,265 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 7,639 in agricultural operations ; 3,295 in industrial occupations, arts 
apd mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3j096 persons returned as labourers, and 732 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 501 as landholders, 20,751 as cultivators, and 
27,496 as engaged in occujDations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 389 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,890 souls. 

Gangoh, an old Akbari parganah, from which Jamalgarh was separated in 
the time of Najib Khan, showed a land revenue of 

History. 

Es. 43,540 in 1840-41. The changes that took place 
in the following year gave an increase of villages assessed at Es. 66,019, and a 
decrease of villages assessed at Es. 7,968. Five villages were transferred to the 
Muzaffarnagar district, and fifty-eight villages were received, principally from 
parganah Lakhnanti. The changes that took place in 1855 are shown in the 
following table : — 


History. 


Name of par- 
ganab. 



Name of par- 
gaoah. 


13,7591 Rampur 
2,20 i I Nakbr 


Number of 
villages. 

Area in 
acres. 

11 

1 

4,914 

3-11 


12 I 5,225 6,660 
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This left 117 villages, having an area of 83,858 acres, and assessed at 
Ks. 86,052 in 1855. 

Harauea, a parganah of tahsil Saharanpur' in the Saharanpnr district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Muzaffarabad j on 
the east by Sahfi,ranpur ; on the west by Bhagwanpur ; 
and on the south by Nagal. According to the census of 1872 parganah 
Haraurahad atotal areaofl05 square miles, of which 82 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 105 square miles, of which 82 square miles were cultivated, 12 square 
miles were culturable, and 1 1 square miles were barren. There is little irriga^- 
tion, as the water in the streams which intersect the parganah is at too low a 
level to afford facilities for irrigation. To the south, common earthen (kuchha) 
wells are easily constructed, but to the north the soil is more stony and wells 
are not so easily made. There is, however, a large proportion of the cultivated 
area devoted to sugar-cane and other valuable crops and altogether there is 
more cultivation of the kliarif than of the rahi harvest. This parganah is one 
of the best in the district, and shows a comparatively high rental. The thirty 
years’ settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton, and in th? year before the 
commencement of the present assessment amounted to Rs. 82,231. Mr, -Vans- 
Agnew fixed the land revenue at Rs. 84,796, which at Mr. H. Robertson’s 
revision rose to Rs. 91,611 on a total area amounting to 66,818 acres, of which 
59,672 acres were assessed to revenue, and 52,387 acres were cultivated. The 
land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 83,275 (of with cesses, Rs. 91,649), 
falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-10 per British acre on the total area and on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-9-5 per acre on the culti- 
vated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses 
during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 1,24,488. Except in a few 
estates in the khddir of the Solaui and Hindan rivers, the soil presents consider- 
able uniformity throughout the parganah. It is for the most part a light soft 
rausli, which becomes indurated by submersion, in which case it has been classi- 
fied as ddkar. The best soil (mUan) forms twenty per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, and the worst soil only seven per cent. The soil of the northern portion 
of the parganah occasibnally contains more sand than that of the south, and has 
been brought into cultivation more recently. These causes have been advanced 
to account for the more backward state of cultivation there. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, five whole villages and 58 portions 
of villages, having an area of 8,855 acres, and paying 
a revenue of Rs. 9,212, and valued at Rs. 66,515, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised three entire villages and 68 portions of villages, having aa 
aggregate area of 11,481 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 12,83^ !Bie 


Alienations. 
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value recorded was Rs. '56,915. Qnt of the 27 whole and 84 portions of villages 
remaining with the original proprietors, 302 acres, bearing a revenue of 
its, 250, valued at Rs. 4,000, of the former, and 5,858 acres, bearing a revenue 
of Rs. 5,873, valued at Rs. 58,088, of the latter, were under mortgage. These 
fitatistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of 13 per cent., 
of transfers by decree of Court amounting to 17 per cent., and of transfers by 
mortgage amounting to 9 per cent. The average value per acre in each of 
-these cases was Rs. 7-8-2, Rs. 4-15-3, and Rs. 9-14-7, and the land revenue 
assessed amounted to Re. 1-0-7, Re. 1-1-10 and Re. 0-15-10 per acre respec- 
tively. The result from the entire parganah on 39 per cent, of the total area 
gives an average value of Rs. 6-14 per acre, where the average land revenue 
amounted to Re. 1-1 per acre. Hindu Rajputs lost five entire villages and 57 
shares, or one-third of their possessions ; Shaikhs and Pathans lost one village 
each. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Haraura contained 118 inha- 
bited villages, of which 30 had less than 200 inhabi- 
tants, 46 had between 200 and 500, 32 had between 
^500 and 1,000, 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 
.and 3,000. At the settlement there were 137 estates, of which one was held free of 
revenue. The total population in 1872 numbered 54,444 souls (24,979 females), 
giving 519 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were ;j 7,686 
, Hindus of whom 17,066 were females; and 16,758' Musalmans, amongst whom 
7,913 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,889 Brahmans, of whom 1,355 were females ; 1,679 
..Rajputs, including 655 females; 1,764 Baniyas (782 females) ; whilstthe great 
^mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, 

, which show a total of 31,354 souls, of whom 14,274 are females. The prin- 
.cipal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Glaur (2,763). A mongst 
the Bajpiits, representatives of the Pundir (647), Khagi (153), and Vasisht 
.clans are found. The Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal (1,106), Sangal 
and Saraugi sub-divisions. The other castes show J ul&has, Jogis (657), Kumhars 
(951), Hajams, Kah^rs (2,870), Cbamars (12,152), Khakrobs (1,266), Gujars 
(l,813),Barhais (918),Lohars (604), Garariyas, Darzis,Kolis(954), M41is (1,001). 
Bainis (920), Dhobis, Bhats, Jats, Orhs(284), Chhipis, Sonars, Kulwars, Kayaths, 
Ral41s, and Ahirs. Of the 136 estates paying revenue to Government there arc 
5? I in each, of which there is but one class of proprietor, viz., Musalmdns, 19; 
Jhojas, 2 ; Rorhs, 3 ; Brahmans, 2 ; Tagas, 4 ; Mahajans, 10 ; Rajputs, 13 ; 
fjfijars, 11 ; Khattris 1 ; Ahirs, 5 ; and Hajjam, 1. The cultivators are chiefly 
Rajputs, Tagas and Sainis. The Musalmdns show Shaikhs (397), converted 
Pundirs (184), converted Chauhdns (72), other Rajputs (1,336), Gfi,pur8 (86), 
^nd P^ithdns (5.9) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics Collected at the 
^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. i . , i t 

' male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 489 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors and the like ; 1,702 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 915 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals or goods; 6,789 in agricultural operations ; 3,090 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,252 persons returned as labourers, 
and 401 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 511 as landholders, 18,442 as 
cultivators, and 35,49 1 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 373 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,465 
souls. 

Haraura was formed by Messrs. Craigie and Ross in 1855 from the neigh- 
bouring parganahs. The following table shows the 
parganahs from which the villages were received, with 
the details of area, revenue and population, amounting in all to 137 villages, 
with an area of 68,507 acres, a land revenue of Rs. 80,108, and a population 
numbering 50,900 souls : — 


History. 
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Number of villages. 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Papulation. 

Name of parganah. 

Number of villages. 

Area in acres. 

§ 

a 

4 

J 

1 

1 




Bs. 





Ba. 


Saharanpor ... 

23 

11,738 

16,140 

9,481 

Muzaffarabad... 

63 

29,976 

30,496 

23,367 

••• 

28 

14,296 

18,723 

9,519 

1 

Deoband ... 

21 

11,334 

14,600 

8,107 

Jauiasi ,m 

1 

621 

600 

1 *** 

1 Bahat 

[ 

1 

644 

760 

426 


Hakdwab, a celebrated town in parganah Jaw41apur and tahsil Rurki of 
the Sah&ranpur district, is distant about 17 miles north- 
east of Riirki, and 39 miles north-east of Sahdranpur. 
The permanent population is small, numbering' only 4,919 souls in 1865, and 
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4,800 in 1872. Hardwir has borne several names. It was formerly called 
Kupila or Gupila, so named after the sage Kapila, who is said for a long time 
to have performed religious austerities here. The place where he lived is still 
shown under the name Kapilasthana, hence the pass is sometimes known as 
Kapila or Kupila,^ the Kiitila of Timur’s Memoirs.^ Another common name is 
Gangadwara or ‘ gate of the Ganges,’ by which name it was known to Hwen 
Thsang in the middle of the seventh century,® and also to the Musalmdn writers 
Abu Eihan and Eashid-ud-din.* It is now best known by the name Hard war 
or Haridwar. The first name is derived from Hara, a synonym of klahadeo 
or Shiva, and the second name from Hari, a synonym of Vishnu. . The form 
Haridwara is found in the Kedarakhanda of the Skanda Purana and other 
Vaishnava works. In the Vishnu Purana it is called Haridwara, and the 
Ganges is said to flow from the “ toe of Vishnu.”^ The Vaishnavas point out the 
Ban ii charan or Hari ki pairi, ‘ the print of Vishnu’s foot,’ in support of this 
belief. Amarasinha gives Vishnupadi as one of the synonyms of the Ganges. 

' The Shaivas, on the other hand, adhere to the form Hardwar, and quote the 
origin of the Bhagirathi, or principal branch of the Ganges, in the Kail^ of 
Mah4deo in support of their theory. Another name given by Wilford is Ganga- 
awartha, or the ‘ awartha of the Ganges,’ which he thus explains : — “ The. 
awariha signifies an inclosed place of a circular form, and is more particularly 
applied to places of worship.” This last term, and Gangadwdra would seem to 
point out that there W'as originally a celebrated temple here of that name, 
around which the present town has sprung up. 

The present town, and the ruined village of Mayapur, both lie on the right 

bank of the Ganges, at the southern base of the Siwa- 
Position. 1 7 1 • 1 1 , . , 

Ilk range, through which, by a gorge or natural breach, 

the river enters the plains. On the left is the Chandi Pahar, on the top "of which 
is a tempde connected with those in Hardwdr itself. The river occupies the 
whole gorge, the width of which at its narrowest point is about one mile. 
Owing to its proximity to the hills and the great declivity of its bed, the Ganges 
here divides into several channels, intercepted by large islands, many of which 
are placed beyond the reach of high-flood water. One of these channels com- 
mences about two and a quarter miles above Hardwar, and flows by Hardwar, 
Mayapur and Kankhal, rejoining the parent river a little below the last town. 
It is from a spot on this branch, between Mayapur and Kankhal, that the head 
waters of the great Ganges Canal are taken. Hardw4r was visited in 1796 by 
Bm’dwicke, who calls it a small place situated at the base of the hills. Baper 
describes it in 1808 as very inconsiderable, “having only one street, about 
fifteen feet in breadth and a furlong and a half in length. Most of the bouses 

^ Wilford, As. Bes . VI., 473. “Dowson’s Elliot, IIL,45S. *Arcli. Snr. II., 331. 
fDowBOa’i BUiot, I., 51. 'JHali’s Wilson’s V. P., III., 302. 
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have the upper part of brick and the lower part of stone, which is of good qua- 
lity.’* The street is now fully three-quarters of a mile long. South of the town 
lies the remains of the old town of Mayapura, the Mo-yu-lo or Mayura of 
Hwen Thsang. The name is traditionally derived from the temple of Maya 
Devi still in existence, though possibly more correctly derived from the peacocks 
(' mayura ) which abound in the neighbourhood. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as being 3^ miles in circumference, and 

very populous. General Cunningham considers that 
Mayapur. , . , 

this account corresponds very closely with the site ot 

the old city of Mayapura, as pointed out to him by the people.^ These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent, which enters the Ganges near the modem tem- 
ple of Sarovanath, to the old fort of Haja Ben, on the bank of the canal, a distance 
of 7,500 fpet. The breadth is irregular, but it could not have been more than 
3,000 feet at the south end, and at the north end, where the Siwhlik hiUs 
approach the river, it must have been contracted to 1,000 feet. These dimen- 
sions give a circuit of 19,000 feet, or rather more than miles. Within these 
limits there are the ruins of an old fort, 750 feet square, attributed to Raja Ben, 
and several lofty mounds covered with broken bricks, of which the largest and 
. most conspicuous is immediately above the canal bridge. There are also three 
old temples dedicated to Narayana-sila, to Maya Devi, and to Bhairava. The 
celebrated gh4t, called the Pairi or ‘feet ghdt,’ is altogether outside these 
limits, being upwards of 2,000 feet to the north-east of the Sarovan&th temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not only from the extensive founda- 
tions of large bricks which are everywhere visible, and the numerous fragments 
of ancient sculpture accumulated about the temples, but from the great variety 
of the old coins, similar to those of Sugh, which are found here every year. 
The temple of Narayana-sila, or. Narayana-bali, is made of bricks, 9^ 
inches square and inches thick, and is plastered on the outside. Collected 
around it are numerous squared stones and broken sculptures. One of the 
stones has belonged to the deeply carved, cusped roof of an old temple. 
Amongst the broken sculptures, I was able to identify only one small figure 
of Buddha, the ascetic, surrounded by smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 
The temple of Maya Devi is built entirely of stone ; and, from the remains 

of an inscription over the entrance door-way, I think 
Temple of Jlaya Dev . century. The 

principal statue, which is called Mdya Devi, is a three-headed and four-armed 
female in the act of killing a prostrate figure. In one of the hands I recognised 
the chakra, or discus ; in another there was an object like a human head ; and 
in a third hand the trisAl. This is certainly not the figure of M4ya Devi, the 
mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly that of any goddess with which I am 

^Arch. Sor., II., SS3. 


Temple of Maya Devi. 
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acquainted. It corresponds best with the figures of Dnrga ; but if the name 
assigned to it is correct, the figure must be that of the Pauranik Maya Devi, 
who, according to the Bhagavata, was the ‘ energy of the supreme, and by 
her, whose name is Maya, the Lord made the universe.’ But the action of 
the figure is most decidedly opposed to this identification ; and I am therefore 
inclined to assign the statue to Durga, the consort of Siva, to whom Vishnu 
gave his discus, and Siva his trident. This attribution is the more probable 
as there is, close beside it, a squatted male figure with eight arms, which can 
only be Siva, and on the outside of the temple there is a Lingam, and a statue 
of the bull Nandi. There is also a fragment of a large female statue, which 
may possibly have been Maya Devi, but it was too imperfect for recognition. 
As there was nothing about the temple to give any clue to its identification, I 
can only conjecture that the original figure of Maya Devi must have been 
destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that the vacant temple was afterwards 
occupied by the votaries of Siva. Outside the modern temple of Sarovan^th, I 
found a statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the Bodhi tree, and accom- 
panied by two standing and two flying figures. On the pedestal there was a 
wheel, with a lion on each side as supporters ; and as the figure was apparently 
naked, I concluded that it represents Adi Buddha, the first of the twenty-four 
Jain Hierarchs.” 

The great object of attraction at the present day is the Hari ke charan, or 
bathing gh&t, and the adjoining temple of Gangadwdra. 
General Cunningham notices that the original stone 
with the charan, or ‘ foot marks of Vishnu,’ is said to have disappeared, but 
a second is now attached to the upper walls of the ghat. “ Close by, in 
a small temple, is a well called the Brahma-kund, which is most probably 
the same that was noticed by Hwen Thsang in 634 A.D., but the great temple 
of his days has long ago disappeared. The ghat itself is a very small one, 
being only 34 feet wide at the top, 89 feet at the bottom, with a flight of 39 
steps to the water.” Priority in ablution at the propitious moment 'is con- 
sidered to be of great importance in a spiritual point of view, and many 
persons have formerly perished in the attempt to secure the advantage, being 
either crushed to death in the rushing crowd, or precipitated into the river and 
drowned. In 1819, “in consequence of a desperate rush made by the infatuated 
pilgrims to gain a precedency in bathing, 430 persons were squeezed to death, 
among whom were several British sepoys, placed as guards to prevent thin 
very catastrophe.” Owing to this accident, the Government constructed the 
present gh4t of sixty steps and 100 feet in width, under the superintendence 
of Captain DeBude.^ 


Gan^dwara, 


^ ThoratoD, XL, 141 . 
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The rigidly pious, and those who dread to enter the water unassisted, are 
, _ supported by a Brahman on each side. As, however. 

Bathing festivals. depth close to the ghat is not above four feet, the 

majority plunge in unassisted, men and women bathing together indiscrimi- 
nately. The great assemblage of pilgrims is held annually on the first day of 
the month of Baisakh, the commencement of the Hindu solar year, which cor- 
responds with the entry of the sun into the sign of Aries or Mesha. But this 
day no longer corresponds with the vernal solstice: in 1796 it fell on the 8th 
of April, in 1808 on the 10th, and now for many years on the 11th or 12th 
April.^ Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter (Vrihaspati) is in the sign Aqua- 
rius (Kumbha) at the time of the sun’s entry into Aries, and the fair is then 
called a Kumbh-mela. These are occasions of peculiar sanctity, and the fairs are 
attended by great multitudes. Hardwickeestimated the attendance at the Kumbh- 
mela of 1796 at two millions and a half, and Raper at the following Kumbh, in 
1808, says— “ K we estimate the number at two millions of souls, we shall pro- 
bably fall short rather than exceed the reality.” Bacon, writing of an ordinary 
year, at a much later date, puts down the attendance at from two to three 
hundred thousand. In these calculations, however, it must be remembered 
that these numbers never appeared at one time, as those who bathe come in the 
morning and leave in the evening or on the next day, so that there is a constant 
succession of pilgrims. The Adh-kumbh or every sixth year also attracts a great 
number of the devout. The ordinary attendance of late years is under 100,000, 
and treble that number at the Kumbh. The next Kumbh takes place in 1882, 
From Hardwar great numbers of pilgrims proceed to the Shaiva shrine of 
Kedarnath, and the Vaishnava temple of Bad rinath, both of which are situated in 
British Garhwal, and on their way worship at the sacred PrayAgas (or oonfiu- 
ences of two rivers), at Deoprayag, Rudrprayag, Karnpraydg, Nandprayag and 
Vishnuprayag. 

On the day of which the Hardwar fair is the anniversary, the Ganges is 
said to have first appeared upon earth. At the pre- 
sent time a very conspicuous portion of the bathers at 
Hardwdr come from the Panjdb and distant parts of Rajputdna. Beligiou, 
however, is not the sole incentive that draws these crowds together ; trade and 
amusement are as much thought of. The Hardwdr mela forms one of tiie principal 
horse fairs in these Provinces from which the remounts for the native cavalry are 
drawn, though general report shows that the class of horses now exhibited are 
not so good as formerly. Commodities of all kinds — Native and European — are 
exposed for sale, and the trade in grain and food-stuffs alone forms an import- 
ant and lucrative traffic. Great attention has been paid, of late years, to the 
police and sanitary arrangements of these fairs, so that now there is practicdty 
> See Thomas’s Frins^ t tlaefol tables, ISfi. 
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very little danger to the public health or peace to be apprehended from these 
assemblies. The management of the funds derived from the leasing of sites 
for booths and flower-sellers during the fair is in the hands of the committee 
of the Hardwar Municipal Union, and of late years large sums have been 
expended on the repairs of ghats, paving streets, metalling reads, planting trees, 
erecting latrines, building sarais for travellers, and other similar works of pub- 
lic utility. The expenditure during 1873-74 on original works amounted to over 
fifteen thousand rupees. The Kiimbh fair of 1867 was the largest on record 
since the British occupation, and a full account of the admirable sanitary, police 
and administrative arrangements of that year will be found in the supplement 
to the Gazette of India for August 24th, 1867. 

Hardwar is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the places visited by 

Ariuna during his exile^ and ‘‘ many Brahmans went 

Mythological notes. . . ^ 

with Arjana, and he made pilgrimages to all the holy* 

places, and he went to Hardwar on the river Ganges, and bathed there j and 
a damsel named Uliipi, the daughter of V&suki, the Baja of the Nagas, was like- 
wise bathing there, and she saw Arjuna and besought him to espouse her, and 
he abode with her many days.” The Bamfiyana gives the Shaiva story of the 
descent of the Ganges from the Himalaya upon the head of Shiva. This story 
is told at great length in the Bam^yana, and an abstract of it occurs in the 
Vishnu and other Purdnas, with the substitution of Vishnu for Shiva.* Accord- 
ing to the Vishnu Purana, Sumati and Kesini were the wives of Sdgara, and 
bore him, the one a son, and the other 60,000 sons. Sagara determined on per- 
forming a horse sacrifice. The horse was loosened, but was carried off. In 
searching for him they descended to Patala, where they met the great sage Kapila, 
who reduced the 60,000 sons of Sagara to ashes on account of their ill-conduct 
in the world above. Sagara’s remaining son, Amsumat, was then sent to recover 
the horse. He succeeded in assuaging the Bishi’s wrath, who not only gave him 
the horse but promised him that his grandson should bring down the ‘ river of 
heaven’ upon earth ; and that when its waters should wash the bones’ and ashes 
of the sons of S^ara, they should be raised to heaven. “ Such is the efficacy 
of the stream that flows from the toe of Vishnu, that it confers heaven upon all 
who bathe in it designedly or who even become accidentally immersed, in it r 
those even shall obtain swarga whose bones, skin, fibres, hair, or any part shall 
he left, after death, upon the earth which is contiguous to the Ganges.” Sagara 
completed his horse sacrifice, and in memory of his sons, designated the chasm 
that they had dug on their way to Patala, Sdgara. This myth has taken a 
firm hold of the people of India, and is believed in by all Hindus. Kapilasth&na. 
is still pointed out at Hardwar. Again, the ocean is now known as Sagara, 
and at the island of S4gar, at the month of the Hugli, a second Kapilasth&na is 


» Whwler, I., US. ‘ Ibid, II, 46 ; V. P. Ut, S87. 
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pointed ont There would be no incompatibility in the two sites could we 
imagine the tradition referred to the time when the ocean laved the slopes of the 
Siwalik hills, and the Ganges first forced its way through the pass at Bhim- 
ghora. At Hardwdr is shown the place where Bhima, one of the five Pdndu 
brothers, was placed to guide the Ganges in its descent, and a hollow in the rock is 
pointed out as caused by a kick from Bhima’s horse, whence the name Bhirnghora 
for Bhim’s horse). 

On the bank of the river, two and a half miles below the Pairighat, is an 
old temple sacred to Daksheswara, or lord of Daksha, a 
si(cri oe. famous synonym of Shiva. It is said to mark the 
spot where Daksha prepared his sacrifice. The present building, says Cunning- 
ham, “ was originally domed, but the dome was broken by a decayed banyan tree, 
which has now disappeared. The construction of the dome, however, shows 
that the temple is of later date than the Muhammadan conquest. In front of 
the temple there is a small square building containing a bell, which was pre- 
sented by the Raja of Nepal in 1848 A.D.” The legend of Daksha’s sacrifice 
is related in the Vayu^ and other Pnranas, which open with an account of, 
Shiva’s residence on one of the peaks of Meru, where, surrounded by his court, 
Shiva reclined upon a splended couch accompanied by the daughter of the sove- 
reign of the mountains. Daksha had commenced a holy sacrifice on the borders 
of Himavat, at the sacred spot GangadwAra, or, as the Linga Purina has it, at 
Kanakhala or Kankhal, at which all the gods, with the permission of Mahideo, 
were present The sage Dadhicha, enraged at the want of respect shown to tho 
great Mahideo, addressed Daksha and said, “ Why do you not offer homage to 
the God who is the lord of life ?” Daksha spoke : — “ I have already many Budras 
present, armed with tridents, wearing braided hair, and existing in eleven forms. 
I recognize no other Mahadeva.” The sage then prophesied that the sacrifice 
should never be completed. In the meanwhile Sati or Uma, the consort of 
Shiva, and daughter of Daksha, indignant that her lord had no share of the 
sacrifices, urged him to exert his power and compel the other gods to grant him 
a share. Mahadeo yielded to her entreaties, and created, from his mouth, a terri- 
ble monster, Virabhadra, who was ordered to spoil the sacrifice of Daksha. 
Virabhadra, accompanied by the dresidful goddess Budrakali and her train, came 
to Kankhal, and destroyed the viands and beverages. In the confusion, Indra 
was knocked down and trampled upon, Yama had his staff broken, and Saras- 
wati and the Matris had “their noses cut off. All fared ill, — Yajna, the lord of the 
sacrifice, was decapitated, and now forms tho constellation Mrigasiras or Mang- 
sir. Daksha, too, gave up his opposition to Mah4deo, who generously granted 
him all the advantage that he would otherwise have reaped from the sacrifice. 
According to another account, Daksha was disgusted at the practices of Sh iva,— 
» Hall’s edition of Willson’# P. I., 120. ^ 
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his going naked, smearing himself with ashes, carrying a skull, and behaving as if 
he were drunk, for which Shiva was rebuked by his father-in-law, and hence his 
rage. The later PurAnas make Sati destroy herself through vexation at the 
treatment her husband received, and the Kashikhanda makes her throw herself 
direct into the sacrificial fire. Professor Wilson thinks the w'hole legend is 
fraught with interesting historical and archmological relations. “ It is intended 
to intimate a struggle between the worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu, in which at 
first the latter, but finally the former, acquired the ascendancy.” It is a 
favourite subject amongst the sculptures at Elephanta and Ellora. In one 
cave, Birbhadr is represented with eight arms, in one of which is suspended 
Baja Daksha, a fact which would show that the legend is as old as the excava- 
tion of the caves. The Vayu and Brahma Pnranas give the same story; 

but as W'e go onwards there are additions. The Kiirma Purana makes 

Daksha say that no portion of a sacrifice is ever allotted to Shiva, and no 
prayers are directed to be addressed to him or his bride. In fact, each 

Pnr&na, according as it leans to the side of the Vaishnavas or that of the 

Shalvas, distorts the story to suit its purposes. In the Linga Purana, Vishnu 
is beheaded in the fray, whilst in the Hari Vansa, Vishnu compels Shiva 
to fly, after taking him by the throat and nearly strangling him. “The 
blackness of Shiva’s neck arose from this throttling, and not, as elsewhere 
described, from bis drinking the poison produced by the churning of the 
ocean.” 

From the time of the Pandavas, bathing in the Ganges was considered a 

„ . ^ sacred duty. Hw'en Thsang calls the river Mahdbha- 

Eeputation for sanctity. ■' 

am, or the very propitious, and even in his time hun- 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims used to assemble to bathe in its waters. The 
author of the larikh-i-Yamini, writing in the early part of the eleventh century, 
gives a similar account. Timiir, in his Memoirs,^ relates that “the Hindu 
infidels worship the Ganges, and once every year they come on a pilgrimage to 
this place (Hardw^r), which they consider the source of the river, to bathe and 
to have their heads and beards shaved. They believe these acts to be the means 
of obtaining salvation and securing future reward. They dispense large sums 
in charity among those who wear the Brahmanical thread, and they throw 
money into the river. When infidels die in distant parts, their bodies are 
burned, and the ashes are brought to this river and are thrown into it. Thia 
tiiey look upon as a means of sanctification.” This- account of Timur is a 
curious Commentary upon the promise of Kapila to the son of Sagara, given 
above. Abul Fazl speaks of Haridwar as being considered holy for fourteen 
hos in length. One ot Akbar’s mints for copper coinage was established .here, 
and the water of the Ganges was e steemed so much, according to Abul Fazl, 

^ Dowson’g Elliot, III, 458, 
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that the laiperial Court, whilst in the Panjab, was always supplied with drinking 
Water from Hardw4r. 

The principal events connected with the modem history of Hardwar is its 
sack by Timur in 1.S98, noticed in the history of the Baharanpnr district. 
The rivalry of the Bairagis and Groshkins culminated on the last day of the fair in 
1760 in a pitched battle, which terminated in the defeat of the former, of whom 
some eighteen hundred were slain. Again, in 1796, the Goshdins, venturing 
to resist the better-equipped Sikh pilgrims, were defeated, with the loss of five 
hundred men. The accident at the ghat in 1819 is the only other fact worthy 
of record. The town is in the Hardwar Municipal Union, and possesses a third- 
class police-station and a post-office. There is a telegraph office at Mayapnr 
in connection with the Ganges Canal works at Riirki. Hodgson gives the ele- 
vation of Hardwar above the sea as 1,024 feet. 

Hardwar forms a stage on the route from Moradabad to Landour. 

Between Asafgarh and Bhogpur (6| miles) the Ganges 
is crossed by a ferry in the rains. From Bhogpur 
to Hardwar (13 miles) the road is fair in dry weather, but very trying in the 
rains : country, jungly ; pass Rauimajra, 3^ miles; Chandpnr at 6 ; Jaipnta at 
7| ; cross the Gau'^es Canal atl2J, and the Riirki road at 12|. Hardwiir also 
forms a stage on the alternative route from Riirki to Debra. Frqm Riirki to 
Bah4durabad, 9^ miles; thence to Hardwdr, 7 miles; from Hardwar to Kans- 
rao, 12 miles ; thence to Lachhiwala, 8 miles ; and from Lachhiwdla to Dehra, 
lOJ miles. From Baii41uradad to Hardwar the country is cultivated, but 
the road is heavy and unmetalled ; and from Hardwar to Kdnsrao it is worse, 
and very difficult, if not impassable, in places for carts. It passes Pardiini at 
4^ miles, and descends to the ghat at 10^ miles ; supplies onwards through the 
Diin scarce and difficult, jungle exceedingly dense and water bad. Mohand is 
connected by a third-class forest road along the foot of the hills with Hardwar. 

The affairs of the Hardwar Municipal Union, comprising the neighbouring 
villages of Jawalapur, Hardwar and Kankhal, are 
managed by a committee of 17 members, of whom five 
hold office ex-offieio, and 12 are elected by the tax-payers. The following state- 
ments give the statistics connected with the levying and disposal of the muni- 
cipal funds, and also show the character of the import trade. The population 
within municipal limits was estimated at 19,782 souls in 1873-74, and the actual 
income derivable from taxation during the same year amounted to Rs. 15,8.54, 
giving an incidence of 13’7 annas per head of the population, or if refunds on 
exports be deducted, to Rs. 14,196, showing an incidence of 11 annas 5| pie per 
head. Owing to the large moving population of pilgrims within the area of 
these towns, statistics as to consumption per head can hardly be accurate or 
complete : — 


Municipality. 
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The great increase under the head of miscellaneous revenue from 1872 to 


1874 is due to the receipts and collections on account of the Hard war fair being 
included in the accounts, and to the sale of land in 1873-74, which brought in 
Es. 6,895. The local trade is almost entirely confined to supplying the wants 
of the pilgrims to Hardwdr. A considerable through trade from the Dun 
passes through the town, consisting of exports of wood, string, rope and forest 
produce, and imports of grain, sugar, spices, cloth, and metals. 

IslAmnagar, a village in parganah Nakdr of the Saharanpur district, is dis- 
tant 13 miles south-west from Sah&ranpur. The population in 1872 numbered 
2,704 souls. Isldmnagar is a Path4n colony said to have been founded by Sardar 
Abdullah Khdn, son of Jalal Khan, the founder of Jalalabad in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district. He quelled a Gujar insurrection in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
and expelling the inhabitants, changed the name from Gujarw^ila to Islam- 
nagar. The site lies close to, and to the east of one of the distributary chan- 
nels of the Eastern Jumna Canal, but the people do not appear to have suffered 
much from fever. 

Jababheba, a town in parganah Manglanr of the Sahdranpur district, is 
distant eight or nine miles south-west of Surki. The population in 1872 
numbered 4,601 souls, and in 1865 there were 3,591 inhabitants. It lies on the 
md between iDeoband and Bdrki, and is also connected with 3ah4raDpur and 
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Manglaur by a fair-weather road. Jabarhera was the original residence of the 
notorious Gujar chief, Ramdayal Singh. It possesses a pretty masjid built by 
Nawab Huki'm Khdn, formerly governor of the district, and a village school. 
Act XX. of 1856 (the Ohaukidari Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a 
village police numbering nine men, at an annual cost of fis. 504, which is met 
from a house tax. The total income in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 1,124, srivinff 
an incidence of Re. 0-5-5 per head of the population, and Re. 1-8-3 per house. 
During the same year more than one-third of the income was expended on 
drainage works, repairs to roads, and latrines. The town of Jabarhera must 
be distinguished from the village of Jabarheri lying between the Sila Nadi and 
another branch of the West Kali Nadi. 

Jaha'ngirabad, a small parganah of the Sahdranpur district, was sepa- 
rated from the old parganah of Raipur Tatar in the reign of Shahjahdn, and 
remained a separate tappa until 1 842, when it was absorbed in Faizabad, Sul- 
tdnpur, and Jawalapur. In 1840-41 it yielded a land revenue of Rs. 4,403 
only. 

JamAlgarH, an old tappa of the Sahdranpur district, also knovm as Jamdl 
Khera, was separated from parganah Gangoh in the time of Najlb EKdnbyone 
Jamdl Khdn, the amil of the Rohilla chief. In 1840-41 it yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 5,820, and w^as absorbed in Nakur in the following year. 

jAtjRAsr, an old Akbari parganah of the Sahdranpur district, from which 
Sakranda was separated in the time 9 f Zdbita Khdn. It remained a distinct 
parganah until 1855. In 1840-41 it gave a land revenue of Rs. 38,981, and 
in the following year lost, by transfer, villages assessed at Rs. 1,380, and gained 
villages assessed at Rs. 7,585. The parganah was broken up in 1855, and dis- 
tributed as follows amongst the neighbouring parganahs : — 


« 

Name of parganah. 


No. of villages. 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Population. 

Haranra 


to* 

1 

621 

Rs. 

600 


B^rki 

••• 

tat 

91 

66,189 

34,264 

37,612 

Maoglaar 



26 

11,265 

11,168 

7,304 

Jawalapur 

••• 

•ot 

13 

11,710 

6,166 

2.721 

Bhagwaopor 

• •• 

**• 

22 

26,624 

9,461 

6,862 


Total 


1S3 

116,309 

60,649 

62,999 


JawAlApur, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Sahdran- 
pur district, lies 14 miles to the north-east of Rurki, and 36 miles east of Sahd- 
ranpur. The population of Jawdldpur in 1847 numbered 8,862 souls, in 1853 
there were 12,1 62 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 9,665. Of a total popu- 
lation in 1872 of 9,269 souls, there were 6,582 Hindus (3,029 females), and 
2,687 Mosalmdus (1,320 females). The area of the town is 120 acres, givisg 
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77 persons to the square acre. Jawdlapnr lies in the north-eastern corner of the 
district, close to Hardwar, with which it is connected for municipal purposes 
(see HaedwAr). The octroi system has been introduced here with some 
success. A large number of the Hindu residents consists of the Brahmans 
who officiate at Hardwar, and these are at fend with the zamindars, who are 
Eajphts converted to Islam. Hence much litigation and quarrelling takes 
place. There is a first-class police-station, a branch post-office, a tahsili school, 
and a good dispensary in the town. The present zamindars are said to be the 
descendants of the founders of the town. 

JawAlapch, a parganah in tahsiT Riirki of the Saharanpur district, 
is bounded on the north by the Siwalik hills, which 
separate it from the Dehra Diin district ; on the west 
by parganahs Rurki and Manglaur ; on the south by parganah Gordhanpur of 
the Muzaffarnagar district ; and on the east by the Ganges river, w'hich separates 
it from the Bijnaur district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah 
had then a total area of 226 square miles, of which 70 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 129 square miles, of which 70 square miles were cultivated, 44 square 
miles were culturable, and 15 square miles were barren. The villages of this 
parganah were divided into three groups for assessment purposes. The first 
group comprises the villages under the SiwAliks and along the Ganges Canal. 

The natural slope of the country is here excessive, and 
is only partly counterbalanced by the abundant rain- 
fall. In the villages to the south of the canal, irrigation is plentiful, and the 
soil yields fine crops of sugar-cane, cotton, and wheat ; and in the depressions, 
rice of a fair description. Owing to the great depth of the spring-level (30 to 
70 feet), there are few earthen wells. The second group consists of a few villages 
which are separated from the rest by the Pathari torrent, and yield good crops 
of wheat and rice. The third group includes the remainder of the parganah. The 
villages to the north-east of the Banganga, and on its banks in the lower portion of 
its course, possess a very stiff soil, producing poor crops, and the population is too 
scanty to work such a refractory soil. Communication between the villages is 
also difficult by reason of the numerous streams which intersect this tract, and 
which are impassable owing to the swampy nature of their beds. In the villages 
near the Ganges, however, the soil is lighter and more friable, though, as a rule, 
thinner and poorer. Close on the Ganges, cultivation is sparsely scattered amid 
extensive plains of tardi grass. Water is found at a depth of from six to 
eleven feet from the surface, and, except for tobacco and other garden produce, 
irrigation is not necessary. The whole of this group suffered much from the 
disturbances during 1857-58. Predatory bands of Giijars and Bai:y4ras made 
it their home, and plundered and burned the villages. More hands to cultivate 
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the soil, and roads to carry off its produce, are sadly needed here ; and the pro- 
ject of a road connecting it with Manglanr should be carried out. 

The last year of Mr, Thornton’s settlement showed a land rerenne of 
Es. 32,209, increased by Mr. VansAgnew to Rs. 38,315. 
Mr. Wynne, at his revision of Mr. Vans Agnew’s 
settlement, proposed an assessment of Ks. 41,463 on a total area of 67,933 
acres, of which 58,143 acres were assessed to land revenue, and of these 30,131 
acres were then under cultivation. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted 
to Rs. 50,686 (or with cesses, Rs. 55,776), falling at a rate gf Re. 0-5-7 per 
British acre on the total area, at fie. 0-9-10 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-2-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 94,804. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 four whole villages and twelve 
portions of villages, having an a^ea of 4,837 acres, and 
paying a revenue of Rs. 3,895, and valued at Rs. 20,902, 
were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised seven portions of villages, having an aggregate area 
of 1,083 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 521. The value recorded was 
Rs. 6,372. Oat of the 60 whole and 11 portions of villages remaining with the 
original proprietors, 1,411 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 536, valued at Rs. 625, 
of the former, and 26 acres, hearing a revenue of Rs. 56, valued at Rs. 400, 
of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of private 
transfers to the total area of seven per cent., of transfers by decree of Court 
amounting to two per cent., and of transfers by mortgage amounting to three per 
cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases was Rs. 4-5-1, Rs. 5-14-1, 
and Rs. 11-11-0, and the land revenue assessed amounted to Re. 0-12-10, 
Re. 0-7-8, and Re. 0-6-7 per acre, respectively. The result from the entire par- 
ganah on twelve per cent, of the total area gives an average value of Rs. 3-12-6 
per acre, when the average land revenue amounted to Re. 1 -10-10 per acre. 
The principal losers were Gujars, who still hold twelve villages. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah JawSlapur contained 133 
inhabited villages, of which 68 had less than 200 
Population. inhabitants, 39 had between 200 and 500, 16 bad 

between 500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000, and two bad 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants is JawMapur. The settlement records show that there are 146 estates 
in this parganah, one of which is a jungle grant. The total population in 1872 
numbered 57,330 souls (25,333 females), giving 254 to the square mile. Clas- 
sified according to religion, there were 45,398 Hindus, of whom 19,897 were 
females ; 11,923 Musalmans, amongst whom 5,432 were females ; and there 
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■were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 5,467 Brahmans, of whom 2,330 were females ; 3,735 
Eajputs, including 1,650 females ; 3,038 Baniyas ( 1,242 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 33,158 souls, of whom 14,675 are females. The 
principal Brahman sub-divisions found in tliis parganah are the Gaur (4,790), 
Saraswat and Acharaj. The Eajputs belong to the Khagi (3,483) clan, and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (2,179), Choti-Saran and Saraugi divisions. The 
other castes are for the most part the same as those noticed under the Rnrki 
parganah. The castes having more than one thousand members in this par- 
ganah are the Kahar, 1,974; Chamar, 9,602; Khakrob, 1,038; Gujar, 1,311 ; 
Barhai, 1,134 ; Saini, 3,625 ; Lodha, 1,969, and Banj4ra, 1,608. The Musalmans 
are classified amongst Shaikhs (824) ; converted Pnndirs, Chauhdns and Eaj- 
puts (696); and Path^ns (578) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. 
The principal landowners belong to the Chauh&n, Rajpfit — both Hindu and 
Musalman— Brahman, Gujar, Mahajan and Saini divisions. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen- 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that, of the male 

Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 1,578 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,378 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,836 in commeree, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,617 in agricultural operations ; 2,827 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine- 
ral, and animal. There were 5,280 persons returned as labourers, and 913 as 
of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 128 as landholders, 15,970 as cultivators, and 41,232 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 144 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 31,997 souls. 

Jaw&lapur was known under the name of Bhogpur in Akbar’s time, and until 
late years the records showed the name Bhogpur xirf Jawalapnr. It covers 
pretty nearly the area of the old parganah of Bhogpur, which was so called from 
a town of that name situated on the Ganges near Hardw&r. Tieffenthaler l states 
that Hardwar was also called Bhogpur, but Elliot* thinks that this statement is 
incorrect. In 1840-41 Jaw&lapur yielded a revenue of Its. 15,227, and in the 
following year received villages assessed at Rs. 1,809 • from Jahdngirabad. In 
1855 considerable changes took place. Two villages, with an area of 1,409 acres, 
and a revenue of Rs. 750, were transferred to Rurki, whilst 17 villages, with an 
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area of 15,937 acres, and a reTenne of Es. 9,023, were received from the same 
parganab, and 13 villages, with an area of 11,710 acres, and a revenne^)f 
Bs. 5,165, from Jaurasi. This left the total number of villages at 115, with an 
area of 106,143 acres, and a land revenue of Rs. 45,674 in 1855. 

Kankhal, a town in parganah Jawalapur of the Saharanpur district, is 
distant 38 miles from Saharanpur, 16 miles from Riirki, and about one mile 
from Hardwar. The population in 1865 was 4,781, and in 1872 numbered 
4,904 souls, consisting principally of Brahmans attached to the HardwSr tem- 
ples, who intermarry exclusively with those of Jawalapur. The temple of 
Daksheswara or ‘ Lord of Daksha,’ a synonym of Shiva, lies to the south of the 
town, and is supposed to mark the spot where the god Mabadeo spoiled the 
sacrifice of Daksha, and where Sati or Uma, daughter of Daksha and spouse of 
Shiva, immolated herself in the fire (see Hasdwar). Many of the houses hero 
are very substantially built and have their walls decorated with fantastic pic- 
tures. The bank of the river is lined with shady and tastefully laid out 
gardens, and, notwithstanding the general want of sanitation which distin- 
guishes it in common with other Saharanpur towns, the appearance of Kan- 
khal is on the whole picturesque. The town is included in the Hardwdr 
Municipal Uniqn, and possesses an outpost of police and a village school. 
There are some rich mahdjans resident here, and through their influence in 
1857, the townsmen successfully resisted the attacks of a powerful body of 
dakaits, Kankhal, under the name Kanakhala, is mentioned in the Pur&nas 
and the Katha-sarit-s4gara. 

KiiTHA, an old parganah of the Sahkranpur district, was separated firom 
Deoband by Najib Khdn, who established a tahsil at Badgaon to overawe the 
turbulent Pundir Rajputs. It remained a separate parganah up to 1855. In 
1841-42 the land revenue amounted to Es. 29,769, and in the following year, 
villages assessed at Rs. 11,480 were received from other parganahs. In 1855, 
the parganah was broken up, and its villages transferred to the parganahs men- 
tioned below : — 


_ — - ^ ^ 

Parganah. 

1 

No. of fUlages. j 

Area in acres. 

Land revenne. 

Population. 

Batuptur 

Deoband 

Higal »• 

Total 

8 

20 

9 

8.313 

21,349 

7,968 

Bs. 

9,239 

24,280 

7,870 

5,933 

15,643 

4,528 

™37 

36,930 

41,379 

25,301 


Mention is made of the Katha villages in the notices of the parganahs amongst 
which they have been distributed. From early times this parganah has been 
occupied by a colony of Pundir Rajputs, who have preserved their lands in the 
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very midst of the tract known, from the preponderance of Gnjars amongst 
the population, as Giijrat. 

Kheri, an old tappa or subdivision of the Sahdranpur district, was sepa- 
rated from Rurki in the time of Zabita Khan. The proprietors are converted 
Bajputs, who, on becoming Musalmans, assumed the prefix Bao to their names. 
Kheri, with the adjacent hiU tracts, continued a separate tappa until the settle- 
ment in 1838, when the excessive waste was cut olf to form the Kheri jungle. 
Ihe cultivated portion was divided into villages and settled with the proprie- 
tors. These villages were subsequently absorbed in parganah MuzaflParabad. 
Some account of the tappa is given under the heads of ‘ waste’ and ‘ old 
families’ in the district notice, and a full notice of the tract and its fiscal history 
will be found in Mr. Thornton’s report in I. Settlement Reports, 86 — 90. The 
pattis into which the estate was divided, and the arrangements made at settlement, 
are also detailed there. Being of purely administrative interest, and already 
in an available form, these details need not be repeated here. 

Kotwal, a village in parganah Manglaur of the Saharanpnr district, is dis- 
tant 20 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,087 
' souls. The western half of the village is occupied by Gara Musalmans, who 
possess a good masjid ; and the eastern half is inhabited by Hindu Giijars and 
Brahmans, who have a temple. The village belongs to the Landhaura estate. 
The site lies about a mile to the west of the Sila Nadi, and is fairly raised. 
There are about 422 mud houses separated by good open ways. The water in 
three brick wells stood at sixteen feet from the surface in March, and is reported 
good ; the village itself, too, is clean and well-kept. 

Lakhnauti, an old Akbari parganah of the Saharanpnr district, was broken 
up in 1842 : seven villages were transferred to Rampur, one village to the 
Katha parganah, and fifty-seven to Gangob. The remainder were absorbed 
amongst the neighbouring parganahs of the Mnzafiarnagar district. 

Lakhnacti, a village or decayed town in parganah Gangoh of the Sahd- 
ranpur district, is distant 26 miles from the town of Saharanpnr. The popu- 
lation in 1865 was 4,157, and in 1872 was 3,998. This village lies on the road 
to Kam&l, between Gangoh and the Jumna. It possesses a very fine specimen 
of an old native fort, a village school, and a branch pos1>ofiice. Act XX. of 
1856 is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police of nine men, at a cost of 
Bs. 504, which is defrayed from a house-tax. The total income from all sources 
in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 1,342, giving an incidence of Be. 0-5-6 per head of 
the population, and Re, 1-8-5 per house assessed. Lakhnauti and the five villages 
in the neighbourhood are owned by a colony of Turkmans, who are in the last 
stages of poverty and embarrassment. This town, however, was a place of con- 
siderable strength in the last century. In 1794 Bapu Sindhia, the Marhatta 
Govemor of Sahfimtpor, was fcr some time engaged in redudng it to snbmis- 
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Bion ; and it was not until reinforcements had arrived under his lieutenant, 
Geor^^e Thomas, and a practicable breach had been effected, that the oom- 
mandant saw fit to negotiate for its surrender. 

Landhatjra, a large village in parganah Manglaur of the Sahdranpur district, 
lies about five miles to the south-east of Eurki, and 28 miles to the east of 
Sahdranpur. The popiilation in 1853 numbered 5,197 souls, and in 1,865 there 
were 5,118 inhabitants. Inl872 the total population amounted to 5,023 souls, of 
whom 3,534 were Hindiis ^^1,646 females), and 1,489 were Musalmdns (689 
females). The town site covers 92 acres, giving 55 persons to the acre. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Gnjars, the clansmen of the notorious Gujar chief, Baja 
Eamdayal Singh. Landhaura possesses a village school and a post-ofiice. There 
is an old fort here surrounded by a ditch, which has been turned into a 
receptacle for the village sewage. The village was burned for excesses committed 
during the mutiny. 

Libarheri, a village in parganah Manglaur of the Saharanpnr district, 
is distant 25 miles from Saharanpur, and 7^ miles due south from Riirki. The 
population in 1872 numbered 3,158 souls, and in 1865 there were 3,470 inhabi- 
tants, principally Tagas and Jats. It has a village school, and forms a portion 
of the Manglaur Union for the purposes of the Chankidari Act (5X. of 1856). 
The neighbourhood of Libarheri is celebrated for its sugar-cane, of the species 
knovm as ‘ merthi' There are some trees near the town, and much rice and 
high-crop cultivation. Cholera and fever have been prevalent for years. The 
soil contains much clay used for brick-making and pottery. -The drainage, 
however, is bad, and there are many excavations full of stagnant water around 
the site, which are drained towards the Ganges Canal. There are also two 
distributary channels close to the town, and the water-level in these and the 
canal is higher than the town site, hence the spring-level in the wells has 
risen from 30 feet from the surface to 18 feet in the cold weather, and 10 feet 
in the rains, ami the water then becomes bad and undrinkable. The town is 
composed chiefly of mud huts, and the ways are unmade and full of cavities, — 
the receptacles of all kinds of impurities and filth. The general health, as may 
be supposed, is extremely bad. 

Malhaifitb, an old parganah of the Sah&ranpur district, was absorbed in 
1842 amongst the neighbouring parganahs. It then gave a land revenue 
amounting to Bs. 51,453. It was one of the old Akbari parganahs, and lay 
to the east of the town of Sahdranpur, having its villages very mudi intermixed 
with those of the Sahdranpur parganah. The settlement in 1838. was formed by 
Mr. Thornton (I., Settlement Reports, 65). The town of Malhaipur was one of 
the places visited by Timiir’s army in his invasion of tie district in 1398 A.D. 

Man Singh-ke-TAnda, a small village on the road from Sahdranpur to 
the Dehrs valley, is situated in parganah Muzaffarabad, 23 miles from tiie 
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town of Sahdranpur. There is an out-post of police stationed here for some 
years. 

Manglaue, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the SahS- 
ranpur district, is distant six miles due south of Eiirki, and 16 miles south-east 
of Saharanpur. The population in 1847 was 5,959, in 1853 there were 10,322 
inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 9,665. In 1872, out of a total population 
numbering 9,202 souls, there were 3,049 Hindus (1,385 females), and 6,153 
Musalmans (2,937 females'. The town site is fairly raised, and occupies 171 
acres, giving 54 persons to the acre. The Musalman inhabitants are principally 
Julahas (weavers), who are now much impoverished. Some of the Hindu zamin- 
dars are wealthy men. There are numerous brick built 
houses, surrounded and divided by mud huts, and 
imbedded amongst groves of trees or luxuriant crops. The roadways are in 
fair repair. To the south is a deep depression, formerly used as a brick-field, 
but now irrigated from the canal and cultivated. There is a similar excavation 
on the west, and numerous water-holes on all sides of the town, which have of 
late years been drained. Many of the shops in the bazdr are out of repair, and' 
there is no trade. The water in the wells is found at a depth of eighteen feet 
from the surface, and is said to have risen from thirty feet since the introduc- 
tion of the canal, which runs at about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1873, in conjunction 
with Libarheri, supported a village police numbering 21 men of all ranks, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 1,152, besides a staff of 16 scavengers. The total income 
from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 3,276, giving an incidence of 
Re. 0-4-0 per head of the population, and Re. 1-7-8 per house assessed. 
During the same year the conservancy establishment was increased, and 
nearly Rs. 2,000 were expended on local improvements. Much, however, 
remains to be done here in the way of sanitation and drainage; The 
people suffer very much from ague and enlargement of the spleen, both 
of which are diseases due to malaria. Manglaur is said to have been founded 
by one Raja Mangal Sain, a Rajput feudatory of the celebrated Vikra- 
maditya. Traces of the foundations of the fortress of the founder are still 
visible near the town. Manglaur possesses a second class police-station, a 
post-office, and a parganah school, and was once celebrated for its carpentry, but 
nearly all the best workmen died during the fever epidemic of 1868-69. (See 
Cntcliffe’s Report, Appendix A., 1.) 

Manglauk, a parganah in tahsfl Rurki of the Saharanpur district, is 
^ bounded on the north by parganahs Bhagwanpur and 

Rfirki ; on the south, by the Muzaffarnagar district; 
on the east, by parganah Jawalapur ; and on the west by parganahs Ndgal and 
Deoband. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then a total 
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Katural divisions. 


area of 121 square miles, of which 94 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 120 
square miles, of which 94 square miles were cultivated, 10 square miles were 
culturable, and 16 square miles were barren. At the time of settlement' the 
villages in this parganah were divided into four groups. In the first group 
comprising those lying in the khddir to the east, the ravsli soil is grey and 
loamy, and the dukar soil is stiflF and brown. There are some swampy patches 
especially near the Hadwaha, and the spring level is 
found at about nine feet from the surface. The staple 
crop is wheat, hut good rice is produced here and there. The next group 
consists of those villages having a mixed upland and lowland area. The low- 
lands in a few of these villages to the north are good, and yield fair crops of 
rice ; but in the greater number they are swampy, the springs having risen 
owing to percolation from the canal. To the south the lowlands have been 
injured by the new cut through which the waters of the Solani have been taken. 
The ridge of uplands is much cut up by ravines, and the level tract beyond 
is on the whole sandy and poor. The third group consists of a few villages on 
either bank of the Sila Khala, containing much poor bldda soil, and with little 
irrigation, owing to the depth of water from the surface (20 feet). The’ fourth 
group includes the upland villages irrigated from the Ganges Canal, which are 
well populated, irrigated and cultivated. A ridge of sand with a strip of bhdda, 
runs through this group, nearly parallel to the upland cliff. A second sandy 
ridge, first becoming apparent in the Eui’ki parganah, runs down this par- 
wanah on the west, first on one side of the Sila and then on the other, and 
passes into the Deoband parganah, and through it into the Mnzaffamagar 
district. The land between these ridges is productive and easily worked, and 
the Jat and Giijar cultivators are both industrious and prosperous. 

The last year of the old settlement effected by Mr. E. Thornton showed 
a land revenue amounting to Es. 96,487, which 
Land revenue. VansAgnew increased to Es. 96,992. The late 

Mr. Wynne revised this assessment, and proposed Es. 1,01,746. At that time 
the total area was found to be 77,070 acres, of which 66,370 acres were assessed 
to land revenue, and 59,311 acres were then under cultivatiqn. The actual 
land revenue for 1872 amounted to Es. 93,215 (or with cesses, Es. 1,02,507), 
falling at a rate of Ee. 0-8-2 per British acre on the total area, at Be. 0-13-7 
per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Ee. 1-5-0 per 
acre on the cultivated 'area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners 
as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at Es. 1,26,659. 
Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, fifty-two portions of villages, 
having an area of 4,509 acres, and paying a revenue c£ 
Es. 5,759, and valued at Es. 35,858, were transferred 
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by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree of Court 
• comprised one entire village and 59 portions of villages, having an aggregate 
area of 5,732 acres, and paying a revenue of Bs. 7,510. The value recorded 
' was Es. 21,111. Out of the 66 whole and 78 portions of villages remaining 
with the original proprietors, 620 acres, bearing a revenue of Hs. 767, valued 
at Rs. 3,112, of the former, and 865 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 1,368, 
valued at Rs. 10,047, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics 
give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of 6 per cent., of transfers 
by decree of Court amounting to 7 per cent, and of transfers by mortgage 
amounting to 2 per cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases was 
Es. 8-12-0, Rs. 4-9-10 and Rs. 12-7-0 ; and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Re. 1-3- 4, Re. 1-1-8 and Re. 1-5-0 per acre respectively. The result from 
the entire parganah on 15 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Rs. 6 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to Be. 1-5-0 per 
acre. Gujars and Jats were the principal losers, yet the former still retain 39 
entire villages, and the latter 12. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Manglanr contained 115 inha- 

„ , . bited villages, of which 36 had less than 200 inhabi- 

Population. , 

tants ; 36 had between 200 and 600 ; 32 had between 
500 and 1 ,000 ; eight had between 1,000 and 2,000. ; and one had between 3,000 
and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants are Manglanr 
and Landhanra. The records show that at settlement there were 146 estates 
in this parganah, of which one was a jungle grant. The total population in 
1872 numbered 66,742 souls (30,152 females), giving 551 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 48,272 Hindus, of whom 21,498 
werefemales; 18,468 Musalmdns, amongst whom 8,654 were females ; and there 
weretwo Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 4,116 Brahmans, of whom 1,820 were females ; 135 
Rajputs, including'56 females; 3,109 Baniyas (1,385 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 40,912 souls, of whom 18,237 are females. The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Ganr (3,786), Ach5raj, 
Dakaut and Bharaddhwaj. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (1,714), Saraugi 
(206), Bishnoi, Goyel, G4t4, Sangal and Dasa divisions. The other castes are for 
the most part the same as those noticed under the R5 rki parganah. Those castes 
having more than one thousand members in this parganah are the Knmh4r, 
1,077 ; Kahdr, 2,813 ; Chamar, 13,158; Kh4krob, 1,535 ; Gujar, 6,615 ; Barhai, 
1,236; Garariya, 1,048; Saini, 1,790; and J&t, 4,344. The Musalm^ns are 
relumed under Shaikhs (435), converted Pundirs and Chauhdns (447), and 
Path&ns (1,436) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. Tlie principal 
landholders are Gujars, Jats, Kalw4rs, Shaikhz&iahs, Jhojas, and Mah^ans. 
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The occupations of the people are shovm in the statistics collected at the 
Census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 746 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,894 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,491 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,762 in agricultural operations ; 4,178 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,935 persons returned as labour- 
ers, and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 583 as landholders, 21,165 as cul- 
tivators, and 44,994 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,128 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,590 souls. 

Manglaur is an old Akbari parganah. It remained unchanged until 1842, 
and gave a land revenue in 1840-41 of Es. 62,607. In 1842 it received villages 
assessed at Bs. 21,002, and villages assessed at Es. 2,781 were transferred to 
other parganahs. Five viDages were handed over to the 
MuzaflParnagar district, and five were received from 
parganah Numagar (now Gordhanpur). In 1855 considerable changes took 
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uriOTTiTARA , a river which rises directly in the Kaluwdla pass in the Siw&lik 
T.ike most of the other hill streams, the bed is sandy, the fall is rapid, 
and, except in the rains, it is dry. The Maskhara is fed by three other streams 
rising in the same hills, viz., the Kalkar, Jaitpur, and Sansara Baos. When 
the opening of the Eastern Jumna Canal was determined on, cuts were made 
from the Maskhara in three places, by which its surplus waters were led into the 
Chaicha, N4gadeo, and Dumaula, the head-waters of the Hindan. 

MuzAFFABABAD, a parganah of the Sahdranpur tahsfl, is bounded on the 
north by the Sin Aliks ; on ^ west, by the Faizaind 
parganah ; on east^ by Bhagw4npar; and m ^ 
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south, bjr parganahs Saharanpnr and Haraura. According to the census of 1872, 
parganah Muz'atFarabad had a total area of 202 square miles, of which 78 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 105 square miles, of which 78 square miles were 
cultivated, 14 square miles were culturable, and 13 square miles were barren. 
The northern portion of the parganah is similar to the neighbouring parganah 
of Faizabad, and much covered with forest. Four hill torrents intersect the 
parganah, two of which (the Barkala and Sahnsrao) join the Maskhara, which 
falls into the Jumna; a third joins the Hindan, and a fourth falls into the 

Solani, a feeder of the Gancres, inst below Kheri. The 
Rivers. ' n ’ j 

last two contain water during the greater part of the 

year, and the estates on their banks have moist khadir lands. There is very 
little irrigation, and in the greater portion of the parganah earthen wells can- 
not be constructed, as water is found only at a great depth (100 to 150 feet) 
below the surface, and the soil contains a large proportion of stones and boulders. 
Those at present in existence are chiefly used for domestic purposes and for 
watering cattle. The beds of the canal distributaries, even in the south of the 
parganah, are too low to admit of their supplying the means of irrigation to any 
large extent. The rahi crops form 56 per cent, of the total cultivation, and 
but little sugar-cane cultivation is seen. 


The last year of the settlement made by Mr. Thornton in 1839 showed a 
land revenue of Rs. 41,948, and this was raised to 
Land revenue. 43,556 by Mr. VansAgnew. Mr. H. Robertson 

revised the latter assessment, and proposed a revenue of Rs. 57,095 on a total 
area amounting to 51,621 acres, of which 42,924 acres were assessed to land 
revenue, and of these 33,967 acres were cultivated. The actual land revenue 
for 1872 amounted to Rs. 64,465 (or with cesses, Rs. 71,006), falling at a rate 
of Re. 0-8-0 per British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-4 per acre on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-4-8 per acre on the culti- 
vated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses 
during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 1,14,949. 

The parganah may be divided into two very distinct tracts, varying mate- 

^ . rially in the character of their soils and the facilities 

Natural divisions. „ . . 

that they possess for irrigation. The northern portion, 

comprising about one-third of the total area, has the dark chocolate-coloured 

alluvial soil noticed under the Faizabad parganah, whilst the portion lying 

nearest the hills is often altogether valueless, owing to the thinness of this layer 

of soil. The depth of the spring-level, too, is a great hindrance to cultivation, 

though this is partially counterbalanced by the great rainfall, here averaging 

about 60 inches per annum. With the exception of a few estates in fhe valley 

of the SoMni, the remainder of the parganah is covered with a rich raudi soil 
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occasionally intermixed with sand, but, as a whole, productive of luxuriant 
crops, and rendered still more valuable by its participation in the high rain^fall 
of the submontane tracts. The water here, too, is only from 10 to 18 feet from 
the surface, and well-irrigation is easy. In the cultivated area, first class soil 
{ misan) forms fifteen per cent., and the worst soil (bhMa) only nine per cent, of 
the whole. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 six whole villages and 29 portions 
of villages, having an area of 7,540 acres, and paying 
a revenue of Rs. 5,752, and valued at Es. 46,234, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree of 
Court comprised 28 portions of villages, having an aggregate area of 5,805 acres, 
and paying a revenue of Rs. 4,067. The value recorded was Es. 19,625. 
Out of the 32 whole and 38 portions of villages remaining with the original pro- 
prietors, 4,315 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 2,652, valued at Rs. 18,000, of 
the former, and 4,923 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 2,913, valued at Es. 47,265, 
of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of pri- 
vate transfers to the total area of 14 per cent., of transfers by decree of Court 
amounting to 1 1 per cent., and transfers by mortgage amounting to 23 per cent. 
The average value in each of these cases was Rs. 6-2-1, Rs. 3-6-1 and Rs. 7-4-4, and 
the land revenue assessed amounted to Re. 0-12-2, Re. 0-11-2, aud Re. 0-10-0 per 
acre, respectively. The result from the entire parganah on 48 per cent, of the 
total area gives an average value of Es. 5-13-7 per acre when the average 
land revenue amounted to Re. 0-11-4 per acre. Shaikhs, Garas, Brahmans 
and Hindu Rajputs were the principal losers, but still retain 3, 1, 16 and 6 
entire villages, respectively, besides shares in others. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Muzaffarabad contained 136 
inhabited villages, of which 62 had less than 200 
Population. inhabitants ; 42 had between 200 and 500 ; 26 had 

between 500 and 1,000 ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had betwem 
2,000 and 3,000. At the settlement there were 98 estates, of which three were 
held free of revenue, and fifteen were jungle grants. The total population* in 
1872 numbered 37,078 souls (21,020 females), giving 229 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 33,809 Hindus, of whom 15,222 
were females, and 12,469 Musalmans, amongst whom 5,798 were females. Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 1,443 Brahmans, of whom 614 were females ; 1,425 Rajputs, including 
564 females; 968 Baniya3(398 females); whilst the great mass of the popula- 
tion is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total 
of 29,973 souls, of whom 13,646 are females. The principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are the Ganr (1,331), and Acharaj. The Raj- 
puts show members of the Pundir (746), Khagi, Polast and Chandrabansi 
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clans, and the Baniyas are chiefly Agarwals (634), Saraugis, Gargs, Goyels and 
Maithilas. The other castes are for the most part the same as those given under 
the notice of the Haraura parganah. Kah&rs number 2,072 souls ; Chamars, 
11,777; Sainis,'3,469 ; Kambohs, 1,339 ; and Banjaras, 2,909. Of the 80 estates 
paying revenue to Government, there are 39 which belong to the same class of 
proprietors, viz., 22 to Mahajans, 10 to Bajpiits, 5 to Garas, and 2 to Brahmans. 
The,cultivators are chiefly Sainis and G&ras. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs 
(295), converted Pnndirs (44), Pathans (1,154), converted Eajputs (846), and 
Musalman Gujars (703) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 156 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,211 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 796 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 6,552 in agricultural operations ; 1,671 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,249 persons returned as labourers, 
and 309 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 812 as landholders, 9,419 as cultivators 
and 26,847 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 79 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 25,258 souls. 

Muzaffarahad is one of the old Akbari parganahs. In 1840-41 the land 
revenue stood at Rs. 37,375 ; by transfers in 1841-42 there was an increase of 
Bs. 19,685, and a decrease of Rs. 8,047, leaving a revenue of Rs. 49,013. The 
next changes took place in 1855, and are shown below : — 
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NAqai., a village in the parganah of the same name in the Sahdranpnr 
district, is distant 10 miles from Saharanpur. The population in 1872 num- 
bered 586 souls. Nagal is a small unimportant place on the line of march from 
Meerut to Landour, distant 11^ miles from the previous station tDeobandhand 
17 miles from the next station CFatehpur.) Supplies are only procurable after 
notice, and the encamping-ground is confined. From Deoband the country is well 
wooded and fairly cultivated ; the road is a second-class raised and bridged but 
unmetalled road ; it is rather heavy, and passes Saisara at 7^ miles, and Barsara at 
9|- miles. From hence to Fatehpur you cross the Riirki and Saharanpur road 
at 6| miles, pass Harama at lOf miles, a village where water and supplies are 
plentiful ; road for the rest of the w.ay is metalled. There is a third-class 
police-station and branch post-office here. 

NAgal, a parganah in tahsil Deoband of the Saharanpur district, is bounded 
on the north by the Haraura parganah ; on the east by 
Bhagwanpurand Manglaur ; on the south by Deoband ; 
and on the west by Rampur. According to the census of 1872 this parganah . 
had then a total area of 122 square miles, of which 99 square miles were 
under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the 
same year was 121 square miles, of which 99 square miles were cultivated, 11 
square miles were culturable, and 11 square miles were barren. To the west 
lies a small strip of the old Katha parganah, and next to it that lying along the 
Hindan, and containing much bad b/nida. To the east of this, a tract of good 
land runs down the centre of the parganah, and this is 
succeeded by a very scantily irrigated tract in the Dudb 
between the heads of the Kali Nadi. The villages in the first two groups resem- 
ble those similarly situated in the Deoband parganah, except that in the Katha 
portion irrigation is impracticable, and in the Hindan villages the ihddir is much 
richer and better than in Deoband. The cultivators are for the most part Gar4s, 
Tagas and Kolis. In the central plateau there is much irrigation, and fine * 
sugar-cane of tlie dhaulu species is produced. The proprietors and cultivators are 
chiefly Tagas and Kolis, supposed to be a branch of the Jat caste. In the villages 
adjoining the heads of the Kali river the soil is light, the surface undulating, and 
the sub-soil is not retentive of moisture. In the remainder of this group the soil is 
good, with a very fair sub-soil. Irrigation is scanty, and there are few wells, 
so that if the sub-soil were bad, there would bo scarcely any crop to be found 
here in a season of drought. Water is to be found at 17 feet from the 
surface in the Western Duab, and at 21 feet in the Eastern DuAb, which is in all 
respects the inferior of the two. The population over the whole area is very thin. 

At the close of the last settlement the land revenue stood at Rs. 1,07,444 ; 

this was increased by Mr. VansAgnew to Rs. 1,04,746. 
Mr. Wynne then undertook the revision of Mr. Vans- 


Natural divisions. 


Land revenue. 
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Agnew’s settlement, and fixed the assessment at Es. 1,00,860 on a total area 
then amounting to 77,539 acres, of which 70,240 acres were assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue, and of these 61,316 acres were under cultivation at the time of 
settlement. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 91,713 (or with 
cesses, Rs 1,00,926), falling at a rate of Re. 1-2-10 per British acre on the total 
area, at Re. 1-2-11 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
at Re. 1-7-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid bj cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 


Alienations. 


Rs. 1,44,724. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, two whole villages and 71 por- 
tionsof villages, having an area of 5,583 acres, and pay- 
ing a revenue of Rs. 9,913, and valued at Rs. 36,922, 
were transfered by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised 90 portions of villages, having an aggregate area of 
9,410 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 16,395. The value i^corded was 
Es. 61,624. Out of the 20 whole and 97 portions of villages remaining with 
the original proprietors, 391 acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 537, valued at 
Es. 3,412, of the former, and 3,736 acres, having a revenne of Rs. 6,854, valued 
at Rs. 28,159, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a per- 
centage of private transfers to the total area of 7 per cent., of transfers by 
decree of Court amounting to 12 per cent., and of transfers by mortgage 
amounting to 5 per cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases 
was Es. 6-9-9, Rs. 5-8-0 and Rs. 7-10-0, and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Re. 1-12-4, Re. 1-12-0 and Re. 1-13-0 per acre, respectively. The result from 
the entire parganah on 24 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Es. 6-5-0 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to Re. 1-12-0 per 
acre. Giijars and Tagas were the principal losers, but they stUl retain ten entire 
villages amongst them. 

. According to the census of 1872, parganah Nagal contained 110 inhabited 
villages, of which 34 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. 34 had between 200 and 500 ; 26 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two bad between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement records show that there were 1 23 estates in this par- 
ganah, of which one was held free of revenue in perpetuity. The total popula- 
Mon in 1872 numbered 54,537 souls (24,159 females), giving 447 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 43,854 Hindus, of whom 
19,304 were females ; 10,680 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,855 were females; 
and there were three Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the fonr great classes, the census shows 4,171 Brahmans, of whom 1,894 were 
females ; 1,774 Rajputs, including 633 females; 1,358 Baniyas (587 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
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censns retnms, which show a total of 36,561 sonls, of whom 16,190 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (4,011) and Saraswat. The Rajputs belong to the Pundir (1,631 ) and 
Solankhi clans, and the Banijas to the Agarwal (846), Saraugi and Gala divi- 
sions. The other castes are for the most part the same as those mentioned 
under the notice of the Rampur parganah. Those having more than one 
thousand members in this parganah are as follow :—Kahar, 2,649 ; Chamdr, 
10,579; Khakrob, 1,655 ; Gujar, 3 917 ; Koli, 2,901; Saini, 2,503 ; and Taga, 
3,025. The Musalmans include Shaikhs (384), converted Pundirs (49), other 
Rajputs (845), and Pathans (113); the remainder are entered without distinction. 
The principal landowners are G4rks, Rajputs, Tagas, Kolis, Mahajans, Brah- 
mans, Giijars, J4t8, Ahirs and RAngars. 

The oooupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the censns 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
■ population ( not less than fifteen years of age) 658 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doctors, 
and the like; 2,065 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 873 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
8,588 in agricultural operations; 2,944 in industrial occupations, arts and me- 
chanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 3,023 persons returned as labourers, and 421 as of no spe- 
cified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 12,921 as landholders, 10,831 as cultivators, and 31,085 as 
engaged in. occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 187 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 30,378 souls. 

The Ndgal parganah is a modem creation, having been formed from the 
neighbouring parganahs in 1855, when 113 villages, 
having an area of 72,365 acres, assessed at Rs. 94,069, 
and with a population of 48,713 souls, were received from Deoband, and nine vil- 
lages, with an area of 7,268 acres, and assessed at Rs. 7,870, were received from 
KAtha, with a population of 4,526 souls. This made the area in 1855 amount 
to 79,633 acres, with a revenue of Rs. 1,01,939, and a population numbering 
53,239 souls. 

NakiJe or NAkur, the chief town of the parganah and tahsil of the same name 
in the Saharanpur district, is distant 16 miles from the town of Sahdranpur, and 
has an area of 170 bighas. The population in 1865 was 4,535, and in 1872 
numbered 4,493 souls, chiefly Saraugis and Baniyas. Nakiir is said to have 
been founded by Nakula, one of the PAndavas, after whom it was called 
Ndkul, and finally Nakiir. It has a tahsili, a first-class police-station, a branch 
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post-office, a Government school, and a dispensary. The site is well raised on 
the eastern border of a large jhU, and is furnished with well-made and metalled 
ways, drained by saucer drains and lined by shops with ornamental fronts. 
The drainage runs towards the jhil, which extends for a great distance as a sheet 
of stagnant water with muddy margins, and is much used for rice cultivation; on 
the north and east there are mango groves, but the other sides are bare. The 
water in the wells in the centre and highest parts of the town is 35 feet from 
the surface, in the lower outskirts it rises to 32 feet. There is a fine Jain temple 
here, and the school-house, tahsildari, dispensary and sarai are all well built and 
cleanly kept places. Act XX. of 185G (the Ohaukidari Act) is in force, and 
supports a village police of eight men, at an annual cost of Rs. 432, besides a 
staff of eleven sweepers.^ The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted 
to Rs. 2,005, giving an incidence of Re. 0-6-7 per head of the population, and 
Re. 1-12-11 per house. A portion of this was expended during the same year in 
paving and draining the town. Nakiir originally formed a part of the jdgir of 
the Sikh Sarddr, Rai Singh. There is hardly any trade, and the town has a 
dilapidated look, but not nearly to so great an extent as Gangoh or Lakhnauti. 

Nakur suffered severely during the mutiny. On the 20th June, 1857, it was 
burned by a party of Giijars before the force sent for 
The mntiny. relief could arrive. This force, however, succeeded 

in recovering a portion of the plunder from the inhabitants of Fatehpur, and in 
punishing a body of Giijars who tried to show fight. All the town, -with the 
exception of the Muhammadan quarter, where the police took refuge, was plun- 
dered. The police did nothing to resist the plunderers, and the Government 
offices were burned to the ground. Ghatampur and several other villages in 
the neighbourhood of Ambahta were the principals in these disturbances, and, 
under the leadership of Bakshi and Fathua, Giijars, continued for some time ta 
give much trouble. 

Xakub, a parganah in tahsil Xakiir of the Sahfiranpur district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Sarsawa ; on the south by Gangoh ; on the east by 
Saharanpur and Rampur ; and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it 
from the Kamal and Ambala districts of the Pani&b. 
According to the census of 1872 Nakiir had a total 
area of 109 square miles, of which 73 square miles were under cultivation. The 
area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 96 square miles, 
ofwhidi 71 square miles were cultivated, 17 square miles were oulturable, and 
8 square miles were barren. The same division of villages into groups for 
assessment purposes was made here as in Sarsawa. The villages of the first or 
canal-irrigated group are better according as they lin 
towards the south, and worse as they lie towards the 
* See Cutclifie’B Bepurt, Appendix A., xiH 
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north. The northern villages are much intersected by the drainage channels 
from the Kumhdrhera jhil, and many of the lands in the centre and south have 
a slope towards the Katha Nala. Nearly two-thirds of the cultivated area in this 
group is irrigated either from canals or wells, and produces fine crops of wheat, 
rice and sugar-cane. Water is on an average only eight feet from the surface. 
In the second group, comprising the remainder of the upland villages, with the 
exception of six villages owned by Pathans, and a few of which the Pirzddahs of 
Ambahta are proprietors, the entire proprietary body are Giijars, who cultivate 
their own lands. They are not so industrious as their brethren in Sultanpur, 
and approximate more to the turbulent character of the Gujars of Gangoh. In 
the third group of mixed upland and lowland villages the Gujars hold all except 
six villages, and are here particularly indolent and improvident. In the uplands 
the soil is very poor, and in many places almost worthless, and in the khddir the 
soil to the north is light, but very stiff indeed to the south. Water is found at 
a depth of 22 feet from the surface, but the sub-soil is very irretentive of mois- 
ture, and earthen wells seldom last more than a year and-a-half. No crop 
grows well in any but a few detached spots in this group, and this poorness of 
soil may possibly account for the carelessness and improvidence shown by the 
Gujar inhabitants. In the fourth group or khddir villages, the Gujar element is 
not so strong. There are a number of Jat villages in the north, and several 
villages owned by Sayyids in the south. Water is found at a depth of eleven 
feet from the surface, but earthen wells hardly last six months, and brick-built 
wells arc so expensive, that well-irrigation is scanty, and there is none from 
canals. 

The last year’s land revenue of Mr. E. Thornton’s settlement amounted to 
Hs. 60,967, which was increased to Es. 65,262 by Mr. 

Land revenue. YansAgnew. Mr. Wynne revised this settlement, and 

proposed an assessment amounting to Ks. 73,143 on a total area of 68,781 acres, 
of which 57,791 acres were assessed to revenue, and of these 44,995 acres were 
cultivated. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 66,119 (or with 
cesses, Rs. 73,550), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-2 per British acre on the total 
area, at Re. 1-1-3 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
at Be. 1-6-8 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to 
the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 


Rs. 97,027. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, forty-three portions of villages, hav- 
ing an area of 2,857 acres, and pajdng a revenue of 
Alienations. 3,468, and valued at Rs. 25,080, were transferred 

by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree of Court com- 
prised one entire village and 73 portions of villages, having an aggregate area 
of 5,267 acres, and paying a revenue of Bs. 6,477. The value recorded was 
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Es. 24,317. Out of the 38 whole and 94 portions ofVillages remaining with the 
original proprietors, 116 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 187, valued at Rs. 1,401, 
of the former, and 2,365 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 3,088, valued at 
Hs. 29,486, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a percen- 
tage of private transfers to the total area of four per cent., of transfers by decree 
of Court amounting to seven per cent., and of transfers by mortgage amounting 
to three per cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases was 
Rs. 8-12-0, Rs. 4-9-10 and Rs. 12-7-0, and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Re. 1-3-4, Re. 1-3-8 and Re. 1-5-0 per acre, respectively. The result from 
the entire parganah on 14 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Rs. 10-9-1 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to. He. 1-4-0 per 
acre. The principal lo.sers were Gujars and Jats, but the former still retain 24 
entire villages, and the latter hold six. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Nakiir contained 103 inhabited 
villages, of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 35 
^ had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two had between 2,000 and 3,000 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 136 estates 
in the parganah, of which three are held free of revenue in perpetuity. The total 
population in 1872 numbered 50,590 souls (22,636 females), giving 464 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 35,912 Hindus, of 
whom 15,603 were females ; 14,677 Musalmans, amongst whom 7,033 were 
females; and there was one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,840 Brahmans, of whom 
1,321 were females ; nine Rajputs ; 2,973 Baniyas (1,376 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 30,090 souls, of whom 12,903 are females. The 
principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur (2,533). 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (2,148) and Saraugi (413) sub-divisions. 
The other castes are for the most part the same as those found in the Sultanpur 
parganah, and there noticed. Kumhars number 1,172 souls, Kahars, 2,246, 
Chamars, 5,778 ; Khfikrobs, 2,234; Gujars, 7,332 ; Barhais, 1,132; Mails, 2,494; 
and Jats, 1,981. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (1,182), converted Pundira 
(996), and Pathans (2,120) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. The 
landholders are chiefly Gujars, Sayyids, Jats, Mahajans and Pathans. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 310 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,206 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c . ; 1,105 in commerce, in 
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buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 8,094 in agricultural operations ; 2,707 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,352 persons returned as 
labourers, and 476 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population 
irrespeetive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,076 as landholders, 19,881 
as cultivators, and 29,633 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
eight males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
27,954 souls. 

Nakur is one of the old Akbari parganahs. In 1840-41 it yielded a 
land revenue of Rs. 43,385. In the following year, 
villages assessed at Rs. 17,142 were received from the 
neighbouring parganahs, and villages assessed at Rs. 4,963 were transferred. 
The changes that took place in 1855 are shown in the following table ; — 


Kame of Farganah. 

00 

O 

o 

d 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

d 

o 

P4 

Name of Parganab. 

No. of villages. 

Area in acres. 


i 

1 

fie 




Rs. 





I 

Rs. : 


Sarsawa ... 

48 

22,934 

21,269 

10,466 

Gangoh ... 

62 



13,759 

Gangoh » 

I 

311 

435 

168 

Sarsawa ... 

2 

637 

HVy7n 

412 

Sabaranpor ... 

a 

I,7s7 

2,038 

1,336 

Bampnr ... 

* 

1 bS22 


1,054 

Total ... 

51 ' 

24,972 

23,732 

11,949 

Total 

66 

29,207 

14,631 

16,225' 


This left the parganah in 1855 with 135 villages, containing 70,347 acres, 
and assessed at Rs. 63,193. 


NakiIb, a tahsil in the Sah&ranpur district, comprises the parganahs of 
Nakur, Gangoh, Sarsiwa and Sultanpur. The total area according to the cen- 
sus of 1872 contains 423 square miles, of which 286 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 394 square miles, of which 
278 square miles are cultivated, 77 square miles are culturable, and 39 square 
miles are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,62,787 
(or with cesses, Rs. 2,90,498), falling at Re. 0-15-6 per on the total area. 
Re. 1-0-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Rs. 2 acre on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 189,022 souls (85,569 females), 
giving 447 to the square mile, distributed amongst 405 villages. The same 
statistics show one person an idiot, five deaf and dumb, 107 blind, and 12 lepers 
m the tahsil. The tahsil comprises the four parganahs along the Jumna, eaeh 
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of which possess a portion of the kJiddir^ on an average about four miles from the 
river bank. Then comes a high bank, often much cut up by ravines ; and 
beyond this the uplands proper. All other matters connected with the tahsil 
will be found in the district notice, or separately under each parganah, 

NjlNAUTA, an old Akbari parganah of the Saharan pur district, yielded a reve- 
nue of Rs. 28,139 in 1 840-41 . In the following year it was broken up and distributed 
amongst the parganahs of Bampur and Gangoh in the- Saharanpur district, and 
amongst parganahs Jhanjhkn a and Thand Bha wan in the Muzaffamagar district. — 
NAnauta, a village in parganah Bampur of the Saharanpur district, is 
distant sis miles south from Bampur and 20 miles from the civil' station. The 
population in 1872 numbered 4,887, for the most part Musalmans. The site is 
well raised, but surrounded by water-holes and irrigation channels, which assist 
the growth of numerous groves, in which the trees have a very dense foliage. 
The water in the wells stands at fifteen feet from the surface in the hot weather, 
and at ten feet in the rains. Out of the twelve wells in the village, the water in 
ten is brackish, and some of these have an oily substance floating on the top. The 
zamindars are an ill-conditioned lot of Pathans, Sayyids and Shaikhs; and the 
money-lenders resident here have also a^bad name. The Shaikhs are descended 
from one Mi'ran Bara. Their former prosperity and orthodoxy were such as to 
attract the Sikhs from the Panjab, who so often visited and plundered Nanauta 
that it obtained the name of ‘Jaldshahr’ and ‘Khdtashahr’ amongst the peasantry. 
The name Nanauta is said to have been given by the founder Nanu, a Gujarchief, 
who was subsequently expelled by Baja Bam of Bampur. There is a second 
class police-station, a -village school, and a district post-office here. Act XX. 
of 1856 is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering eight men 
^of all ranks, at an annual cost of Bs. 450, besides six public sweepers. The 
total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 1,355, giving an 
incidence of Be, 0-4-3 per head of the population, and Bo. 1-4-0 per house. A 
project for draining the to-wn has been taken in hand in connection with the 
Krishni Nadi works. The village is clean and fairly well kept, but the people 
suffer much from fever (see Cutclifie’s report. Appendix A., XXIL) 

NoJU, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the Saharanpur 
district, in latitude 29°-53'-28'', and longitude 77°-42'-52'^, has an elevation 
of 929*4 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the survey 
station lies 0*4 miles to the south of the -village of Nojli, one mile south of 
Pundir, and one mile south-west of Barapur, This height is deduced trigono-i 
metrically. 

Pasiyala, a village in parganah Bhagwknpur of the Saharanpur dishdmiy 
is distant 20 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
2,27 1, souls, consisting principally of Brahmans and Baniyas. The houses, with 
one exception, are built of mud, and in number are about 520. . 'There is a 
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small h&z&T lined with shops, and seven brick wells, with water only eight feet 
from the surface. The site is well raised, bat on the east is a large water-hole 
three-fourths of a mile long and 600 yards wide, containing water at all seasons. 
This was excavated to make bricks for the Ganges Canal, which flows some 
three miles east of Paniyala. West of the large hole arc some jM-hke places 
of smaller extent. To the west of the site are some fine mango groves, and 
beyond them the Sila Nadi. Fever prevailed here in 1870-71, and cattle 
disease was very fatal in 1871. Paniyala is a thriving little place, and now 
absorbs most of the grain of the neighbourhood. 

Patehar, a taluka of the Saharanpur district, was separated from SnltAnpnr 
Bahat in the time of Najib Khan, R6hilla, by an Afghan follower named Anwac 
Khan. It continued to form a separate tappa up to 1842, when it was distri- 
buted between Sultanpur and Faizabad. Patehar lay between the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, the Maskhara stream, and the Jumna. It formed the mukarari of 
Murtaza Khdn, and comprised only 31 villages. The settlement from 1813-14 
was made with village zemindars, and before its absorption (in 1840-41) 
amounted to Rs. 16,227. 

RAjiJpur, a large village in parganah Deoband of the Saharanpur district, 
is distant 19 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
2,773 souls; in 1865 there were 36,028 inhabitants, chiefly Musalman Shaikhs. 
Rajiipur contains 611 houses, of which 218 are brick-built, and of these, three 
or four fine houses belong to Baniyas. There is a good bazar containing forty 
shops ; nine brick-built wells and a good mwjid. The site is well raised on the 
eastern border of the Sila lowlands, which are cultivated as vegetable gardens by 
M61is, who occupy some sixty houses in the village. The water in the wells has 
risen to ten feet from the surface since the introduction of canal irrigation, and 
has changed very much in tasfe for the worse. During 1869-71 fever was 
epidemic here and very fatal : 98 persons died in 1869, 122 died in 1870, 98 
died in 1871, and even in 1874 fever was very prevalent. 

RAmpub, a town in parganah Rampur of the Saharanpur district, is distant 
14 miles from Saharanpur on the old Dehli road, and 13^ miles from Jaldlabad 
in the Muzaflarnagar district. The population in 1853 numbered 6,566 souls, 
which increased to 8,464 in 1865. In 1872 there were 8,234 inhabitants, of 
whom 4,157 were Hindus (1,922 females), and 4,077 were Musalmdns (1,953 
females), chiefly Gar&s. The site is rather low and almost level, and the houses 
are crowded together. The lanes are narrow and uneven. Some of the houses 
are brick-built and have fine fronts, especially those inhabited by the Jain 
Baniyas known as Saraugis in the upper Dn4b, who carry on a good grain trade. 
They have recently built a fine temple with a gilt spire. A metalled and 
drained road runs through the town. The baz4r has been metalled and the streets 
have been paved, and a scheme for the drainage is under consideration in conn^ 


/ 
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tion with the Karsnni Nadf project. The town looks well from a distance, owing 
to the numerous groves which surround it and the gardens within it The 
water in the principal well is found at a depth of 20 feet fr^m the surface, and 
in many of the wells is somewhat brackish. Supplies are plentiful. Act XX. 
of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force, and in 1872 supported a village 
police numbering 16 men, at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of six 
public sweepers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to 
Rs. 3,715, giving an incidence of Re. 0-6-2 per head of the population, and 
Re. 1-9-6 per house. During the same year, Rs. 2,609 were expended on works 
of public improvement connected with the town. Eampur is said to have been 
founded by one Raja R5m, and, like Deoband, is believed to have been captured by 
Salkr Masaud. The town is noted for the manufacture of glass bangles, which 
keeps six large ovens at work. There is a good parganah school, a first class 
police-station, and a branch post-office. An urs or religions fair is held in June 
at the tomb of Shaikh Ibrahim Pir, which attracts a large assemblage, (See 
Gotcliffe’s Report, Appendix A., XV,) 

RiiMPUB, a parganah of the Deoband tahsil in the Saharanpur district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Sahkranpur ; 
on the west by Xakur and Grangob ; on the east 
by Nagal and Deoband ; and on the south by the Muzaffarnagar district. 
According to the census of 1872, parganah Rdmpur had a total area of 129 
square miles, of which 101 square miles were under cultivation. The 


area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 124 square 
miles, of which 98 square miles were cultivated, 15 square miles were 
culturable, and 11 square miles were barren. The parganah is inter- 


sected by the Jumna Canal on the west, and the Krishni Xadi on the east, 

Natural divisions. to south. 

The drainage of the tract lying to the west of Ram- 


pur itself is carried off along the bed of the old canal until it collects near 


Anantmau, whence it is taken by the Andauli cut into the Katha ; that of the 
tract to the south of this, and about I^anauta, is earned off by another cut 
into the Krishni on the east, whilst in the extreme south-west a cut leads the 


superfluous moisture collected in the old canal by Titron into the Kiitha 
Setween the Sindan and the Krishni a small drainage line carries off the 
Btqierfluons moisture from Fmri southwards. The Hindan flows along the 
sxteeme north-eastern boundary, separating this parganah from Nagal. Rampnir 
is still the most water-logged portion of the district, and therefore the most 
mdiealthy and its reclamation forms a portion of the Krishni Nadi scheme. Near 


the banks of the Hindan there is some low land which grows wheat without 
migation. On the west there is a little sandy land, but beyond, the soil is a stiff 
eiay, which, when irrigated, yields rice and sugar-cane, and ia tha rabi, wheat. 
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Land revenue.. 


Portioris of the parganah near Anantmau and Banhera have become so indu- 
rated by continuous submersion, that unless irrigated they would not produce 
any crops. In the south-east lies the tract known as the Katha, which formerly 
composed a separate parganah. It is owned and cultivated by Rajput Pun- 
dirs almost as exclusively as E4mpnr proper is in the hands of Gujars. The 
soil here is particularly good and very retentive of moisture, hut it is not 
adapted for earthen wells. The canal and brick-built wells fully supply all 
the wants of the people in this respect. In the whole parganah there were 825 
hriek-built and 126 earthen wells at the time of settlement. The Pundirs of 
the Katha are a proud, stiff-necked generation, very clannish, and always ready 
to unite in open or secret opposition to the law ; but of late years there has been 
much improvement in these respects. They are not too proud to labour with 
their own hands, but make admirable horse-breeders. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement of this parganah showed ■ 
land revenue amounting to Rs. 1,02,249, which was 
increased to Rs. 1,11,467 by Mr. Vans Agnew. Mr. 
Wynne fixed the assessment at Rs. 1,29,108 on a total area of 80,105 acres, of 
which 72,247 acres were assessed to land revenue, and of these, 59,537 acres 
were cultivated. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 1,15,892 
(or with cesses, Rs. 1,28,110), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-6 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re. 1-7-4 per acre on the area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue, and at Re. 1-12-8 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 1,92,250. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 two whole villages and 57 portions 

of villages, having an area of 4,555 acres, and paying 

Alienations. ® t J & 

a revenue of Rs. 6,919, and value! at Rs. 39,286, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised one entire village and 63 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 4,859 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 6,933. The value 
recorded was Rs. 22,702. Out of the 43 whole and 94 portions of villages 
remaining with the original proprietors, 384 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 693, 
valued at Rs. 4,304, of the former, and 2,814 acres, bearing a revenue of 
Bs. 4,101, valued at Rs. 22,864, of the latter, were under mortgage. These sta- 
tistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of five per cent., of 
transfers by decree of Court amounting to six per cent., and of transfers by mort- 
gage amounting to four per cent. The average value per acre in each of these 
cases was Rs. 8-10-0, Rs. 4-10-9 and Rs. 8-0-0, and the land revenue assessed 
amounted to Re. 1-6-0, Re. 1-6-9 and Re. 1-1-0 per acre respectively. The 
result from the entire parganah on 15 per cent, of the total area gives an average 
ealue of Bs. 7-0-0 per acre when the average luid revenue amomited to 
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Population. 


lie. 1-G-O per acre. The principal losers were Gtijars, who still hold fifteen en- 
tire villages, besides shares in others. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah EAmpnr contained 115 villages, of 
which 26 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 41 had between 
200 and 500 ; 28 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 18 
had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The 
only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Bampnr. The settlement 
records show 140 estates, of which three are held revenue free for life, and three 
are free of revenue in perpetuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 
74,732 souls (33,718 females), giving 579 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 59,201 Hindus, of whom 26,387 were females ; 
15,521 Musalmans, amongst whom 7,330 were females, and there were four Chris- 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 3,617 Brahmans, of whom 1,644 were females ; 4,436 Rajputs, 
including 1,761 .females ; 2,556 Baniyas (1,392 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
^ow a total of 48,592 souls, of whom 21,818 are females. The principal Brah- 
man sub-division found in this parganah is the Glaur (3,602). The Rajputs 
belong to the Pundir (3,221), Khagi (311), Jhotiyana, Bargoti and Rahtor clans. 
The Baniyas are principally of the Agarwdl (1,092) and Saraugi f 1,346) subdivi- 
sions. The other castes are the Jogi, Juldha (2,325), Kumhdr (1,630), Hajjdm, 
Kahdr(4,166), Chamar (14,789), Khakrob (3,213), Giljar (7,905), Barhai (1,214), 
Lohar, Bairagi, Garariya (1,116), Darzi, Mali, Saini (3,370), Dhobi, Bhdt, Jat, 
Orh, Chhipi, Sonar, Bharbhunja, Kalwdr, Gosain, Taga, Kayath, Miumar and 
Ahir divisions. The Musalmans show amongst them Shaikhs (1,6'17), converted 
Pundirs (831), Chanhans and Rajputs and P.athans (1,098) ; the remainder are 
entered without distinction. Tlie principal landholders are the Gujars, who hold 
20,070 acres; Rajputs, who have 16,109 acres ; Mah5jans, with 6,479; Shaikhs, 
with 4,099; and J&ts, Rorhs, Tagas, BraEmans, Musalmdn Gujars, G4iAs, 
Sayyids, and Pathans, who have each more than one thousand acres. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 731 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,183 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c . ; 1,374 in comr- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 9,805 in agricultural operations ; 4,627 m 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preplration of all classes of 
substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,779 persons returned 
33 labourers, and. 805 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
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lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 9,205 as landholders, 
14,906 as cultivators, and 50,621 as engaged in oceupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
21 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
41,008 souls. 

Edmpur is one of the old Akbari parganahs, formerly included in dastdr 
Deoband. The land revenue in 1840-41 stood at 

Historj. 

Bs. 38,943. In the following year it lost ]Js. 3,090 
and gained Rs. 47,423 by transfers, leaving the revenue at Es. 83,276. One 
village was transferred to Muzaffarnagar, and seven were received from that 
district. The changes effected in the area of this parganah in 1855 are shown 
below : — 



Transferred to 



deceived from 



Name 

of 

parganah. 

No. of villages 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Population. 

Name of par- 
ganab. 

No. of villages. 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 


Nakur 

3 

1,533 

Ha. 

1,593 

1,054 

Rttha 

8 

8,313 

Bi. 

9,929 

6,23« 

Saharanpur ... 

6 

3,42S 

.1,133 

1,737 

Saharanpur ... 

s 

),7ll 

2,619 

1,060 

Uangoh 

11 

4,914 

6,235 

2,991 

Gangoh ... 

7 

3,994 

4,017 

2,201 

Deoband 

3 

1,5S3 

2,070 

1,369 

Deiband 

1 

303 

365 

311 

Total 

2-2 

10,447 

13,0)0 

7,161 

Total 

19 

14,321 

16,130 

8,794 


This left 138 villages, with an area of 84,271 acres, assessed at Rs. 99,935, 
and inhabited by 58,066 souls. 

Bukki (Roorkee), an important town situated on an elevated ridge over- 
looking the bed of the Solani in parganah Riirki of the Saharanpnr district, is 
distant 22 mites east from Saharanpnr in latitude 29° 52' 25'^, and longitude 


-77° 55' 40". 

The population in 1853 numbered 8,592 souls, and in 1865 there were 7,588 
inhabitants. Out of a total population of 1 0,7 78 in 1872, 
Popnlation. there were 6,925 Hindus (2,692 females) ; 3,551 

Musalmdns (1,399 females), and 302 Christains (137 females). The town site 
occupies 70 acres, giving 154 souls to the acre. Distributing the population 
amongst the urban and rural classes proper, there were 142 landholders, 220 
cultivators, and 10,416 persons pursuing avocations unconnected with agricul- 
ture in 1872. The number of enclosures in the same year was 1,469, of which 
883 were occupied by Hindiis, 526 by Musalm4ns, and BO by Christians. The 
humber of houses was 3,587, and of these 2,307 were occniaed by Hindus, and 
1,179 ty Mnsalmans ; 2,188 houses were built with skilled labour, of whidi Hia^ 
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possessed 1,362, and Mnsalmdns owned 727, Of the 1,399 mud huts in the town, 
945 were inhabited by Hindus, and 452 by Musalmans. Taking the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), the following occupations 
are found to be represented by more than fifty members each : — Blacksmiths, 
64 j cultivators, 72; labourers, 702; landowners, 62; servants, 2,622; shop- 


keepers, 571 ; water-carriers, 68 ; and weavers, 50. 

Hurki was, until the Ganges Canal works were commenced, a mere mud- 

„ built village on the banks of the Solani Nadi. It is 

Sites ® 

now a fair-sized town, with good, broad, metalled 

roadways meeting at right angles and lined with shops. The centre spaqe 

contains an open chauk or market-place. The roads on each side are lined with 

open saucer drains leading to the lowlands beyond the town. The Ganges 

Canal, flowing between raised embankments, passes the town on the east. 

Between it and the town are several open water-holes, which during the hot wea- 


ther present a large expanse of uncovered mud. On the west of the town the 
land is low and moist, and the Masuri (Mussooreel road passes through it by a 
raised embankment. On the north lies the bed of the Soldni, here fully a mile 
wide, always moist and green, and in the rains containing a considerable body 
of water. The town extends a little down into this low tract, and there the 
water in the wells was found to stand at six feet from the surface in March, 
whilst at the same time in the upper portion of the town it stood at twenty-one 
feet. Percolation from the canal has here, as elsewhere, raised the spring-level, 
and brought with it ague and other malarious diseases, but not to such an 
extent as is found elsewhere, owing to the greater attention to cleanliness and 
ordinary sanitary precautions due to the presence of an European element in 
the management of the town. 

Eiirki possesses an excellent meteorological observatory under careful 


management, and the results of 4he observations made 
here are particularly worthy of record. The follow- 
ing table gives the mean barometer readings for five years, reduced for temper- 
ature, but not for sea level. The mean of each month 
for the same years is also given : — 


Heteorologj'. 


Barometer, 


Tear. 

January. 

fll 

S 

<u 

JS 

CJ 

1 

April. 

1? 

a 

o 

a 

"3 

August. 

September. 

October. 

C 

0 

1 

> 

0 

December. 

1818 ... 

S9U2 

29-055 


28-873 

BiiM 

28-627 

28-648 

28'667 

28-783 

28-971 

29-082 

29-089 

1889 ... 


29 071 

28-996 

28-888 

WtBim 

28-576 

28 642 

29-718 

28-783 

28-942 

29-114 

29-141 

1870 ... 


29-010 


28*853 

28-668 

28 638 

28-590 


i’kgJ'kl 

28-926 

99-IW57 

29-126 

1871 ... 



29-941 

28-849 

98-755 

28-816 

28-827 

28 692 

28-783 

98-922 


29-109 

1878 ... 

38-109 

S905S 


28-861 

2S-72S 

28-622 

28-656 

28 671 

28*820 

28-962 

29-894 

29-152 

Mean ... 

.^109 

39-099^ 

28-974 

28-861 

28-735 

28-616 

28*632 

28 681 

28-794 

28 - 942 } 39-081 

29-123 
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as follows 


Instrument used. 


186S. 

Mean of solar radiation thermo- 
meter 

Do. of terrestrial radiation do. ... 
Do. of maximum in shade ... 

Do. of minimum in shade 

Do. of standard or dry bulb ... 
Do. of humidity 

1869. 

Mean of solar radiation thermo- 
meter 

Do. of terrestrial radiation do. ... 
Do. of maximum in shade ... 

Do. of minimnmdn shade ... 

Do. of standard or dry bulb 
Do. of humidity 

1870. 

Mean of solar radiation thermo- 

' meter 

Do. of terrestrial radiation do. ... 
Do. of maximum in shade 
Do. of minimum in shade 
Do. of standard or dry bulb 
Do. of humidity ... 

1871. 

Mean of solar radiation thermo- 
meter 

Do. of terrestrial radiation do. ... 
Do. of maximum in shade 
Do. of minimum in shade 
Do. of standard or dry bulb 
Do. of humidity ... .. ... 

1872. 

Mean of solar radiation thermo- 
meter ... ... ... ... 

Do. of terrestrial radiations do. ... 
Do. pf maximum in shade 
Do of minimum in shade ... 
Do. of standard or dry bulb 
Do. of humidity m 
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The road from Eiirki to Landaur passes by Fatehpur (15 miles), by a well- 
made bridged and metalled road crossing the Ganges 
Canal at J mile, Eampur ( q. v.J at two miles, BhagwAn- 
pur at 7 miles, and joining the Saharanpur and Dehra road at Chatmalpur, one 
mile south of Fatehpur. An alternative route, which should not be attempted 
in the rains, is atforded by the road vid Bahadurabad to Hardwar, miles, 
crossing the Solani -and Eatmau, which are fordable except after heavy rain, 
the former soon after leaving Eiirki, and the latter at four miles, and arrive 
at Bahadurabad ; thence to Hardwdr, 7 miles, Kansrao, 12 miles, Lachhiwdla, 

8 miles, and Dehra, 10 J miles. The route through the Eastern ' Diin is 
unhealthy during and immediately after the rains. In proceeding to Saharanpur 
—the road turns off at Bhagwknpur, 9 miles, to Hindan bridge on the Saharan- 
pur and Dehra road, — the first stage is Umrpur (11 miles). The road is metalled 
for seven miles, and afler that is tolerably good. The country is well-wooded 
and cultivated, •supplies are procurable, water is good. In proceeding to 
Meerut the first stage is Pur in the Mnzafiamagar district f 15| miles) ; the 
road passes by Manglaur, where there is a police-station and branch post-office, 
and crosses the canal by a bridge at 9f miles. 

Eiirki is said to have been founded by a Eajpiit chief of some local notoriety, 
who called the place after one of his wives named 
Local history. Euri. It, however, owes its chief distinction to its 

being the head-quarters of the Ganges Canal workshops and iron-foundry, esta- 
blished here in 1852, and the Civil Engineering -College, instituted in 1847 by 
the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces, both of which 
have already been described in the district notice. The Sappers and Miners 
of the Native Army have been cantoned here since 1853, and it has formed a * 
^station for British troops since 1860. The garrison, European and native, pow 
number about one thousand men of all ranks. The Church of St. John the 


Baptist was built here in 1852, and consecrated some four years afterwards. A 
Cantonment Magistrate has been stationed here since 1859 (G. 0. G. G., 28th 
July, 1858). There is a good dispensary, under the superintendence of the 
Surgeon attached to the Sappers and Miners, who is also the CivE Surgeon of 
the station, besides a first class police-station, post-office and a tahsili. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a mission school here, and there 
is also another private school, called the Orman Institute, after Major Orman, 
late Cantonment Magistrate of Eiirki. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is 
in force both in the cantonments and civil station and in the native town. 
In the former, in 1872, a village police force, numbering 14 men, was supporled 
firom a house-tax, at an ^nual cost of Es. 1,236, in addition to a staff of sweep- 
ers. A separate collection from the native town supported dnrinjg the same 
year 16 men, at a cost of Es. 792 per annum, for police purposes, besides a few 
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scavengers. The total income from all sources during 1872-73 amounted to 
Es. 8,062, a great portion of which was expended on local improvements. At 
PIran Kaliyar on the Ganges Canal, about four or five miles north-east of BfirM, 
a Muhammadan fair is held every year, to celebrate the death of Eaja Kam. 
The fair takes place on the first day of the month Eabi-nl-awal, and is attended 
equally by Musalmans and Hindus. There was much sickness of a malarious 
typ6 prevalent here in 1867 amongst the 79th Highlanders, and some account 
of it is given in Dr. CnteliSe’s Sanitary Eeport (1868). Malarious fever is still 
not uncommon at Eiirki, and occasionally epidemic cholera breaks out. The 
last attack of cholera occurred in 1872. In a radius of eight miles around the 
town, containing a population of 78,619 souls, distributed amongst 60 centres 
of population, there were 777 cases of cholera and323 deaths reported ; and not- 
withstanding a strict sanitary cordon around the cantonments, several deaths took 
place within both the European and native quarters. 

The fiscal history of Riirki is of some interest. From about the middle of 

... the last century it formed part of the great estate held 

Fiscal history. , ” 

on a fixed revenue ( mukarari) by the powerful Gujar 

family of Landhaura, and remained in their possession until the death of Eaja 
Edmdaydl in 1813. The town of Eurki, with seventeen dependent villages, were 
then settled with certain of the Rajput proprietors without any previous attempt 
to define the rights possessed by the individuals from whom engagements for 
the land revenue were taken. In fact, here ag elsewhere, so long as the proprietary 
body, through their representatives recorded in the village papers, punctually 
discharged the revenue, no inquiries were ever made as* to the internal consti- 
tution of the estate. At .several of the quinquennial settlements the numbers of 
the proprietary body W'ere increased without any further examination into 
their rights.' At last some members of the proprietary body became indebted 
to the notorious Shaikh Kalan of Rajupur, and his sons, Nijabat Ali Khan and 
Zamin Ali Khan. Three of their debtors were sued in the Civil Court, and a 
decree was obtained in an undefended suit for possession of the shares of the 
debtors in Riirki which had been conveyed by a deed of conditional sale to the 
sons of Shaikh Kalan. Here the imperfection of the record-of- rights gave 
the astute Musalmans the desired opportunity. More for form’s sake than 
that they ever had any right to it, the names of two of the debtors were recorded 
in the bond as possessors of “ the third portion of the sixth division of the town 
of Rurki, a'ld Akbarpur, and one-half of Salimpur,” aud the third 

w'as said to own the sixth division of Rdrki, half of Rdmpur, and one- fourth of 
Akbarpur. A decree was given in the terms of the bond, without any further 
inquiry, and in 1824 orders were issued for giving possession to the Shaikhs, 
which was effected by the Collector in the same year. 

i 1 Set. Rev. Rec., N.-W. P, 1873, p. 272 ; 1 Set. Rep., 82 . 
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In 1825 these proceedings came under the notice of the Board of Eevenue, 
and from inquiries made, it was found that ip the portion of Riirki and its depen- 
dencies transferred to the Shaikhs, there were actually seventy-two individuals 
in possession by virtue of proprietary right, and not three, as had been stated in 
the decree ; and such was the lax procedure in vogue in those days, that these 
three individuals w'ere able not only to eonvey the title in their own lands, but 
practically the title of sixty-nine of their fellow sharers. After putting their 
heads together, the great legal authorities declared that, as the Shaikhs had been 
once in possession they could not be ousted again save by a regular appeal 
to the proper court. This court lay then in Bareilly,' more than 130 miles off, 
and in that day the roads were not so easy as they are now ; and if the Eiirki 
Eajputs desired to save their property, which became imperilled through no fault 
of their own, they had to undergo the trouble, expense and danger of a journey 
to Bareilly in the hope of getting justice done to them. At the settlement in 1838 
thirteen out of the fifteen dependent villages were settled with the zamin- 
dars of Eiirki, and for the remaining two they were allowed a charge of five 
per cent, on the land revenue, whilst the settlement was made with the actual 
resident proprietors. 

EiIrki, a parganah in the Eiirki tahsil of the Saharanpnr district, is 
bounded on the north by the Siw41ik hills ; on the east by parganah Jawdlapnr ; 
on the west by parganah Bhagwanpur ; and on the south by parganah Mang- 
laur. According to the census of 1872, parganah 
Eiirki had then a total area of 198 square miles, of 
which 71 square mile^ were nuder cultivation. The area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue during the same year was 107 square miles, of wliich 69 square 
miles were cultivated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 20 square miles 
were barren. The villages of this parganah were divided into four groups for 
the purposes of assessment. The first of these comprises a few villages on the 
high plateau south of Eiirki, and bordering on parganah Manglaur. With 
few exceptions, the surface here is perfectly level, the 

Natorai diTisions. i i , , . i 

soil IS good, and the sub-soil is retentive of moisture. 
The spring level is 32 to 34 feet from the surface, so that irrigation from 
wells is impracticable, and the level of the country is too high for canal 
irrigation. Still good sugar-cane and wheat crops are grown in ordinary 
years without watering. The second group includes the villages with mixed 
uplands and lowlands. Thp lowlands are subject to the denudating action 
of the Solani, but when removed from its influence, produce excellent 
sugar-cane, cotton and wheat. Hear Janrasi the highlands are much broken 
up into ravines, which, owing to the indolence and apathy of the people, 
are year by year cutting more and more into the cultivable area. With the 
exception of one narrow strip on the west, the remainder of the highlands 
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possess a soil similar to that described under the first group, and with similar 
capabilities if irrigated, but owing to the depth at which water is found 
(20 to 32 feet), irrigation is practically unknown, and only Idjrd and joir are 
grown. 

The third group contains the villages on the northern plateau of the uplands. 
In those lying between the Haljaura and Ratmau torrents, there are several 
strips of good khndir along both those streams, which produce good wheat and 
sugar-cane, and in places good rice. The uplands of these villages are very 
undulating, with a light soil, and a spring level varying from 23 to 42 feet from 
the surface, so that there is no irrigation, and the only fair crops are bdjrd and 
jodr. The villages in the ti-act lying between the Ratmau torrent and the 
Siwaliks are intersected by the Pathari, a mountain torrent, causing much 
diversity of surface. The water in this portion of the third group is found at 
a depth of from 16 to 40 feet from the surface, the population is thin, and the 
cultivation of the more valuable crops is very restricted. The fourth or low- 
land group of villages possesses^a fairly level surface, with a gradual slope from 
west to east, and also to the south-east. In the latter direction there is much 
swampy land near the banks of the Pathari, and in the ddkar tracts where the 
Hadwaha takes its rise. A rich rausli soil prevails in the west, and ddkar is the 
characteristic soil on the east. In the marshy tract, rice, and in the rest, wheat, 
sugar-cane and cotton grow well where the cleaning of the crops from weeds 
is attended to. Water is found at a depth of from eight to twelve feet from 
the surface. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement of this parganah showed a 

land revenue of Rs. 42,023, increased on revision to 

Land rerenae. hi -nr , 

Rs. 45,335. Mr. Wynne was then appointed to exa- 
mine the assessments made on revision by Mr. VansAgnew, and proposed a 
land revenue amounting to Rs. 50,661 on a total area of 60,046 acres, of 
which 47,741 acres were as.sessed to land revenue, and of these 35,648 acres 
were then under cultivation. The actual land revenue in 1872 amounted to 
Rs. 53,034 (or with cesses, Rs. 58,464), falling at a rate of Re. 0-6-8 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-12-5 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-2-8 per acre on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and resses during 
the same year has been estimated at Rs. 88,566. Between the years 1 839-40 
and 1859-60, four whole villages and 19 portions of villages, having an 
area of 2,676 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 4,127, and valued at 
Rs. 16,189, were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. 
The transfers by decree of Court comprised one entire village and 18 por- 
tions of villages, having an aggregate area of 1,780 acres, and pay ing a 
revenue of Rs. 2,710. The value recorded was Rs. 10,418. Out of the 52 
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whole and 34 portions of villages remaining with the original proprietors, 208 
acres, bearing a revenue of Ks. 193, valued at Rs. 1,201, of the former, and 134 
acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 108, valued at Rs. 390, of the latter, were under 
mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area 
of foifr per cent., and of transfers by decree of Court amounting to three per cent. 
The transfers by mortgage are merely nominal. The average value per acre 
in the case of transfers by private and ]jublie sale was Rs. 6-0-4 and Rs. 5-13-7, 
and the land revenue assessed amounted to Re. 1-9-0 and Re. 1-8-4 per acre 
respectively. The result from the entire parganah on seven per cent, of the 
total area gives an average value of Rs. 4-14-0 per acre when the average land 
revenue amounted to Re. 1-7-10 per acre. Pathans, Brahmans and Rajputs 
lost one entire village each, and Gujars lost four ; Hindu Rajputs still hold 27 
entire villages. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Rdrki contained 107 inhabited 
Aullages, of which 37 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 37 
FopnIatioD. between 200 and 500 ; 1 8 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Rurki. The settle- 
ment records show that there are 118 estates in this parganah, of which two 
are held free of revenue in perpetuity, and twenty-two are jungle grants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 54,881 souls (24,747 females), giving 277 
to the square mile. Classified according to reliffion, there were 34,657 Hindus, 
of whom 15,606 were females ; 19,895 Musalmans, amongst whom 9,004 were 
females ; and there were 302 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,786 Brahmans, of whom 
737 were females; 749 Rajputs, including 277 females ; 1,940 Baniyas (774 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 30,182 souls, of whom 
13,818 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this par- 
ganah are the Gaur (1,611) and Kanaujiya. The Rajputs belong to the Pundir 
(560), Chauhan and Panwar clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,235), 
Saraugi, Bishnoi and Garg divisions. The other castes comprise the Juldha, 
Jogi, Kumhar, Hajjam, Kahar ^1,678), Chamar (11,270), Khakrob (1,068), 
Gujar, Barhai, Lohar, Bairagi, Garariya, Darzi, Koli, Mdli, ■Saini (4,357), 
Dhobi, Bhat, Jat, Orh (997), Chliipi, Sonar, Bharbhiinja, Kalw4r, Gosh&in, 
Tagas, Kamboh, Kayath, Ahii», Khatik, Lodha, Banj4ra (932), Khatri, Lohera, 
Chaah4n, Kachhi, Aheriya, R uniya and Pasi castes. The Musalmans comprise 
Shaikhs (607), converted Pundirs (107), converted Chauhan (24), other Rajpiits 
(300), and Pathdns (810) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. The 
principal landholders belong to the Gujar, Rajpht, both Hindu and Musalmdn, 
Goshain, Mahajan, Saini and Jhoja divisions. 
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The occnpations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen jears of 
age), 433 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,120 in domestic service, as petsonal 
servants, water-carriers, "barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,141 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods; 6,016 in agricnltnral operations; 2,368 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,460 persons returned 
as labourers, and 413 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 465 as landholders, 
17,196 as cultivators, and 37,220 as engaged in occnpations unconnected with 
agriculture. Tha educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
952 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,107 souls. 

Biirki is one of the old Akbari parganahs, formerly included in Dastiir Deo- 
band. It remained unchanged until 1842. The land 
revenue in 1840-41 amounted to Rs. 74,793, and in the 
following year it received by transfer villages assessed at Rs '44,241, and lost 
villages assessed at Rs. 4,461. In 1855 considerable changes took place in its 
area, which are" shown by the following table .• — 


Transferred to 


Received from 


Name 

of parganah. 

Number of villages. 

Area in acres. 

^ - 
> 
o 

s 

Population, 

Name 

of parganah. 

Number of villages. 

Area in acres. 

Q> 

s 

a 

Qi 

>- 

& 

t-n 

3 

Population. 




Bs. 





Bs. 


Haraora .» 

S8 

14^95 

18,723 

9,619 

Jaur&si 

91 

66,189 

34,364 

37,612 

Bhagwanpar ... 

69 


66,803^ 

35,066 

Jawalapur 


1,409 

760 

1,289 

Jawalapnr ... 

17 

16,937 

9,023 

6,731 

* 





Manglaor 

34 

13,223 

17,196 

16,233 











Total 

93 

67,598 


38,901 




i 


Balance 

119 

82,208 

62,261 

65,849 
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EtfRKi, a tahsil in the Saharanpnr district, comprises the parganahs of 
Biirki, Jawalapnr Manglaur and Bhagw&npur. The total area according to 
the census of 1872 contains 789 square miles, of which 330 square miles are 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 503 square 
mileai of which 328 square miles are cultivated 108 square miles are culturable, 
and 67 square miles are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood 
at Rs. 2,76,588 (or with cesses, Rs. 3,04,345), falling at Re. 0-8-9 per acre on 
the total area, Re. 0-13 9 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, 
and Re. 1-4-11 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 242,696 souls 
(109,010 females), giving 307 to the square mile, distributed amongst 498 
villages. The same statistics show 20 persons insane, 5 idiots, 46 deaf and 
dumb, 604 blind, and 52 lepers in the tahsil. This tahsil occupies the whole of 
the east of the district from the Siwaliks to the Muzaffarnagar district, and 
fully two-thirds of it is covered with forest, or lies in the lowlands drained by 
the Solani, Ratmau, Pathari and Ranipur torrents. Other matters connected 
with the tahsil are given under the district notice, or separately under each 
parganah. 

SahAranpur, the chief town of the Saharanpnr district, is situated in the 
parganah of the same name in latitude 29“-28'-15", and longitude 77®-35'-15''. 
The population in 1847 numbered 34,294 souls ; in 1853 there were 31,968 
inhabitants; and in 1865 there were 44,119. In 1872 the population was 
Population returned at 43,844, of whom 19,528 wete Hindus (8,665 

females^ ; 24,296 were Musalmans ( 1 1,898 females), and 
20 were Christians and others not included in the above two classes. Distri- 
buting the population amongst the rural and urban classes proper the same 
returns show 613 landholders, 2,124 cultivators, and 41,107 persons engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. In 1872 there were 4,992 enclo- 
sures in the city, of which 1,705 were occupied by Hindus, 3,283 by Musal- 
m&ns, and four by Christians. ' During the same year there were 9,364 houses, 
of which 4,621 were built by skilled labour, and of these 2,257 were inhabited 
by Hindus and 2,361 by Musalmans. Of the 4,743 mud huts in the town, 
2,824 were occupied by Hindus and 3,916 by Musalmans. The area occu- 
pied by the town is 550 acres, giving 80 inhabitants to the acre. Taking the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) we find the following 
occupations represented by more than fifty males : — Barbers, 240 ; beggars, 
286 ; blacksmiths, 82 ; bricklayers, 55 ; batchers, 140 ; carpenters, 82 ; culti- 
vators, 775 ; dyers, 51 ; goldsmiths, 140; grain-parohers, 55 ; green-grocers, 54 ; 
herdsmen, 127 ; labourers, 3,090 ; lan^wners, 199 ; letters of carriages, 109 ; 
merchants, 385; money-lenders, 108; oil-makers, 115 ; polishers, 61; potters, 
221; purohits, 114 ; servants, 4,166 ; shopkeepers, 2,304; shoemakers, 334; 
singers, 131 ; stone-masons, 60 ; sweepers, 234 ; washenuOT, 90 ; watw-carriers. 
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129; and weavers, 995. Out of the whole population only 327 males are 
shown as able to read and write. The Musalmans are a very influential body 
here, and have recently commenced to build a new masjid on the plan of the 
Dehli Jamai Masjid. 

Saharanpur is the head-quarters of the district, and the residence of the 

Collector-Magistrate and his assistants. The mission, the 

Public institutions. , , , . , • , • 

stud, and the botanical gardens have already been noticed in 

the account of the district. In addition to these institutions, there is a very good 
dispensary, schools, a distributing post-office, a telegraph office, a fitsbclass 
police-station, the head-quarters of the Jumna Canal establishment, the tah- 
sili, an old Rohilla (Ruhela) fort now used as an offiee, a district jail, a fine new 
mosque, and St. Thomas’s Church, built in 1854, and consecrated in 1858. The 
railway was opened here in 1869, and there is one hotel and a travellers’ 
bungalow in the European quarter near the railway station. This being the 
point of departure from the rail for travellers to Masiiri (Mussooree), the station 
presents a busy appearance during the commencement and close of the hot 
season, and the hotel and dak bungalow are usually crowded with Europeans 
passing to and fro during those months. Saharanpur was the principal station 
in the Great Trigonometrical Survey. of the Himalayas, where all the most valu- 
able observations, whether of latitude, longitude or azimuth, were taken. 
According to the spirit-levelling records of the survey, the surface of the stone 
slab on the west side of the south porch of the Church is y02‘73 feet above the 
level of the sea. The top of the first milestone on the Meerut road, or thirty- 
sixth from MuzafFarnagar, is 906’55 feet, and the top of the fourth milestone- 
in, the Dehra road is 912*07 feet above the level of the sea. 

The civil station lies on both sides of the Damaula Nadi, which is- 
crossed by a low bridge. The railway station is close 
to the city side of the nadi, which flows through 
the centre of the civil station past the north-west suburb of the city. The 
site of the city itself is low and moist, the water is near the surface, — at a depth 
of seven to ten feet in March, and close enough in the rains to reach it from 
above. All the surrounding land is, as a rule, irrigated from the canal. On the 
west was a large excavation known as the Raiwkla Jor, which has recently been 


filled up, and is now cultivated. The drainage which used to fall into it has been 
taken right through the town by a large masonry drain, which in two 
places passes through cuttings. Within the north-eastern suburb of the city 
is the Pandhoi Nadi, which joins the Damaula near the civil station. This was, 
until the recent improvements were carried out, a mere sluggish swamp, used 
as a receptacle for all manner of filth, overgrown with jungle, and choked with 
mud. In 1870, a project embracing the effectual surface drainage of the city, 
the thorough reclamation to purity of the Pandhoi Nadi, and the straightening 
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and depening of the Damaula to its junction with the Hindan, a distance of 
quite eight miles was carried out under the superintendence of Mr. G. H. 
Jjowe, C.E. This has resulted in a marked decrease in the malarious diseases 
for which the city of Sah^ranpur had been some time notorious. The ghdts on 
the Fandhoi were repaired, and better arrangements made for the removal of 
refuse. 

About one-half the houses are built of brick, and these are being added to 
dally. The ganj or principal market place is an important busy spot. The 
bazar way is narrow but long, and lined on each side by good shops, the floors 
of which are raised about three feet above the road level, whilst on each side an 
open saucer drain renders the permanent accumulation of 'impurities impossible. 
The smaller roadways however contain open, deep, narrow brick drains, which 
are too often neglected. This evil however is in process of removal. The 
principal streets are metalled with kunkur. Only one muhalla lies to the east 
of the Fandhoi, the remainder all lying to the west. Cultivation formerly 
extended close to the houses on the western side, but the growing of high rain 
crops close to the site has recently been put a stop to, as has been done with 
marked advantage in other large centres of population. Rheumatism, ague, 
influenza, fever, and occasionally small-pox as an epidemic, are common in Sahn- 
ranpur. Dr. Planck thinks that there is reason to suppose that fever has been 
prevalent here since the foundation of the city, and cites its abandonment as a 
military station many years ago in proof of his surmise. At the same time the 
introduction of the canal has had much to do with the ague from which the 
people now universally suffer. The water level has been raised, and drainage 
has not been attended to, whilst the flow of the natural existing lines of drainage 
has been impeded by the same causes. At the same time the character of the 
well-water has been changed for the worse. There are now few good wells, and 
the surface impurities held in solution have a smaller depth through which to 
percolate before mingling with the well-water. In many places where the well- 
water used to he clear and sparkling, it is now of a dull colour, with a brackish 
or unpleasant taste. The new drainage and other works have already effected 
an improvement in these matters, but it will take some time and much close 
supervision before the sanitary arrangements of the city can be considered to. 
be in a satisfactory state.* 

' Saharanpnr possesses a municipality supported by an octroi tax, which in 


Huaieipality. 


1872-73 gave a revenue of Rs. 38,324. The affairs of 
the municipality are managed by a committee of fifteen 


members, of whom five are appointed ex-o^io, two are nominated by the house- 


proprietors and inhabitants of the civil station, and the. remainder are elected by 


the tax-payers. The following statements give the statistics of the o<^roi 
^ fur on elaborate description of the drainage system, see Dr. Catclifie’s Report, App. A., g. v. 
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collections for a series of years, and at the same time indicate the nature and 
Relative importance of the local trade. The population within the limits of the 
municipality numbered '15,019 souls in 1872-73, and the incidence of taxation 


fell at 13f annas per head of the population : — 


Keceipts. 

186S-69. 

1869-70, 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 




Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Opening balance 



6,878 

14,421 

10,843 

21,240 

12,642 


f Class I.— Food and drink 





13,878 

21,460 

28,614 


,, 11. —Animals for slaughtef 

1— 

. 

a 

396 

686 

60S 


„ HI.— i?uel, &c. 




.'71 

1,5 9 

2,387 

2,490 

e 

„ IV — Building materiala 


1 2 
f 

-.a 

5 

l,S07 

3,308 

3,649 


„ V. —Drugs, spices 


■o 

•s i 

3,090 

3,109 

2,866 

o 

j, Vr — Tobacco ... 


j o 

o 

.C> 1 

3i9 

683 

489 


„ V 11.— Textile fabrics 




1 

5,5S8 

5,189 

6.922 


„ VIII.— Metals ... 


i 


L 

£,0.-.3 

1,602 

2,638 


Total of octroi 


26,246 

29,087 

22,235 

28,453 

38,324 

47,264 

Rente 


134 

H 

HM 


• 

298 

1,002 

Ordinary income other than taiation. 

aaa 


... 

8,829 

1,990 

1,31 3 

Extraordinary ... 

... 

S45 

4,160 

827 

4,350 

20,661 

27,169 


Total ... 


25,924 


37,483 

36,637 

82,513 

89,390 

Expenditure. 

I86g-G9 

1889-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

I- 

-Collections ••• 


2,’.01 

2,698 

2,262 

2,230 

2,728 

2,548 

11. 

— Head-* ffice 

■•a 

•a. 

aaa 

297 


412 

217 

HI, — Public Works — 









a. Original works,... 

«*• 

... 

4,109 

6,114 

6,116 

32,034 

41,057 


h. Supervision 

... 

... 


1,363 

120 

620 

I7I 


c. Repairs ... 

... 

8,749 

. 3,996 

1,428 

2,2.34 

1,300 

8,838 


d. Compensation ... 

•a. 

... 


6,526 

1,612 

18,406 

6 369 

TV 

. — Police ... ... 

... 

4,890 

8,328 


6 691 

6,734 

V. 

—Education .., 

«.« 

... 

... 

120 


899 

344 

VI 

.—Charitable grants ... 

... 

S53 

629 

1,116 

919 

1,033 

1.213 

VII. — Conservancy ... 


2,263 


6,689 

6,689 

6,904 

6,225 

VIII. — Road watering ... 

... 

aaa 


... 

18 

107 

71 

IX 

.—Lighting 

a.. 

a«« 

846 

96 

648 

376 

644 

X. 

—Public gardens, &0. 

... 

aa. 

aa. 

i,749 

2.33 

... 

10 

Other Items 

... 

811 

897 

336 

622 

4,884 


Total 


19,047 

25,687 

26,641 

26,042 

69,871 

79,871 
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Statement shotoing the estimated Imports and Exports in 1872-73, and the actual 
Imports and Exports in 1873-74:. • 


4-— 

Article. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Balance. 

Collector’s es- 
t i m a 1 0 of 

consumption 

per neaa in 
1872-73. 

Actuals of 
1873-74. 

1872-78. 

1873-74. 

e»5 

r- 

c-- 

00 

CO 

00 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 


Mds. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

M. 

3. 

c. 

M. 

S. 

c. 

Grain and flour, 

320,431 

503,305 

42,215 

90,877 

278,216 

412,428 

7 

4 

11 

3 

6 

14 

Befined sugar ... 

16,960 

25,798 

7,167 

14,054 

9,803 

11,744 

0 

16 

1 

0 

10 

6 

Ger and ahakr ... 

15,221 

• 17,691 

2,555 

2,446 

12,666 

15,245 

0 

15 

5 

0 

13 

8 

Sdb 

15,500 

1-6,098 

71 

... 

15,420 

16,098 

0 

IS 

12 

0 

14 

S 

Sbira 

S.536 

3,236 

385 

... 

3,150 

3,236 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

14 

Ghi 

«,627 

4,172 

•872 

1,962 

2,756 

2,220 

0 

3 

84 


1 

154 

Oil 

4,593 

2,388 

473 

2,233 

4,120 

165 

0 

4 

u 

0 

0 

2 

Oil-seeds 

8,845 

16,358 

433 

1,042 

8,410 

15,316 

0 

7 

154 

0 

13 

9 

Tobacco 

7,957 

6,452 

966 

739 

6,985 

6,713 

0 

7 

1 

0 

6 

3 

Metals ... 

5,342 

10,520 

250 

1,280 

5,092 

9,240 

0 

4 

n 

0 

8 

3 


Bs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs 

. a 

p- 

R«. a. 

p- 

XIrngg and ^tces, 

1,82,612 

88, 79*4 

33,700 

42,060 

98,812 

46,734 

2 

15 

34 

1 

0 

n 

Cloth, 

3,60,177 

3,75,950 

62,080 

90,280 

2,98,097 

2,85,670 

7 

13 

6 

6 

6 

6 


The export table is based on nine months’ actual registration, with the addi- 
tion of one-fourth for the first quarter not registered. It is therefore not 
absolutely accurate, as it will not correctly record the annual export in the case 
of any article which is principally on the move during the first three months of 
the year. The returns for 1873-74 are based on the actual registration of exports 
and imports for the whole year. In 1872-73 the export of grain amounted to 
about one-eighth the imports ; 7,821 maunds of rice, 4,252 of wheat, and 1,269 of 
barley were exported to the Panjab, and 6,839 maunds of rice, 3,850 of wheat, 
and 1,034 of barley went to districts in these provinces. The rice was chiefly 
tnlroTi by Muzafifamagar, Meerut and H4thras, and the wheat by Cawnpore 
and Dehra. Of refined sugar 3,941 maunds were consigned to the Panjdb, and 
598 to these provinces ; of pdr, half the exports went to the PanjAb ; shlra was 
chiefly consumed by the neighbouring parts of the district. The cloth exported 
was taken for the most part by the north-western districts. The consumption 
pet head in regard to saccharine substances, oil, tobacco, spices and metals 
seems too high when compared with the average for these provinces, which 
shows 15 sets, 4^ sets, 3 sers. He. 1-2-4 and Ks. 2-8-4 respectively. The rate 
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of taxation for the last nine months of the year 1872-73 for the principal 
articles paying duty was as follows: — 


Per maund. Per maund. 



As. 

As. 

Cleaned rice 

... 1 Other sugars 

... If 

Other sorts of rice 

... 0) Rdb 

... Of 

Superior grains 

... Of khira 

Of 

Inferior grains 

... Of Ghi 

... 6f 

Fine wheaten flour 

... 1 Fish 

... 1 

Coarse ditto 

... u| Potatoes 

... 1 

Other flours 

... Of Oil-seeds 

'... 1 

Seflned sugar 

... 4 Oil 

... 4 


. Per maund. Eaeh. 

As. As. 

Country tobacco... 2 Sheep and gosts Ok 

Chewing tobacco... 2| Cattle ... l 

Per cent 

Copper ... 0| As. 

Manufactured iron If Cloth ... 24 

Vessels of brass ... 10 Essences ... 40 

Ditto of copper, 13f Drugs and apices 82 
Charcoal ... OJ Timber ... 32 

Country string ... If Uricks, stone... 24 


Sahdranpur is passed on the route from Meemt to Ambdla (Umballa), and 
^ ^ is distant 9| miles from Ndgal, and 10^ miles from 

Sarsawa. The road from the border of the district 
is unmetalled as far as the Hindan (5 miles) ; thence on it is metalled. The 
railway is crossed by a level- crossing just beyond Sabdranpur. The encamping 
ground is near the city. Hence to Sarsawa the road passes the Kamal road 
and railway at two miles, and crosses the Eastern Jumna Canal by a bridge at 
miles. From Sah&ranpur to Dehli the first stage is Rampur (14 miles) ; the 
road is sandy and heavy in places, and crosses numerous canal channels and the 
Krishni river on the way. From Saharanpur to Riirki (23| miles) the first stage 
is Umarpur (11^ miles); the road crosses the Nagadeo by a bridge at 3 miles, tbe 
Hindan by a bridge at 6^ miles, and the West Kali Nadi close to Sikandarpur. 
Both these latter rivers are always fordable, except after heavy rains. The road 
is rather a good one. 

SAHA'RANPtiB, a parganah of the Saharanpur district, is bounded on the 
north by parganah Faizabad Bahat; on the south by E&mpur; on the east by 
Baraura; and on the west by Sarsawa and Sultdnpur. 
According to the census of 1872 it comprised a total 
area of ?29 square miles, of which 97 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 113 
square miles, of which 92 square miles were cultivated, six square miles were 
culturable, and fifteen square miles were barren. The Jumna Canal passes 
through tbe western portion of the parganah, and irrigates a very large proportion 
(four-fifths) of the irrigated area, which amounts to about 57 per cent, of the cul- 
tivation. There is also some irrigation from wells and tanks. To the east of the 
canal runs the Krishni river, and east of this the 
Pandhoi and Dumaula, which nnite at the city of 
Sahfi,ranpur. On the extreme east the Hindan intersects the parganah. The 
course of all these streams is from north to south. The soil is generally good, 
showing eighteen per cent, of the first class, and only seven per cent, of the 
worst class in the whole cultivated ares. The soil of the parganah may 
be divided into three belts or zones. In tbe northern zone it is light, and 
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I.aDd revenue. 


Alienatioos. 


of the class called rausli, similar to that found in the parganahs to the north. 
In the southern belt it is generally a hard clayey rausli, resembling that found 
in the parganahs to the south; whilst the central zone combines the character- 
istics of both descriptions, and according to its elevation presents clay or sand 
in larger porportion. The produce of each season is about equal. 

The thirty years’ settlement of thisparganah was made by Mr. E. Thornton, 
and in the year before the comTnencement of the 
existing settlement; amounted to Ks. 95,070. Mr. 
VansAgnew’s new assessment rose to Es. 95,561, and Mr. H. Hobertson’s 
revision gave a land revenue of Bs. 1,28,332, based on a total area amouhting 
to 76,945 acres, of which 65,886 were charged with Government revenue, ancE 
of these 58,691 acres were cultivated. The land revenue for 1872 amounted 
to Es. 1,18,033 (or with cesses, Ks. 1,30,506), falling at a rate of Be. 1 6-10 
per British acre on the total area, at Ee. 1-10-1 per acre on the area assessed 
tp Government revenue, and at Re. 1-14-5 per acre on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the 
same year has been estimated at Rs. 1,74,011. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, five whole villages and 105 por- 
tions of villages, having an area of 16,288 acres, and 
payingarevenue of Bs, 14,433, and valued atRs. 74,543, 
were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. Tlie transfers by 
deciee of Court comprised one entire village and 108 portion of villages, having 
an aggregate area of 16,831 acres, and paying a revenue of Es. 12,569. The 
value recorded was Rs. 70,537. Out of the 33 whole and 141 portions of 
villages remaining with the original proprietors, 942 acres, assessed at Es. 1,155, 
apd valued at Rs. 8,461, of the former, and 13,227 acres, assessed at Rs. 11,014, 
and valued at Ks. 1,02,600, of the latter, were mortgaged. These stat^tics give 
a percentage of private transfers to the total area of 20 per cent., of transfers 
by decree of Court amounting to 21 per cent., and of transfers by mortgage 
amounting to 7 per cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases was 
Es. 4-9-1, Rs. 4-6-1, and Bs. 7-15-0; and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Be. 0-i4-2, Re. 0-11-11, and Re. 0-13-0 per acre respectively. The result 
from the entire parganah on 48 pet cent, of the total area gives an average 
value of Es. 5-7-0 per acre where the average land revenue amounted to 
Be. 0-13-3 per acre. Pathdns, Brahmans and Giijars lost one entire village 
eaeh, and Hindii Rajputs lost two entire villages and 63 shares, but still retain 
nine villages. 

Acoording to the census of 1872, parganah Sah^ranpur contained 140 

inhabited villages, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants, 47 had between 

200 and 500, 41 had between 500 and 1,000, nine had 
FopnlstioD. , 

between 1,000 and 2,000, two had between 2,000 and 
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3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is the city of Saharanpnr itself. At the time of settle* 
ment there were 179 estates, of which nine were held free of revenue. The total 
population numbered 109,767 souls (50,825 females) in 1872, giving 851 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 60,220 Hindds, of 
whom 27,084 were females ; 49,627 Mnsalmans, amongst whom 23,732 were 
females ; and there were 20 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,614 Brahmans, of whom 
1,600 were females ; 2,095 Rajputs, including 789 females ; 5,715 Baniyas 
(2,689 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 48,796 souls, of 
whom 22,056 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur, numbering 3,199 souls, and the Saraswat and Achdraj, 
numbering 75 and 92 members respectively. They own two entire estates. 
Amongst the Rajputs are the Puiidir (386), Khagi (176), Polast, Bais and 
Banaphar clans. They own three entire estates. Agarwdl Baniyas number 
4,355 souls, and Saraugis, 388; other Baniya divisions represented here are 
the Bishnoi, Garg, Goyel, and Dasa. They possess nine entire estates. The 
other castes show Julahas (1,155), Jogis (543),' Kumhars (1,586), Hajjdms 
(617), Kahdrs (4,339), Chamars (17,355„ Khdkrobs (2,70.5), Gujars (3,82.9), 
Barhais (1,379), Lohars (560), Garariyas (444), Mulis (4,223) ; Sainis (2,933), 
Jdts (462); Chhipis (358), Sonars (660), Tagas ;711), Kayaths (492), Khatiks 
(536), Khattris ( 465 ), and Ahirs (440). Kalals possess twm entire estates, 
Sainis have one, Khattris three, Kayaths one, Gujars nine, Jats one, and 
Tagas hold five. Musalradns possess 24 entire estates in the parganah. The 
cultivators are chiefly Garas, Gujars and Sainis. The Mnsalmans comprise 
Shaikhs (5,614), converted Pundirs (1,144), Khagis (298), other Rajputs (671), 
and Pathans (2,675) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years 

of age) 886 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 6,980 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 3,666 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 9,346 in agricultural operations ; 6,920 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of alt classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 8,360 persons returneil as labourers, 
and 894 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 1,890 as landholders, 24,684 as cultivators, 
and 83,193 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The ^u- 
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cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,886 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 58,942 souls. 

This parganah received by transfer, in 1842, portions of taluka Patehar and 
parganahs Jahdngirabad and Malhaipur, giving a land revenue of Rs, 16,537, 
„ and lost lands yielding a revenue of Rs. 50,939. The 

History. . ' , 

more important changes that took place in 1855 may 

be shown by the following table : — 



This left 180 villages in the parganah, with a land revenue amounting to 
Rs. 93,226, an area of 81,279 acres, and a population numbering 95,201 
souls. 


SahAranpcb, a tahsil in the district of the same name, comprises the par-^ 
ganahs of Saharanpur, Faizabad, Muzaffarabad, and Haraura. The total 
area, according to the census of 1872, contains 618 square miles, of which; 
328 square miles are cultivated. The area assessed to Gfovernment revenue 
is given at 441 square miles, of which 323 square miles are cultivated, 59 sq^uare- 
miles are culturable, and 59 square miles are barren. The land revenue during 
the same year stood at Rs. 3,31,518 for with cesses, Rs. 3,65,656), falling at 
Re. 0-13-5 per acre on the total area, Re. 1-2^10 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and Rs. 1-9-3 on the cultivated acre. The population' 
numbered 253,371 souls (116,360 females), giving 410 to the square mile, dis- 
tributed amongst 523 villages. The same statistics show 11 persons insane^ 
2 idiots, 32 deaf and dumb, 267 blind, and 30 lepers in the tahsil. This 
tahsfl lies in the centre of the district, running up on the north to the Siwdlik 
hills. Formqfly there was an extensive forest on this side, but this has long 
been divided into grants and let out on clearing leases, most of which hava 
now fallen into the hands of the Bahdranpnr money-lenders. The other- 
matters pertaining to the history of this tahsil will be found in the district 
notice, or separately under each parganah. 
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SakbaTOA, an old tappa of the Saharanpur district, which was separated 
from parganah Janrasi and formed into a separate tappa by Rao Kutb-ud-din 
in the time of Zabita Khan. Sakrauda, with the adjacent hill tracts, remained 
in the possession of the descendants of Rao Kutb-ud-din until the settlement 
in 1838, when Mr. Thornton separated the waste from the cultivated lands, and 
broke up the tappa, distributing the villages between parganahs Jaurasi and 
MuzafiFarabad. The Raos of Sakrauda are Rajputs converted to Islam, and 
some account of them is given under the heads of^ ‘ waste lands’ and ‘ old 
families’ in the district notice. A full account of the arrangements made at 
the settlement under Regulation VIL of 1822 will be found in Mr. Thornton’s 
report in I. Set. Rep., 90. These being of purely administrative interest, and 
already in an available form, need not be repeated here. 

SarsAwa or Sirsawa, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in 
the Sahdranpnr district, is situated on the road from Ambala to Sahdranpnr, 
10^ miles from Saharanpur and 14| miles from Jagddri. The population in 
1865 was 3,706, and in 1872 numbered 3,433 souls. Sarsawa has a second- 
class police-station, a post-office, and a village school. Supplies are plentiful 
and water is abundant. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chankidari Act) is in force, 
and in 1873 defrayed, from a house-tax, the cost (Rs. 504) of a village police 
numbering nine men. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted 
to Rs. 1,250, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-1 per head of the population, and 
Re. 1-6-4 per house. The site lies on the high land above the basin of the 
Jumna, and the houses, though for the most part built of mud, are kept in 
better repair than is usual in this district. A small trade to and from the 
Panj4b passes through the town. Sarsawa has been identified with Sharwa, the 
city of Raja Chand in the eleventh century, and is noticed in the local history of 
the district (p. 245). Sarsdwa forms a stage on the route via Saharanpur to 
Amb41a (Omballa). From Sahdranpnr the road is metalled, and crosses the 
Kamdl road and railway at two miles, and the Eastern Jumna Canal at 
3;J- miles by a bridge. Hence to Jagadri the road is very heavy, and descends 
into the Jumna khadir, crossing that river by boats in the rains and by a 
bridge-of-boats in the dry season at 5| railed. The stone bench-mark of the 
Tiigonometrical Survey, imbedded in front of the sarai doorway, is 896-45 feet 
above the*level of the sea. 

Sarsawa, a parganah of tahsil Nakiir in 'the Sahdranpnr district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Snltanpur, on the 
south by parganah Nakur, on the east by parganah 
Sahdranpnr, and on the west by the Jumna river. According to the census 
of 1872, parganah Sarsawa had a total area of 95 square miles, of whici 70 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government reve- 
nue during the same year was 92 square miles, of which 69 square miles were 
cultivated, 14 square miles were cultnrable, and nine square miles were bar- 
Tm. The character and appearance of this parganah is in many respects 
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similar to those to the north and south, and, like Sultanpur, it was divided into 
four groups for settlement purposes. In the first or 
canal-irrigated group the proprietors and cultivators 
are for the most part Giijars, but they are decidedly less industrious and less 
prosperous than their clansmen in the similarly situated group in Sultanpur. 
In the second group of upland villages the soil is, as a rule, light, but capable, 
with manure and water, of producing excellent rice. Patches of stiff ddkar soil 
afford good crops without irrigation. Irrigation is easy, and earthen wells last 
from three to four years, with a depth of water from the surface of from nine 
to fifteen feet. Giijars, J ats and Mahajans own between them about two-thirds 
of this tract. The third group comprises the mi.ted upland and lowland villages, 
but possesses little Middir, and this, too, is devoid of wells. In the hangar portion 
the water is found at a depth from the surface varying from ten to sixteen feet. 
Here irrigation is deficient, earthen wells seldom last more than two years, and 
the subsoil is not retentive of moisture. The bulk of the villages in the north 
of the fourth or khddir group belong to Rajputs, and in the south to Mahajans 
of Nakur. This group resembles the corresponding one in Sultanpur, except 
that there is much poor land in the villages bordering on the Jumna. Irriga- 
tion is very scanty, and the subsoil is not retentive of moisture. Water is 
found at a depth of from ten to fourteen feet from the surface, but earthen 
wells seldom last more than one year. The only want is a denser population 
and a greater expenditure of capital to bring this group up to the standard 
found in Sultdnpur. There the population shows 516 souls to the square mile, 
here there are only 403. Wheat and rice are the principal crops throughout 
the whole parganah, though cotton and sugar-cane are also cultivated to some 
extent. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement showed a land revenue of 
Rs. 60,883,increasedto Hs. 62,687 by Mr. YansAgnevv. 
Mr. Wynne proposed an assesment of Es. 69,804 on 
59,683 acres, of which 53,947 acres were assessed to revenue, and of these 
43,257 acres were cultivated. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to 
Es. 63,462 (or with cesses, Es. 6^,935), falling at a rate of Ee. 1-0-8 per Bri- 
tish acre on the total area, at Re. 1-1-3 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Ee. 1-6-8 per acre on the cultivated afea. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Es. 88,930. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 eight whole villages and 56 por- 

Alienatlooi villages, having an area of 5,840 acres, and 

paying a revenue of Es. 7,486, and valued at Rs. 37,288, 
were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised 63 portions of villages, having an aggregate area 
of 4,163 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 5,800. The value recorded was 
Bs. 24,248. Out of the 32 whole and 85 portions of villages remaining with 
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the original proprietors, 278 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 265, valued at 
Rs. 1,600, of the former, and 1,542 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 1,526, 
valued at Rs. 15,753, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistios 
give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of nine per oent., of 
transfers by decree of Court amounting to seven per cent., and of transfers by 
mortgage amounting to 18 per cent. The average value per acre in each of 
these cases was Rs. 6-6-0, Rs. 5-13-2, and Rs. 9-9-5, and the land revenue 
assessed amounted to Re. 1-5-0, Re. 1-6-3, and Re. 1-3-3 per acre respectively. 
The result from the entire parganah on 34 per cent, of the total area gives an 
average value of Rs. 4-7-6 per acre when the average ^nd revenue amounted 
to Re. 0-14-0 per acre. Tagas lost eight villages, nearly all their possessions 
in this parganah. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sars^wa contained 93 inhabited 

„ villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants. 

Population. ’ 

37 had between 200 and 500, 17 had between 500 
and *1,000, six had between 1 ,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The settlement records show 129 estates, of which five are held revenue- 
free in pei’petuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 38,306 souls (17,157 
females), giving 403 to the square mile. Classified, according to religion, 
there were 28,705 Hindus, of whom 12,644 were females ; and 9,601 Musal- 
mdns, amongst whom 4,513 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,196 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,()18 were females ; 1,779 Rajpiits, including 692 females ; 1,694 
Baniyas (803 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
“ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 23,036 souls, 
of whom ID, 131 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in 
this parganah is Ganr (1,978). The Rajputs belong to the Khagi (1,583) 
and Pundir clans, and the Baniyas are chiefly Agarwals (919). The other 
castes belong for the most part to the same classes mentioned under the notice 
of the Sultdnpur parganah. Julahas number 1,046 souls ; Kah4rs, 1,715 ; 
Chamdrs, 6,214 ; Khdkrobs, 1,312 ; Gujars, 4,936 ; and Mails, 1,692. Mmal- 
mdns show 7,278 Shaikhs, 454 converted Pundirs, 1,026 converted Rajputs, 
and 787 Pa^hdus. The landholders are principally Gujars, Mahdjans, Sayyids, 
Jats, Gards, and Rajputs, both Hindu and Musalmdn. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 463 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,270 in domestic service,. as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 667 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 6,110 in agricultural operations; 1,749 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substanws. 
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vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,428 persons returned as labour- 
ers, and 312 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 273 as landholders, 16,525 as 
cultivators, and 21,508 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 6 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 21,149 
souls. 

Sarsawa is one of the old Akbari parganahs. In 1840-41 it yielded a reve- 
nue of Es. 56,440, and in the following j'ear received lands assessed at 
Ks. 1,152, and lost oth^s assessed at Rs. 8,072. In 1855 further changes took 
place, which are shown in the following table : — 


TranfiferTed to 


Received from 


Karnes of parganahs. 

'P 

O 

h . 

CJ 03 

JS ej 

s ^ 

Area in acres, 

Land revenue. 

Population. I 

1 

Barnes of parganahs. 

Number of vil- 
lages. 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Population. 

Kakdr ... 

2 

637 

970 

413 

Nalidr 

48 

22,92. 

21,259 

10,456 

Sahiratipnr 

H 

20,421 

i 18,330 

11,653 

SahdranpuT 

14 

4,819 

6,001 

3,018 

• 


— 


— 

Muzaffarabad ... 

1 

IQS 

50 


Total 

46 

21,068 

19,300 

12,065 

Sultanpor 

1 

631 

750 

256 


This left in the parganah in 1855 an area of 60,536 acres, assessed at 
Es. 59,570, and distributed amongst 127 villages. 

Shaikhpura, a village in parganah Saharanpur of the Saharanpnr district, 
lies four miles south-east of Saharanpur town on the road to Deoband. The 
population in 1872 numbered 2,767 souls. 

Shiupuri, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in parganah Eiirki 
of the Saharanpur district, lies in latitude 29'’-19,' and longitude 78°-l'-59,'^ 
at an elevation of 870’7 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone 
is on an elevated earthen mound on the high bank which bounds the bed of the 
Ganges to the western side, apparently the site of a ruined fort. The village of 
Shiupuri lies to the west, about half a mile from the station of Gangadaspur close 
by, and Mirapur south-east, three miles. This height was deduced trigonome- 
trically. 

SiKANDARPUR, a village in parganah Bhagwanpur of the Saharanpnr dis- 
trict, on the road from Saharanpur to Eurki, is distant 14 miles from the for- 
mer, and 9f miles from the latter town. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,160 souls. Supplies and water are procurable, and the encamping-ground is 
good. Eoad from Eurki metalled for seven miles, remainder good : it crosses 
the canal close to Eiirki by a bridge, passes Eampur at 1^ miles, and Bhag- 
wanpur at 6J miles. From Sikandarpur to Sahdranpur the road iS rather good, 
and crosses the Kali close to the village, the Hindan at 7f miles, and &e K&gadeo 
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at 11 mil^s. The two latter are bridged, and are also fordable except after 
heavy rain ;• the Kali is unbridged. The district officers say that the better 
enoamping-ground is at Umarpnr Begampur, a small village of 324 inhabitanfa, 
12 miles from Saharanpur and Ilf miles from Eiirki. 

SuLTA'NPUR, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Sahd- 
ranpur district, is distant about nine miles north-west from Saharanpur. The 
population in 1872 numbered 3,022 souls. Sultanpur and Chilkana have 
between them one village school, and are also united for the purposes of the 
Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856). From this source a village police, numbering 16 
men of all grades, was entertained in both villages in 1872, the cost of whom, 
amounting to Rs 882, was defrayed from a house-tax. Sultanpur is noted for 
the number and wealth of its Jain or Sarangi residents, who carry on a consi- 
derable trade in sugar and salt with the Panjab. It is said to have been founded 
by Sultan Bahlol Lodi in 1450-1488 A. D. 

Sulta'npur, a parganah of tahsil Nakur in the Sahdranpur district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Faizabad, on the 
west by the Jumna which separates it from the Ambdla 
district of the Panjab, on the south by parganah Sarsdwa, and on the east by ■ 
parganah Saharanpur. According to the census of 1872, parganah Sultdnpur 
had a total area of 88 square miles, of which 67 square miles were under culti- 
vation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 
87 square miles, of which 67 square miles were cultivated, 9 square miles were 
oulturable, and 11 square miles were barren. This parganah may be broadly 
divided into two tracts,— the one lying in the Mndtr of the Jumna, and the 
other on the hangar or upland. For settlement purposes the villages were 
distributed into four groups. The first comprised the villages watered by the 
Jumna Canal. Mahesri and Badgaon, the two most 
northern of these, are intersected by the bank separating 
the upland from the basin of the Maskhara river, and grow some of the best 
rice in the district. Hence, too, a ridge of red sand runs southward, to the east 
of which is a fine strip of ddkar soil. To the west and on the hangar bank the 
soil is poor and light. To the south the land abruptly sinks to the Sikri 
swamp, a great rice-growing tract. Water along the ridge is found at 17 to 18 
feet from the surface, and elsewhere at from 6 to 10 feet. Earthen temporary 
wells can easily be dug, but have been seldom used since the introduction of 
canal irrigation. The sugar-cane and rice grown here are some of the best of 
their kind ; the cotton aad wheat, though a little inferior to that found else- 
where, are still excellent. 

The second group comprises those villages having portions of both hangar 
and khddir Lands. In them the khddir produces the best rice in the district. 
Much land on the bank of the Budhi Ndld is kept as a reed and grass preserve, 
which at certain seasons are cut down and gold in Saharanpur. The soil of 
the ba^ar portion is very light and poor. The subsoil, too, unlike the upland 
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group, is not retentive of moisture, and earthen wells can only be dug with 
difficulty. This, added to the fact that the proprietors are either money- 
lenders or non-resident Sayyids, will account for the backwardness of these 
villages when compared with those in the neighbourhood. The third group, 
or those villages lying in the basin of the Sikri swamp, formerly belonged to 
Sayyid Zarnin Ali of Chilkana, but they have long gone out of the possession 
of his family. The irrigation here is wholly from wells, which are easily dug * 
and last two or three seasons. The fourth group comprises the khddir villages, 
where the Giijars predominate both as cultivators and proprietors, and are fairly 
prosperous and industrious. Except in the high, sandy .tract near Gordhan- 
pur, irrigation even from wells is hardly necessary or resorted to in this group. 
The subsoil consists of ^ friable blue soil, which would in any case prevent the 
construction of other than brick-built wells here. 


Alienations. , 


The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement showed a land revenue of 

Hs. 51,205, which was increased by Mr. Vans Agnew to 
I«and revenue. , . . ° 

Es. 57,021, and revised by Mr. Wynne, who proposed 

a revenue of Rs. 67,052, on a total area amounting to 56,717 acres, of which 

49,632 acres were assessed to Government revenue, and of these 40,329 acres 

were cultivated. The actual laud revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 61,097 

(or with cess*, Rs. 67,205), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-4 per British acre on 

^)ie area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-15-9 per acre on the 

cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and 

cesses during the same year has been estimated at Rs, 88,608, 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 two whole villages and 56 

portions of villages, having an area of 4,564 acres. 
Alienations. ^ ° ” ’ ’ 

and paying a revenue of Rs. 4,606, and valued at 

Rs, 37,620, were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The 

transfers by decree of Court comprised three entire villages and 76 portions 

of villages, having an aggregate area of 10,592 acres, and paying a revenue of 

Rs. 9,527. The value recorded was Rs. 42,131. Out of the 30 whole and 86 

portions of villages remaining with the original proprietors, 266 acres, bearing 

a revenue of Rs. 309, valued at Rs. 2,515, of the former, and 5,813 acres, 

bearing a revenue of Rs. 5,538, valued at Rs. 45,743, of the latter, were under 

mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total 

area of eight per cent., of transfers by decree of Court amounting to 18 per cent., 

and of transfers by mortgage amounting to 11 per cent. The average value 

per acre in each of these cases was Es. 8-3-11, Rs. 3-15-7, and Rs. 7-14-9, and 

the land revenue assessed amounted to Re. 1-0-1, Re. 0-14-6, and Re. 0-15-5 

per acre re.spectively. The result from the entire parganah on 37 per cent, of 

the total area gives an average value of Es. 6-0-5 per acre when the average 

land revenue amounted to Re. 0-15-0 per acre. Pathdns and G4i4s were the 

principal losers. Gujars hold twelve entire villages ; Tagas, one ; PathAns, one ; 

and Hindu Rajputs, two. 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Sult^npur contained 102 
inhabited villages, of which 39 had less than 200 
Fopulation. inhabitants, 37 had between 200 and' 500, 18 had 

between 500 and 1,000, six had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 
2,000 and 3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. There were 121 estates 
at the time of settlement, all of which paid land revenue to Government. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 45,378 souls (20,918 females), giving 518 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 24,244 
Hindus, of whom 11,498 were females; and 20,134 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
9,420 were females.. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 1,527 Brahmans, of whom 706 were females; 
51 Eajputs, including 13 females ; 2,045 Baniyas (980 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 21,621 souls, of whom 9,799 are females. The 
only Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, and the Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (1,667) and Jaini divisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following sub-divisions are found : — Julaha (561), Jogi, Kumhar(799), Hajjam, 
Kah&r (2,324), Chamdr (7,381), Khakrob (1,039), Gujar (2,337), Barhai (803), 
Lobar, Bairdgi, Garariya, Darzi, Koli, Mali (1,672), Dhobi, Bhat, Jit (549), 
Chhipi, Sonar, Bharbhunja, Kulwir, Gosiin, Taga, Kamboh, Kayath, Bohra, 
AhSr, Khatik, Lodha, and Banjira. The Musalmans show Shaikhs (495), 
Pundirs, Ohauhins, and Pathans (794) ; the remainder are entered without 
distinction. The principal landholders are Mahajans, Giijars, Garas, Pathans, 
Tagas, and Sayyids. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Occopations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 527 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,294 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 840 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 6,258 in agricultural operations; 2,394 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,521 persons returned 
as labourers, and 358 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,232 as landholders, 
16,685 as cultivators, and 27,461 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
489 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
24,460 souls. 

Snltknpur, or Sultanpur Bahat of Shahjahan’s reign, represents the Bahat 
Kanjiwar of the Ain-i-Akbari. Bahat and Sult&npur 
were made separate parganahs in the time of Najib 


History. 
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Khan, and remained separate thereafter. In 1840-41, Sulfanpnr yielded a land 
revenue, amounting to Rs. 39,674. This was increased by tlie transfer from 
other parganahs of villages assessed at Bs. 23,007 in 1842, and it also then 
lost villages assessed at Rs. 24,804. Further changes took place in 1855, 'vhich 
are shown in the following table : — 


Kione ol parganah. 

i i 
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C Ml 
s n 
ss — 
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Land revenue. 
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Laud revenue. 

Population. 

Faizabad 

3 

z.asi 

! 2,366 

: 1,366 

Bahat 

1 

367 

285 1 

03 

Sah&ranpnr 

1 

146 

200 

83 

Sarsdwa 

44 

20,421 

18,330 1 

1I,6S3 

Sarsawa 

1 

631 

750 

256 

Sabaranpar 

2 

915 

j 

1,230 

1,123 

Total 

6 

3,013 

1 3,3L6 

1 1 

1,705 

Total 

47 

, 21,693 

19,846 

13.869 


This left in 1855 an area of 57,043 acres, assessed at Rs. 54,717, and distri- 
buted amongst 120 villages. 

TnAnJi Bhawan, or Thdna Bhim, was an old Akbari parganah formerly 
belonging to the Saharanpnr district. It received portions of F^anta, and 
in 1840-41 yielded a revenue of Rs. 72,030. In the following year eighty 
villages were transferaed to the Muzaffarnagar district, and the remainder was 
distributed amongst other parganahs. 

Titkon, a village in parganah Gangoh of the Sahdranpur district, is distant 
26 miles south-east from Saharanpnr. The population in 1872 numbered 
3,825 souls, chiefly Giijars and Pathans. Titron lies on the road between Saha- 
ranpur and Panipat, and possesses a post-ofiice and a village school. Act XX. 
of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering eleven men, at an annual cost of Rs. 612, which is defrayed 
from a house-tax. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to 
Bs, 1,956, giving an incidence of Re. 0-6-4 per head of the population, and 
He. 1-10-2 per house. During the same year one-fifth of the collections was 
expended upon works of public utility, such as drains, culverts, and roads. The 
neighbourhood of Titron is celebrated for its excellent sugar-cane of the species 
known as merthi. The town is situated to the west of the Katha Nadi about 
miles, but close by there is a canal distributary. The site is raised and the 
streets slope down to the outskirt, so the surface drainage is good and the soil 
in general is clayey and retentive. To the north-east is a large extent of swamp 
covering one hundred acres and lying between the canal and the Kdtha. The 
water level in wells in low ground is about six feet, and in high ground about 
twenty feet from the surface. Many of the wells and houses are built of brick, 
and some of the streets are paved with brick and sloped towards a narrow 
central drain. The town has improved very much of late years, \nd the repu- 
tation that it once possessed for nnhealthiness is no longer justly due to it. 
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&.LIGABH, the most southern district of the Meerut division, is bounded on the 
north by the Bukndshahr district and a portion of Budaon ; 
BoundariM and area. south by the Muttra and Agra districts ; on the 

«st by Eta ; and on the west by the Gurgaon district of the Panjab and by the 
kluttra district. The parganahs of Bulandshahr adjoining Aligarh on the north 
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also on the north, is separated from is ^ Bilrdm, and M&rahra. The 

^ to «.st »e Faizpar ™ i, Palw.1 p.rg,m.h 

Jumna separates the Matparganahs of Muttra also lie 

.f Gtog»» »» ‘ |.d.W of M«tt» »nd 

: on to western boundary. Pargon totiiot lies between north 

Jtos^- of Agra form to !„ 2 r^. to 78".42'.30". 

! 1 Ac 970 - 29 ' to 28°-10'-30", and east longitude no „ i,- v, 007 179 

latitude 27 >i9 -la, 9i>2 747 statute acres, of which 897,17 a 

I with an area of 1,957-41 square mile , , j 20165 acres are held free 

oo^saroonltivated, 121.168 »r.s are eult.r.bK2<W«^-^ 

of land revenue, and 214,^42 “ johabitanls, giving 646 

w 926.638 tal from iorU. to sonth is 46 miles, jnth 

:"Jg«.-of 40 .^.s t to 

totofl Irre^ '’"™“ “”■* °“®“’ 

eaeh other, forming to tee sh^a^td^ ,a„a,a.t,ati,e snWivisions of to 

The followmg table toj^ 

AdminiatratiTediTisions. 



T! « .,o for the oeriod preceding the mutiny, the AUgarh 

1 The ptocipal authorities fort sno Settlement Beports of Mr.i 
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( 

8. Ehalr 

Roll 

144 

1,74,070 

08.305 

71,951 

Ehair. « 

IV.— Khalr ... 1 

9. Tappal ... 

Tappal 

100 

1,36,090 

85,499 1 

68,809 

Tappal. 

1 

10. Chaudaus... 

Chandaua ... 

75 

90,890 

66,343 

! 

38,699 

Chandaus. 




310 

4,01,060 

260,147 

169,459 



11 . Hasangarh, 

' KoU 

117 

1,65,584 

79,771 

66,838 

Gondik 


12 . Goral 

i w 

116 

1,22,110 

68,797 

47,827 

Iglis. 




233 

1.87.694 

136,568 

114,665 



13. H&thraa ... 

Jalesar 

257 

3,11,635 

139,345 

159,834 

Hithras. 


14. Murfiia ... 

»* ••• 

143 

1,06,891 

46,607 

47,496 

Uarain. 




400 

4.18,526 

1 185,952 

1 ao7,'no 




QRAUD ToTAt,, 

1 

2,045 1 

1 20,47,343 

1,252,747 

1 1,073,108 



In the time of Akbar the Sirkdr of Koil contained twenty-one mahdls or 

parganahs, divided among the four dasturs of Koil, 

Administrative changes. , . , , , , , ° , , m, » 

Marahra, Akbarabad, and inana r arida. The follow- 
ing table gives the names of the mahals and their land revenue in dams : — 


Mahals. 

Land revenue 
in dams. 

Mahals. 


Land revenue 
in dams. 

Atrauli 

64,34,459 

Dibai 


21,69,933 

Akharabad 

30,03,409 

SikandraKao ... 


44,12,631 

Ahar 

21(06,564 

Soron 


8,05,016 

Pahastt 

26,02,662 

Sirhpura 


9,89,458 

Bilram ... 

21,31,766 

Shikarpur ... 

• •• 

19,84,824 

Facblana 

6,24,826 

Koil 


1,04,12,305 

Tappal 

18,02,671 

Ganffiri 


3,72,050 

Thana Farida ... 

2,12,769 

Marahra 


36,79,682 

JalsU 

29,57,910 

Malakpur 


14,46,132 

Cbandaas 

17,49,238 

Nob 

a* • 

13,11,965 

Khurja 

37,03,020 

Total 

• •• 

8,38,12,949 


Taking the rupee at twenty double dams,* the land revenue of this Sirkdr 
was about Rs. 2,69,06,474, or 2,690,647 pound sterling. It was also hound to 
furnish a contingent of 4,035 cavalry and 78,950 infantry. Murs&n and H&tbras, 
formed out of Jalesar, belonged to Sirkar Agra, and all the remaining parganahs 


See Tbooias's Pulhan Kings, 481, 
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of this district to Sirkdr Koil. Saidhupur is the same as Sirhpm-a, and 
Malakpur or Malikpur has been converted into Anupshahr sinee the time of 
ShahjahRn. The changes that have occurred since the Musalman occupation 
may be briefly noticed here. In 1802, by the treaty of Faizabad, the British 
frontier eame within fifteen miles of Koil, and included parganahs Sikandra 
Kao, Marahra, Akbarabad, Jalali, Pachlana, and Gangiri. On the fall of Ahgarh, 
on the 4th September, 1803, the temtories to the north as far as the SiwRliks, 
and to the east as far as the Sarda, fell into the hands of the British. On the 
2nd of October of the same year, Mr. E. Cunynghame, Collector of EtRwa ; Mr. 
Leycester, Collector of Moradabad ; and Mr. Claude Russell, Governor-General’s 
Agent at Farukhabad, were directed to distribute the conquered territory into 
three divisions, and attach one division to each of their respective districts, in order 
to commence the settlement. ^ The Collectors met at Koil on the 28th of October, 
and, modifying the instructions received by them, submitted to Lord Lake, as 
Commander-in-Chief, statements of a proposed division into four portions of 
the conquered districts. The first portion comprised the present districts of 
Sahdranpur, Muzafiarnagar, and the parganahs in the neighbourhood of Meerut 
and Hapur, containing altogether fifty-three mahals or parganahs. The second 
portion included Khurja, Sikandarabad, Baran, Shik^rpur, Dddri, Dasna, Kdsna, 
Dankaur, Ghazi-ud-dinnagar (Ghi.ziabad), Begamabad, Malikpur, Garhmuk- 
tesar, and some other neighbouring parganahs, amounting altogether to thirty 
mahMs. The third portion, to be attached to Fatehgarh, contained Koil, including 
Kanka, Atrauli, Dibai, Chharra, Bhamauri, Pindrdwal, Khair, Noh, Chandaus, 
Barauli, Murthal, and Pitampur, altogether twelve mahals. The fourth portion, 
to be attached to EtRwa, included Firuzabad, Sadabad, Sahpu, Khandauli, Raya, 
Jodr, Mursdn, Mat, Mahaban, HasangEwh, Gorai, Husain, Tuksan, Hathras, 
Jalesar, Khalilganj, Daryapur, Moheriya, and Sonri, or fifteen mahdls. The 
third and fourth divisions were sanctioned at once ; the second was placed under 
charge of Colonel Ochterlony, the Resident at Dehli; and the first was sub-divided 
into the northern and southern divisions, the latter of which was annexed to the 
Moradabad district.® 

In 1804 the Aligarh district was formed by the union of the second, third, 
and fourth divisions, with the addition of parganah Anupshahr from Moradabad* 
and parganah Sikandra Eao from Etawa ; and on the 1st of August, 1804, 
Mr. C. Russell was appointed Collector of the new district. In 1816 the K^sganj 
tah^, comprising parganahs* Bilrdm, Faizpur Badariya, Soron, and half 
M&rahra^ were annexed to Aligarh from Etawa, and Firuzabad, Khandauli, and 

* Pot a more detailed account of the several parganahs see the alphabetical arrangement 
following the district notice. ® November 4, 1803. * Board’s Records, 18 th February, 

1805, So. 1», Etawa transfers ; Hid, 28th July, 1809, No. 33 ; and 8th August, 1809, No. 16. 

* fil'd, 81st December, 1816, No. 16. 
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Sahpu were transferred to Agra. In 1818 A.D., Ahdr Tilbegampur, Sikandar- 
abad, Dankaur, K&sna, Baran, Malagarb (Agauta), and Malikpnr were trans- 
ferred to Meerut.i The next great change occurred in 1824, when parganahs 
Bilram, Faizpur Badariya, Soron, and half of Mdrahra were annexed to Uie 
newly created district of iSahiswan, now known as Budaon. Parganahs Sadabad, 
Sikandra Eao, Mahaban, Mat, Sonai, Raya, Jalesar, Awa Misa, and Noh Jhil' 
were transferred to the newly-created district of Sadabad, now known as 
Muttra ; and parganahs Dibai, Shikarpur, Aniipshahr, Jahangirabad, Khiirja, 
half Pitampur, and Ahmadgarh were transferred to the newly created district of 
Bulandshahr.^ 

In 1828-29 parganahs Somna and Chandans were transferred to Buland- 
shahr/ but were re-annexed to Ahgarh two years afterwards. Parganah Sikandra 
Rao was also re-annexed from Sadabad in 1832-33, and half of Mdrahra from 
Fatehgarh in 1837. The Budaon parganahs were shortly afterwards transferred 
to Fatehgarh, but were re-annexed to Budaon in 1837, and again separated in 1845 
and attached to the Patiali sub-division (now Eta), to which Mdrahra and Pach- 
14na were transferred in 1856. In 1854, 17 villages from Barauli and one from 
Atrauli were transferred to Bulandshahr. Of the parganahs appearing in the present 
list, Koil, Atrauli, Grangiri, Sikandra, Tappal, and Chandaus were in existence in 
thetimeof Akbar. The origin of Murs4n and Hdthras has been explained. Khair,- 
Hasangarh, G-orai, Murthal, and Barauli are talukas detached from KoU, and 
Akrabad is the modem rendering of Akbarabad. 

There were originally two Sadr Amins, besides the covenanted Judge and 
Registers (Registrars), for the trial of civil suits. The 
Civil administration. latter were salaried officers, and the former received 

each Rs. 50 a month besides the institution fees until 1815, when, by section 49 
of Regulation XXIII., 1814, the remuneration for themselves and their establish- 
ments was confined to the value of the stamps on the plaints in cases decided 
on the merits or by compromise. In 1816 the Judge reported these as amount- 
ing to Rs. 927 only, of which Rs. 600 were disbursed for establishment, leaving 
only Rs. 27 a month to the Sadr Amins. In 1815 munsife were appointed 
under Regulation XXII I., 1814, instead of kazis or native commissioners, and 
were remunerated by institution fees. They were appointed to eleven stations, — 
Sikandarabad, Bulandshahr, Khurja, Anupshahr, and Dibdi, now in the Buland- 
shahr district ; Atrauli, Bdiair, Kauriyaganj, and Sikandra Rao, now in Aligarh ; 
Jalesar, now in Agra ; and Mahaban, now in Muttra. The number of munsifis 
was shortly afterwards reduced to eight. In 1833 there were seven munsifis,— 
Koil, Khair, Atrauli, Hathras, K4sganj, R4ya, and Jalesar. In 1846 the 
two last were removed to Agra. In 1856 the munsifis in Aligarh were 


> Board’s Bocords, 4th August, ISIS. 
February, 1824, No. 1 ; 23rd June, 1628, No. 1, 


* Ibid, 15th September, 1823, No. 21 ; 27th 
’ Ibid, 4th August, 1828, No. 2. 
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Koil, Atrauli, Khair, HAthi'as, and Kasganj ; the last was transferred to Eta 
in the same year. At present there are four of these courts of original 
civil jurisdiction, viz., Akrabad, Koil, Khair, and HAthras. The munsif of 
Akrabad has jurisdiction over tahsil Atrauli, parganah Akrabad, and part of 
Sikandra Eao ; the munsif of Koil over tahsil Koil ; the munsif of Ehair over 
tahsils Khair and Igl&s ; and the munsif of Hathras over tahsil Hathras and 
portions of Sikandra Eao. The Judge of Aligarh has appellate civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and original criminal jurisdiction in sessions cases throughout the 
district. 

The number and distribution of the magisterial and other courts and officers 
from 1803 to 1855 have been given in detail in Mr. Hutchinson’s Memoir. In 
1860-61 there were 21 magisterial courts, 12 civil and revenue courts, and 
five covenanted officers serving in the district; in 1870-71 the numbers were 25, 
13, and 6 respectively. The revenue and magisterial staff in 1874 consisted of 
a Magistrate-Collector and his Assistant, five Deputy Collectors, six tahsildars, 
three of whom have revenue powers and magisterial powers of the second 
class, and six Honorary Magistrates. There is also a Deputy Inspector of Cus- 
toms and of Schools, an Inspector of Post-offices, District Superintendent of 
Police, and a Civil Surgeon, besides the railway staff and the officers of the Canal 
and Public Works Departments. 

The district consists of one vast plain drained by six streams, and possesses 

no natural inequality of surface nor any artificial one of 

General appearance. . , ni, 

any importance. The height of the Duab at Somna is 

622'31 feet above the level of the sea, at Hathras it is 586'01 feet, and at Ali- 
garh 605'85 feet. Where the Ganges and Jumna boimd the district there are 
tracts of low-lying land, rich and well cultivated, and for the most part dry, 
except in the rains. The old bed of the Ganges is known as the Burh Ganga, 
besides the term khddir commonly applied to such lands. To the south of the 
district there is no khddir, and altogether the khddir of the great rivers com- 
prises no more than nine -entire villages and portions of eleven others on 
the Jumna side, and eighteen entire villages with portions of twelve others 
on the Ganges side ; with a river frontage on the west of about twelve miles, 
and on the east of about ten miles. On the Junma the khddir is well raised 
and but little subject to inundation, whilst on the Ganges it is lower, and 
its appearance changes with the floods of almost every year. From the 
Ganges and the Jumna the land rises, at first abruptly, and afterwards 
gradually, to the watershed along which passes the Ganges Canal. Taking a 
section of the country from east to west the change in elevation is well marked 
by the high bank of the Ganges, to the west of which the heights are only 
varied by the depressions through which the smaller streams flow south- 
ward. 
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Tte following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea 
in this district is compiled from the records of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey. See further under 
Aligarh, Somna, Chandaus, and HAthbas, in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment: — 

On the Dehli and Agra road by Aligarh — 


Masonry pillar on railway at Somna ... 
Somna bench-mark ... 

Top of post on 65th mile irom Dehli ... 

Ditto 66th ditto m 

Eanhaiya Deota crossing, pillar on bank, ... 

Top of pillar on embankment ... ... 

Top of atone on 6i(th mile from Dehli 
Surface of plinth of 69th milestone from Dehli 
Top of post on Toth mile from Dehli 
Top of stone on 71st ditto 

Ditto 72nd ditto 

Ditto 73rd ditto ... 

Top of post on 74th ditto ... 

Top of stone on 76th ditto «. 

Top of post on 76th ditto ... 

Top of stone on 77th ditto ... 

Ditto 78 th ditto ... 

Well in encamping-ground, Aligarh ... 

Ditto on surface of largest block of stone 
Bench-mark opposite rest-house in ditto ... 
Platform of railway engine-house ... 

Surface of plinth of 8nd milestone on Agra road 
Ditto 4tb ditto 

Bench-mark, !{ miles north of bungalow 
Surface of plinth of 9th milestone from Aligarh 


Feet. 
628'}8 
622 31 
632-19 
626-31 
624-76 
622 7S 
624-18 
624-17 
622-79 

621- 34 

622- 43 
622 26 
621-97 
617-58 
61268 
610 99 
61S50 

609- 89 

610- 49 
605*85 
608-75 
602-45 
602-41 
,602-57 
526-52 


Ditto 

10th 

ditto ... 

... 

... 

... 

692-89 

Ditto 

llth 

ditto ... 

... 

• •6 

... 

593-87 

Ditto 

13th 

ditto ... 

• •2 

... 

... 

689 93 

S&sni bench-mark 

nee 

«•« 


... 

... 

689-20 

Surface of plinth of 1 3th milestone from Aligarh 



M* 

687-08 

Ditto 

14th 

ditto 

see 

tt* 

... 

591-39 

Ditto 

15th 

ditto ... 

ent 

... 


687-99 

Ditto 

17th 

ditto ... 

• •• 

9*. 

... 

588-04 

Surface of plinth of Sidh Gop&l’s temple 

t.s 

$** 

... 

681-40 

Ditto 

19th milestone from Aligarh 

• •• 

... 

••• 

584-04 

H&thras bench-mark 


•M 

..6 

•66 

6860] 

Surface of plinth of 23rd milestone from Aligarh 

... 


.66 

678-97 

Ditto 

24th 

ditto n. 


•** 


676-88 

Ditto 

35th 

ditto 

... 

... 

... 

680-02 

Ditto 

96th 

ditto 

see 

... 


576-40 

Kewalgiri bench-mark 

••• 


... 

... 

676-17 

Surface of plinth of 28lh milestone 


... 

• 6. 

574-41 
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The soil throughout may be said to consist of a rich fertile loam which 
^ ^ becomes much indurated wherever it comes into con- 

stant contact with water, whilst here and there are largo 
tracts of sandy soil. To the north-east, in parganah Atrauli, the land bordering 
the Ganges possesses a more or less sandy soil. To the west, along the high bank 
of the Jumna, the soil is sandy for a few miles, but then comes pure loam, and 
wherever sand occurs it appears in the form of high ridges or hillocks, running 
from north to sonth in irregular lines, sometimes interrupted for a space, but 
traceable throughout. Thus three ridges run through the Khair tahsil : the 
western ridge forms the natural boundary between Tappal and Chandaus ; the 
middle ridge follows the line of the Karwan ; and the eastern ridge is less 
defined and most interrupted. All three ridges are continued through the upper 
portion of Iglas, and two of them extend into Mursan. Occasional spurs are 
thrown off from these lines of sand, and gradually intermingle with the plain. 
In the other tahsils there are tracts of land of varying extent, but none in any 
way remarkable and with irrigation the soil is always fertile. To the north 
the eastern tracts are inferior to the western, and neither are so fertile as the 
tracts to the south. The substratum is entirely kunkur, — a formation composed 
of nodules of impure carbonate of lime, which is found everywhere at a few 
feet below the surface, and in several places crops out even at the surface. In 
many cases it takes the form of blocks, and is used for building purposes, and 
in the form of coarse gravel for metalling roads. 

The conventional distribution of soils in this district comprises (1) hira, or the 
lands immediately adjoining the village site, and highly cultivated and ma- 
nured ; (2) those more distant, known as manjha (middle) ; and (3) the outlying 
lands called barhd. The natural classification of soils is into dumat, mattiydr, 
bh&r, WLi-piliya or sand. At the recent settlement, the soil was divided into seven 
classes for settlement purposes, viz., h&ra — iiTigated {chdhi), and unirrio^ated 
comprising the manured land aroimd the village site; manjha, irrigated 
and unirrigated, the manured fields between the hdra and the unmanured out- 
lying hmds ; harha, the outlying lands which are always tmmanured, divided 
into irrigated and unirrigated. The unirrigated barha is sub-divided, according 
to quality and consistency of land, into four classes : — chiknot (clay), mattiydr 
(loam), piliya (light sandy loam), and bhdr (sand). Though almost all irrigated 
harha is of equal value as to productive power, unirrigated barha presents 
marked differences in quality. So little, however, exists between unirrigated 
<Mkaot and mattiydr and between bhur and piliya, that the two former constitute 
the first class, and the latter form the second class unirrigated harha of 
tile settiement records. These artificial distinctions are well understood by 
tile people, ajid form the foundation of their own system of assessment of 
rents. The following statement gives the soil areas of the cultivated area 
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in acres by parganabs for the whole district, as ascertained at the recent 
settlement : — 


Parganabs. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total cultivated area. 

e3 

ses 

pq 

CS 

5* 

'tiS 

u 

03 

pq 

Total. 

s 

VflS 

n 

08 

c 

S 

Barba (I). 

BarhS (II). 

Total. 

AtrauH ... 


3,639 

33,»’9 

40,590 

330 

373 


il7,992 

30,137 

70,797 

Gangfri ... 

3,176 

3,690 

25,950 

32,816 

495 

819 

cl2,3SO 

233,058 

46,763 

79,678 

Hasangarb 

4,600 

6,1E0 

40,904 

60.634 

41 

7s 

5.979 

12,108 

18,203 

68,837 

Gorai 

3,182 

4,0»7 

31,659 

38,888 

34 

74 

4,604 

6,060 

9,772 

48,660 

Akrabad .. 

2,746 

3,425 

39,464 

45,636 

31 

28 

1,503 

2,655 

4,217 

49,852 

Sikandra... 

7,237 

8,471 

69,648 

85,356 

86 

94 

6,176 

3,346 

8,701 

94,057 

Barauli ... 

335 

434 

6,528 

6,397 

13 

18 

2,288 

1,787 

4,106 

10,203 

Koil 

6 345 

7,77B 

77,826 

91,949 

77 

I46 

12,693 

11,187 

24,103 

116,052 

Morthal 

1,098 

1,177 

18,749 

21,024 

SO 

48 

1,820 

2,679 

4,677 

25,601 

Tappal ... 

2,399 

2,703 

26.276 

31,.377 

129 

196 

22,372 

14,099 

36,789 

63,166 

Chandaus, 

1,754 


20,009 

23,783 

47 


9.333 

9,807 

19,244 

43,027 

Khair 

3,657 

4,799 

36,296 

44,754 

76 

206 

16,431 

15,323 

31,036 

75,790 

Mursan ... 

4,336 

5,026 

26,389 

35,751 

40 

35 

743 

2,336 

3,154 

38,905 

Hathras ... 

9,505 

11,126 

79,630 


40 

56 

4,677 

2,783 

7,666 

107,717 

Total ... 

53,402 

63,465 

531,948 

649,115 

1,489 

2,225 

110,427 

134,213 

248,367 

897,171 


Extensive plains or tracts of barren land, impregnated with noxious salts, 
and known as iisar or reh lands, occur on or near the 


watersheds of the district, and always close to good 
loam or clay soil. One irregular line of usar soil follows the line of the main 
canal, and is continued between the two branches of the canal, which bifurcate 
at Nanu, on into the adjacent district. Another line of vsar runs north and 
south along the watershed between the Nim and the Kali; and a third line 
takes a course between the sandy tract near the Jumna in Khair and the Kar- 
wan Nadi. To the north of the Hathras tahsil there are a few detached tisar 
plains, but to the south and in Iglas they are practically absent. These plains 
are now, and have always been, unculturable. Regarding the spread of mar in 
this district Mr. W. H. Smith writes : — 

“ The results of an observation of some years lead me to the opinion that 
in the dry tracts, where well irrigation alone is possible, and where the soil is 
subject only to the natural action of the seasons, it has never manifested any 
signs of a liability to spread. Both the old maps and the statements of the 
people agree in showing that to this day there are the same patches, within 
exactly the same limits, as were observable at last settlement, nearly 40 years 


a includes 374 acres lat class khidir. b includes 437 acres 2nd class hhddir. c includes 
1,003 acres 1st class hhddir. d includes 1,81 2 acres Snd class hhddir. 
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ago. No change is known to have taken place in this long period. It is la 
tracts near the Ganges Canal that a very different state of things appears to 
have arisen since the canal has been opened. What has happened to a small 
extent near the Kali Nadi has occurred to a considerable extent in some parts 
adjacent to the canal, and from apparently similar causes. There is and must 
be a considerable amount of percolation from so large a body of water, flowing 
at so high a level, and the line of usar plain runs almost parallel with the 
parent canal in the Noil tahsfl, and in Sikandra Rao actually between the two 
branches. At present, however, the total income of the proprietors has been so 
much increased by the means of additional irrigation supplied by the canal, 
insomuch that the whole area perhaps is now watered when formerly not half 
was irrigated, that the damage is scarcely, if at all, felt. But if the present 
state of things continues, it seems to me to follow that a great part of the tract 
must become waste, and with a reduced culturable area, there will be consider- 
able loss both to the State and the proprietor. In the Koil tahsil, where there 
is only one canal channel, the increase of usar is comparatively insigniflcant, 
and is confined almost wholly to low lands near jhils. The appearance pre- 
sented by the ‘ reh ’ on the tracts where it is increasing is very singular. It 
forms a white crust on the ground, and the plains on which it lies stand 
out from the landscape glistening white in the sun, like snow on a bright 
winter’s day in England. After rain it renders the ground so slippery 
as to be almost impassable. In the drier tracts the ‘ reh ’ rarely exudes, 
and there is no white incrustation. But even grass refuses to grow on the 
soil it frequents, and an almost complete absence of vegetation marks its 
presence.” 

The district is partly bounded on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by 

the Jumna. The character of these rivers present no 

KiTGrs. __ * 

peciiliar features in this district. The former touches 
parganah Atrauli, and the latter borders on parganah Tappal. The Jumna 
khddir has here a breadth of about six miles, which is largely used for grazing 
purposes. There are thousands of acres of cultivation, but the land, as a rule, 
is inferior in quality to the uplands of the interior. The Ganges bed, especially 
that portion known as the Burh Ganga, is little better, containing for the most 
part an excessive proportion of sandy and unirrigated land. There are ferries 
across the Ganges at S6nkra or SAnkura and Dinapur in the Atrauli tahsil ; 
across the Jmnna at Lalpur in parganah Tappal, leading to Biloipur in parga- 
nah Palwal in the Gurgaon district ; and at Antasani, leading to MahiwAla. 
The Jumna khddir is so raised as to be almost above the level of the highest 
floods, except such an exceptional one as that of 1871, which continued during 
the whole of August. The Ganges khddir is low, and the deep stream continu- 
ally changes firom one side to the other one year it lies under the Budaon 
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Rind, 


side, and the next year, perhaps two miles away, close under the high land at 
Sdnknra on the Aligarh side. Old land is constantly cut away, and new land 
is formed every year. The fresh soil is not at once fit for cultivation, and the 
alluvial deposits of several years are required to render it available for the 
plough : it is then, however, singularly fertile. The permanency of the Jumna 
khddir always ensures a crop, and therefore, though the culturable land is of 
inferior quality, rents are higher than along the Ganges. The Biirh Ganga or 
old bed of the Ganges is dry in this district, except during the rains. 

The head-waters of the Rind are closely connected with those of the Sengar, 
and collect between the Cawnpore and Etdwa terminal 
branches of the Ganges Canal, close to their bifurcation 
from the main branch at Nanu. The principal sources of the Rind are a series 
of hollows containing water, which lie near the fourth, sixth, and ninth miles of 
the Cawnpore branch of the canal. The hoUow at the fourth mile, near the vil- 
lage of Ladhawa, is the most distinct, and is traceable to a set of shallow depres- 
sions which lie to the north of Uanu. From these jhiTs or hollows the drainage 
appears to pass around by Akrabad to the west of Ladhawa. It then crosses 
the line of the canal, and sweeping around the village of Kanakpur in a defined 
line of water-course, assumes under that shape the name of Rind. The maxi- 
mum depth of the main hollows lying to the north of Nanu, and which form the 
true Rind, is only three feet below the surface of the neighbouring country, 
whilst in its course around Akrabad and Ladhawa it does not exceed twelve 
inches in depth. At the sixth mile of the canal, near Gopi and Rudain, the hol- 
low is of the same character in its immediate junction with the canal, and the 
drainage passes off towards the Rind without any perceptible depression. The 
hollow at the ninth mile, near GinauU, is less extensive, and drains into the Rind. 
To the west of the Nanu branch of the Bind, and close to the village of Sahioli, 
lies a depression which is so intimately connected with the head-waters of both the 
Rind and Sengar, that not even the most careful examination could discover the 
difference, or lead to any other conclusion than that the drainage was common to 
both rivers. The alignment of the Et4wa branch of the canal has, however, 
entirely turned its waters towards the Rind. The Rind flows onwards into the Eta 
district, and drains the depressions on each side of its course. The Rind is also 
known by the name of Ratwa in this district, and further south it is called Arind. 

is common along the course of this stream, and has increased very much of late 
years, so that hardly a village close to the river is now free from this destructive 
salt. 

The Sengar rises in this district near the great Adhawan jhfl, and, taking a 
southerly coiirse at first, continues onward inclining 
to the east. It has a total length of 190 miles through 
this district, Et&wa, Mainpuri, and Cawnpore, and joins the Jumna near the 


Sengar. 
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town of Musanagar in the Cawnpore district, at a point centrically situated 
between the two stations of Kdlpi and Hamirpur. The increasing width and 
depth of the channel characteristic of the Dudb rivers renders the Sengar a 
formidable stream in the lower part of its course, where it runs through deep 
and raviny ground on its approach to the Jumna. This line of drainage 
receives the rain-fall from the south of Koil, almost due south. For two or 
three years the Sengar, in its course through Hdthras, has been used as a 
canal distributary, but in the hot and cold weathers this stream is dry. In the 
rains it has a breadth of about 42 feet and a depth of about four feet. The 
banks are sloping, and the bed is soft and clayey. 

The Isan rises in a tract to the east of Sikandra Rao, amidst a series of jhils 
or extensive flats near the villages of Ikbalpur, Kheriya, 
and Bargawari ; to the east of the Rind and between the 
two, the Cawnpore terminal branch of the Ganges Canal runs along the water- 
shed southwards. These depressions, like those forming the sources of most 
of the Duab rivers, are so very shallow, that their irregularities in depth can 
only be traced by the levelling instrument. They continue onwards parallel to 
and almost fringing the line upon which the Cawnpore branch runs, as far as its 
twenty-fourth mile, where the Jinwar jhil in the Et4 district is met with. The 
Isan is dry except during the rains, when it has a breadth of about 100 feet and 
a depth of about six feet. The banks are sloping, and the bed is soft and 
muddy. 

The Karon orKarwan Nadi rises in the Bulaudshahr district, and runs throntrh 
the west of this district through parganahs Chandaus, 
Khair, Hasangarh, Gorai, and Mursan. The fields 
lying close to this stream are often benefited by the percolation of moisture during 
the rains, but, as a rule, in the hot and cold weathers it is dry. The Karon has 
a breadth of about 29 feet, and a depth of about five feet in the rains. The 
banks are generally sloping, and the bed is soft and muddy. The Chohiya rises 
in the Bulandshahr district, and after entering this district joins the Ni'm near 
Shaikhnpur in parganah Atrauli. The breadth in the rains is about 170 feet, 
with a depth of eight feet. At other times it is dry. 

The Mm is a considerable stream, which enters this district from parganah 
Nim Nadi. Bulandshahr district, near the vfllage of 

Dhuro in parganah Atrauli. It flows slightly south- 
west, approaching closer and closer to the Kali, which it eventually joins to the 
south in the Eta district. It is seldom dry, and is used for irrigation purposes. 
There is a certain amount of tardi, or low-lying land liable to inundation durimr 
the rains, along the Nim towards its confluence with the Kali. The Mm is 
bridged at Malsai and Bhikampur. It has a breadth of 200 feet, and a depth 
of eight feet in the rains, with a sandy bed and sloping banks. 


Karon Kadi. 
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East Kali Nadi. 


The Kdli or Kalindri Nadi flow.s from north-west to south-east through 
parganahs Atrauli, and Akrabad, and, forming 

the boundary between Gangiri and Sikandra Rao, 
enters the Et4 district. It is not navigable in this district, but is used for irriga- 
tion, and for some years has formed an escape for the excess water from the 
canals. Inundation from this cause has occasionally been a source of loss to 
the villages lying along its banks in this district. Another evil, due to the 
increased volume of water in the Kali, is the exudation of reh, which renders 
patches of land quite unoulturable. The facilities afforded for irrigation would, 
however, appear to more than counterbalance the losses from floods and reh. 
The canal escapes are situated at Kasimpur on the main line, and at Ginauli on 
the Cawnpore terminal line. There is a fair amount of tardi or low-lying land 
along the banks of this river. The Kali is bridged on the eleventh mile of the 
road from Aligarh to Moradabad, and here the width of the stream iu high 
flood is 187 feet, and depth 14 feet ; width in ordinary flood 95 feet, and 
depth 7^ feet ; and width in hot season 30 feet, and depth 3 feet. It is also 
bridged at mile 22 on the Aligarh and Kasganj road, and here the width 
of the stream in flood is 250 feet, with a depth of 14^ feet ; width in ordinary 
flood 237 feet, with a depth of 8 feet ; width in hot season 60 feet, with a depth 
of 5^ feet. The beil is generally sandy, anil the banks are sloping in this 
district. 

The Ganges Canal enters the district at the village of Danpur in parganah 

. Barauli, bordering on the village of Khera Khas of 

The Ganges Canal. .tiw pi-l iii i- 

parganah rahasu ot the Bulandshahr district. The 

canal continues on a straight south-easterly course, whilst the East K&U Nadi 

maintains its relative position with regard to the canal as far as Dabthala, 

opposite the 160th mile, where it takes a bend to the eastward, regaining its 

former position a few miles southward, opposite Salgarhi. The distance between 

the Karon and K&li at Khdrja on the 140th mile is only 11 miles, whilst at the 

160th mile this has been increased to 24 miles. The slope of the country in 

this section is 27‘73 feet, or 1'38 feet per mile, from north to south. The canal 

passes along the watershed, and on its 160th mile the surface of the country is 

15*62 feet above the bed of the Karon, and 25*33 feet above that of the K&li. 

In advance of the 160th mile the alignment continues direct to Sumera, at which 

village there is a curve on a radius of 20,000 feet, which brings the canal on 

the direct bearing of the head-works of the Et&wa and Cawnpore terminal lines, 

and of the villages of Nanu and R&jupur, between which these head-works are 

situated. This point is 180*8 miles from the regulator of the canal head at 

Mayapur, and the main line of canal terminates here. The slope from north to 

south of the surface of the country from the 1 60th to the 180th mile is 26*86 feetj 

giving an average per mile of 1*34 feet. Its transverse slope tends towards the 
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westward from the K&Ii to the Karon, and further south to the heads of the 
Sengar river. The canal alignment has been kept as near as possible to the 
K6U, in order to avoid the low tracts in which the Sengar collects, and in the 
neighbourhood of Harduaganj the canal is only 1'75 miles from the Kali. The 
width between the Karon and K51i at the 160th mile is, as above mentioned, 
24 miles, and this continues nearly to the 180th mile. Here, however, the 
intervention of the heads of the Sengar, which now have a well-defined section, 
reduces the width to ten miles, through which, about midway and along the 
highest ground, runs the canal. The country throughout this section is well 
cultivated, except near the heads of the Sengar, and the depth of the water in 
wells from the surface varies from 16 to 49 feet. 


Taking up the Cawnpore terminal line from Ndnn, its total length is 169 
miles 3,700 feet. It is thus described by Colonel 
Cawnpore term nal I'ne. Cautley^ : — “ After leaving Nanu, and after having 

overcome the difficulties of the flats and hollows between that place and Sikandra 
Bao, the channel proceeds in an easterly direction, keeping to the line of main 
canal of my original survey, and maintaining an almost direct course centri- 
caUy between the Isan and Bind rivers, as far as the 98th mile at the village 
of Dingari ; south of this point the Bind river discontinues its parallelism with 
the Isan, and proceeds onwards on a more southerly course, whilst the Pandu 
river, the heads of which lie on the left of the Bind and in the neighbourhood 
of Sabhad and Bdndmau ("villages situated to the south-east of Dingari), takes 
up the bearing which the Bind has deserted and continues on a course 
parallel to the Isan river. At the 98th mile, therefore, the line of canal turns 
the heads of the Pdndu and proceeds onwards, keeping to the left of that 
river and between it and the Isan, until it reaches the 139th mile ; at this 
point, and on the left, the Nun, a line of drainage connected with the Ganges 
and the lowland lying between Cawnpore and Bithur, rises ; keeping this low 
land connected with the Nun on the left, and still maintaining its parallelism with 
the Pandu river, the canal proceeds onward to the village of B5ra, or to the 
160th mile, from thence it takes a long sweep to the north-east, and passing 
between the towm and military bazdrs of Cawnpore, enters the Ganges river by 
a series of lock and falls.” 


The total length of the Etdwa terminal branch, from the Nanuregnlatorto the 
' , . . , Jumna, is 175 miles. It leaves the regulator at an angle 

Etiwa terminal branch. - . , « ® “ 

of 21 ' 0 , corresponding with that of the departure of 

the Cawnpore branch. After passing the fort of Bijaigarh, where it takes a curve 

bringing it directly parallel to the Cawnpore branch and the course of the Bind, 

it proceeds onwards in the same direction on a length of 65 miles. At this point, 

near the village of Gangsi, “it makes a turn to the right, and leaving the Bind, 

‘ Ganges Canal, I , SfO. 
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it keeps clear of the heads of the Ahniya and Phiira, two rivers which join the 
Bind in one connected channel under the village of Bhi'mwaman. Avoiding the 
drainage connected with the above two rivers, the line regains its parallel direc- 
tion to the Rind, which it maintains from the 116th to the 145th mile. At this 
point a comparatively sharp turn to the right, near the village of Gajamau, not 
far from the town of Akbarpur, clears the heads of the Nun, a river that, rising 
near Akbarpur, takes a course almost parallel to the Bind. From thence the 
canal, passing to the right of the Nim, reaches the Jiunna river at the village 
of Fatehabad, eight miles east of the town of Musanagar. From the above 
general description it will be understood that the Etawa terminal line, throughout 
its whole course, runs to the right of the B,ind river, keeping as much as possible 
out of the influence of the tributaries and drainage which are connected with it. 
The Sengar river, the heads of which lie in the neighbourhood of Koil and the 
town of Bijaigarh, throughout its whole course maintains a parallel direction to 
the canal flowing on its right, so that, in fact, the Etawa branch, from its head 
at the Nanu regulator to its terminus in the Jumna, passes between the Bind and 
the Sengar rivers on a course as equidistantly marked out as the position of the 
ridge or watershed would admit of.” 

Having described the course of the canal, I now turn to the works on the 
main line and its branches. At D4npur there is a 
bridge with a water-way of three bays of 40 feet each, 
rajbaha and inlet heads ; ghits and a second-class chauki are attached, and simi- 
lar bridges exist at Barauli and Dabthala. Near Sumera, on the 163rd mile 
of the course of the canal, falls have been constructed with a drop of five feet 
in perpendicular height, to meet the lower level found near the heads of the 
Sengar and Rind on the right, and the Isan on the left. This work consists of 
five bays of 20 feet each, giving a clear water-way of 100 feet, with a naviga- 
ble channel, locks, mills, rajbaha heads, &c. Three miles below Simra, near 
the village of Kasimpur, an escape leads into the K&li, with a water-way of 


Works on the canal* 


60 feet divided into ten sluices of six feet each, attached to the up-stream side 
of the bridge, with its head well protected by masonry revetments constructed 
in the step form. The distance from the K&li is 20,577 feet, and the total fall 
between the escape flooring and the bed of the river is 21‘35 feek The other 
works between Kaimpur and Nanu are the bridges at Barantha, Machua, Chan- 
geri, and Rbaikha, each with a water-way of three bays of 40 feet each, r&jbaha 
and inlet heads, gh&ts and a second-class chauki. From Edrki to the 50th mile, 
where the Fatehgarh or Aniipshahr branch is given off, the height of the top 
of the kank from the canal bed has a minimum of 15 feet, and that of the 
berm or towing path from the canal bed is 12 feet. The latter is a constant 
quantity, and although it is exceeded in many places where the depth of 
excavation is great, the depth of 12 feet for the trapezoidal portion which is 
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iptended for the retention of the canal water is always maintained. The 
height and width of embankments vary w’ith the amoimt of earth excavated 
from the channel, but the earth is always spread out so as to form an even 
esplanade. 

Southwards from the Anupshahr branch head the width of the canal falls 
from 140 feet to 130 feet, and the depth from the top of the bank from 15 feet 
to 14 feet, and from the berm to the bed of the canal from 12 feet to 11 feet. 
These are continued as the minimum measurements as far as Khatauli or the 62nd 
mile, and from this point to the 105th mile the width is reduced to 120 feet ; from 
the 105th to the 144th mile it is 110 feet, and the berm is reduced from 11 feet to 
10 feet from the bed of the canal, leaving an average depth of 8 feet of water 
in the canal. From the 144th mile to Nanu the wddth is gradually reduced to 
80 feet by decrements averaging 10 inches per mile. The depth of trapezoidal 
channel, or from the surface of the towing path to the canal bed, is maintained 
at ten feet, to allow of a clear two feet above the high-water level in the canal. 
The width of the water-way of the bridges from the 1 10th to the 180th mile 
has been maintained on two uniform dimensions, viz., of 135 and 120 feet, the 
former having three bays of 45 feet each, and the latter three bays of 40 feet 
each. Every bridge, except Damkaura and Acheja, from the Bulandshahr head 
downwards, has two rajbaha heads attached to it, one on each side of the canal, 
with channels ten feet in width. The sill or flooring of the r4jbahas is laid two 
feet above the bed of the canal and of the flooring of the bridge to w'hich it is 
attached. 

The following diagram ^ gives a section and plan of the general arrange- 
ment of the canal, and shows the linins: out of the 

Plan of the capal. . , . . ® 

road at a point where it comes in contact with a 

milestone. These stones are numbered from the Mayapur regulating bridge in a 
continued series to 2f4nu. They are situated away from the road on a platform 
kept clear for their especial purpose. “ They consist of a square prism of stone 
imbedded in a cylindrical mass of masonry, the top of which acts as a bench- 
mark, and the figures engraved on the stone, independently of the mileage, give 
the exact depression of that particular point from the flooring of the regulating 
bridge at Mayapur. On the following diagram the width of the bank is supposed 
to be much greater than that laid down as a m inimum dimension ; in fact, as 
it really is on the greater part of this section of the canal, the road is hero 
20 feet wide, with an additional 10 feet between it and the plantations, so as to 
prevent the passage being interrupted by boughs of trees. The road by these 
means actually maintains a width of 30 feet ; it has a slight slope intemallj, 
so that all drainage may flow away from instead of towards the canal channel, 
and there is a low edging of earth carried along the crest of the interior slope, 


1 From Cautley’a Ganges Canal, I., 244. 
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The Nana works. 


, At the Sumera falls near Jawfi, a small portion of the water-power in the 
navigation channel is utilised for driving mills ; one containing six pairs of stones 
has been erected there, and each pair turns out about one maund (821b.) of 
flour per hour. 

The position of the drainage areas of the Sengar and Bind influenced in a 
great measure the direction of the line of main canal 
from the 152nd mile, in the neighbourhood of Somna, 
downwards, and the intervention of the Isan determined the site for the bifur- 
cation of the Etdwa and Cawnpore terminal lines, so as to reach the high land 
stretching between the Isan and the Bind along which the Cawnpore line is 
taken. The slope of 15 inches has been continued along both lines as fer as the 
natural profile of the country would admit of it, and, when this ceases to be the 
case, the slopes are reduced to 12 inches per mile, the superfluous fall being 
overcome by masonry descents and lockage. The regulating bridges at Ndnu 
have each a water-way of 100 feet divided into five bays of 20 feet each, and 
are connected with each other by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a 
redan-shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards the point of 
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bifiircaiion. The main line as it approaches this point bears on a line which 
bisects the angle of departime of the two branches. This angle is equal to 43,“ 
and the main line meets it on an angle of 158'5“. The object of this lining out 
of the works is, that ordinarily each branch may have an equal supply, which 
can be increased or decreased by the regulators over each branch as occasion may 
require, and, if necessary, either branch can be left entirely dry without interfer- 
ing with the other, the excess water being passed off by the K^simpur and 
Munda Khera escapes. The staple material for building throughout this and the 
Bulandshahr district has been block kunkur, the use of bricks being confined 
to arches and to those works where block kunkur was not procurable. 

With the exception of a slight curve, which gives the Cawnpore branch of 
the canal a direction to the south of the town of Sikandra Eao, the bearing for 
thirty miles is almost due south-east ; at points near the fourth, sixth and ninth 
miles, and before its arrival at Sikandra Eao, the line of canal crosses low country 
which is connected with the heads of the Hind (see “ Rivers” ante). Here 
there are three bridges, at Kailanpur, Rudain and Ginauli, each of which is 
provided with masonry inlets. These inlets have been -constructed more with a 
view of preventing the accumulation of water by the interference of the bridge 
approaches with the drainage of the country than to relieve the drainage itself. 
To obviate the difficulties attendant upon these obstructions to the natural 
drainage, an escape cut was made from the Ginauli bridge to the Kali, and 
cross cuts were made connecting the escape with the hollows in the fourth, sixth 
and ninth miles above mentioned. The distance of the canal from the Kali is eleven 
nules, and the difference in level between the sfil of the escape and the bed of 
the Kali is 28'67 feet, or 2‘42 feet per mile. The breadth of the cut is ten feet, 
and it is further connected with an escape head from the canal channel itself, 
which may be used should necessity arise for relieving the canal of its surplus 
waters. From Ginauli the canal passes onwards on the same bearing into the 
Eta district.^ The only other works besides those already mentioned that exist 
along this branch in this district are the bridges at Baramai, Purdilnagar, 
Jarauli and Jansoi, with rdjbaha and inlet heads. 

The Et4wa terminal branch passes to the west of the head-waters of the 
Rind river, and “ proceeds onwards, touching the heads of some drainage con- 
nected with the Sengar, in the neighbourhood of the fort of Bijaigarh ; the con- 
tact is very slight, occurring at the fourth mile near Bajrangpur, and at the 5i 
mile near the village of Dupur ; the country is exceedingly flat throughout, so 
much so, that on the right of the canal as it passes by the fort of Bijaigarh, which 
hes at a distance of half a mile, the eye wanders over sheets of waste and un- 
cultivated plain, the whole of which throws its drainage into the Sengar river. 
As far as th e fort of Bijaigarh, the line of canal is carried on a bearing dmost 
• ItB descriptien will be cartied on under the notice ol the Eta district in Gazetteer, UI, 
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due sbutih ; from thence, however, it takes a turn to the left, proceeding onwards 
in a south-easterly direction, running parallel to the Rind as well as to th« 
Cawnpore terminal line ; at the tenth mile the canal comes in contact with a 
hollow in the neighbourhood of the village of Jao, over which it passes under 
the inconvenience of heavy embankments, but with little interference with 
drainage ; at the twelfth mile, another hollow, but small as compared with that 
at Jao, is crossed under similar circumstances ; the canal, in fact, at the above 
two points, is fringing a line of drainage that passes into the Sengar under the 
town of Jalesar. On its onward course, and between the 17th and 23rd miles, 
or between the villages of Janera and Rudarpur the canal crosses the heads of a 
third line of hollows, which is also connected with the Jalesar Ndla.” Bridges; 
are built at Chitrauh, Bajrangpur, Bijaigarh, Jao, Lodipur, Katai, and Sitapur 
with three arches each, an eighteen feet roadway, rdjbahas, inlet heads, gh6ts, 
and a second-class chauki attached. 

There has been some little extension of canal distributaries of late years. 
Feeders from Bulandshahr now enter Kbair, and give water where it was mucdi 
needed. The Koil rajbaha, too, when in fuU work, will irrigate all the country 
between the railway and the Karon ; and the Sikandra Rao distributary will 
supply water to the tract between the Cawnpore branch canal and the Isan river. 
Though not yet completed, the Lower Ganges Canal is so far advanced that 

, a short account of what it is intended to perform, and 
The Lower Ganges Canal, p , , , 

the present state of the works, must be given here. It 

is designed to be taken from the right bank of the Ganges at Narora, on the bor- 
der of the Aligarh district, about four miles below the R^jghkt station of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. It will thence cross the Kali, and running down tho 
Dukb between the Isan and the Kali, will cross the former river and the Cawnporw 
branch of the Ganges Canal. It will then turn the head of the F&ndn Nadi, and 
keep between that river and the Rind to a little below Cawnpore, and afterwards 
foUow a course south of the railway to Allahabad. 

The committee appointed in 1866 to examine into the various projects for 
^ , strengthening the irrigating power of the Ganges Canal. 

and the means to be adopted for providing water for 
the tract lying between the canal and the Ganges, recommended R&jgh&t in the 
Bulandshahr district as the point from which water should be drawn, either for 
a separate canal, or to supplement the Ganges Canal. It was proposed to con- 
struct a weir, 4,500 feet in length, to raise the low-water level eight feet, of which 
feet should be raised by a masonry weir, and 2i feet by a movable board, 
thus raising the flood level estimated at 300,000 cubic feet per second about 1 J 
feet, and giving a velocity of 12 feet per second over the weir in high floods. 
The project provided for wells and die use of block kunkur in the works, snd 
for a channel capable of carrying 5,000 cubic feet per second. The discharge 
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at KajgMt on the 10th April, 1866, was only 5,630 cubic feet per second, and 
at Cawnpore, on the 5th of April, it was 5,438 cubic feet per second, so that 
with the Granges Canal at Hardwar drawing its full supply, it was thought 
that this canal could not always be relied upon to receive more than about 
3,000 cubic feet per second. The cost was estimated at 192 lakhs of rupees, 
and the return at eight per cent, on the outlay, or, with a reduced volume of 
water, at five per cent. 

In November, 1869, the Grovernment of India forwarded a proposal by Colonel 

. , , Strachey, C.S.I., to the Government of the North- 

’ KeviTal of the scheme. i-. . .. i . n i- 

Western Provinces for the construction of this canal. 

The inquiry into the merits of the work was entrusted to Mr. R. Forrest, who 
submitted to Government, in 1870, four alternative projects for hues to be con- 
structed from alternative heads. His work was never completed, but to him is 
due the credit of having selected from amongst many alternatives the best posi- 
tion for the weir and head of the canals, of effecting a largC saving of expense 
by projecting a passage across the khddir of the Granges, and of desigiiing an 
arrangement of the various lines, which has been substantially adhered to in the 
ultimate project. The design was completed by Major Jeffreys, R.E., and 
Colonel Brownlow, R.E., arranged for the distribution of the water from a 
discharge fixed at 3,500 cubic feet in the cold weather and 6,500 cubic feet in the 
rains, — the same quantities that are allotted to the Granges Canal.^ The water 
will be raised to fill the canal by a weir 6^ feet above the cold-weather level of 
the river, which is also the level of the siU of the canal entrance. Shutters will 
be used on the weir to increase the depth of water to ten feet when required. The 
main canal commences with a bottom width of 216 feet, a slope of six inches per 
mile, and a full supply depth of ten feet. A branch, intended as a distributary, 
will be thiwn off at the 26 th mile, to water the K61i-Ganges Dudb in the Fatehgarh 
District; and at mile 39, a supply channel will be thrown off to feed the Cawn- 
pore and Etawa branches of the Ganges Canal, which are intersected by the new 
canal on the 39th and 37th miles respectively of their course below Ndnu. Hence- 
forth the demands on the stream entering the Ganges Canal at Hardwar will cease 
at these points, and the upper canal will be relieved of irrigation from 128 miles 
from Cawnpore on the Cavrapore branch and on 130 miles of the Etdwa branch. 
The Lower Ganges Canal will then pass on through the Eta and Mainpuri dis- 
tricts, and will cross the valleys of the Isan and Kali rivers by aqueducts at miles 
34 and 112, and the Cawnpore branch of the Ganges Canal at mile 115 in its 
own mile 94. Then heading the Pandu Nadi, the line will pass through a 
comer of the Etawa district, and will intersect the Cawnpore district, running 
on a narrow watershed between the Pandu and the Rind to the Fatehpur dis- 
trict, which it will traverse in close proximity to the railway. Through tins 
' Project of the Lower Ganges Caoal s Allahabad, 1874. 
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portion of its course it interferes little with the natural drainage of the country, 
and on approaching the Sasiir Khaderi Nala, skirts the right bank to the Jumna, 
to which the surplus waters will find their way by a dry ravine. From the 
Etawa branch will be taken the Bhognipur line, to water the tract between 
the Sengar and the Jumna, and lower down the Ghatampur r^jbaha, and to 
supply these two important channels with water it is intended to lead a second 
feeder, to be called the Jhinjhak branch, into the Etawa branch. A stiU-water 
channel will go on to AUahabad itself, and the main line will be navigable to this 
point. The supply branch to the Cawnpore and Etawa branches will be made 
navigable, while the Cawnpore branch is already navigable, and the Et4wa branch 
will be made so. A still-water channel will connect the town of Fatehgarh 
main with the main line, and the tail of the Cawnpore branch will be linked on to 
the line by a channel crossing the Pandu river. The details of the works in ea(di 
district are given in the district notices, and need not be further noticed here. 

The scheme embraces in all 555 miles of new main canals and 942 miles of 
distributaries. The cost of these is estimated at Es. 1,82,58,451, and if we add 
to this the original cost of the Cawnpore and Etawa branch channels, which 
this project now absorbs, the capital account will stand at Rs. 2,22,65,232. 
The gross income is taken at Rs. 25,80,000, and the net income at Es. 19,50,000, 
which would give a direct profit of 8-8 per cent. From these estimates and 
the actual cost of the Upper Ganges Canal, it would appear that the ultimate 
cost of the whole of this great system of works for the Duab will not exceed 
five millions sterling. The only great work in the upper portion of the 
Lower Ganges Canal is the weir and head-works at Narora. These were esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 19,61,828, besides Rs. 2,40,600 for temporary accommodation, 
such as workshops, bungalows, &c. 

Three divisions (Narora, K&sganj, and Bhongaon), comprising 107 mfles 
of main canal and 24 miles of supply channel, were 
Progress of the work. during 1873-74. The workshops form a sepa- 

rate charge. The outlay during the year on works, including the workshops, 
was Rs. 14,92,735 ; tools and plant, Rs. 105,979 ; manufacture of materials, 
Es. 6,27,250 ; and estabhshment, Rs. 2,10,687 ; or a total of Rs. 24,36,651. The 
work taken in hand on the weir comprised the under-sunk foundations for the 
left wing wall, those of 800 feet run of the weir proper adjoining it, and those 
of the weir sluices. The left wing waU will stand on twenty-seven drculai wella, 
12 feet in diameter, and all these were sunk to within five feet of their proper 
depth in 1873-74. The weir proper contains in its foundations a line of blocks 
ten feet square and sunk to 18 feet, and a line of wells eight feet m diameter ; 
nearly all of these were sunk before the rains of 1874, and concretion was comr- 
menced. The foundations of the weir sluices contain 152 blocks under the super- 
stroctore, 80 blocks under the partitioning floor, 32 wells 12 feet in diameter. 
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and 54 wells eight feet in diameter ; of these all were in hand except 31 of the first 
set of blocks, and eight of the second. The sinking of the blocks varies from 12 
to 20 feet, and that of the wells is about 33 feet. A branch railway connected 
with the Oudh and Rohilkhand line has been made for the carriage of block 
kunkur and other materials. Brick and mortar are brought from the brick- 
fields near Narora, where six steam mortar mills are at work near the lime-kilns 
adjoining the weir. The foundations sunk to the close of the year aggregated 
1,227 feet in length, and, in addition, the right and left revetment foundations 
were completed. In a few years the entire works will be finished, and the great 
scheme of irrigation for the whole Duab, from the Siwaliks to Allahabad, after 
forty years of thought and work, will be brought to a conclusion. Twenty 
years hence it will be time to review the effect of these recent extensions upon 
the prosperity of the Lower Du4b. As I have already shown, canals have not 
been an unmixed benefit to the people ; but it is promised that the experience 
gained by the department shall not be lost sight of, and that the “ error com- 
mitted in the Upper Dn4b of diverting drainage from its natural course into 
other natural channels which were not created for its reception, without duly 
enlarging their capacity, shall be avoided.” 

There are now no public ferries in this district. By Regulation VI. of 
1819, seven ferries and fourteen dependent ghats were 
made public ferries, and yielded in 1820 a net revenue 
of Rs. 7,673 ; in 1821, Rs. 6,658 ; and in 1822, Rs. 7,260. In 1823 the ferries 
were leased to Mr. James Gardner of K4sganj for Rs. 22,000. In 1832 the 
ferries were again placed under the Magistrate ; and in 1837, the last remaining 
ferry, that of Jasupur on the Ganges, was transferred to the Budaon Magistrate, 
who still controls the Ganges ferries, while those on the Jumna are under the 
Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon. 

The general surface of the country is, as a rule, dry, and the few jhils or 
natural reservoirs of water are confined to the depres- 
sions in the higher level of the country through which 
the Gkinges Canal and its branches pass. Some of these have been drained by 
the canal authorities, and measures are being taken to drain the rest. Occa- 
sionally in the rains strips of land, several miles in extent, are slightly flooded 
in parganah Akrabad, and the Adh4wan jhil, near the sources of the Sehgar, is 
of oonsiderable size in the rains. There are also fair sized jhils at Gopi, Bhawan 
Gsrhi, Shaikhs, Ikri and Gursikaran in KoiL The Shaikha jhil on the borders of 
parganah Husain and that near Husain itself are of fair size. The Sikandra. 
Bao parganah contains a large number of jhils, and the one near the town of that 
name is said to afiect particularly the health of the inhabitants. To the north 
of the district, the Aligarh and Baranli parganahs contain a fair number of jhils,.: 
bat there are none in the other parganahs of the district that desnre the 
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Hie railway stations on the East Indian Bailway within this district are 

, Somna, 14 miles north-west of Aligarh ; the Aligarh 

Communications. ... . , . , i i i n 

civil station, which forms the junction with the Ondh 

and Rohilkhand line to Moradabad ; PAli, seven miles south-east, and H&thras 

road, 19 miles south-east. The stations of the Oudh and Rohilkhand line are 

Aligarh, R4mpur for Harduaganj, and Raipur for Atrauli. The statistics of the 

traffic of the district by rail show a maximnm from October to April, and 

thence a gradual falling off, until the minimum is reached during the rains. 

The returns of the East Indian Railway for 1871 were — 


HXtukas. 

Fau. 

Auoabh. 

SOMWA. 

Goods, j 

Passengers, 

Goods, 

03 

U 

a 

to 

G 

G 

ce 

Pri 

Goods, 

e 

o 

a 

a> 

tn 

3 

Goods, 

Passengers. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

m 

'2 

§ 

a 

'O 

oa 

ft 

«» 

o 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

1 

1 'O 

ft 

a 

1 

Outwsrds. 

316,938 

306,416 

37,890 

3,718 

6,890 

1,416 

173,386 




1,474 

6,2U 


The following table shows the detail of traffic on the Rohilkhand line ; — 
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ALIQABH OISTBIOT. 


The H&thras road station of the East Indian Bailway is abont six miles from 
Hathras town, and the Atranli road station of the Bohilkhand line is abont the 
same distance from Atranli. A new line of light railway on the narrow gnage 
system, now in process of construction between Hathras and Muttra, is intended 
to accommodate the Hathras traffic towards the west, and the pilgrim traffic 
to and from Muttra. It will run nearly parallel to the metaUed road from 
H&thras to Muttra, on a nearly level line, and will cost a comparatively small 
sum when compared with other lines : about 15 miles of this line lie within the 
Aligarh district. To avoid the great expense and delay experienced in the 
transhipment of goods from broad gauge wagons to narrow gauge wagons, 
two lines of rail, constituting a narrow and broad gnage, will run between 
H&thras city and the East Indian Railway station. The Ganges Canal also 
constitutes a means of communication, chiefly for through traffic,* and for tim- 
ber and bambus as far as Barautha and Hanu. 

The principal metalled and bridged first class roads in the district are the— (1) 

Grand Trunk Road, which enters the district at the 
276th mile from Allahabad, at the south-east corner, and 
proceeds by Sikandra Rao, Koil and Somna to the Bulandshahr district, where 
one branch leads to Dehli and another, viA Bulandshahr, to Meerut. The total 
length of this road in this district is 49 miles 5-3 furlongs. It crosses the 
Ganges Canal at H&nu and the East Indian Railway near Chuhanpnr ; (2) Roil 
to Moradabad by Atrauli and Eamghat, 24^ miles in this district, passes by the 
- important marts of Harduaganj and Atrauli, and crosses the K&li by a hand- 
some bridge, built in 1851 on the eleventh mile; (3) Koil to Anupshahr by Jawa, 

12-3 miles, crosses the canal by a bridge; (4) Koil to Tappal 31 miles 7-5 fur- 
longs, of which 20 miles are metalled and the remainder is raised and brido-ed ; 

(4) H&thras to Kasganj by Sikandra Rao and the railway station, nearly 30 miles 
from the town and 23 miles 7-7 furlongs from the railway station; (5) Koil to 
Agra through Sasni and Hathras, 29 miles 5 furlongs ; (6) Koil to Muttra 
through Iglas, 24-68 miles ; (7) Aligarh to Kasganj by Panehti, has a total length 
of 20-08 miles in this district, of which 9i miles are metalled, and it is intended 
to macadamize the whole road in connection with the Eta authorities. At pre- 
sent the road is raised and bridged, and, when metalled, will complete all the 
principal lines of communication in this district : this road crosses the Kali by a 
- bridge in the 22nd mile from Aligarh; (8) Hathras by Mursan to Muttra, 15^ 

miles. Besides these metalled roads, a network of cross country roads connect | 

each great branch wiUi the other, and with aU the principal marts, towns, police- f 

stetiomand bridges on the canals. There are good bridges over the Kim at Mals&i, I 

built in 1841 at Bhikampur, built by subscription in 1856; and over the K&M at 
Hafdaramm, built by Gove rn m ent in 1830 ; and over the same river at Datauli. 

,* See page 30 . 
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The following table gives a b‘st of the second-class roads which, though 
tmmetalled, are raised and bridged, and the third-class roads which are not raised 
with the distances of each within this district : — 


1. 

Second class toads, 

Khair to Iglas ... ... 



M. 

16 

F. 

4 

Ft. 

160 

2. 

Iglas to Sadabad 



*•> 

16 

0 

220 

3. 

Nanu to Dudu 

••• Mt- 



17 

0 

600 

4. 

Koil to Barauli 




13 

0 

0 

6 . 

Sasni to Nanu 

••• ••• 


• •• 

12 

7 

380 

6 

Harduaganj to railway-station 


... 

••• 

3 

4 

0 

7. 

Dadu to Sankura 




7 

1 

390 

8 . 

Khair to Brindaban 

• ..a- 

... 


6 

4 

460 

1. 

Third elasr roads, 

Akrabad to Bijaigarh 



6 

6 

300 

2. 

Ditto to Pilkhana 

... ••• 

•*» 

... 

a 

1 

660 

3. 

Sasni to Gopi 

... 

.«• 


16 

2 

470 

4. 

Hathras to Jalesar 


... 


16 

0 

0 

6 . 

Atrauli to railway-station 

... **« 

»•» 

••• 

4 

0 

0 

6. 

Gangiri to Atrauli 

•«. 

• • . 

... 

16 

0 

0 

7. 

Iglas to Sasni 


»•» 

M. 

8 

2 

180 

8 . 

Sasni to Jalesar 


»•» 

• •• 

16 

2 

£80 

9. 

Barauli to Sonina 

»•* ... 

»*• 


6 

3 

170 

10 

Somua to Khair 

••• 


... 

10 

0 

600 

11. 

Somna to Chandaua 




6 

6 

60' 

12. 

Chandaus to Tappal 

*«• ••• 



16 

7 

680 

13. 

Bohina to Jawa 

««« 



16 

6 

400 

14. 

Ladpur to Katai 

••• 


M* 

5 

2 

30 

16. 

Hasanpur to Inayatpur 

••• 

*.* 

... 

3 

6 

693 

16. 

Pardilnagar to Pilkhana 


... 


6 

2 

170 

17. 

Husain to Sikandra Rao 

**• 

• •• 


7 

5 

0 

18. 

Kachora to Bhankri 

... 



11 

6 

0 

19. 

Chharra to Machhua 

• •• 

... 

• • 

12 

0 

200 

The 

principal encamping-grounds from Koil 

to Cawnpore by the 

Grand 


Trunk Eoad are at Akrabad, 14 miles ; Sikandra Eao, 10 miles ; and Ehadwd^ 
10 miles (Eta) : Koil to Agra by the Grand Trunk Eoad, there is S4sni, 13 miles; 
Hathras, 9 miles; Sadabad, 10 miles: on Koil to Muttra by Iglas there is Iglds, 15 
miles; and E&ya, 14 miles (Muttra). All these roads are metalled and bridged, and 
there are hardishtkh&nas or supply-houses at the halting stages in all except the 
last, but at Iglas there is a sarAi, and provisions are procurable on indent. Troops 
could march in cases of emergency along the following roads : — Koil towards 
Anupshahr ( Jawd, 9 ; Ddnpur, 12), the halting places are mere villages ; Koil 
to Eamghat (Atrauli, 16 ; Eamghat, 13), bridged and metalled ; Koil to Kasganj 
(Jalali, 13 ; Gangiri, 13.), Nim and Kdli Nadis bridged ; Koil to Tappal (Khair 
14 ; Tappal, 18); Koil to Jalesar (Sasni, 13 ; Mahu, 11; Jalesar, 9); roads from 
Hdthras to Edya (13|), Jalesar (18), Sikandra Eao (20). See further the 
alphabetical arrangement. 
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. Table of distances of the principal towns and villages from the head-quarters 
of the district in Aligrah. 


••a 

12 

Iglaa 

... 

... 


15 

••• 

28 

Jalali 

... 

... 

... 

12 


16 

Jao Inayatpiir 


... 

... 

19 

•A* 

13 

Jattari Salinipur 


... 

... 

27 

... 

20 

Kachora 

... 

... 

• «. 

30 


22 

Kauriaganj 


... 

... 

IS 

... 

6 

Kailora 


.*• 


18 


16 

Khair 


... 

... 

14 

... 

23 

Madrak 


... 


7 


6 

Mendu 


... 

... 

20 

... 

28 

Mitai 


... 

... 

23 


16 

Mnrsw 


... 

... 

23 


21 

Narayanpur 

••• 

... 

... 

21 


23 

Panehti 



M. 

6 


1. 

Filkhana 


M. 

M. 

13 


22 

Purdilnagar 



... 

26 


16 

Sabal or Gonro 

... 

... 


11 

... 

7 

Salimpiir 


... 


20 

... 

10 

Sasni 


... 

... 

14 


22 

Sikandra Eao 


... 

... 

22 

... 

21 

Somna 

... 

... 


14 

... 

22 

Tappal 

... 

... 

... 

32 


Akrabad 

AksoU 

Atrauli ... 

BarauU ... 

Earla 

Besw&n 

Bhankri llOiaa 

Chandaus ... 

Chharra Fatehpar .m 

Chherat Sorhil 

Bsdon 

Daryapnr 

BataoU 

Shan 

Gambjura or Bijagarh 

Gangiri 

Gopl 

Eardnagan} 

Bastpur Chandphari 
Hati'sa Bhagwantpur 
Hathras 
Hasain 


The climate of Aligarh does not differ from that of the other Du&b districts. 

Climate. ^ divided into the rainy season, the middle 

of June to the middle of October ; the cold season fol- 
lows, and lasts until the beginning of April, when the hot season comes on and 
continues until the rams. There is generaUy a little rain in December and Feb- 

The following table, compiled by Dr. Stewart Clark, gives the tempera- 
rare dnnng 1853 : — ^ 
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The ram-fall at several places in the district for the years 1862-63 to 
1871-72 


Besiistering 

station. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1 

o 

oo 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

ao 

CO 

CO 

Oi 

to 

oo 

CO 

00 

o 

t- 

Ok 

CO 

GO 

O 

k'. 

CO 

!>• 

00 

IM 

° a' 

c« 

bo 

& a 
► 

< 

lt.4l 

65*8 

34-2 

14 8 

19-5 

29-7 

80*2 

8-8 

28 0 

28-7 

30*0 

290 

Eathras 

22*2 

26-2 

21-1 

18-9 

26-7 j 

34-4 1 

I8'3 

30*6 

32-9 

34-5 

26'5 

Sikandra ». 

230 

27-4 

24-1 

19 4 

17*2 

38-5 

21-0 

29 6 

26' 1 

28-3 

25-4 

Atrauli 

21 2 

40 4 

26 0 

30*5 

19-8 

32*3 

!8*8 

32 6 

31*6 

34-4 

28*7 

Khair 

97-4 

22 9 

16-9 

17-3 

25*6 

23-8 

10-5 

21*3 

29-1 

25-2 

21-9 

Iglis 

24-7 

35-1 

2M 

16*5 

271 

30 6 

121 

233 

29’8 

21-7 

24-2 

Average ... 

30-8 

310 

20-5 

20 3 

14*3 

31 6 

149 

1 

27-5 

29*7 

29 0 

25-9 


The following table gives the same statistics, distribtited according to seasons, 
for the whole district: — 


Period. 

to 

6 

CO 

« 

GO 

fb 

CO 

1 

•M 

CO 

GO 

CO 

eo 

CD 

GO 

1864-66. 

CO 

CO 

lO 

CD 

CO 


oo 

“f 1 

CO i 
GO 1 

A 

CO 

00 

CO 

CO 1 

6 

t- 

CO 

GO 

s 

, 

CO 

1 

ist Jane to 30tli September 

11-3 

42-2 

28 4 

29 '6 

i 

169 

186 

22 0 

26-4 

118 

17-1 

269 

let October to 3 1st January 


0*3 

I'S 

03 

03 

I’S 


2'4 

l‘S 

8-4 

1-4 

1st Febroary to Slat May ... 


1-2 

0-9 

11 

3‘3 


1*6 

2-8 

1-8 

2*0 

2-4 

Total 

12*4 

43-7 

30-8 

310 

20-6 

20‘3 

1 

24*4 

3 1'6 

149 

27'5 

29-7 

i 


The following table gives the total rain-fall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing amongthe records 
of the Board of Revenue. 


Names of Stations. 

1844-45 

1845 - 46 . 

1846 47 . 

1847 - 48 . 

1648 - 49 . 

1849 - 60 . 

Average. 

Aligarh 

22-78 

25 ,37 

18 58 

3 I *32 

24-65 

24-67 

24-56 

Akrabad •». 

26 45 

14*03 


24 89 

26 40 

216 ’ 

22 81 

Atrauli ••• 

2 -J 90 

34 1-2 

1 1 60 

i6 67 

■^4 84 

S6 no 

27*67 

Hatliras ... 

S 2 - 5 i> 

32*76 

16 48 

Jt 8*23 

2 e *66 

24-71 

30 22 

Khair **. 

37*42 

26-19 

20*03 

30 92 

13 *-5 

21 63 

25 01 

Iglas 

15 30 

2 I -10 

I 4**‘8 

17 26 

16*97 

27 64 

18-86 

Sikandrd ••• 

22 79 

SO 77 

20 I *> 

27 *r »6 

9-95 

20-40 

23-51 

Tappal 


... 

20 t 2 

16 84 

18-23 

29-23 

22 i:i 


r 
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1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-60. 


1847-48. 

j 

1848-49. 

1849-60^ 

HardnaKanj ... | 

1 38'60 ^ 

17 '48 

29 63 

Basangarh 

33-31 

15-53 

22-43 

Chharra 

32-79 


21 22 

Bhadwas ... 

36 62 

20-67 

29-92 

S&sni ... 



23 97 

Hnsain 

28-89 

18-76 

SO 09 

Mors&a ... 

26-45 

22-29 

25-69 

Somna ... 

28-83 

2>'42 

19-40 


The average rain-fall is about 2G inches. The western tahsils of Iglas and 
Khair have a smaller rain-faU than the remainder of the district, and the winter 
crops in Khair and Atrauli are dependent upon the winter rains. On the whole, 
the rain-faU is adequate, and there is so much irrigation that even in seasons of 
drought Idiere can now be little distress in this district. 


PART II- 

Productions of the District. 

There are no species of animals, either wild or domesticated, peculiar to this 
Animols district as distinguished from the other districts of 

the Meerut division. Cows sell at from ten to thirty 
mpees each, and plough cattle can be obtained at from ten to fifty rupees each. 
Ponies fetch from ten rupees upwards, but a serviceable country-bred horse 
costs two hundred rupees. Riding camels are not bred in the district, but 
camels for burden can be bought for about Es. 75. Sheep sell at from half a 
rupee to one rupee each, and when prepared for sale to Europeans, they fetch 
two rupees each. Government stallions from the stud stand at Bhilpur 
Mltai, Daryapur, Somna and Kauriyaganj, and a few stud bulls are distributed 
throughout the district w ith good results. The black buck or antelope is very 
common, and there are a few nUydi ( Portax pictus). Game birds are generally 
scarce, but peacock and, in the cold-weather, all kinds of wild duck and geese 
are plentiful. Rewards are given for the destruction of wolves : one rupee for 
every full-grown male, two rupees for full-grown females, and eight annas for 
cubs. The following table shows the deaths recorded as due to the attacks of 
wdld beasts and snake-bites for the years 1869 to 1873 : 


1 

1 

1869. 

1 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Total of 
four years. 

Average of 
four years. 

Males 

27 

16 

47 

28 

118 

29 

Females 

21 

18 

33 

32 

104 

26 

Total ... 

48 

34 

80 

60 

222 

65 
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AgricuUare. 


Fish is not a common article of consumption. The kinds nsually sold are for 
the most part scaleless and are caught in tanks. The more common are the 
sawr, potra, jhinga, singi, idchi, rohu, harol, rotiya, cJiilka, dor, soteliya, bhiir, and 
mughara. There are no regular fisheries in this district, and no colonies of 
persons living by river industries. The census returns show only forty men 
who have no other trade than fishing. 

The mode of husbandry in this district differs so little in any important 
respect from that practised in the other districts of the 
division, that it would be useless repetition to describe 
it here. The facts relating to the practice of agriculture given imder the Meerut 
district wiU hold equally good for Aligarh. I will therefore confine myself to 
a general view of the present state of the district, its cultivation, amount and 
value of produce, irrigation, and the few peculiar agricultural products worthy 
of notice. The great extent to which, at last settlement, cultivation had already 
been carried, left comparatively little room for the increase which steadily advanc- 
ing prices and the introduction of canal irrigation would have led us to expect. 

Cultivated and cuitur- Still the change, such as it is, has everywhere been 
able area. qq gf increase. The total cultivated area, 

which at the last settlement amounted to 839,127 acres, has now increased to 
897,172 acres, or by seven per cent. The settlement statistics of cultivation 
for Atrauli and Iglds respectively represent the maximum and minimum of 
increase. From the same records it appears that the proportion of the cultivated 
area to the culturable area has risen from 82 per cent, at the past settlement 
to 88 per cent., so that now only 12 percent, of the culturable area, or 121,168 
acres, remains un tilled, and of this 5,676 acres are under groves. The greatet 
portion of this culturable waste consists of wide tracts of poor sand or alluvial 
khddir Ijdng in tahsi'lis Atrauli and Khair (75,769 acres, or 62| per cent.), and 
there cultivation reaches only 81 percent, of the culturable area, whilst in the 
remainder of the district it covers 92 per cent., and the culturable waste com- 
prises only small patches devoted to grazing purposes. The area under grass 
for pasturage is very restricted, so much so, that in several parganahs, as 
Murs&i, where cultivation - is 96 per cent., and H^thras, where it is 95 per 
cent, of the culturable area, the kharif, which is specially useful for growing 
crops for fodder, has had to be increased at the expense of superior produce in 
the rabi. As a general rule, the more extensive the rain the richer and more 
productive the crop, and here only in exceptional ca.ses does the kharif in any 
way exceed the rain. The few wide uncultivated pasture lands in Atrauli and 
Khair must sooner or later come under the plough, and in a ver}- short time 
cultivation must reach its maximum in this district. The pressure of the popu- 
lation on the land is even now severely felt ; and when extension of cultivation 
can no longer be resorted to, emigration must be attempted ; and it would be wise 
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lo commence this in time, so as to gain the experience which will ultimately 
be found necessary. 

Great fertility is the characteristic of the district, and in the cold-weather it 
presents an almost unbroken sea of green, with the village sites appearing at 
intervals. Though only a portion of the total area is sown with rabi crops, a consi- 
derable portion of the khaiif is also resown, so that the intervals of imoccupied 
ground are scarcely seen. Mr. Smith thinks that, of aH the parganahs, Hathras 
has best retained its old pre-eminence of being the most fertile. As early as the 
beginning of the present century, the Commissioners who visited Hathras compared 
its appearance favourably with that of other portions of thC’ district, and now, 
though there is more equality in the various sub-divisions of the district, Hathras is 
still supreme. “ Next to H^itbras in natural advantages comes Iglas, then Sikandrm 
Eao and Kod, and then the two tahsUs of Khair and Atrauli. There are tracts, 
indeed, in these two last tahsils which eqnal or surpass anything in other parts 
of the district, but on the whole the sub-divisions stand pretty much in the order 
named- so far as soil and natural capability of irrigation are concerned.” Bdra 
and mcmjha lands are always manured, but manjha to a less extent than bdra. 
The cost of manuring is not great, and the benefit is enormous. These lands 
jdeld both the rain and cold-weather crops, and sometimes an intermediate crop. 
Nearly all the other lands yield but one crop in the year, the kharif or raid crop 
being taken according to circumstances. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, jodr, bdjra, gram, cotton and indigo. 

Within the last twenty years the quality of both cotton 
and indigo has improved, whilst that of the other kinds 
of agricultural produce has remained much as it was. The statement given 
below shows the acreage of the various crops on the ground during the year 
in which each sub-division of the district was surveyed at the recent settlement. 
The estimate of average produce is formed “chiefly on the results of constant 
and unremitting inquiry from cultivators and landholders in every portion of 
the district for every quality of soil, and as the knowledge of the cultivator or 
landowner is based on the experience of many lives available over the whole 
area of the district, and is itself, in fact, the outcome of innumerable and 
trustworthy trials,” Mr. Smith has depended almost wholly on this source of 
information, having found the actual cutting and weighing of specified areas, in 
practice, both not to be relied upon and misleading. The estimate of chaff or 
bhdsa is very difficult to frame correctly. By far the larger portion is privately 
consumed by the cultivators for their own cattle, and but very little is sold. Some 
kinds of chaff, such as that of gram, mdnff, nrd, masur, and peas are especially 
prized, and fetch a high price. The price is the harvest price, or that actu- 
ally received by the cultivator, and is necessarily much below the price ruling 
in the market at the time. These prices were obtained from the partv^aris or 


Principal crops. 
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village accountants of the various sub-divisions. I give Mr. Smith’s statement 
here. The value of cotton includes that of seed, of moth, arhar, &e., and the 
cereals includes the value of the chaff : — 

Statement shelving the area under each crop, the produce and value. 
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2I«me of ciop. 

Area In acres at settlement. 

Average produce per statute 
acre in maunds and sers. 

Amount of produce in 
maunds. 

- 

Harvest rate. 

Value in rupees. 

e 

S 

0 

g £ 

s § 

T. 

a ^ 

1 

0) 

► 

< 

Produce in mftund*. 

2 

s 

g 

s 

e 

9 

4* 

s 

u* 

U 

0) 

Pk 

« 

a 

> 

Value. 

— 1 

Total value. 

Carrots ... 




Babi. 

Per 

acre. 

Rs.a 

30 0 

82,110 




Bs. 

Bs. 

82, nO' 

Vesetablcs ••• 

2,73T 



35 0 

66*' 60 

••• 

a.a 


-a 

56,560 

Melons 

1,616 


««s 

35 0 

2,276 

SB* 

SSB 


a« 

2,27S 

Fenngreek .. 

66 


• as 

ID 0 

210 

.as 

aa. 


••• 

210- 

Arwi .. 

21 



35 0 

420 

»•% 

aaa 

• a. 

• a. 

420< 

Onions 

12 

13 

IS 0 

23 ■* 

Per 

md. 

1 8 

351 





351; 

Wheat 

182,040 

17 20 

3,185,787 

I'er 

rupee 

M S 

0 25 

50,97,256 

26 0 

4,733,170 

4 

11,83,292 

62,80,548' 

Barley 

93,463 

16 0 

1,495.408 

0 35 

17,09,037 

24 0 

2,243,112 

4 

6,60,778 

22,69,815 

Bejar 

91,963 

14 0 

1,287,482 

0 30 

17,16,642 

21 0 

1,931,223 

4 

4,82.805 

21,99,447 

Gram 

66,274 

8 20 

478,329 

25 0 

7,65,326 

8 20 

478,329 

2 

1,91,331 

9,56 657 

Goa 

14,035 

17 20 

245,612 

0 30 

3,27,482 

25 0 

360,875 

4 

87,719 

4,15,211 

Dda 

1,253 

4 0 

6,012 

26 0 

8,019 

a.. 

• aa 

... 

8,019. 

Oats 

64 

20 0 

l.OSO 

0 25 

1,728 


aaa 

... 

••• 

1,728 

Masiir 

1,469 

10 0 

14,690 

0 30 

19,687 

8 20 

12,486 

3 

4,096 

23,683 

Peas 

291 

14 0 

4,074 

0 35 

4,656 

8 20 

2,173 

3 

824 

5,480 

Cbaina 

1,398 

21 0 

29,358 

0 30 

39,144 

• a. 

aaa 


• •• 

39,144 

Tobacco 

2,921 

14 0 

40,894 

0 16 

1,02,235 


••• 



1,02,235 

Tara 

39 

4 0 

156 

0 25 

250 

••• 

aat 


see 

250 

Dhaniya 

61 

4 0 

204 

0 10 

816 

••• 



• •• 

816- 

Kar 

993 

1 0 

993 

0 5 

7,944 


••• 



7,944 

Bai 

19 

4 0 

76 

0 12 

253 


••• 


st»- 

253 

Sarson 

183 

4 0 

732 

0 20 

1,464 

a. a 

• a» 


... 

1,464 

Haldi 

20 

3 20 

70 

0 8 

360 

• aa 

••• 


••• 

350 

Sonf 

11 

4 0 

44 

0 12 

147 

••• 

at. 


• •• 

147 

Total Babi... 

460,946 


•M 

sM 

99,44,262 

B.a 



25,10,845 

1,24,66,117 

Fallow (bahan) 

12,710 

a»« 

... 

- 


... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

Qbahd Toxii., 

897,172 


... 


1,63,07,780 

... 

... 

•• 

44,12,96$ 

2,07,20,759 
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It will be seen that out of the total cultivated area, 433,516 acres, or 48'3 

per cent., are under kharif or rain crops, and 450,946 
Results of th fa inquiry. '■ , 

acres, or 50'3 per cent., are under rabi or cold-weather 

crops, whilst 12,710 acres are fallow (hdlmn ), ploughed and ready for sowing. 
The area under wheat, cotton and jodr is 460,86(5 acres, or 51 per cent, of 
the whole cultivated area, of which wheat occupies 20, and jod?- 17 per cent. ; 
next come barley and bejar, the latter a mixture of gram and barley, or peas 
and barley, which occupy 185,426 acres, or 20 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Bdjra and gram cover 126,679 acres, or 14 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area ; the pulses moth, mung, and urd and gojdi, a mixture of wheat 
and barley, occupy 54,482 acres ; and indigo appears on 29,013 acres. The 
valuable crops of tobacco and vegetables only show 4,894 acres, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith considers this to be the chief defect of the returns. A much larger area is 
cultivated under these crops — such as maize, tobacco, vegetables, cliaina, onions, 
fenugreek, spices, &c. — than is sho\vn above. These crops are chiefly ‘ dofasU,' 
that is, one of a double crop in the same year, and only the crop on the groimd 
was recorded. In the case of indigo, only that which was sown as one crop 
for the year of measurement was recorded, whilst it is notorious that always in 
Idra and manjlia lands, and often in barJtd lands, indigo grormd is re-sown with 
cold-weather crops. It is estimated that at least ten per cent, of the cultivated 
area is dofasli, or bears two crops in the year. The estimate is also defective 
under the miscellaneous crops. Where sarson is sown with wheat, dda with 
barley, arhar with cotton, mdng and urd with jodr, and moth with bdjra, the 
chief crop only is stated. The estimate of their value is about two per cent, 
of the total value of all produce. For these reasons the total value of the 
produce given above must be increased from Es. 2,06,40,749 to Es. 2,31,17,637, 
or Es. 25-12-3 per statute acre. Tlie Government demand according to 
this estimate would amount to 9’4 per cent, only of the value of the total 
produce during a fail- average year. 

It will be seen from the table above given that there is no poppy and 
very little sugar-cane cultivation, and that, besides 
Staple crops. gi'ain, the staple crops are indigo and cotton. Grain 

naturally takes up by far the greater part of the cultivated area, — in fact 
wheat, barley, jodr, bdjra, gram, bejar and gojdi occupy 73-2 per cent, of the 
cultivated area ; and if hdJian, or land ploughed and prepared for sowing, be 
excluded, then these grain crops comprise 74-3 per cent, of the entire cultiva- 
tion. Similarly, cotton occupies 119,715 acres, or 13-6 per cent, of the actual 
cultivation, and the indigo cultivation covers 29,013 acres, or 3-4 per cent.; 
BO that the principal grains, indigo and cotton taken together, form 91-3 per 
cent, of the total produce. The area under both cotton and indigo has 
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Cultivation of indigo. 


increased very much of late years, but there has been no such great or sudden 
displacement of the area under food-grains to make way for cotton and indigo 
as to alford any reasonable ground for alarm. In fact, the increase in cultiva- 
tion more tban counterbalances the increase in the area devoted to other than 
food grains. 

Indigo being a crop of special importance to the district, some account of its 
cultivation and the manufacture of the dye appears to 
be necessary here.^ The peculiarity in the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in this district is that the plant occupies the ground only for six 
months (April to September), and there is not a kliunti or second crop as in the 
I Benares Division. The monsoon breaks so very late in the Upper Du4b that 
recourse must be had to irrigation either from wells or 
the canal before sowing the seed. Towards the end of 
the spring, as soon as the approaching hot-weather tempers the coldness of the 
nights, the seed is sown. If the seed were sown earher, there would be danger 
of its germination being checked, or perhaps killed altogether, by the excessive 
cold. It is therefore not considered advisable to sow earlier than the end of 
March or beginning of April. The seed is sown broad-cast and roughly harrowed 
in by the henga, or even a bimdle of branches of trees, and in five or sis days the 
young plants spring above the ground. Weeding operations commence within 
about a month from the appearance of the' plant above ground, and have 
to be repeated at least twice, and sometunes oftener. In August the plant has 
generally attained to its full growth, and the cutting commences. IVhen cut 
it is tied into bundles and taken on carts to the place of manufacture, where it is 
weighed in presence of the cultivator. The manager of the factory loses no time 
in having the plant packed into the vats, and the pressure requisite for ferment- 
ation being effected by means of several strong beams tightly fastened down 
between posts fixed into the opposite walls of the vats, and water being applied, 
the process of steeping commences. 

The first process, or the steeping of flie plant, continues from eleven to fifteen 
hours, according to the temperature prevailing at the time. 
Thus one day and one night have been occupied in cutting, 
leading and steeping the plant. The second process consists in beating the fermented 
„ ..Vi, water and separating the fecula. The plant having been 

Separation of the fecula. m ^ “ 

Sufficiently steeped, the water therefrom is drawn into a 

lower vat, and by the aid of coolies (who beat the water with sticks) the separa- 
tion of the particles of colour is brought about. This process in fine weather 
occupies two to three hours. The third process is boiling the fecula. In the 
course of this process, during the second day, the water is drawn off from the 


Steeping. 


t Agra Exhibition Catalogue, 1867. 


Filling the framee. 


Pressing the dye. 
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lower vat, leaving the dye dejiosited at the bottom, from which it is conducted 
ill e. drain to the boiler. Here no time shoidd be lost 
in bghting the boiler furnace, care being taken that 
the colour be well stirred in the boiler until the boiling is considered sufficient. 
These operations generally occupy five to six hours from the time of lighting 

Collecting the dye. fourth process consists in cooling and 

collecting the dye. Below the boiler (and roofed over) 
is a large shallow vat, in which (a few inches from the bottom) rests a frame- 
work of bambu, over which is stretched a stout sheet. When the boiling has 
been concluded, the contents of the boiler are drawn off into this cooling vat, 
the water being drained off under the bambus, and the now thickened dye 
remaining on the sheet. The fifth process consists in 
filling the frame with the dye, and pressing the same by 
means of screws. As soon as it has become quite cool, the sheet is unfastened at 
the far end and sides, and the whole of the colour drawn together to facilitate its 
removal. This is then taken in buckets and put into perforated boxes or frames, 
inside of which strong cloth has been previously placed to prevent any of the dye 
escaping from the holes by which the water trickles out when pressure is applied. 

The sixth process is pressing the dye. The mass of colour 
now filled into the frames (12 inches) in a liquid state is 
compressed down to about 3^ inches by means of screws. After remaining 
pressed down for some hours, until all the water has escaped, the screws are all 
unloosed, and the dye, now comparatively firm, and forming a slab of 3^ inches in 
thickness is cut into cakes of 3^ inches square. The cakes having been thus cut 
are placed upon an open bambu framework, fitted in stages, in a house from 
which the wind is carefully excluded. This precaution is rendered necessary 
from the tendency which indigo has to crack and fall to pieces if allowed to dry 
rapidly. Indigo when presenting a sound and uncracked appearance in the 
chests, when exposed for sale in Calcutta, will find a much readier market than 
it would have met with had the cakes been allowed to crack and crumble. 
When the cakes have dried sufficiently, the assortment of the colours may then 
be made. The indigo cakes are then packed into chests according to the 
assortment, and a specimen cake is kept from each chest and placed in the 
box of samples, with the nmnber of the chest attached, and the whole is then 
sent to the Calcutta market. The facilities for irrigation being intimately 
connected with the production of the more valuable crops have next to be 
considered. 

Irrigation is extensively practised from wells (chdhi), tanks and rivers (d6i), 
and canals {nahari.) The following statement shows 
the irrigated area of each parganah divided into the 


Irrigation. 
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ihree classes abovementioned, and the relative importance of each mode of irri- 
gation in each parganah : — 



Towards the Jumna and Ganges, and along their high bank, the depth of 

Water-lcTcl. surface is from 50 to 60 feet, whilst in 

portions of the interior of the district it is only from 16 
to 18 feet. Except in the khddira of the rivers, and close to the canals, water is 
nowhere very near the surface, whilst at the same time it is not so far below as to 


prevent the formation and use of temporary earthen M'ells. The driest portions of 
the district are the parganahs of Khair and Atrauli, on the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and of these the portions nearest to the high bank of those rivers are particularly 
dry. The same rvde holds good generally— “ that on or near the watershed, 
and consequently the highest part of the Duab, water is comparatively near the 
surface and the sub-soil is generally firm, while as the two rivers are approached 
the water-level sinks, the sub-soil becomes loose and sandy, and wells are made 
with difficulty and expense.” Mr. W. H. Smith notices that in Iglas, which lies 
nearer the Jumna than Hathras, the water is generally farther from the surface 
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ihau in the latter tahsil, though the average irrigation capability is very good. 
For these reasons it is difficult to give the average depth of the level of the 
water from the surface of the ground in this district, but from 20 to 30 feet 
may be considered a fair approximation to the fact. 

From the imperfection of the records, it is not easy to give the areas 


Increase in irrigation. 


irrigated during the last settlement, but Mr. Smith, from 
the existing data for Hathras and Mursan, estimates a 


total irrigated area at last settlement amounting to 506,485 acres, and an 
umrrigated one of 332,642 acres, in the proportions of 60 and 40 per cent, of the 


cultivated area respectively. The irrigated area, according to the records of the 


recent settlement, amounts to 648,815 acres, with an unirrigated area of 248,357 


acres, as shown above, or 72‘3 and 27*7 per cent, on the cultivated area respec- 
tively. From these figures it would appear that irrigation has increased by 
142,330 acres, or 28 per cent. The cost per acre of irrigation under each class 
is a much debated point. Some officers think that canal irrigation is cheaper 
than well irrigation, whilst others hold the opposite view. General experience 


WellB. 


goes to show that home-circle lands (bdra and manjha) 


are usually irrigated from wells, even though canal 
water be available. The coldness of the canal water is supposed to be injurious 
to the tender plants. In the outlying lands (barhd) canal water usually super- 
sedes wells, and always does so in the case of indigo. Most of the wells in the 
district have been constructed by the cultivators themselves. There are over 


51,000 wells, which roughly give an average area watered by each well of 
10-5 acres. Generally speaking, the weUs may be divided into two classes, 
—percolation wells and spring wells. Little dependence can be placed on 
the former, as half a day’s labour will often suffice to exhaust the supply. 
The water in spring wells, where the sot or spring is reached, is practically 
unlimited. The popular classification of wells is, however, into pukka and kuchcha. 
Percolation wells are usually pukka or brickbuilt. Spring wells are of three 
kinds— (1) jpwMa, where the sub-soil to the spring is sandy, and masonry is 
necessary throughout ; (2) gardwari, where the sub-soil is clay, but a layer of sand 
intervenes, and wooden frames are necessary to prevent the walls from falling in ; 
or ajdr ; where wicker-work is used for the same purpose ; (3) kucheka wells, Lde 
of clay throughout. The pukka wells number 11,000, and irrigate some 42 per 
cent, of the wet area irrigated from weUs ; kuchcha wells number 40,000, and 
irrigate the remainder. Comparing percentages with areas, the figures do not 
appear to tally ; but it must be remembered that whereas pukka wells have 
always two laos (buckets) or runs, and sometimes three or four, kuchcha wells 
have rarely more than one. The average area irrigated per run of a pukka well 
is nine to eleven acres, and per kuchcha, well is six to eight acres. As a rule, 
wells can easily be constructed, except in the tracts close to the canal. Irrigation 
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from ponds and tanks only amounts to 10,005 acres, and is confined to a few 
parganahs.* 

The length of the main Ganges Canal running through the district is 48‘62 
miles, and from it 260'12 miles of rajbabas or principal 
distributaries, 49‘5 miles of minor rajbahas, and 487‘62 
miles of small channels {gMs) are fed. In a few places, where the surface drain- 
age has been impeded, and where percolation has taken place, the efflorescence 
of reh along the line of canal has iuci'eased. As a rule, it disappears with efficient 
drainage, and where it does exist, up to the present, the increased facilities for irri- 
gation afforded by the canal more than reimburse the loss caused by reh. The 
following statement, taken from the annual irrigation reports, shows the area, 
according to season, ii’rigated by the Ganges Canal from 1866-67 to 1872-73 in 
each parganah : — 



1 The following table shows the number of masonry and earthen wells and the percentage of 
the cnltiyated area watered from each class of well in Sve tahsils 



Percentage of 
area. 

Earthen. 

Percentage of 
area. 

627 

3,674 

47-3 

640 

4,240 

46 0 

90 

17,342 

91-0 

^ 280 

8,663 

72-0 

680 

2,833 

32-0 
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Year. 

Parqanah. 

*3 

Chandaus. 

Kbair. 

Baraul. 

Morthal. 

Atrauli. 

'o 

w 

Sikandra Bao 

Hathras, 

as 

Ch 

&4 

es 

H 

1868-69. 











Kharif 

673 

1,214 

950 

6,642 

... 

8,598 

26,634 

1,191 

€38 

46 240 

Babi ... 

2,611 

2,611 

3,132 

11,691 

8^ 

16,573 

40,693 

1,993 

3,640 

82,857 

Total ... 

3,184 

3,826 

© 

00 

lO 

18,133 

6 

26,171 

67,232 

3,184 

4,278 

129,097 

1869-70. 



i 

1 







Kharif 

1,612 

1,799 

1,374 

8,369 


12,859 

27,633 

1,093 

1,261 

65,909 

KaUi 

2,415 

2,S63 

1,272 

7,618 


ll,3b2 

32,065 

1,500 

1,330 

69,947 

Total 

3,927 

4,162 

2,646 

15,987 

1 

2 

24,241 

59,698 

2,593 

2,591 

115,847 

1870-71. 











Kharif 

l,ei2 

1,748 

843 

6,359 

... 

8,884' 

22,"63 

1,235 

1,227 

44,371 

liabi 

1,759 

3,276 

1 

1,790 

9,170 

69 

12,864 

85,761 

],6U6 

1,725 

68,010 

Total ••• 

3,571 

6,024 

2,633 

16,529 

69 

21,748 

5S,624j 

2,841 

2,952 

112,881 

1871-72. 









1 


Kharif 

1,185 

1,184 

936 

6,903 


8,760 

! 25,093 

1,343 

793 

46,202 

Babi 

803 

1,064 

i,4ir 

7,702 

2 

9,586 

25.750 

1,204 

249 

47,767 

Total 

1,988 

2,238 

2,353 

14,610 

2 

18,-346 

50,843 

2,547 

1,042 

93,969 

1872-73. 











Kharif 

1,273 

978 

864 

6,666 


7.489 

21,215 

1,072 

• 12 

40,069 

Kabi 

1,548 

1,409 

1,142 

8,503 

••• 

9,026 

26,494 

2,346 

595 

61,063 

Total 

2,82) 

2,387 

2,006 

16,069 

... 

16,615 

47,709 

3,418 

1,207 

91,132 


The following statement shows the character and extent of the cultivation 
Influence of the canal on which water is taken from the canal. Cereals in the 
particular crops. rain, and indigo and cotton in the kharlf, are the prin- 

cipal crops watered from the canal. In a good year for indigo the cultivation 
nearly doubles, falling again with reduced prices. A similar rule seems to hold 
good in regard to cotton ; and owing to the presence of the canal, prices, when 
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renmnerative enough, can always obtain a full proportional supply of the raw 
material from this district: — 


Crops. 

o 

A 

GO 

6 

00 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Crops. 

1869-70. 

6 

00 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Gardens ... 

1,435 

1,267 

1,478 

1,890 

Gram 

4,259 

1,613 

1,489 

2,243 

Sugar-cane 

147 

206 

245 

401 

Other pulses ... 

318 

685 

177 

170 

Wheat 

32,887 

39,4-25 

28,336 

28,998 

Cotton ... 

9,147 

6,307 

2,960 

1,961 

Barley 

21,130 

24,942 

17,144 

17,833 

Other fibres ... 

17 

3 

113 

3 

Bice ... 

2 

619 

676 

695 

Indigo 

38,783 

35,631 

40,776 

36,689 

Other cereals ... 

7,520 

2,157 

565 

751 

Drugs ... 

93 

74 

53 

159 

Fodder ... 

199 

IS 

45 

39 

Oil-seeds ... 

... 

9 

4 

>*• 


The district has suffered, in common with the rest of the Upper Dudb, from 
hailstorms and droughts. The first great drought 
Droughts. that is still remembered is that of 1783-84. It was felt 

very severely in the district, and the sites of many villages are pointed out that 
were devastated during the chalisa (1840 Sambat). Many died from starvation 
and others emigrated. For the previous two years the rains had been unfavour- 
able and the produce very scanty. The famine year itself opened with an entire 
absence of rain in Asarh and Sawan (June to August). Then Bhddon came and 
clouds appeared, but no rain. The land remained unploughed, and the full force 
of the calamity fell at once upon those portions of the Duab that were most 
distant from the rivers. About the middle of September the rains began and 
fell with such regularity that seed which had lain in the ground for two years, is 
said to have germinated. In 1803-04 and 1805-06 there were scarcities from a 
want of rain, the prevalence of hailstorms, and the disturbed state of the country, 
as no one knew whether he should be able to reap the crop that he had sown or 
should be obliged to leave it to another. In 1806-07 no rain fell until the l5th 
August, and no steady rain set in until the 4th of September.^ The distress con- 
tinued to be felt to such a degree that in February, 1808, Government granted 
remissions to aU except the great zamindars, at the rate of three annas in the 
rupee.^ In September, 1808, there was still want of rain, and serious conse- 
quences were apprehended, as only one good shower had fallen during the previous 
month. The district participated in the droughts between 1813 and 1837. 

^ Board’s Becords, 26tb Julf, 1806, No. 8. ^ Ibid, SCth Febroary, 1808, No. 1; 25th 

August, 1808, No. 48. 
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X'^rifing m 1826, the Collector represented that the preceding rain crop was very 
^oor in Aligarh, and had been the source of great loss. The district had not had 
is good shower for six months, and many of the cultivators had emigrated. The 
'Obllector estimated that the cultivation of the cold- weather crops had fallen off by 
8,000 bighas. “ Though the crops on the irrigated lands looked flourishing, yet 
the fields not under the influence of wells gave no room for hope of a tolerable 
harvest.” 

In 1837 the chaurdnawe famine occurred, so called from 1894 Samhat, the 
corresponding year of the Hindd calendar. It is the year from which, ttndl the 
mutiny, most of the poorer classes used to reckon their time, and to which they 
referred all their misfortunes. The mutiny has since taken the place of the 
chaurdnawe Ml. In June, 1837, there was a shower of rain, but none fell in 
this district in July or August, and very little in September. The price of 
food-grains rapidly rose, crime increased and immense numbers of people flocked 
into the district from Hajputfiua. Belief works were opened, but still the dis- 
tress lasted for nearly a whole year ; and to add to the sufferings of the people 
cholera broke out amongst the low Musalmdn population who lived on inferior 
meat. It is a curious fact that both in 1837 and 1856 easterly winds prevailed, 
and meat became bad in an abnormally short space of time. The suffering 
was intense, and far greater than that felt in 1860-61, when the introduction 
of the canal to a certain extent removed the ever-impending dread of starva- 
tion in seasons of drought. The influence of the canal was more clfearly seen in 
1868-69, when the returns showed 59 per cent, of the cultivated area as irri- 
gated, and of this 129,088 acres got their water from the canal, and three- 
fourths of this area were under food-grains. Still the drought waa very 
injurious to tracts like Khair and Atrauli which Were unprotected hgr canals 

i868-«» and scanty rains of July,, 

1868, a less breadth than Usual of food-crops- waa sown, 
and the produce on dry lands was stunted and withered. The- rain in Septenr- 
ber was of the utmost benefit in securing the spring sowings in qnarters whero 
irrigation was defective j but the autumn crop was too far gone for recovery, 
and the farmers showed their sense of the imminent danger of famine' by 
pbnting carrots in every available spot round the- wells. Towards the close 
of the year 1868 great fears Were entertained for the spring crops. The l<mg 
drou^t which intervened between the September storms and the middle of 
January, 1869, rendered it generally impessiblo to sow on any lands that were 
without means of irrigation ; still, so beneficial were the effects of the cold- 
weather showers when they did arrive that not less than seven-eighths of an 
average crop was expected. The want of fodder was very pressing and far- 
mers were obliged to supplement the usual food for cattle with the leaves of tha 
hhbul tree. This was of course mitigatetl by the cold-n-eathpr rain 
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In respect of the grain traffic, the official reports from this district give no 
^figures, but observations, here and there, indicate that the course of trade was 
much the same as elsewhere in the Northern Dudb, and the market no less 
sensitive. On the 18th September, the Collector informed Government that fhe 
heavy rain down country had checked exports. But on the 25th idem it was 
said that the prices of grain were kept up by the exports to the Panjab, thus 
showing that the current had immediately turned westwards. In the middle 
®f October, the exports slackened and prices fell, only to rise again in November, 
when the prospects of the rabz looked extremly bad. Generally it may be said 
regarding the grain trade that large supplies were attracted to the important mart 
of Hathras. Thence, to September, 1868, the export was eastwards. In Sep- 
tember, October, and November grain was sent westwards and southwards, but 
chiefly to native states. With the beginning of 1869 the great drain for fhe 
Panjab commenced, though the Collector says that he saw at the close of 1868 
dispatches lying on the Hathras railway station, and destined both for Jalandhar 
and Jabalpur. Prices were considerably lowered by the spring harvest in 
April. They soon, however, rose again, and the Collector did not expect a 
decline until favourable rain should fall. But it seems more probable that 
the demand elsewhere ruled the market than that the ouGlook of the local 
agriculture was thought precarious. The rains of 1869 were in due time and 
abundant ; a slight break occurred in August, 1869, but it was followed by 
magnificent showers all over the district. Still there was no decline in prices, 
on the contrary wheat was as dear in the autumn of 1869 as it had been in the 
winter of 1868.” 


Prices during the season of scarcity. 
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The weed baiturdi.. 


The prices given are those ruling during the last week of the month, as given 
m Mr. Henvey’s report. 

Tahsil Hdthras is infested with the weed called haisurdi. The roots of this 
plant are said to penetrate the soil to a depth of twenty 
feet or more, so that where it once takes possession 
of the soil it is in effect ineradicable. The rains seem to keep it down, and in-, 
the case of the kharif crop it entails little ihconvenience ; but immediately after- 
the conclusion of the rainy season, wherever it has taken root, it completely covers- 
the ground, and from a distance looks like a dense green cultivated crop. Gbn*^ 
stant cutting is the only remedy, and this must be done three or four times dur- 
ing the gro-wth of a rabi crop. The weed generally grows so thickly that the 
operation of cutting requires much more labour and time than ordinary weed- 
ing, and cultivation therefore, where the weed abounds, is expensive. Opinions 
as to its ultimate effect on the crop are various. Some assert that it materially 
diminishes produce, some deny this ; my own view is that it is a matter of 
industry only.^ When it is cut as often as it emerges from the soil, and is never 
allowed to grow high enough to incommode the rising crop, it has very little, 
(if any) deleterious effect on the produce. When the cultivation has been careful, 

I have seen the very finest and richest crops on JatWdi-infested land on the 
other hand, where husbandry is lax and the weed is allowed to make head, 
the crop naturally grows up thin and poor. Its worst characteristic is its 
tendency to spread. It is now common in numbers of villages, which, at the 
tiTTift of last settlement, were not affected.” Baimrdi and, to the south-west, 
Mns are the greatest enemies to good cultivation that are to be met with ia 
these Provinces. 

At the commencement of British rule the surface of the country was covered ' 
with large tracts of jungle, principally of dh&k ( Butea 
frondosa ). These have generally given way before in- 
creasing cultivation, and what remains is fast disappearing. In fact, with the 
exception of a preserved tract in Chandaus belonging to the Pisawa zamindars, , 
there is now little dhdk jimgle, and there are few trees of any size or value in any, 
part of the district. The total area under groves, such as mango and other frmt 
trees &c., is 5,676 acres, of which nearly one-half is in Gangiri and Sikandra 
Rao. There are few districts which have such a bare appearance, and nohe 
where more efforts should be made to induce the people to plant trees. This ha* 
been partially attained by the Government allowing a remission of revenue for 
lands under groves as long as they are maintained ; and no doubt in a few years 
we may expect some improvement in this direction. The principal plantation 
trees are nlm, mango, jdman, pipal, h&bul, maMa, fard$, and her. Sdl and the 

better sorts of timber for building purposes are imported^ 

■ ~~ > Mr, W. a Smith. 
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The building materials of the district are brick and block kunknr ; there is aot 

„ . stone. Block kunkur costs about a rupee per hundred 

Building msterula, so. , . - r r 

cubic feet to quarry, and eight annas per hundred cubic- 
feet per mile to transport. Bricks, the smaller size, Rs. 150 to 200 per lakh. 
The larger size {gumban^ Es. 500 to 800. per hundred thousand. , Kunkur 
lime is worth about ten rupees per hundred maunds ; kunkur fur roads, 24 to 32' 
annas for digging IQD mounds, and the transport per inile is about the agma as. 
for block kunkur.^ Kunkur quarries exist in considerable nunijbers aU over the- 
district. Boad; kunkur can be laid down on the side of the road at a cost of about 
Rs. 225 per. mile of twelve feet wide and six inches deep. Mm karis or joists, 
sell at a rupee each ; mango, and the like at Rs. 18 a score ; and /qr<f*, 

i^pd bt^ at Rs. 8 a score. 


PART lit. 


Inhabitants of the Distbict; 

T^e first census took place in- 1847, and gives a total population of 739,35ft 
Census of 1847 . souls, or 455 to the square mile. There were 651,792? 

Hindus, of whom 336,150 were engaged in occnpationa 
unconnected with agriculture. The Musalnians numbered 87,564 souls, of whoim 
21,880 were engagedin cultivation.. The villages numbered 1,964, of which,l,895, 
were inhabited ; and of these 1,782. had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 106 had 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and there were seven towns containing more than 5,000- 
inhabitants, viz., Harduaganj, 5,942 ; Sasni, 5,524 j Patti Umda Begam (Sikan-. 
dra Rao), 7,195 jAhmadnagar, 6,740 jAtrauh, 12,722; Hathras, 22,903; and Koil, 
36,181. The town population therefore numbered 97,207 souls, or 11-7 per cent, 
of the total population, whilst in the whole district the agricultural population 
amounted to less than one half the total number of inhabitants. 

This enumeration was followed by the regular census taken in 1852 anc^ 
Cental of 1853 . reported in 1853, which showed a total population of 

1,134,565, or 527 souls to the square mile. There were 
1,013,374 Hindds, of whom 502,513 were cultivators ^ and 121,191 were Musal.. 
mkaa, of whom 29,522 were agriculturists. There were only fourteen villages 
added to the district in. the interval between 1847 and 1852, and this will not 
account for the great difference in the results. Mr. J. Hutchinson, who con- 
ductedthe census of 1 852, declaresthe enumeration of 1847 ‘'to be totaUy incorrect,, 
and no dependence can be placed upon it” Subsequent fsnumerations would 
lead <me to suppose thal; he was right in his estimate, for though Mdrahra and 
fwshlkna were transferred to Eta between 1852 and 1865, and deducting their. 
population the figures for Aligarh should be 1,026,690, or 516 to the square, 
mile, the oensus taken in 1865 more nearly approacheg the total given in 1852 
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than that given in 1847. The relative popnlatian of the villages remain nearly 
the same, bat the number of towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants has increased 
from eight in 1847, to twelve in 1852, by the inclusion of JaMli, Tappal, Khair, 
Shahgarh, Mursdn, and M&rahra, whilst Harduaganj and Ahmadnagar were 
excluded. The urban population in 1852 was 153,463 souls, or 13'5 per cent, of 
the total number of inhabitants, whilst the proportion of agriculturists remained 
about the same. 


The census of 1865 shows the total population at 926,588, giving 498 souls to 


Csnsna of 1865. 


the square mile. The distribution according to sex, age, 
religion, and occupation of the Hindu and Musalm&n 


population may be briefly shown as follows 



In addition to the above, there were 484 persons employed in the railway, 
566 in militaiy occupations, and 166 Europeans and Eurasians. The number of 
villages is given at 1,799, of which 1,025 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 166 
}iad between 1,000 and 5,000, and only eight towns existed with more than 5,000 
inhabitants, viz,, Mnrs&n, Tappal, Jalali, Harduaganj, Sikandra Eao, AtrauH, 
H&thras, and Hoil. The decrease between 1853 and 1865 amounts to ten 
pent., and is wholly inexplicable. 

The census of 1873 gives the total population at 1,073,333, or 547 persons 
_ . to the square mile. Of these, 955,121 were Hihdds, 

veosos OX loi3, i-iwnn ^ ^ 

117,911 were Musalmans, 339 were non-Asiatics, and 62 
were Native Christians. There were 1,7 50 villages, giving an average of 0*9 villages 
to each square mile, and 613 inhabitants to each village. The actual classificatioa 
of villages showed 422 with less than 200 Inhabitants, 693 with between 200 
and 500, 411 with between 500 and 1,000, 168 having from 1,000 to 2,000^ 
47 having from 2,000 to 5,000, and nine above 5,000. These last include the 
towns mentioned in 1865, with the addition of Bijaigarh or Gambhira. Hie 
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Mtdementr recOTd* give the average area in acres of the villages in each tahsil 
as follows : — Koil, 639 ; Iglas, 604 ; Atrauli, 737 ; H4thras, 481 ; Sikandra 
Eao, 853 ; and Khair, 922. The next table ^ves the population, divided into 
agriculturists and those following other occupations ; and the succeeding table 
shows the details of population for each parganah according to sex, age, and 


religion, from the census returns of 1872. 


Beligion. 

Land-owners. 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturistSi 

I 

Total. 

\ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mate. 

^ Female. 

Mate. 

Female. 

Bindtis 


10,523 

325,189 

184,840 

378,022 

1 244,198 

616,561 

43 9, 55a 

Mnaalmdoa ... 

1.745 

1,903 

10,796 

9,245 

49,115 

45,105 

61,656 

66,255 

Christians 

14 

15 

•“ 

i 

32 

IS 

46 

so 

Total, u 

14,109 

13,443 

235,985 

194,085 

327,169 

289,318 

577,263 j 

496,845 



Hindis. 

Muhajumadak and otbbss- 

NOT HINDU, 

tOTM., 

Forganah. 

Dp to IS years. 

Adults, 

Up to IS years 

Adults, 

■ 
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pH 



Koil 

34,458 

28,462 

62,594 

45,647 

6,382 

5,883 


10,053 

104,215 

89,94& 

Baranli ... 

1,967 

1,575 

2,591 

2,458 

249 

217 


285 

5,117 

4,535 

Maithal ... 

6,8i6 

4,678 

7,766 

7,004 

349 

314 


446 

14,516 

12,342 

nikandra Rao 

25,967 


37,133 

31,476 


2,518 

4,035 

3,928 

70,035 

68,829 

Akrabad .. 

12,987 

10.362 

17,921 

15,628 

1,675 

1,499 

2,433 

2,242 

35,016 

29,731 

Gorai 

9,929 


14,598 

12,561 

609 

484 


735 

25,979 

21,848. 

Hasangarh ... 

13,724 

10,777 


17,910 


658 

■KiE 

1,033 

36,460 

30,378 

Gangiri 

14,709 

11,861 

19,269 

17,485 

2,998 

2,635 

3,920 

3,850 

40,896 

35,831 

Atranli ... 

16,088 


21,460 

19,53 1 

2,201 

2,012 

3,134 

3,172 

42,883 

37,764 

Hathras ... 

30,755 

25,551 

47,411 

41,970 

2,998 

2,543 

4,635 

3,971 

85,799 

74,036. 

Marsan ... 

9,336 

7,844 

14,444 

I2,42> 

727 

606 

1,113 

■Rim 

25,620 

21,876 


12,352 

9,698 

16,769 

16,432 


885 


1,363 

31,431 

27,378 

Cbandans ... 

7,984 



9,886 

784 

689 


966 

20,666 

18,033 

Shaic 

14,680 

11,974 

21,297 

19,039 

1,092 

948 

1,662 

l,SS» 


33,320 

Total ... 

210,632 

171,218 

304,929 

268,342 

24,720 

21,891 

36,982 

84, 384j 677,263 

495,846 


■ _ ■ ■ I n. — , , , — — I - 

The number of Hindu males was 515,561, or 54'0 per cent, of the entire 


Sindu population ; Hindu females number 439,560, or 46‘0 per cent.; Musal- 
TvWbi males, 61,656, or 52-3 per cent, of the entire Musalm&n population ; 
ivud Mnsalrn An females, 66,255, or 47‘7 per cent. The percentage of Hindus 
on the total population is 89'0, and of Musalmdns is ll'O, or one MosalmStt 
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Infirmities. 


to every nme Hindis. The percentage of males in the total popnlation is 53*S, 
and of females is 46'2, whilst the divisional percentages are 54’0 and 46*0 
respectively. 

The statistics relating to infjrmities show that in 1872 amongst the total 
populatitjn of the district there were 83 insane per- 
sons (35 females), or 0'7 per 10,000 of the population; 
€2 idiots (13 females), or 0*6 per 10,000 inhabitants; 167 deaf and dumb (53 
females), or 1-6 per 10,000 ; 3,222 blind (1,634 females), or 30'0 per 10,000 ; 
and 240 lepers (23 females), or 2*2 per 10,000. The statistics of age were first 
collected in 1872, and exhibit the following^ results 
for the Aligarh district. The table gives the number 
of Hindus and Mtisalm^ns according to sex at difierent ages, with the percent- 
age on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring to the 
total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex 
distinction : — 


Ages. 

Hindis. 

MngAiJiiNS 

Total Populatioit. 

S 

3 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 
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Males. 

Percentage on total 
population . 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
popolatlon. 

tip to 1 year ... 

28,393 

6>5 

26,371 

60 

3,331 

54 

3,325 

6-9 

#1,777 

5-6 

29,696 

8-9 

Between 1 and 6... 

78,432 

15'4 

70,786 

16-1 

9,224 

14-9 

3,851 

15-7 

88.664 

16*3 

79,649 

16-0 


6 and 

74,691 

144 


12 5 

8,768 

14-2 

7,126 

12-6 


14-4 

62,166 

12-6 


12 and 20... 

87,866 

grgq 

70,660 

)6 1 


16-8 

9,643 

17-I 

98,280 

170 


16-1 


20 and 30... 

93,842 

18-2 

64,113 

19‘l 

11,666 

18-9 

10,768 

19-1 

105,619 

18-2 

94,894 

19-1 


30 and 40*we 

7t),0l4 

13-5 

58,931 

13-4 

8,162 

13-2 


12 9 

78,185 

IS.*) 

66,226 

133 


40 and 60... 

44,166 

8-6 

37,864 

86 

■MS 

8 2 

4,h68 

8-2 

49,267 

86 

42,534 

8-5 


SO and 60... 

24,855 

4-8 

23,074 

6 2 

3,080 

4 9 

2,834 

5'0 

27,936 

4-8 


69 

Abore 

60... 

12,403 

2 4 

12,782 

2-9 

1,888 

3*0 

1,761 

3’1 

14,291 

2‘4 

14,484 

a-9 


The proportion of Hindu males under 12 to the total Hindu population is 


35*4 per cent., and of Hindu females is 34'6 ; amongst Musalm&is the percent- 
ages are 34'6 and 34*3 respectively. Taking the quinquennial periods up tb 15 
years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, the percentage of both sexes 
to the total population is 18-9, 11'8, and 9-1 respectively; or taking females only, 
the numbers are 19'6, 11’4, and 7-9 per cent. Here, as all throughout the divi- 
sion, females are slightly in excess of males in the first period, and considerably 
below them in the other two. In the third period males show lO'l to 7*9 
females. This is no doubt due to the systematic concealment of the females of 
a marriageable age. Again, taking the total population of the same sex and 
religion, only the proportion of Hindu males of the ages of 10 to 13 to all th» 
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Hindd males is 5't-, Bftd of Hindu females to all Hitldii females is only 4’S i 
whilst Musalmans show 5‘4 and 4’4 respectively. FrOiii the ages of 13 to 2() 
the proportion of Hindi! males to the total of the same sOx and religion is 1^ 
per cent., and of Hindd females is 15'2 per cent., whilst Musalnians show 16 
and 16‘3 per cent. These results support the conclusion that the enumeration 
of females from ten to fifteen years of age is defective. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 955,121 souls, amongst thB 
four great classes, we have 148,249 Brahmans (67,550 
^*’***' females), 88,414 Rajputs (38,900 females), 53,544 

Baniyas (24,999 females), and the great mass of the inhabitants included id 
‘the other castes’ of the census returns, which number 664,914 souls, ofwhoni 
^ ^ 308,095 are females. Amongst the Brdhmans,- 24,393^ 

belong to the great Gaur subdivision,- 8,299 aref 
San&dhs, 7,488 are Saraswats, l,22fi Kanaujiyas, and the remainder arei 
unspecified in the census returns, or belong to minor subdivisions^ ^6 Gaurs 
connect their name with the«anoient kingdom of Gaur in Bengal, and say 
that they came to the Upper Duab to assist Baja Janamejaya in his great 
snake-sacrifice, and, like the Tagas, received agraurt of lands in return for their 
services. The Mahabhirata opens with as accoimt of the snake-sacrifice per-- 
formed by Janamejaya m revenge for the death of his father, Parikshit, who had; 
been bitten by a snake- Janamejaya subsequently killed a Brahman, and-in e:q)ia— 
tion of this crime, amongst other austerities, he listened to the recital of the* 
Mahibharata by Vais4rap»yana, af pupil of Vyasa. Some time afterwards a dis- 
pute as to the -ritual to be observed in certain cases arose betweeir the Raja and 
the Brahman, and the’ former perished in consequence of the eurse pronounced' 
upon him by the enraged priest.* The story of the immigration from Bengal- 
is too improbable to*- be accepted. The Gaurs woidd have to pass through the- 
country of the Jajhotiya and Kanaujiya Brahmans, where* now hardfy a trace of' 
them is to be found, and- they are almost c«ifined< to* the Meerut Divusioa and the* 
adjacent districts of Kbhilkhand. Gaur, too, was only madfe the capital of Bengah 
a.8hort time before the Mussdman invasion, and the present tribes of Gaur Brah- 
mans, Tagas, and Rajputs were settled here long before Mahmud ever left Ghazni.. 
There can be little doubt but that the name is connected with Gauda or* 
Ganra (now called Gonda), a subdivision of the district of Uttara Kosala hn 
Oudh, lying to the south of the Rapti (RAwati). The ancient cily of Srivastii 
» said in the Puranas to be in Gkiuda, and moderm research identifies Sr4- 
vasti with Sahet-mahet, 12 miles from* Balr4mpur in the Gonda district.*- 
Sr&vasti was the seat of a powerful, dynasty of the solar race who ruled unti£ 
the fourth century, when they appear to have fallen amid the general disso- 
lution of the eastern kingdoms. About the beginning of the Christian era. 


Visb. Pnr., IV , 16a. 


* Arch. Snr., I., 330 ; Besmes’ Elliot,!, I OIL 
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religious differences may have led to die emigration of the Brahmans and 
others from the Gaurian kingdom, for we know that fierce disputes raged 
between the Buddhists and the followers of the old law about that time, and 
that at the same time the Gaurians settled in the Upper Dudb. There are a. 
few Gautam Brahmans who say that they belong to the Maithila division. The 
Sanddhs are a branch of the Kanaujiyas, and intermarry with both Kananjiyas 
and Gaurs. As landholders they form, cultivating communities, and are good, 
agriculturists, and, as a rule, do not claim or expect favour in rent. The 
Saraswats are those who come from the sacred river Saraswati or Sarsuti im 
the Panjab. Brahmans altogether form an important portion of the proprie-- 
tary body in this district, and they own 244 villages, with an area, of 113,57.6* 
acres. 

Amongst the Rajpiits the following clans are the most important : — Jddbm 
(36,423), Chauhdn (15,408), Kirar (9,352), Pundir (6,125), Janghdra (3,490)^. 
Bargujar (^429), Gahlot (3,085), Surajbansi (1,160), Bhdl (1,009), Bais (948),. 
Panwar (952), Gaharwar (905), Rahtor (801), Tomar (749), Sikharwar (354), 
Gaur (459), Jaiswdr (490), Bachhal, Bangar, Barkhar, Bharadwaj, Chandelj 
Ohhonkar, Dhdkra, Gautam, Joliya, Kachhwaha, Porach, Parwal, Mandwal, 
Khajuniya, Raghubansi, Raikwar, Solankbi, Sengar,and Tanak. The remainder 
are unspecified. The Jadons belong to the Bagri or inferior division of the- 
tribe, and are not on an equality with the Jddons of Jewar in Bulandshabr and 
those of the native state of Karauli, The principal landed proprietors of this- 
tribe are the talukadars of Somna in this district^ and Awa Misa in the Muttra- 
district, noticed hereafter under the principal families of the district* The- 
Jddons claim descent from Sri Krishna, and through him from Yddu of th®- 
Lunar race* Those living in this district trace their origin to Mifttra and Bate-- 
ear, wl^cethey spread over all the neighbouring country. They are now most 
numerous in tahsil Koiland in parganahs Akrabad, Sikandra, Atrauli, Gorai, Hasan-^ 
garb, and Khair.. Many, however, belong to the pure Yadava race, mid an account 
of them will be found under Muttra. The Chhonkars or (Ihonkars claim descent 
from the Karauli Jddons, but common report makes them a spurious brandh 
dwived from the marriage of a Jadon and a dwkri or female servant. The 
Chauhdns are scattered all over the district, but are the prevailing clan in 
Khair, (lhandaus, and MorthaL Bhupdl Singh of Khair, the head of the oka 
in this district, was hanged for rebellion in the mutiny. They claim descent 
from Raja Sangat, the great-grandson of Chdhara Dera, the brother of Prithirdj^ 
one of whose numerous progeny settled in Khair. The Chanhdn clan will ba 
noticed at length under the Mainpnri district. Kirdrs are a numerous 
and, though numbered amongst Bajpnts, are held to be of very inferior rank» 
They are good cultivators, but as proprietors they have lost more than half 
tbmr villages daring the last settlement. They ckim to be a branch ef 
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the J&dons, and say that they came from the west, and are descendants of one 
Kunwar or Karauli Pal. They have occupied villages in this and the Mainpuri 
district since the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Pundirs, also called Purirs, form an important clan, and in this district 
are more prosperous than any other of the old Rajpiit clans. The Jangharas give 
the derivation of their name a.s jang (war) and dAdm (hungry), or those who hunger 
after war ; hut their enemies say that they might as well derive the name from ^jang' 
and ‘ hdra’ (worsted), those who were overcome in war. , The Bargiijars have 
been noticed under the Bulandshahr district. Gahlots are one of the thirty-six 
royal tribes, and formerly held large possessions in this district. This clan 
^ is divided into two great branches, the Sisodhiya and 

Ahdriya. The branch in this district is the Sisodhiya, 
which is the same as that to which the Rtina of Udepur or Mewar, the premier 
Raja of Rajputana and the “sim of the Hindus,” belongs. Tod^ devotes a large 
portion of his first volume to the annals of the Gahlots of Mewar. The Gah- 
lots are of the Solar race, and trace their descent from Lava, the eldest son of the 
deified hero Rama. They emigrated from Oudhand settled at Dwarka in Gujrat, 
and on their expulsion from thence settled in Mew4r and changed their name 
to Gahlot. One branch made the town of Ar or Ahar, in the valley of the pre- 
sent capital of Udepur, their chief seat, and were hence called Ahariyas, whilst 
another branch settled in Sisodha on their expulsion from Chitor, and foxmded 
the present house of Mew^r. The origin of the name Gahlot is said to be in 
this wise: on the expulsion of the clan from Gujrat, the queen Pushp4vati 
alone escaped the sack of the capital (Balabhi), where her husband, the celebrated 
SilMitya, was slain. This evenU happened in 523 A.D. The queen fled to a 
cave in the hills and was there delivered of a son, whom she named Guha or 
the cave-born. His descendant Bappa seized on Chitor in 727 A.D., and founded 
the Gahlot dynasty of Mewar, who subsequently removed to Udepur. The 
Persian historians make Naushizad, son of Naushirwan, or Maha Banu, daugh- 
ter of Yezdijird, the source of the present Sisodhiya line.® The Gahlot prince 
of Chitor married the sister of Prithir&j, and it is to this connection is due the 
presence of Gahlots in the Upper Duab. They all say that they came to assist 
the Chauhan prince of Dehli in his numerous wars, and that in reward he gave 
them over the lands of the Meos and the Dors. Chand Bardai mentions Gobind 
Bao, Gahlot, as one of Prithir&j’s auxiliaries. The Bulandshahr Gahlots say that 
they settled near Dasna under Raja Khuman at an early period. A long 
inscription in a math behind the temple of Acbalesvara on mount Abu, bearing 
date 1286 A.D., speaks in high praise of the liberal race of Guhila, so early 
had the name been fixed. But here Guhila is made the son of Vappaka, and 

* Madras Edition, I., I7S-56I. « Thomas’s Prinsep, U. T., 852. Their enemies say that 

the correct derivation is from gahla, a slave girl. * Tod, I,, 198. 
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it is said that the name Gnhila “ is attached to the princes who have been 
bom in his race.” Some say that the Guhila Rajputs are distinct from the 
Gahlots, and this may be due to a branch formed by this Guhila, son of 
Bappu, the conqueror of Chitor. 

The Bhals are noticed under the Bulandshahr district. The Bhattis or 
Jaiswdrs also call themselves a branch of the J&don stock. They came from 
Jaisahnir, and many of them have become Musalmdns in this and the neigh- 
bouring districts. They say, as usual, that they came here in the time of 
Prithiraj ; in fact this era is quite as common in the district as ‘ the Norman 
Conquest’ is in England. The Porach clan formerly possessed DaryApur, 
HAthras, Mendu, and Husain, but all have now passed out of their hands. They 
are old settlers in the district, and were contemporaries of the Dors and Meos 
before the MusalmAn conquest. The returns of 1872 show only 82 Dors in 
this district, which once ‘ almost entirely’ belonged to them. None of the other 
Bajpdt clans require any particular notice here. Altogether Rajputs still 
possess 544 villages, with an area of 346,648 acres in this district, in full pro- 
prietary right. 

Baniyas belong to the following subdivisions: — Barahsaini (14,049), 
^ AgarwAl (15,027), Dasa (4,512), JaiswAr (2,684), Ma- 

hesri (3,472), Gaharwal (2,890), Chausaini (2,521), 
KhandelwAl (1,172), Saraugi (1,222), Lohiya, MAhar, Badhpeta, Bishnoi, Ba- 
ranwAI, Ghoi, Rastaugi, <fec., They are an important and wealthy class, and 
have nonv 210 villages, comprising 115,450 acres in this district. They are 
chiefly absentees, following their trades of money-lending and brokerage in the 
principal towns. Before the last settlement they held only 41 villages, and have 
occupied their present position entirely of late years. The AgarwAls claim descent 
firom Raja Ugrasen of Agroha in the Sarsa district of the Panjab. They 
are divided into two great branches, — the Bisa and Dasa. Ugrasen is said to 
have married the daughter of VAsuki, the Rasa of the Nagas, and by her he had 
eighteen sons, of whom, seventeen founded the gots of the AgarwAls, and the 
eighteenth became the guru of the rest. Agroha was destroyed by ShihAb-nd- 
din Ghori. The Dasas of the original stock are desoendants of the concnbines 
of Ugrasen, and are called Kadimi Dasas, to distinguish them from the new 
families of impure origin who adopt the name. They are also called Baja-ke- 
barAdari, from one of their members having obtained the title of Raja in the 
reign of FarmkhsiyAr. The Chausaini or Chanseni is considered rather a low 
caste even amongst Baniyas. They say that they came from Mnttra and are 
descendants of one of the wrestlers of Raja Eans, to whom the ChamArs also 
look up as their progenitor. The Dhnsars are said to have come from RiwAri. 
They are a spurious clan, who assume to themselves the name of Brahman, and 
often that of BhArgava or descendants of the Muni Bhrign. 
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As in other districts, the great mass of the population comes under the head 
of other castes. The following table gives the names 
Other castes. numbers of each of the principal other castes 


found in Aligarh in 1872 : — 


Abar 


1,308 

Habura 


909 

Mathurija 


18 

Aheriva 


7,461 

Hajjatn 

• •• 

22,076 

Meo 

• •• 

SO* 

9 

Abir 

• •• 

26,6’8 

Jat 


89,292 

Mochi 

• •a 

6O5 



9 

Jotiahi 

••• 

834 

Nat 

... 

335 

Baojara 

• at 

3,352 

Julaha 

•aa 

321 

Nnnera 

aaa 

493 

Barha 

■at 

23,183 

Kaohhi 


19,211 

Orb 

• •• 

3,886 

B&ri 


357 

Kaliir 

... 

26,949 

Fatwa 


93 

Beda 

t«t 

66 

Kalal 

• •a 

12,296 

Ramaiya 

• ■• 

46 

Bharbhiinja 

»■• 

1,834 

Kanjar 

••• 

1,139 

Biwdri 

... 

554 


• a* 

4,125 

Kayatb 

aaa 

8,842 

Sangtarash 


33 

Bbwti 


13 

Khakiob 

aa. 

24,832 

Sunar 

... 

6,918 

^orah 

• •« 

. 173 

Khatik 

aaa 

19,994 

Taga 

aaa 

7 

Cbamar 

• tt 

178,126 

Khattri 

••• 

1,616 

Tamoli 

• *. 

328 

ehhipi 

Ma 

2,709 

Eoli 


85,081 

Tawaif 

•M 

21 

CSiobdar 

• •• 

216 

Eambar 

• a. 

10,520 

Teli 

... 

8,680 

Darzi 

• •• 

6,347 

Eunjara 


318 

Thathera 

... 

144 

Dbanak 

•ee 

467 

Edrmi 

••• 

460 

Aghori 

••• 

663 

Bbobi 

• •• 

13,338 

Lodha 


38,526 

Bairdgi 

..a 

6,089 

Dhnna 

••• 

7,285 

Lobir 


2,068 

Fakir 

• aa 

14 

Bom 

«•« 

»7 

Miumar 

• •• 

1,110 

Qoshain 

... 

2,752 

Gararlya 


32,883 

Mill 

••• 

5,786 

Jogi 

a.. 

6,097 

Gbosi 

••• 

602 

Mallah 


2,159 

Mar^\ari 

aaa 

2» 

Gfijar 

... 

640 

Man! bar 


81 

Mina 

•aa 

496 


The ChamArs are the most numerous, and form the bulk of the labouring popu- 
lation, and even 1 6'5 per cent, of the total population. Some few of them have 
attained to considerable prosperity, but as a rule they are mere serfs of the pro- 
prietor, tied to the soil, and going vrith it on occasions of transfer. In fact no 
sharer will think a partition complete until an adequate number of Chamdrs 
has been allotted to his share in proportion to his interests in the estate. Jdts 
are the most industrious and painstaking of all the cultivating classes. There 
ia a great spirit of rivalry between them and the Eajputs, so that these two castes 
seldom reside in the samevStlage, and if let alone would at once fly at each others* 
throats. In the mutiny “ the old JAt and Bajput feud raged strongly in the 
western portions of the district, and was only stopped by news arriving of the 
&11 of Dehli.” 

The Jdta are deddedly the most powerful amongst these ‘other castes.’ They 
hold amongst them 452 villages as proprietors, and 
belong chiefly to the Tenwa, Thdkurel, Khandiya, and 
Clhdbuk aubdivisioBS. They occupy nearly the whole of the western portion of the 
district. A notice of the clan is given under the Meerut district, and a short sketch 
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of their local history is only necessary here. The Khandiya got prevails in Tappal, 
the ThAkurel in Hasangarh, and the Tenwa in Gorai, Mnrsto, and Hdthras. Tha 
history of the Tenwa got will be found hereafter under the history of the Murs&n 
and Hdthras talukas. The Thakurels of the Hasangarh or Lagaswan parganah, 
say that they came here in 1046 A.D. under Vikrama Thahur, and expelled the 
Jangharas and Kal4rs, whose lands they formed into 54 villages, and held posses- 
sion of these until the British occupation, when very many of the villages fell 
into the hands of the money-lenders. The Khandiya Jdts take their name from 
the village of Khandiya in parganah Tappal, where they settled at a very early 
date, and spread all over the parganah. The Pisdwa taluk&dirs are of the Ch&* 
buk got, and are noticed hereafter. The Jdts in the eastern parganahs ar» 
chiefly those who settled in the district during its usurpation by the Bhartpnr 
Raja, towards the close of the last century. They do not seem to have settled 
and multiplied in the way that the western Jdts have done, and are altogether 
not so prosperous. 

Ahars and Aheriyas are chiefly found in the Atrauli parganah, in the sandy 
tracts towards the Ganges, where they eke out their professional livelihood of 
robbery and cattle-breeding by tilling the land for enough food to support them- 
selves throughout the year, Mr. Smith writes of the Aheriyas : — “ Their 
profession is theft, robbery, or dakaiti, and the Aheriyas of Aligarh are 
notorious in the adjoining districts to which their crimes are mostly confined. 
They form a sort of powerftd secret society, and under the name of cultivators 
are mere robbers and murderers ; and there can be little doubt, whether 
from fear or sympathy, they receive ample support and assistance from 
many of the proprietors of their villages.” Ahi'rs own some ten villages, 
and are pretty numerous in Sikandra Rao and Atrauli. In the former 
tahsil tibey have the character of being fair cultivators, but in Atrauli they 
are said to be idle, lazy and careless. The soil may have something to do 
with this state of things, as in Atrauli it is sandy, and the Ganges khadir 
affords good pasturage for cattle, the breeding of vdiich is the Ahirs’ here- 
ditary oocnpatioB. In Sikandra Rao diere is no waste land, and the peasantry 
must depend upon the cultivation of the soil for their maintenance. Lodhas 
hold 25 villages in Koil, Atrauli, and Akrabad, and seem to have acquired 
the management of their villages during the troubled times of the Marhatts 
supremacy in the last century. Khatbris hold 18 villages. Kddhhis are chiefly 
found in H&thras, Sikandra Rao, and Airanli, and here, as elsewhere, are 
market gardeners. They are few in number in each village, and cultivate the 
small holdings that they possess very highly. The more ffiey work the more 
is exacted from them, whilst with the lazy Gujar and the Aberiya dakait, die 
less they do and the more they make their neighbours afraid of them, the better 
off they are. 
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Garariyas are chiefly found in Sikandra, Koil, and Atrauli. As a rule they 
are sheep breeders, but many villages in this district are altogether cultivated 
by them, and they own one : they make fair agriculturists. Kayaths hold 77 
villages, most of which are hereditary amongst the descendants of former par- 
ganah ofiicials. They held 61 of these villages in 1838. The Lodhas are among 
the best agriculturists in the district, and hold 25 villages as proprietors. They 
are chiefly to be found in Koil, Atrauli, and Akrabad, and assumed the manage- 
ment of their villages during the struggle for life at the close of the last century. 
The Meos, who once owned so much of the land, the Ishmaelites of the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, now have but one village. Bohras, a money-making class, 
vie with their trade-fellows, Baniyas and the usurer Brahmans, in their careful 
money-getting habits. But it would appear that the Brahman money-lender 
is more grasping than either. “ To the power derived from the possession of 
money they add the influence of caste, and some of them have b€«n among the 
largest accumulators of property in the district. As a class they are accused 
of every sort of fraud and chicanery ; and if half the tales told are founded on 
truth, in times not so long past, when there was less careful supervision *ban 
now over the subordinate civil courts, their predecessors must have been a 
curse to the country. They have had most success among the formerly heavily- 
assessed proprietary communities ; and within the last 50 year.s two wealthy 
families have grown up in the south of the district,— one, that of Ganga Bam 
of Kanchirauli among the Jats of Igids; and another, that of Gaj Singh of 
Lakhnau, among the Jats and Porach Th&kurs of Hdthras.” 

The Musalradns in the census returns of 1872 are divided into Shaikhs 
Mus.im4ns. (16,459), Sayyids (4,180), Mughals (1,192), Pathdns 

(15,226), Miwatis (2,040), and unspecified, 78,774. 
Amongst the latter class must be included the great mass of converted Hindus or 
Nan Muslims, who hold 78 villages in the district. Many of them are absentees 
and residents of Bulandshahr, but many also live in the district. The JaMli 
Sayyids are the most noteworthy of their class in the district. Though a aiYiall 
community, they are distinguished by the number of servants that they have 
given to the State. The Sayyids hold 55 villages. Mughals hold only 7 villages, 
Md are of little importance. Shaikhs hold 35 villages, and Pathans are owners 
of 222 villages, many of which are included in the Datauli and Bhikampur 
talnkas. A fakir has one village. The Musalm&ns as a rule are exacting, 
though not absolutely severe landlords, like the money-lenders and the Jadons of 
Awa Misa. They get as much as they can out of their tenants, but help them 
largely in times of scarcity and need. Europeans, or rather Eurasians, hold 21 
villages ; they make good landlords when they look after their villages them- 
selves, but as a rule they are more in the hands of their agents than others. 
The district returns of 1872 showed 123 English, 12 Scotch, 16 Irish, 10 French, 
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and 17 Europeans whose nationality was not specified. There were also two 
Australians, 61 Eurasians, and 62 Native Christians. Few of these are perma- 
nent residents ; the railway brings an ever-changing population from all coun- 
tries- amongst its servants, and the European census above given may not hold 
good for a single year. 

The census of 1872 for the first time has attempted to collect statistics 

„ regarding the occupations of the people. The distribu- 

Occupatious of the people. . » , , . . , 

tion of the population into the two great divisions of 

agriculturists and those following occupations unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil has been sufficiently noticed in the preceding pages. The agricul- 
turists as a body will be described hereafter, and here we have chiefly to speak of 
the subdivision of the non-agricultural classes. The whole population was 
divided for the purposes of the census of 1872 into 'six great classes, each of which 
had several subdivisions, and included all the male adults engaged in the occu- 
pations it represents. The first or professional class embraces all Government 
servants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 4,319 male adults (not less than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom are included 1,296 nprohits or family priests, 1,686 
.pandits, 160 baids or physicians, 376 singers, &c. The second class numbered 
45,965 members, and comprised all males engaged in domestic service, as cooks, 
washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class represents 
commerce, and numbered 22,849, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, 
keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders (1,527), shop- 
keepers (11,934), bankers (375), and all persons engaged in the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c. (4,923). The 
fourth class includes persons possessing or working the land as proprietors 
(8,988), cultivators (146,040), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every 
one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &c., they number 1,974 male 
adults. The fifth class, containing 50,955 members, included aU persons engaged in 
industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manufacture of textile fabrics 
and dress, or articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances. The sixth class contained 76,193 males, including labourers 
and others (67,752), persons of independent means (18), and persons supported 
by the commimity and of no specified occupation (8,423) ; altogether there are 
357,354 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one-half of whom 
belonged to the agricultural population. 

The five municipal towns of the district contain an aggregate population of 
121,168 souls, and besides these there are only four other towns having a popula- 
tion exceeding 5,000, viz., Jalali, Tappal, Mursan, and Bijaigarh, aggregating 
251,53 souls, giving a total town population of 146,321. But in all these towns 
there is a proportion of inhabitants who live by cultivation, and, roughly speaking, 
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the five mrmieipal towns may be said to contain all the non-agricnltnral population 
of the district, and the cultivators who live in the municipal town smay be set 
ofi" against the few artisans and other non-agriculturists of the rural towns. Thus 
the bulk of the population is agricultural ; the only manufacture (indigo) is the 
mere working up of an extensively grown plant, and the only other trade (cotton) 
is nothing more than a carrying trade of agricultural raw materials. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures inhabited by Hindis at 
99,322, whilst Musalmins occupy 14,856, and Christians 
18, or a total of 114,196. This shows 58 enclosures to 
the square mile, and nine persons to each enclosure. The separate houses, their 
character and distribution, are shown as follows ; — 


Class of boose. 

Hindiiia. 

H 

HHABITED B 

ID 

a 

1 

1 

s 

T 

a 

•a 

1 

o 

Total. 

4 

>a 

a 

o 

si 

II 

K 

Built with skilled labour 

«• 

ST,S28 

9,876 

16 

S4,4ao 

121,963 

Ditto unskilled labour 

• e« 

165,770 

21,S49 

7 

187,02& 

951,145 

Total 

••• 

187,598 

24,185 

as 

211,446 

1,078,108 


This return gives 107 houses to the square mile, and five inhabitants 
to each house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses 
in the total population is only 11’3 per cent., whilst the divisional average 
is 10‘2 per cent., showing a low standard of comfort in this division, which, how- 
ever, ranks second in the province in this respect. 

The district, and especially the northern half, abotmds in the remains of old 
forts ; few of them, however, have any claims to any 
antiquity, and the greater number owe their origin to 
the necessity that was felt for a means of defence against the lawless bands who 
overran the Du&b towards the end of last century. Many of the old Rajpdt forts 
were improved and strengthened by their successive owners. H&thras was built 
of brick by the J4t Baja, and nearly every respectable landholder constructed & '■ 
mud fort into which he could retire at the approach of danger. Even for some 
years after the British occupation fort-building was the daily occupation of all 
the more powerful talukadirs ; and that they succeeded in their own unscientific 
way in turning out something formidable is shown by the story of Sdsni, 
Kachaura, and Bijaigarh, which were not taken until after great loss in 1 802. 
Han, Mnrs&n, and Lutsan in tahsil Hdthras, Morthal in Koil, Tappal, Cbandaus, 
Pisfiwa, Beswin, Qorai, Deori, Chharra, Barla, and Atranli most all have been 
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places of considerable strength, sufficient to withstand any attacks of native troops, 
and only to be attempted by Europeans when well led and skilfully handled. 

Passing from the people and their houses to the customs that prevail 
amongst them we find that “ panchayats are chiefly 
resorted to by the lower castes, with whom these meet- 
ings appear to be a kind of promiscuous assembly of as many of the caste bro- 
therhood as can be got together, to discuss the business in hand, whatever it may 
be.* Breaches of caste rules and matrimonial affairs are the most usual subjects 
of discussion. In nearly all low castes, widows are re-married to the deceased 
husband’s brother, and this observation applies to Jats and Ahirs, though they 
can hardly be called low castes. Panchayats also arrange divorces and re-mar- 
riages of divorced women. Their procedure is untrammelled by any system of 
rules, and, so far as can be ascertained, even the decision of a majority is not 
binding. Indeed it is not easy to say how they arrive at their conclusions, 
Nearly all trades and bodies of artisans have chaudhris. Here, again, it is not 
easy to say how these men come to enjoy the office. Li some cases it is admit- 
tedly hereditary. In others it seems to depend on a kind of scramble ; the man 
with most vigour and audacity being recognized as chaudhri, to the exclusion 
perhaps of the last chaudhri’s heir. In no case does it appear that election is in 
use by the trades-people themselves, and in a case where election was suggested 
by the authorities as the best means of settling an inveterate dispute, although 
a formal majority was obtained, the dispute raged with as much vigour as ever.” 

Aligarh was one of the disti-icts selected and placed by Mr. Thomason under 
Mr. H. S. Reid for experimental schools. Schools were 
opened at each of the eight tahsilis in 1850-51. In 
1845 the number of Persian and Arabic schools was 159, attended by 1,432 
pupils, and the number of Hindi schools amounted to 137, attended by 1,473 
pupils— total, 2,905, of whom 682 were Musalmans and 2,223 were Hindus. 
The percentage of male children at school to the number fit for school in 1845 
was 4'7 per cent. In 1851 the number of schools had increased to 548, and the 
pupils to 4,948, of whom 3,882 were Hindus. At the same time there were 
eight tahsili schools with 366 pupils, and three Anglo-vernacular schools with 
21 pupils. The halkahbandi or village schools were opened in 1853. The zila 
school was opened in 1858 ; the new school-house was built, partly by subscrip- 
tion, in 1870, and has a master’s residence and boarding-house attached, to the sup- 
port of which grants-in-aid are made by the Koil and Hdthras Mimicipalities. 
The Anglo-vernacular schools are placed at Hathras, Sikandra Rao, and Atrauli, 
and are kept up by local contributions and municipal grants. 

The female normal school was opened in 1867, and is under the charge of the 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, whose salary is c harged to the establishment. Aligarh 
^ Note on Cuatoms, by Mr. E. S. Bobertion, C.S. 


Education. 
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is the residence of the Assistant Inspector of the First Circle, subordinate to the 
Inspector of the First or Meerut Circle. The local educational arrangeJLents are 
made in concert with the local educational committee, of which the Collector is 
president. The following statement gives the educational statistics of the district 
for the years 1860-6 1 and 187 1-72, from the records of the Education Department. 


Class of School. 


/ Zila (superior), 
Govebn- 1 Tahslli 
UEKT. 1 Halkahbandi 
V Female 

A.-yemacnlar 
ludigenoua 


Aided 
Uk AIDED, 

Govebn- 

VBNT. 


Normal (female), j 
Total 


1860-61. 

1871-72. 

No. of schools. 

No. of pupils. 

Cost. 

No. of schools. 

A'o. oj pupils. 

Average daily 
attendance. 

Cost per head. 

Proportion borne 
by State. 

Total charges. 

Hindus, 

a 

B 

« 

a 

S3 

S 



Rs. 





Bs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Ks. 

1 

83 

1,721 

1 

146 

17 

137 

78 15 

45 5 

12,633 

8 

689 

2,467 

« 

680 

105 

524 

4 4 

3 8 

2,620 

160 

1,258 

4,104 

95 

3,41-0 

308 

2,746 

3 8 

... 

11,773 

«♦. 

... 

• •• 

42 

622 

36 

440 

4 2 

4 1 

2,604 


• •• 


3 

119 

S9 

134 

40 0 

16 0 

6,243 

268 

3,034 

14,857 

222 

1,799 

670 

2,469 

6 0 

••• 

14,858 


• M 

- 

1 

20 

... 

13 

S02 6 

302 5 

4,534 

427 

4,964 

2.3,149 

370 

6,766 

1,175 

6,462 

• •• 

... 

64,264 


An attempt was made during the census of 1872 to collect statistics in regard 
The census statistics of the state of education amongst the people. The fol- 
education. lowing statement shows the results, — the number of 

Hindds and Musalmdns who can read and write (literate), and the percentages of 
the same to the total population of the same religion, sex and age. The Christian 
population is so small that the statistics referring to them have been omitted : — 


Agei. 

HiNDtfs. 

MusaluXns. 

Maies. 

Females. 

M ales. 

Females. 

Number. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Number, 

Literate. 

Number. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Number. ' 

Literate. | 

1 to 12 

162,416 

2,888 

1-6 

162,186 

4 

21,363 

369 

1-7 

1 9, SOI 

A«7, 

12 to 20 

87 866 

4,169 

4-7 

70,660 

AtV. 

10,409 

414 

3-9 

9,643 

1 

Above 20 

245,279 

14,646 

6-9 

216,714 

... 

29,884 

1,331 

4 4 

27,311 

Nil. 

Total 

515,561 

21,703 

4-2 

439,660 

* 

61,856 

2,114 

3-4 

66,266 

1 


These statistics must be very imperfect, for the girls’ schools mentioned above 
must have turned out more than five pupils able to read and write. The educa- 
tional statistics also show a total of 7,94 1 boys attending school in the district, with- 
ont counting those privately educated, whilst the census shows only 7,840 males 
‘up to 20 years of age as able to read and \mte. Few remain at school after they 
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have passed IS.years of age, so that these returns palpably under-estimate the 
number of literate persons in the district. The census shows 102,807 males 
between 6 and 15 ; and taking two-thirds of those between 15 and 20, we have 
138,597 males of a school-going age. Comparing these figures with the school 
returns, we find only about one boy in every seventeen attending school, whilst 
there is but one school for every 374 boys. This much may at least be gathered, 
that there is much room for the extension of the lower class or village schools. 

The Aligarh Institute and Scientific Society, founded in 1864 by Sayyid Ahmad 

^ . Kh4n, C.S.I., at present Judge of the Small Court at 

Abgarh Institute. . , 

Benares, is thus described by Mr. Smith : — “ The main 

design of the society was an ambitious one, — it was an endeavour to bring to the 
knowledge of the general native public the more important results of modem 
science and historical investigation by means of translations into the vernacular 
from works in English or other European languages. This design has been 
steadily kept in view, and during the last nine years various translations have 
issued from the Society’s Press. Some histories, treatises on farming, on elec- 
tricity and on political economy, and many of Todhunter’s elementary as well 
as more advanced mathematical works, have opened out a new course of possible 
study to the native who knows no language but his own. A captious critic 
might find objections in some cases to the books selected for translationj but 
when the end aimed at is so good, and the obvious diffioulties in the way are so 
numerous, it is scarcely fair to criticize with severity. Defects in execution 
there must be, and these are chiefly due to the want of a European supervisor, 
who should not only be possessed of considerable scientific attainments, but 
should have a perfect knowledge of both English and Urdu. Such a man is 
not easy to obtain, nor could the Society afford the price of his services. Tha 
Institute boasts of a hbrary of more than 2,000 volumes, and in the building 
is a public reading room furnished with the leading English and vernacular 
papers. In connection with the society, a newspaper called the Aligarh Imti- 
tvie Gazette is published. Part of its contents are printed in Urdu alone, part 
in English, and a portion also in both languages. It consists largely of extracts 
from the EngKsh papers, but general subjects of social or political interest are 
frequently discussed in its columns, and the moderation of its tone is attested by 
the fact that Government is a large subscriber for copies of the paper for use in 
its various schools.” The ‘ Tahzib-ul-Akhlah,' or ‘ Muhammadan Social Refor- 
mer,’ is also printed here, but is published at Benares. Thakur Giri Parshdd of 
Benares publishes a paper called the Mangal Samdchar. 

The language of the peasantry is very pure Hindi, which, in the southern 
parganahs, is strongly tinged with the Braj dialect 
of Muttra ; bat the language used by the better classes is 
the Urdu of Dehli. There is only a very small congregation of Native Christians, 
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and there is no Brahmo Samdj. The religion of Isldm is not believed to be 
making much progress amongst the people, nor is the Wahkbi movement popu- 
lar. It must, however, be admitted that the teaching of the more zealous 
amongst the Aligarh Musalmans has had the effect of inducing all classes of 
Muhammadans to adopt stricter views of their religion, and to be disposed to 
abandon many of the customs and observances which Indian Muhammadans 
have borrowed from their Hindu neighbours, or which remained untouched wdth 
their conversion to Islam. On the one hand, the zealous and bicroted, who 
form the mass of the population, hold that the Kuran claims political supremacy 
for the religion of Islam. On the other hand, the most eminent, most learned, 
and most intelligent of the Musalmans deny that this claim of political supre- 
macy is of the essence of Islam, and strongly assert the duty of loyalty to the 
Sovereign, of whatever faith, who permits the free exercise of their religious rites 
to Muhammadans. As might be expected from its proximity to Dehli, there has 
been much Muslim colonization and conversion in this district. Converted Bad- 


gujars and Chauhans hold large estates near the Bulandshahr border ; and in 
connection with the Puritan movement amongst the Musalmans, it mav be men- 
tioned that these talukaddrs have dropped the Hindu title of Thakur which they 
formerly used, though the word h is no necessary connection with Hindu super- 
stition of any kind. Some few Jats have embraced Islam in the southern portion 
of the district, but no family of any note. Indeed there are few Hindu castes that 
have not given some of its members as converts to the Muhammadan religion. 

Previous to 1846 there was no district dak ; the lettei-s from police-stations 
Pos- office were brought to the Court, by the post ivhen practicable, 

and in other cases by policemen. In 1846 a district post 
was organized, and defrayed by a cess from the landholders known as dakdna. 
The statistics i for the years 1846-47 to 1851-52 were as follow : — 



of privat^ 
letterB. ‘ 

Amount of postage. 

Posted at 
police-sta- 
tions. 

Posted a t 
Sadr of- 
fice. 

Received at 
police-sta- 
tions. 

Received at 
the sadr- 
station. 

Total. 


3846- 47, 

3847- 48, 

3848- 49, 
1149-60, 

3860- 6', 

3861- 6.9, 
1862-68, 


I, I 11,093 I 11,098 S4,663 44,387 j 1,214 1,084 

The postal charge oo private letters was six pie, or half an aana, per tola. 
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The great increase in the number of letters posted and postage received will 
be seen from the following tables, which comprise the returns of both the district 
and imperial post-offices. There are fifteen imperial post-offices in the district, 
viz., — ^Aligarh, Akrabad, Atrauli, Beswan, Dadon, Hathras, Harduaganj, Iglas, 
Jal41i, Khair, Mursan, Sasni, Sikandra Rao, Tappal, and Somna. There are 
fourteen district post-offices, viz., — ^Ahan, Bijaigarh, Barla, Chandaus, Daryapur 
Gonda, Gangiri, Husain, Jarauli, Jawa, Jatari, Salimpur, and Aksoli. 
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Rs. 
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Rs 

Rs. 

1861-62, 

9,61!- 


797 

2,84,9-31 

14,014 

3,'0,849 

18,546 

2,64,576 


649 

983 


1869-66, 

403 

164 


82,44» 

I6,17< 

99,191 

inroral 

66,6 13 

23,243 

j 

983j 

99,190 

1870-71, 

869 


2t2 

61,613 

13,668 

76,83- 

80,812 

19,714 

14,822 

10,840 

n 

76,338 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 4,670, and the expenditure to Rs. 1,422 ; the receipts for 
service postage to Rs. 14,301, and the expenditure to the same amount, making 
a total receipt of Rs. 3,49,820. The following table gives the number of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 
1865-66, and 1870-71 



186I-C2. 

1865-66. 

j 1870-71. 
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Books. 

Letters, 



Newspapers. 

Parcels, 

Books. 

Received, 

Despatched, 

143,667 

141,799j 

9,424 
' 882 

2,097 

1,689 

729 

121 

201,310 

170,293 

1 

14,425 

4,511 

2,803 

3,563 

1 , 444 ! 

1.657| 

268,383 

213,341 

20,355 1 
20,084 

1 

1 2,406 
6,325 

3,740 

1,226 


On the formation of the district in 1804, two small houses were hired as a jail. 
^ There were only forty prisoners in 1805, but yet 

this temporary jail was insufficient for their accommo- 
dation. In 1810 the criminal jail was built, and in 1816 the first civil 
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jail aud hospital. In 1806 the duty of guarding the prisoners at work was 
given to a corps of peons, and from 1817 to 1831 the jail guards were supplied 
from the Agra Provincial Battalion. In the latter year special guards were 
entertained. The jail administration is now conducted under Act XXVI. of 
1870. The jail statistics for five years previous to the mutiny were as follow : — 
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Rs. 
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Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

F.s. 
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1844 ... 

955,113 

6i-9 

1 394 

6,976 

6,781 

I,7U 

231 

11,097 

1,374 

318 

28,885 

1.'45 ... 

244,188 
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6,281 

1,963 
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9,556 

1,117 

S46 
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1846 
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1,176 
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4,833 
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8,932 

1,391 

4,609 

28,184 

1847 ... 
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1,808 
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4,779 
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84 
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86 
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1848 ... 
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76 
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The following table gives the average cost per head per annum of the main 
items of expenditure, except rations, which gives the daily cost per head 



1850, I860 1870. * 1^6 Aligarh Jail are as 

follow : — The average number of prisoners in jail in 
1850 was 562, in 1860 was 481, and in 1870 was 470; the ratio per eent. of 
this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (925,538) 
■Kras in 1850, -067; in 1860, -056; in 1870, -051. .The number of prisoners 
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admitted in 1860 was 1,660, and in 1870 was 1,260, of whom 26 were females. 
The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 733. In 1870, there were 314 
admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
66 98 ; 4 patients died, or ‘85 of the average strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations Rs. 18-2-1 ; clothing, Rs. 2-14-3 ; £xed 
establishment, Rs. 6-11-3 j contingent guards, Rs. 3-7-10; police guards, 
Hs. 2-4-9; and additions and repairs, Rs. 12-6-0, ora total of Rs. 45-14-2. 
The total manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 2,437, and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 5-3. In 1870 the Muhammadan pri- 
soners numbered 165, and tbe Hindu 499 ; there were 17 prisoners under 16 
years of age, 879 between 16 and 40, 123 between 40 and 60, and 22 above 
60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were — agricul- 
turists, 402, labourers, 319, and domestic servants, 153. 

In the year 1804 Government undertook the police duties in all large towns, 
and intrusted the interior police to the tahsildars, who 
were remunerated by a fee of one-half per cent, on the 
collections. Regulation XIV. of 1807 relieved the tahsildars of all police 
duties, and ordered the establishment of regular tbdn^s or police-stations, which 
was carried out in 1809, when thirty-eight stations were formed in what then 
constituted the Aligarh district, employing 1,187 officers and men, at a yearly 
cost of Rs. 78,696.' 

The attention of the Magistrate was early directed towards the suppression 
of the Clime of kazdki, or robbery by mounted high- 
ighway robbery. waymen, which in those days assumed such propor- 

tions that, as a matter of fact and not a figure of speech, the highways were 
unoccupied, and the travellers walked through bye-ways. The facility of 
escape into the Begam Sumru’s territories, the protection afforded by the 
heavy jungles and numerous forts which then studded the country, and the 
ready sale for plundered property, contributed to foster this crime, which pro- 
bably had its origin in the recent disbandment of the Marhatta forces, by which 
hundreds of mercenary adventurers were left to their own resources. In 1806, 
the Magistrate reported to Government that the kazdks had become so daring 
as to rob and plunder travellers in the extensive plains near the town of Koil, 
and that he had as a matter of necessity entertained fifty horsemen for the protec- 
tion of the roads. Government immediately sanctioned this establishment, and 
when, in 1809, it was found that still more vigorous measures were required for the 
suppression of kazdki, and also of tkagi and dakaiti which had begun to prevail 

1 The cost of police under tbe first system amounted to Bs. 91,080, tnz., tahsildar’s commis- 
sion, Rs, 2 1, ISA ; sadr kotwSIi establishment, Bs. 16,560; and police of towns under Begulation 
XXXV., 1803, and XXI., 1806, Be. 62,706. These figures and facts are taken chiefly from 
'■ Butebinson's Aligarh Statistics. 
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in these provinces, orders were issued to Colonel Gardner to raise a corps of 
irregular cavalry for the support of the police and for other local purposes. Next 
year Kegulation II. of 1810 was pas.sed, containing very stringent enactments 
against kaziks, and in the same year the office of superintendent of police was 
instituted. One of the first steps this officer (Mr. Guthrie) took, was to estab- 
lish a horse patrol of one hundred and forty-five sawars from Colonel Gardner’s 
corps, for the protection of the roads in this district. In 1812, he placed sub- 
ordinate stations of footmen to co-operate with the horse patrols in the sup- 
pression of crime along the high roads, but, even after the adoption of these mea- 
sures, the roads were so insecure that it was the practice of passengers to 
travel in company, and to be conveyed from station to station by parties of the 
patrols. Colonel Gardner’s exertions for the suppression of kazdki were com- 
pletely successful for in a short time, many of the kazdks surrendered to him and 
were pardoned at his recommendation, on giving security for future good con- 
duct. Not content with arresting the offenders themselves, he struck at those who 
sheltered them, and denounced Thakur Hira Singh, talukadar of Awa Misa in 
the Muttra district, as a notorious harbonrer of these criminals and participant 
in their spoils. 

The Magistrate was ordered by Government to inquire into the conduct of 
Raja of Awa llisa, chief Singh; but as no positive proof was elicited against 

^boorer of thieves. matter was allowed to drop. In 1815 Color 

nel Gardner’s corps was removed for military service, and was replaced in 
its police duties by a small party of irregular cavalry, and by a detachment of 
50 men from Major Lumsdaine’s dromedary corps. The dromedaries were found 
to be of little use for patrolling, and in 1817 the Magistrate was authorised to 
entertain a local force, numbering 78 men, at a monthly cost of Rs. 1,615. 
In the meantime, whilst kazdki was being put down with a strong hand, every 
other description of crime was committed almost with impunity. On the 23rd 
February, 1809, the Magistrate (Mr. Ross) reported to Government that since 
the 12th of the preceding month, three daks had been robbed not far from Koil ; 
since the commencement of the year, 40 cases had occurred of robbery, 24 of 
house-breaking, and 81 of thefts of magnitude ; in all which crimes 684 persons 
were concerned, of whom only 70 were apprehended. The old system of police 
had been abolished, and no other had been introduced in its stead. The tahsild4rs, 
in name at least, still continued in charge of the police, but relieved of all res- 


ponsibility, and knowing that even the work of supervision would remain but 
a duut time in their hands, they cared little for the suppression of crime, and 
their efforts to preserve the public peace were guided and directed by the in- 
fluence which such proceedings would have on the collection of the public 
revenue. The punctual discharge of the duty of the office of collector of the 
revenue was found more profitable than any other, and con^quentiy mote 
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ftlteDtion was paid to it than to the less show duties of the magistrate. Two 
years later the Magistrate reported that there was an increasing spirit of dis- 
obedience amongst the zamind&rs, who all possessed strongholds which enabled 
them to defy the officers of police ; and that scarcely a process was issued which 
was not either ei’uded or openly resisted. In 1814 Ajit Singh, zaminddr of 
Sumera, in Khandauli, plundered a treasure party, wounding two of the chap- 
rasis on guard. The Magistrate applied for the assistance of the military, and 
in the meantime sent the darogahs of Sadabad, Itm&dpur, and Khandauli, with 
55 footmen, to act against Ajtt Singh. The latter attacked them, killed the 
darogah and jamadar of Khandauli, wounded three footmen, and took the 
darogah of Itmadpur prisoner. After this he remained unmolested in his fort 
until a detachment of two companies of the 13th Regiment, with two 6-pounden?, 
was sent agmnst him under Major Maxwell, when he made his escape, and his 
fort was destroyed. 

For many years this district was the head-quarters of gangs of thugs and 
dakaits, the extent of whose depredations may be 
inferred from the following extracts from a report by 
the Superintendent of Police, dated 30th April, 1816: — “The most heinous 
robberies committed in these provinces are perpetrated by gangs of Bndhiks 
and Shughal Khors. These gangs are almost exclusively settled in the district 
of Aligarh and in that part of the territory of the Nawab Vazir bordering the 
district of Gorakhpur. After much enquiry I am disposed to believe that the 
Bndhiks of Aligarh and the Shughal Khors of Bhar4ich are connected with each 
other, and are one and the same people, the name constituting the sole difierence. 
Exclusive of the Shughal Khors established in the country of the Nawib 
Vazir, the following tribes are notorious in the western provinces; — Bndhiks; 
Kanjars, Bhauriyas, Gidhiyas, and Haburas. AH of these subsist by robbery, 
and are more or less attached to a vagrant life, eating the flesh of jackals; 
lizards, &c. The Budhiks of Aligarh and the Shughal Khors of Gorakhpur 
are outcasts of Mnsalman as well as Hindu tribes ; the majority, however, are 
Rajpdts. Formerly numbers of Budhiks infested different parts of the districts 
of Aligarh, Btawa, Farukhabad, and Agra. At present those residing in the 
North-West Provinces are settled on the estates of the chieftains of Mnrs^n, 
Hathras, &a , in Aligarh, and some few in the district of Agra. Hie gangs 
generally make excursions once a year, in the prosecution of which they 
journey several hundred miles. Those in Aligarh have been known to visit 
Sah&ranpnr, Hardw4r, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, and Jaipur for the 
purpose of plunder, and those in Bharkich have visited Chupra in the district 
of S4ran, Haz&rib4gh in Ramgarh, and Allahabad. The high roads leading 
through Bl&wa, Aligarh, and Farukhabad are for the most part the scenes of 
the atrocities committed by a class of thugs who rob and murder ontheliighwiiys. 
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To SO great an extent did this crime prevail in former years, that during 
1808 and 1809 not less then sixty-seven bodies were taken out of wells in the 
single district of Etawa. The gangs composing this class were established and 
fostered in the estates of Hira Singh of Awa Misa, Bhagwant Singh of Murs6n, 
Daya R&m of Hathras, and Himmat Singh of Eta. In 181 1 a list of sixty*- 
eight persons and several sirdars called jamad&rs, composing these gangs, was 
given into this office by persons who were induced to deliver themselves up to 
Colonel Gardner under hopes of pardon. They were all Musalmans, and chiefly 
of the Mewati tribe.” The chief gangs of Budhiks quitted these provinces on 
the fall of Hathras. The fall of Hathras and the subsequent establishment of 
police-stations and outposts in the parganahs of Hathras, Mnrs4n, Awa and 
Besw4n effected immediately a reformation in police matters which the Magis- 
trates had hitberto vainly attempted to obtain. The rebellious and disaffected 
were deprived of their last rallying point, outlaws lost a refuge inaccessible to 
our police, and the robber gangs no longer had a safe home where they conld 
divide and di.spose of their spoils, and from whence they could issue unchecked 
on their plundering expeditions. 

At present the chief crimes of this district are petty burglaries, thefts, 
Haburas cattle-stealing. The worst cases of burglary and 

highway robbery are generally committed by Haburas, 
a kind of gipsy tribe, notorious as vagrants and ruffians, and whose sole profes- 
sion is thieving. These Haburas infest those parts of the district which border 
on Muttra and Bulandshahr, and when disturbed in their avocations bv a zealous 
police-officer, they usually cross the boundary into the neighbouring jurisdic- 
tion, to return again at a favourable opportunity. In the police circles to the 
south and east of Koil the tribe of Aheriyas (also called Baheliyas) are the 
perpetrators of most of the cases of burglary and theft. They are well known 
as a thieving caste, but they generally conceal their real occupation under the 
nominal profession of agriculture. Suicides are numerous, especially amontrst 
females; the impelling motive appears generally to be a sudden impulse of pas- 
sion, or jealousy or revenge, and in some few cases self-destruction is effected 
from fear of shame or dread of exposure. In 1806 it was found that several 
instances had occurred of persons killing their children from an impulse of pas- 
sion, with the intention of revenging themselves for an insult or injury offered 
to them, under the idea that the guilt of the innocent victim’s death would be 
on the head of the person offering such insult or injury. To put a stop to this 
practioe, a proclamation was issued by the Court of Circuit that persons con- 
victed of so flagrant and cruel an offence would be invariably punished with 
death. Judging from the records, mti was seldom practised : only twelve cases 
were recorded from 1815 to its abolition by law in 1829. From 1817 to 1831 
the duty of jail, treasury, court and personal guards was performed by sepoys of 
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the AgrS Provincial Battalion, which was disbanded in 1831, and from that 
time to the mutiny the guards were furnished from the native regiments can- 
toned at Aligarh. The chaukiddrs or village watchmen are now organised under 
Act XVI. of 1873, and in 1873 numbered 2,000 men, maintained at a cost of 
Rs. 72,000, and giving one chaukidar to every 485 of the inhabitants. The 

regular police are enrolled under Act V. of 1861, and 
Existing police. , ■ i . 

during the same year numbered 1,057 men of all ranks, 

entertained at a cost of Rs. 1,14,210 per annum, of which Rs. 30,184 were 
chargeable to the provincial revenues. The proportion of police to area is one 
to 1‘75 square miles, and to total population is one to every 1,015 inhabitants. 
The average number of offences for seventeen years before the mutiny (1836 
to 1852), distributed under the heads then adopted, was as follows : — Murder, 
7‘5 ; homicidej 7-4 ; dakaiti, I'l ; highway robbery, 8 2 ; burglary, 541'4 ; cattle- 
theft, 88 ; theft with poisoning from 1843 to 1852, 3 ; other thefts, 1,012'4; 
affrays, 7'2 ; assault with wounding, 40 ; arson, 2 ; rape, 1 ; receiving stolen 
property, 13 ; attempts and other offences, 1,081. The average value of pro- 
perty stolen from 1843 to 1852 was Rs. 25,905, and of property recovered was 
Rs. 5,028, showing only 19'5 per cent, of recoveries. The average number of 
cases during the same ten years was 512, concerning 925 persons, of which 43 
cases and 109 persons were committed, and 334 cases and 917 persons were 
acquitted. The percentage of couviclions for the ten years is 60’09. The 
following statement shows the crime statistics and the results of police action 
for seven years after the mutiny : — 
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The administration comes out well of late years in serious cases against 
the person ; but in heinous cases against person and property, or property alone. 
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Infantfciile. 


the police here, as in the greater part of the Meerut division, have compara- 
tivelj failed to render that security to the persons and property of travellers 
which one should expect in a well-governed British district. The junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with the East Indian line at .diligarh has 
led to an influx of travellers, who are the prey of regularly organized bands 
of plunderers. 

The first-class police-stations in the district are Khair, Iglds, Hdthras, S&sni, 
Sikandra Rdo, Akrabad, Atrauli, Dadon, Jaw^, Aligarh, and Hardna- 
ganj. The second-class police-stations are Tappal, Gonda, Narayanpur, Mur- 
san, Husain, Agsoli, S&nkora, Barla, Gangiri, Somna, and Chandans. The 
third-class stations are Hastpnr, Mitdi, Hatisa, Alam, Gopi, Jao, Chherat, 
Panehti, Madrdk, Bhdnkri, junction of roads from Sdsni to Jalesar and from 
Hdthras to Easganj. 

Orders were issued under the Infanticide Act (VIII. of 1870) at an 
early period in Aligarh, and the result at first was 
much difference of opinion. The Magistrate reported 
that he did not think that the crime prevailed to any extent in this district ; 
but he sent up a list of 127 villages, and another of certain clans in which the 
percentage of female minors on the total minor population fell below 40 per 
cent., the standard then in force. The statistics, however, were incomplete, and 
further information was called for. A special census was taken in the cold 
weather of 1871-72, and on this basis, as all Rajputs in the district had already 
been proclaimed, the Pundir, Jadon, and Chauh&n tribes were brought under the 
rules from the beginning of 1872 in 85 villages where the minor population 
exceeded 25 souls with less than 40 per cent, of girls. The total population of 
the proclaimed villages was then 9,657, with 2,253 boys and 1,146 girls. On 
receipt of the census statistics of 1872, and orders lowering the standard of 
exemption to 35 per cent., 54 villages were removed from supervision by the 
police, whilst inquiries were directed to be held in regard to the Rajput, J&t, 
Ahir and Banj&ra villages in which, from the census statistics, it appeared that 
there was reason to believe that the practice still continued. The result of these 
inquiries was that 37 villages were exempted. There are now 85 villages on the 
proclaimed list — 12 Jddon villages, 14 Chauh&n, 8 Pundir, 1 Gahlot, 1 Solan- 
khi, 1 Badgujar, 25 J5t, 22 Ahir, and 1 Gfijar village. 

Afrer the conquest in 1803, the first settlement of the Uruzabad division 
of the conquered provinces was made by Mr. R. 
Cnnynghame of Etkwa for 1211 fa$li (1803-04) almost 
entirely with farmers. Parganahs Mah&ban, M&t, Sonai, R5ya, Sahpn, Hasan- 
garh, and talnkas E&ras and Jo4r were farmed by Baja Daya R4m of H&thras 
and Baja Bhagwant Singh of Murskn, besides their ancestral lands of Hdthras 
and Murs&n. Sadabad and Ehandauli were given in farm to one Puran Chand, 


Xfseal bistorv. 
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and Bah Pan&hat to Brijbdsi L4i. Firazabad and Jalesar were held amd/d, 
the amina appointed to settle and collect the reveaue receiving ten per cent, on 
the collections. The Koil parganahs also under Mr. C. Russell were chiefly 
settled on the amdni system. Owing to the disturbed condition of the dis- 
trict, assessments could only be made on an estimate of the crops, as thqy stood, 
or those of the preceding years were accepted. The parganahs of Ehair, Noh 
Jhil, and Malikpur were farmed to obtain the farmer’s assistance in restoring 
them to order, and parganahs Shikarpur, Pitampur, and Barauli were then held 
in open rebellion by Dundi Khan. 

In October, 1804, instructions were issued for the new settlement. Lands 
Settlement of ISIS fa$li, were to be leased at a fair assessment by a comparison 
1804-0S A. D. of j;}je rent-roll of each village for some years back, 

and in all cases possible, the village proprietors were to be admitted to engage- 
ments and encouraged by easy assessments. Nankdr allowances not exceeding 
ten per cent, were to be deducted from the land-revenue, and engagements were 
to be taken for the remainder under Regulation VIII. of 1793, If subordi- 
nate proprietors existed in a taluka, the settlement was to be made with them, 
and in any case with the parties in possession. The troubled state of the dis- 
trict, however, rendered it advisable to continue the practice of giving most of 
the parganahs in farm to the more powerful talukaddrs. The Rajas of Hkthras 
and Mursan were confirmed in their farms with the addition of Sadabad and 
Khandauli, and Bah Pauahat was given in farm to Sbeonandan Dichit, the 
agent of the Bhadauriya Raja. Mr. J. R. Hutchinson gives the assessment of 
1803-04 at Rs. 18,19,250, aud that of 1804-05 at Rs. 19,86,483.* Although 
these assessments were fixed on a comparatively moderate estimate of the rental 
assets, not much more thau three-fourths of the demand were realized ; and remis- 
sions to the extent of Rs. 9,78,440 were granted for both years. This was neces- 
sary from losses caused by drought, hailstorms, and war. Diindi Ehkn was in 
rebellion and plundered the parganahs now forming the Bnlandshahr district ; 
Holkar and Amir Khan made irruptions into the Dukb, and the Banj&ras carry- 
ing supplies to the Euglish army at Bhartpur and Muttra devastated the country 
through which they passed. The drought of 1803-04 is still remembered as 
having been very severely felt in the Upper Dnab. 

The Government attempted to relieve the cultivators by a system of advances, 
Triennial aettlenient, soon became a source of emolument to the 

isi3-i2is/at/i. native officials instead of a privilege to the land- 

holders, so that on inquiry being made much of it had to be remitted. Regulation 
IX. of 1805 gave instructions for a triennial settlement, 1213 to 1215 fasli 
(1805-06 to 1807-08), at the expiration of which another settlement for a similar 
term was to be concluded with all those willing to engage. After 1218 fatli a new 


* The charges for collection amounted to Bs. 1,66,879 and Bs. 1,95,446 respectivelj. 
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settlement was to be concluded with the same persons for a further term of four 
years (1811-12 to 1814-15), thD assessment being formed by adding to the annual 
revenue of the second thren years, three-fourths of the net increase of revenue 
during one year of that period. At the same time the following instructions* 
were issued to the Collectors: — “ In those instances in which the land- re venue 
assessed on the lands in the Ceded Provinces under the late settlement has 
been proved to be too heavy, adequate deductions must necessarily be granted 
in fixing the land-revenue of 1213 fasli, but it will be the duty of the Collectors, 
in all practicable cases, to restore the laud-revenue of 1212 by a progressive 
assessment previously to the expiration of the approaching settlement. The 
Governor-General in Council does not however consider it to be proper to rescind 
his orders of the 22ud of April, for the conclusion of a settlement on the land- 
revenue of 1212 fasli with those landholders and farmers who have fulfilled 
their engagements, although some loss may be sustained by Government in the 
adjustment of the land-revenue of those lands which have been too highly 
assessed. It is of the utmost importance, with reference to the improvement 
of the resources of the country, that the assessment should in aU cases be 
moderate, and the temporary diminution of the public revenue which may 
result from the principles on which the approaching settlement is to be made 
will be anjply compensated by the confidence they will inspire in the modera- 
tion of the British Government, and by the encouragement which will be 
afforded to the improvement of the lands, and by the increasing prosperity of 
our subjects of every description in the Ceded Provinces,” Though orders 
had repeatedly issued for the settlement with the village proprietors, Mr. C. 
Bussell in the Koil parganahs continued the great farms. The Bajas of 
Hathras and Mursan, and Harkishan Singh of Beswan, were confirmed as 
farmers ; Dibai was given to Thakur Mardan Ali Khan ; Malakpur to Akbar 
Ali Khan ; Noh Jhil, Khair, Pitampur, and Shik^rpur were settled with 
Banmast Khan, the son of the rebel leader Dundi Khan ; while Chandaus was 
-leased to Puran Chand, a banker of Mahaban. Mr. Bussell considered that it 
Was necessary to conciliate the principal land-owners at any cost, without 
bestowing any attention on the rights of the village proprietors, who were left 
to their mercies. 


That the difficulties connected with the settlement of the land-revenue with the 


Ur. Bussell’s difflcalties. 


actual proprietors of the land were real is shown by the 
following letter* from the Collector : — “ In the column 


specifying the names of the farmers, the Board will observe that Baja Daya Bam 
holds the principal farms in this district. The parganahs which compose them, 


* Extract from Board’s Proceedings, No. 23, of June Uth, 1805. ’ Ibtd, No. 17, dated 

July 29th, 1806, containing a letter from Collector of Aligarh; see also Board’s Records, 
92nd October, 1805, No. I ; and 2 1st January, 1806, Nos. 5-6. 
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with the exception of Khandauli, were placed under his anperintendence by Lord 
Lake immediately after the conquest of these provinces, and they were continued 
to him by the late Acting Collector of the Firuzabad division in that year, with the 
approbation of His Lordship. In the last year the same arrangement was directed 
by His Lordship, and the parganah of Khandauli was added to his farm by 
the Acting Collector, with the concurrence of His Lordship, as he had in vain 
attempted to realize the collections or to preserve tranquillity and good order by 
the appointment of a tahsildAr. From the same causes, and under similar cir- 
cumstances, the parganah of Sadabad was also given in farm to Eaja Bhag- 
want Singh in that year, as the refractory and violent spirit of the zammdars set 
the authority of the tahsildar at defiance. The farm of Noh Jhil and Khair the 
Board are already informed to have been granted to Ranmast Khan, the son of 
Diindi Khan, according to the conditional offer of pardon to the latter by the 
Right Hon’ble Lord Lake, and any observations upon this point are unneces- 
sary. 

“Independent of these places, there are only three small farms, of Chandans, a 
part of Dibai, and of Ahar Malikpur. The former has been farmed, as I could 
not procure any adequate security for the collections upon the tahsildari system 
upon the percentage of Government, owing to the mutinous habits and charac- 
ter of the zamindars, and their not being able to produce any securities. Dibdi 
was originally under a tahsildar, but in consequence of the separation of the 
taluka Gangapur, the remainder was given in farm to Mardan Ali Khdn, in 
consideration of the attachment and fidelity he had manifested to the Briti.sh 
interests. The zamindar of Gangapur had been in rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. He was pardoned by the Bight Hon’ble Lord Lake, and his lands 
being restored to him, his revenues are paid into the head treasury. Tlie 
same circumstances apply with respect to Ahar Malikpur, from which parganah 
the three talukas of Jadaul, of Payama, and of Sonai, have been separated iu 
the present settlement, and the collections of them are payable at the head trea- 
sury. The remaining villages are farmed by Akbar Ali Khan, the person who 
held them in farm in the past year. Under the head of amdni are included 
,the istimrdri tenures of Yahiya Khan of Karfioli and of Maloi, and Muhammad 
Kadir Baksh of Jhajhar, upon which subjects I have already had the honour to 
address the Board. The towns of Koil and of Khurja, which have always been 
held khdSf are also included in it, as likewise one or two small disputed mukarari 
tenures, and two or three different talukas (some villages of which have been 
separated and granted in jdgir by the Right Hon’ble Lord Lake to indivi- 
duals, and no engagements yet entered into for the remainder), as well as a few 
other villages which are at present held kkds. The zaminddri lands of Ranmast 
Khan are also included, until he may think proper to conclude a final settle- 
ment.” 
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On talukas. 


Another of Mr. Russell’s letters shows his opinions on the tenure question.' 

In replying to objections raised by certain village pro- 
His opinions on ten ores. against the grant of their lands in j&gir to one 

Gopal Kishan, he writes in the following terms : — “ Any objections of the zamin- 
d&rs upon occasions of jdgirs are erroneously founded ; their rights are preserved 
and secured to them, and any oppressive grievances can be redressed by law. 
The right of soil, indeed, rested formerly solely and exclusively with the king, 
and not with the immediate landholders. I am not aware, therefore, of any 
obstacle to Government granting in jdg'r any lands which they may think 
proper in this country, nor can the objections of the zamindars be considered 
valid.” The Board in reply stated that they did not concur in the Collector’s 
opinion regarding the rights of zamindars, and declared that the grant oijdgirSf 
except in cases where Government is the actual proprietor of the soil, is objec- 
tionable, inasmuch as it tends to affect the rights of individuals. 

Although the Collector was so unmindful of the interests of the inferior pro- 
prietors, he was quite aware of the defective title by 
which the talukad&rs held their large possessions. In 
April, 1808, he writes thus to the Board of Commissioners : — “It is notorious 
that in the majority of the talukas and the nominal zamindari estates of our 
principal landholders, the proprietary right in the soil is not vested in the 
possessors. A vast proportion of the lands have been successively annexed 
to their estates from time to time through intrigues and by means of that 
power and influence which they have possessed. They have taken advantage 
of the distractions and revolutions which have prevailed, and have in many 
instances founded their own consequence and authority upon the weakness 
of the ruling power. The talukadars possess pattahs granted under for- 
mer Governments, in which they are styled zamindars and talukadars, and 
they attach the validity of regular sanads to them,” More than forty years 
after the date of this letter, the claims of the talnkadfirs in this district to the 
absolute proprietary right of the whole of their talukas were finally negatived 
by the civil courts, as will be seen further on. This settlement was based on a 
progressive revenue rising from Rs. 23,56,464 in 1218 fasli to Rs. 24,21,575 
in 1219, and Rs. 24,57,253 in 1220. The average number of persons engag- 
ing for the land-revenue was only 827, and the average charges for collection 
amounted to Rs. 2,03,362. 

As Government relinquished all extra cesses, and had forbidden the zamfnddra 
to collect them, deductions were made on this account 
in the assessment. The sums remitted to some of the 
chief talnkad&rs as compensation for the abolition of transit (rakddri)^ salt and 

> Board’s ReeordSi asth June, 1806 / Ibii^ SSnd October, ISOo, No. 1 ; and aist Jsoiisr^, 
1806, Nos. 6, 6 . 


Cesses abolished. 
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bdzar (ganj) duties were considerable, amounting in the case of Daya Earn of 
Hathras ^ to Rs. 20,000 a year, and in the case of Bhagwant Singh of Mur- 
san to Es. 10,000. Not content with this, Daya Earn claimed an additional 
remission of Rs. 10,000 a 3 ’ear, on the ground of custom, for 1211 and 1212 
fasli. He was then as farmer paying Rs, 3,30,000 per annum as land revenue, 
and as proprietor Rs. 1,35,000, and put in a letter of the Mai’hatta General 
DuBoigne allowing Rs. 10,000 as ^mtidji hamdjib tnaviuV or ‘customary deduc- 
tion,’ and one of Perron’s allowing Rs. 16,062 for 1S02, and Rs. 10,000 for 1803.* 
This claim was disallowed, but neither he nor the Mursdn Raja refrained from 
eollecting the illegal cesses until the fall of Hathras and Mursan. In 1806, 
the want of rain was much felt. None fell up to the 15th of August, and it 
was not until the 4th of September that the regular monsoon commenced. 
Similar complaints were received in 1808, when the rains did not set in until 

August. The consequence of this was, that remissions 

Droughts and remissions. , 

amounting to three annas m the rupee were granted 

to all except the most powerful zamindars. These remissions amounted in 
1806 to Rs. 1,88,278 for loss caused by the marching of troops ; Rs. 60,980 
for damages alleged to have been committed by field mice (niusk/iori), besides 
the three annas in the rupee.® Mr. Grant, writing in 1806, saj^s, with regard 
to these remissions — “ I am convinced that the intention of. Government has 
been nearly rendered abortive, and that of the considerable remissions which 
have been authorised in this district, a very small proportion has been granted 
to the inferior classes of zamindfirs and ryots, for whose relief I conceive the 
indulgence of Government to have been intended.” Besides the remissions 
of land revenue, large remissions of advances ( tukkdvi ) were granted, so that it 
is not surprising that during the first five years of our rule no sales for arrearss 
of land revenue were necessary. 

The Board of Commissioners, appointed under Regulation X. of 1807, met at 
Aligarh in December of that v'ear, and issued instructions for a permanent set- 
tlement. The Collector stated that, owing to wars and bad seasons, only three- 
fifths of the culturable land were then under cultivation ; that with improved 
management he expected an increase of eight lakhs of rupees to the revenue 
in six years; and deprecated the introduction of a permanent settlement. The 

' Board’s Records,20th June, 1806, No. llj /JiVt 27th June, 1806, Nos. 16— 20!26tii August, 1806, 
Nos. 7— 8 ; 23rd January, 1807, No. 28. Daya Rain also received compensation forthe abolition of 
the Hathras mint. “Board’s Records, 22nd April, 1806, No. 6; 23rd January, 1808, No. 28; 2Sth 
May, 1808, No. 6:25th April, 1809, Nos. 46-63. “As to drought, see Board’s Records 26th 
August, 1806. Nos. 7, 8 ; 26th February, 1808, No. 1 ; 25th September. 1808, No. 48 ; and Remis- 
sions, 26th February, 1808, No. 1; 23rd September, 180S, No. 34. “ Again, in Board’s Records, 

16th January, 1609, 40, Ck)Ileotor reports that “ but few of the people have received the bene- 
volent indulgence of Government,’' whereon be was directed In forming the settlement to make 
further inquiries. 
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Board then directed a sotlleincnt with fanners for throe yeans, and with pro- 
state of tlie district in prietors for a similar term, with a stipulation that the 
1807. revenue assessed for the last year should remain fixed 

for ever, in case the zamindars were willing to engage for its payment in 
perpetuity, subject to the sanction of the Court of Directors. This sanction 
was, fortunately for the State, never obtained. The Court of Directors were 
informed of this intention in a despatch dated 31st July, 1807, and again in 1808, 
and in their reply, dated 27th February, 1810, they express their determination 
not to proceed immediately to the settlement of the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces in perpetuity until all the proceedings regarding the current settlement 
were before them.^ In 1811 they disallowed the permanency of the existing 
settlement, and the conditions laid down in Regulation X., 1807, were rescinded 
by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which again reverted to the declarations 
contained in the Regulations of 1803 and 1805. 

With this settlement ^ was introduced the system of tahsilis, by which tah- 
sildars received fixed salaries instead of the commission of ten per cent, on the 
collections formerly given. Mr. Russell was succeeded by Mr. Trant, who 
carried out the new settlement with the village proprietors of the Muttra and 
eastern parganahs which had been held in farm by 
Daya Ram, Bhagwant Singh and Harkishan. Mr. E. 
Elliott joined in December, 1808, and carried out the settlement of the remain- 
der of the district, with the exception of two jiarganahs. The land revenue 
of Aligarh in the year 1218, exclusive of the lands formerly held in farm or at a 
fixed revenue, stood at Rs. 20,74,010, or Rs. 4,00,906 above the land revenue 
of 1215. The revenue of the resumed farms was fixed at Rs. 8,12,835, and 
exceeded the revenue paid by the farmers by over three lakhs of rupees, yet the 
people did not complain, and only rejoiced at being delivered from the oppres- 
sion of the late farmers. The total revenue of 1216 fasli (1808-9 A. D.) is 
given by Mr.Hutchinson at Rs. 26,03,825, of 1217 at Rs. 28,60,661, and of 1218 
at Rs. 31,03,793, and the number of persons allowed to engage at 3,324. 

The settlement was too hurried to admit of that scrutiny into the rights of 
the proprietors which Government desired ; and in 1810 Mr. Fortescue, whilst 
regretting the frequency of sales for arrears, suggested that the separate posses- 
sion and responsibility of sharers might be attempted, when he believed that 
fewer sales would occur. The Board, accordingly, instructed Collectors to 
allow all persons to claim admission to the proprie- 
tary right, whether they had previously been admitted 
to engage for the Government revenue or not. Another cause of distress was 


Besnmption of farms. 


Board’s instructioas. 


* A full accoant of the arguments and proceedings in relation to this attempt at a permanent 
■ettlement ia given in Selections from Revenue Records, N. W. P,, 1818-20 ; Calcutta, 1866; see 
page 29. * 1st January, 1 808. 
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the system of taking security for one-fonrth of the revenues from the zamln- 
dars, which Mr. H. Nevvnham thus describes.* “ In this district many estates 
are confessedly in the actual possession of the securities, — in some cases on the 
strength of the security bond, in others by kathina. Possession of the securi- 
ties, on whatever grounds, is equally injurious to the landholders and to Govern- 
ment. A process is issued to the landholder, who attends and says he is not in 
possession ; the security is then called upon, who frequently confesses posses- 
sion, but complains of loss, claims a settlement of accounts, and advances a 
variety of private engagements and pecuniary concerns. Legally, if the secu- 
rity has paid a fourth of the revenue for which he is responsible, he is released 
from every public demand. Supposing him to have paid the fourth, but to 
have realized the whole demand from the estate, in which way is the revenue 
recoverable ? The ruin of the estate is too often the object of the security, and 
possession gives him full means to effect that purpose. As many talukas have 
arisen through this cause, the landholders of large estates become security to 
ruin the smaller zamindars, and thereby increase their estates by the purchase 
of the former zamindars’ lands. The sufferings of the former class from this 
one cause are numberless, and I have reason to believe that nearly one-eighth 
of the whole landed property in this district is in this predicament.” The 
Board replied that they were aware of the inconveniences to which landholders 
were exposed by the requisition of security, and contemplated proposing to 
Government, from the expiration of the present leases, the exemption of actual 
proprietors of laud from the necessity of furnishing it. But it was not till 
November, 1817, that the Board authorized the Collector to dispense with the 
requisition of security in cases where it appeared unnecessary for the safety of 
the revenue. 

The settlement in the pargauahs lately farmed was in every instance a pro- 

, gressive one, and was adopted with a view of affording 

Settlement of 1816-18 & > r o 

worked badly in resumed temporary relief to the newly admitted village proprie- 

tors, and, at the same time, of retaining ultimately the 
assessment which these talukadars were understood to have realized from them. 
It was also adopted in Firuzabad and Jalesar for the sake of securing the 
highest obtainable assessment for the last year of the lease, as such final assess- 
ment was, under the provisions of Regulation 7, 1807, to become permanent. 
This object failed in most of these parganahs. Mr. Newnham, writing* in 1811, 
says : — “The change in the management of the lands (from farmers to zamin- 
dars) appears to have failed in continuing the same state of high cultivation ; 
in the place of a floating capital, of the command of labour, and all the ready 
powers of agriculture, men who had no wealth but their industry and proprie- 
tary rights were introduced, and who could not be expected to be able to entice 

»Tu Board 30th July, 1811. ~~ 


* To Board, Ist January, 1811. 
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into their villages, ryots to cultivate the lands which had been tilled by the 
personal servants of the talukaddr as labourers, or as assignments in lieu of 
money wages, which compensation was not omitted in the account of the assets. 
The newly acknowledged zamindars could only look to their ryots, on whom they 
increased the demand in proportion that the Government demand increased 
towards themselves. A ryot, insolvent through misfortune, or resisting a claim 
he could scarcely discharge, soon gave rise to difficulties, and the ruinous vacancy 
which the flight or death of ryots or labourers occasioned was in no way to be 
remedied.” 

The next settlement was for four years. Since the revocation by the autho- 
rities in Europe of the promised permanency of the second triennial settlement 
_ . , , might have been understood to authorize a recurrence 

1219-1222 fasli C 1811-12 to to the original provisions of Regulation IX. of 1805, 
1814-15 A. .) which had prescribed that, on the expiration of such 

second triennial settlement, a third settlement for four years, from 1219 to 
1222 /asli was to be formed on specified principles, it would prpbably have been 
advisable to have adopted this measure to equalize the assessments on particular 
estates; but as Regulation X. of 1812, which rescinded Regulation X. of 1807, 
was silent in regard to such intermediate re-settlement, the only modifications 
attempted during the four years preceding the expiration of the decennial 
period from the conquest 1.1223 fasli), for which provision was made, consisted 
of annual expedients for the management of the deteriorated estates, "while those 
who continued to pay the assessments of 1218 /asH were left undisturbed. 

Mr. 0. F. Ferguson in 1812-13 slightly increased the revenue, and the 
number of persons admitted to engagements rose from 3,324 to 4,612, show- 
ing that the Board’s directions in 1810 were not overlooked. Though the 
charges of collection were decreased, and there was more supervision, heavy 
balances accrued, with remissions, reductions, and partial re-settlements, in con- 
Distribution of fiscal ad- sequence of landholders absconding and sales of land 
ministration. meeting purchasers. The accounts of the re- 

settlement of farmed villages show a decrease in the revenue of Es. 90,443 in 
1219, Rs. 23,474 in 1220, and Rs. 1,03,600 in 1221. Attempts at the 
demarcation of village boundaries were now for the first time made. In 
1814-15, the Western Board sent Messrs. Calvert and Bonlderson to take 
charge of a portion of the district. Parganahs Anupshahr, Akrabad, Gangin’, 
Jah&ngirabad, Jalali, PachUna, and Sikandra Rao were made over to Mr. 
Calvert, together with some parganahs of Etawa and Fatehgarh. Parganahs 
Sadabad, Khandauli, Mahdban, M4t, Firuzabad, Jalesar, R^ya, Sonai, and 
Bahpu were intrusted to Mr. Boulderson, and Mr. Ferguson retained charge 
of Koil and the remaining parganahs. In 1816, Mr. Ferguson resumed charge 
of the eastern division on Mr. Calvert’s departure. In the same year, three 
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parganahs, Firuzabad, (iahpu aud Khandauli, were transferred to Agra, and at 
that time paid a revenue of fts. 3,77,711d At the same time Noh Jhil and 
Sikandra were given over to Mr. Bouldersou, and the Kasganj tahsil was 
received from Etawa.^ 

The fourth settlement for five years was made by Messrs. Ferguson, Calvert 

Fourth settlement 1223 Boulderson for the parganahs under their respec- 

to 1227 or 18.5- .6 to tive charges, giving an aggregate land revenue of 

1819 20^^ D 0^0 “ t5c5 o 

Es. 30,29,833, being an increase on the former settlement 
of Rs. 2,74,638. In the old farmed parganahs the rates established by Mr. 
Boulderson reached the highest assessment of 1218. In submitting an account 


of the portions of the district settled by Messrs. Ferguson and Calvert, the 
Board of Commissioners, after noticing the considerations which led to the exteu - 
siou of the settlement of 1218 for four years, and the principles on which that 
measure was founded, remark ; — “ A progressive settlement, which should rest 
on a speculation of prospective improvement, will generally defeat itself. The 
landholders seldom look beyond the immediate operations of the current year, 
aud will thoughtlessly bind themselves to a future incumbrance of any extent for 
the sake of a present relief. A moderate enhancement would perhaps stimulate 
their exertions, and industry to meet it, particularly if it be limited to a portion 
of the lease, so as to leave to them in the remainder of the term the benefits of 
such industry. But, generally speaking, when the actual pressure of a 
load (the weight of which they did not estimate) falls upon them, they 
recede in despair from the struggle, and the result not only disappoints the 
anticipated increase from expected improvement, but will frequently produce 
a retrograde falling off in the former cultivation. This remark is fully 
exemplified in several of the accounts now submitted to your Lordship, where 
the deficiency on the ultimate demand of the former settlement far exceeds 
the difference between that demand and what had been punctually realized 
in the early part of the lease. The remark might also be deemed as 
affording an argument against the new arrangements which are proposed 
for your Lordship’s sanction, as a large proportion of them are at a progressive 
assessment. But in the present instance the measure is principally confined to 
the re-establishment of temporary abatements. Those cases in which the progres- 
sive assessment is at an increase upon the former settlement are comparatively 
few, and of inconsiderable amount, and the further additions to the assessment 
of the current year, which has been realized with sufficient punctuality, are 
trifling. In taking a view of these settlements, and of the accounts of the other 
portion of the district, we cannot hesitate in offering to your Lordship our 
deliberate opinion that no increase of revenue can be expected from any future 


’ Sahpu, Rs. 40,028i Kbandauli. Ra. 68,255; Firuzabad, Rs. 209,428 ; see Board’s Records, 6th 
November, 5816, No 1. ® Ibid, 3Ut December, 1816, No. 16 
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re-settlement of this district. These arrangements have certainly remedied 
many errors and inaccuracies which have occurred in the former settlement ; 
but, exclusive of errors, which are perhaps unavoidable in a general settlement, 
and of probable embarrassments from unfavourable seasons, much counterac- 
tion to any future re-settlement is to be apprehended from the landholders 
themselves, who have learnt the mode of anticipating the requisition of an 
increase by a reduction of the assets towards the expiration of the lease, either 
by throwing the land altogether out of cultivation, or by discontinuing the 
culture of the more valuable produce, such as sugar-cane, cotton, &c. This 
latter measure affects also the revenue of the customs. Section 7, Regulation 
IX., 1805, held out to the landholders of the conquered provinces the hope of a 
permanent settlement from the year 1223. The promise may, indeed, be said 
to be partial, and to be not very clearly defined, as it is restricted to those lands 
which may be in a state of cultivation to warrant the measure. But the land- 
holders looked only to the promise, and did not calculate on the reservation 
attached to it. The disappointment is accordingly general. Even under this 
reservation, a majority of the parganahs in this district would, on a comparison 
of the improvable land with that in actual cultivation, be found not to possess 
more of the former than what the landholders might be deemed entitled to as 
the future reward of their industry. Considerable abatements were granted (in 
some cases apparently on insufficient grounds) in the first years of this settle- 
ment j but the Board deemed it expedient to waive a retrospective revision of 
them, an indulgence which has probably contributed to the punctuality with 
which the revenue has, generally speaking, hitherto been paid. The land fit 
for cultivation is stated at more than two -thirds of the land under tillage, so 


lettlement extended. 


that of the arable land little more than seven-twelfths are in cultivation. The 
waste also appears very extensive,* — the twenty-five parganahs, regarding 
which this information is furnished, exhibit 281 farms out of an aggregate of 
1,692 estates.” 

This quinquennial settlement was extended in the ceded parganahs for five 
years by Regulation XVI. of 1816, and again for five 
years by order of Government iu io22, and for a 
further term of five years, from 1235 to 1239 fasli (1827-8 to 1831-2 A. D.), by 
Government orders of the 13th April 1826. In the conquered parganahs it was 
eStePded for fivej^ears, from 1228,t(rl232 /as/i, by orders of Government in 
1818. Soon after the formation of this settlement it was found advisable to 
rratrain tahsildars from exacting interest on balances and from taking villages 
under direct management without the express sanction of the Collector. These 
Mttlements were again extended from 1233 to 1237 fasli (1815-16 to 1829-30, 
A. D.), to allow time for the inquiries directed by Regulation VII. of 1822, 


' Settlement Records, N.-W. P., 88. 
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while certain parganahs in which the errors were most glaring were exempted 
from the rule of extension and were immediately settled. 

For the settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822 scarcely any extra estab- 
Inadequate provision for Hshment was allowed ill this district, and the Collec- 
revision of settlement. tor’s time was too much occupied by the other duties 

of his office to admit of his careful attention being given to the detailed and 
laborious enquiry prescribed by Regulation VII. of 1822. It was found at the 
next settlement of this district, that villages settled under this Regulation were 
generally over-assessed. Mr. H. Rose, in reporting the Settlements of par- 
ganahs Jalali, Akrabad, Sikandra Rao and Marahra in 1839, writes that “out 
of 37 villages settled under Regulation VII. of 1822, 35 required reduction of 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 6,440, on a jama of Rs. 47,533. The system 
of settlement under that Regulation undoubtedly tended to cause over-assess- 
ment; but that system, faulty as it was, had not fair play in this district, 
where the Settlement Officer, when he was not satisfied with the revenue 
which his papers warranted him to demand, was in the habit of appointing 
native assessors for the express purpose of raising the estimate of assets. 
That under such a method of settlement some estates should have broken down 
and others should now exhibit marks of over-assessment is not to be wondered 
at. The matter for surprise is that the whole have not been ruined long 


ago.” 

Mr. Stirling gives the following lamentable description of the state of the 
district in his time ; — “ The consequence of the inadequacy of the talisili estab- 
lisments, and their inefficiency, has been that almost all the villages in this 
district have been mortgaged, farmed, sold or given over to creditors. A few 
intriguing, dishonest and avaricious men, have by indirect means possessed them- 
selves of the greater portion of the most flourishing estates in this district. 
These changes of property have upset all kinds of village rights, and the 
individual claims of cultivators, amongst whom tenfold more distress has been 
occasioned than has been experienced in any district of which I have had 
charge.” In a subsequent letter to the Commissioner of Agra, dated 19th May, 
1832, Mr. Stirling attributes much of the prevailing distress in the country to 
the abolition of the Benares mint, the bankruply of indigo factories, and the 
reduced purchases of Government. He stated the ofFects of the abolition of 
the mint to be, first, a considerable enhancement of the price of coin as com- 
pared with silver bullion ; second, an unavoidable continued debasement of the 
currency ; third, a growing scarcity of the circulating medium ; and he con- 
sidered the commerce and agriculture of the country to have suffered from these 
causes at the rate of eleven per cent., and that the prices of commodities and 
of grain and labour had fallen to that extent. The bankruptcy of all the indigo 
manufactories not only occasioned the failure of many respectable nati\e louses. 
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but swept away a large amount of currency from those channels of circuJation 
in which it had been long employed, and had afforded occupation to the indus- 
try of a great number of commercial men and agriculturists. Such a con- 
vulsion caused no inconsiderable distress ; but happily the immediate loss did 
not fall with too great a weight on the country. Owing to the practice of mak- 
ing large advances, the people had received perhaps more than the full pi'ice of 
their labour and commodities, and ivhen the treasure usually expended on indigo 
works ceased to flow, they had only to turn<thcir attention to the production of 
grain. Mr. Stirling calculated the diminution of the Company’s purchases to 
be about ten lakhs of rupees annually. At the same time Mr. Smith thinks* 
that, during this period, though at first much land was left out of cultivation 
and many of the old proprietors lost their villages, still there had been much 
general progress. In 1815, the total cultivated area of the district as it then 
stood, exclusive of the large talukas, w'as only 934,078 acres ; and if 100,000 
acres he taken as the area under cultivation in the talukas, the total cultivated 
area will have been 1,034,078 acres. “ But the cultivated area of the district, 
reduced to its present size at the time of last settlement, was 839,127 acres, or 
81 per cent, of the total cultivation of about three districts in 1815. lam 
rather under the mark in concluding that by the time the last settlement was 
finished, cultivation in Aligarh, even since 1815, had at least doubled, and that 
since 1803 it must have more than doubled. In 1815 the revenue fell at 
Es. 3-6-5 per cultivated acre, and at last settlement (1838) though the revenue 
was increased, it fell at only Es. 2-3-1 per cultivated acre.” 

In 1833, Mr, John Thornton was appointed to officiate as Deputy Collector 
Mr. John Tiiornton’s rc- Aligarh, and was intrusted with the revision of the 
settlement under Eegulation IX. of 1 833. He joined 
his appointment in December of that year, and remained in charge of the set- 
tlement office five years, during which time he finished the settlement of parga- 
nahs Hdthras, Mursan, Gorai, Hasangarh, Khair, Chandaus, Somna, Koil, 
Atrauli, Murthal and the talukas of Bhamauri Nah and Datauli. He also made 
a summary settlement for six years of parganah Tappal, part of the jagir of the 
Begam Sumru, which had lapsed by her death in 1837. Mr. Thornton was 
succeeded by Mr, H. Eose, who took charge in December, 1838, and finished 
the settlement of the remaining parganahs, viz., Sikandra Eao, Marahra, Akra- 
bad, Jalali and Barauli in July, 1839. Both Mr. Thornton and Mr. Eose were 
ably assisted by Mr. W. B. W right, formerly Superintendent of the Customs 
line at Hansi, who was appointed, at Mr. Thornton’s recommendation, in 1837, 
as Assistant in the settlement. In 1840, parganah Tappal was resettled by 
Mr. Wright, at a revenue of Es. 1,18,206. 

* Settlement Report, p. 63 : the opinion of Mr. Smith as Settlement Officer is particBlarly 
valoable on this point. 
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By this revision of the settlement a total increase in the assessment was 

Principles of assess- gained of Rs. 75,785, but this increase was mainly 
ment in 1838. effected on the estates of some of the talukadars, who, 

during the past settlements, had contrived to conceal their real resources. 
Under the new system of settlement, such an evasion of the just demand of 
Government was almost impossible. The Settlement Officer no longer trusted to 
arbitrary valuations of assets and estimates of area formed by the kanungoes and 
patw&ris. Each village was accurately surveyed, measured and mapped, field by 
field, and the lands divided into four classes with reference to their proximity to 
the village, as at present. These four classes were comprehended in the two great 
divisions of irrigated and unirrigated lands, and for each class average par- 
ganah rent-rates were framed from the results of a careful enquiry into the 
actual rents paid by cultivators for such lands, and by a comparison with the 
rates in neighbouring parganahs. These rates, applied to the areas of each, 
class of land, gave the village rent-roll or gross assets of each village, and the. 
jama or Government demand was then obtained by a deduction in favour of the 
zamfndars of not less than 30 per cent, on the gross assets. This demand was. 
further tested by an examination of the recorded assets of the estate for the past 
ten years, and by the daul or estimate of the tahsilddrs. Nothing cordd be more 
fair than such an assessment, provided that the lands were rightly classifieds 
Mr. Thornton and Mr. Rose were careful to satisfy themselves on these important 
points j one or two of the talukaddrs tried to obtain easy terms by throwing a 
great proportion of their lands out of cultivation at the time of settlement, and 
by stopping up their earthen wells; but Mr. Thornton readily detected the frand. 
The revenue survey was made between the years 1833 and 1837, when 
parganah Tappal was surveyed by Captain Brown, and the remaining parga- 
nahs by Captain Wroughton. In most instances the khasrahs or indices, and 
shajraha or field maps were furnished by the survey establishment, but it is to 
be regretted that these important documents were in general drawn up very 
incorrectly, especially the field maps. 

Mr. W. H. Smith made the existing settlement of the district between 1866 
Mr. w. H. Smith on past *ind 1873. In reviewing the past fiscal history of the 
settlements. district, he writes : — “ From all the authorities and 

facts which I have considered, my deductions are as follow: — That at the time of 
the conquest the entire district w as in a terrible state of disorganization ; that 
population was defective and much land out of cultivation ; that the zamindkrs 
generally were in a depressed and unsettled state ; and that they were called 
upon to pay a very heavy revenue before they had recovered from the injurious 
results of former misrule, but that the good effect of our rule very soon became 
manifest. With the aid of remissions and reductions, which were largely 
resorted to, in other word.s, by lenient treatment, they tided over times of difficulty. 
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Meanwhile population and cultivation alike increased, and within 30 years there 
was double as much land under the plough as before, while the assessments 
having been, with few exceptions, left untouched after 1819, the incidence of the 
revenue rate on the cultivated acre fell lower and lower, and at the end the people 
were paying half the rate for double the amount of land. No doubt the revenue 
was even then heavy, and from time to time bad seasons may have caused 
much individual and partial distress, but on the whole the landholders of the 
district maintained their original position, and the general results of the 30 years 
was a constantly improved revenue administration, and in the mass an enor- 
mous amelioration in general progress and prosperity.” 

The principles of assessment adopted at the present settlement were sub- 
Principles of assessment stantially the same as those described above, but in work- 
in 1866-74. jjjg out the average rates, the particular rates which 

each class of soil actually paid were first discovered, and then these rates were 
applied to the soils as classified, and the general total of these rates was taken 
as the estimate for the tract of country for which they had been selected. The 
classification of soils adopted has already been noticed (p. 352) ; and here it 
may be said that this classification is the one acknowledged by the people in their 
own transactions ; and the rates found to prevail, and on which the assessment is 
based, represent actual facts. The general rates, modified by the peculiar local 
characteristics of each estate, form the basis of the individual assessment of 
these estates. The following statement shows the initial and e.xpiring revenue 
of the past settlement, and the new revenue for each tahsil in the district : — 
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The new assessment has resulted in an increase of Es. 3,06,100, or 16‘6 per 
cent, over the initial revenue of the old assessment, and of Es. 2,90,573, or 16’2 
per cent, over the current revenue, and this, too, though the proportion taken by 
the State has fallen from 68-9 per cent, to 50 per cent, of the rental -assets. The 
causes of this increase are the increase in cultivation, population and irrigation, 
and the rise in the value of land, rents and prices. Besides the land revenue, 
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Bs. 2,14,551-7-G are collected for the ten per cent, cess under Act XVIII. of 
1871, and Rs. 1,08,117 for patwaris’ fees, bringing up the total demand from 
the district to Rs. 24,70,011, and giving an increase of 23-8 per cent, on the 
old demand. In tahsilis Koil and Atrauli, the new demand was collected in 
1871-72; in Iglds and Khair in 1872-73; and in Hathras and Sikandra Rao 
m 1873-74. The settlement will probably be confirmed from 1871 to 1901. 

The following statement gives the official account of the revenue demand, 
collections, and balances from 1860-61 to 1872-73. ’ 
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talukas for which the district is noted. For the history of the Jat talnkas of 
Jit talukas. Hathras, Mursdn and Iglas, we have the valuable 


report of Mr. John Thornton, from which the following 
account is mainly taken.^ All these families trace their origin to a man 
named Makan, who about the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the 
seventeenth century came from Rajputana to the neighbourhood of Mursdn. 
He was a Jat of .the Tenwa tribe, and on his arrival found the country oocn- 
pied by Rajpiits and Jdts of the Khokhen tribe. Makan married a woman of 
the Khokhen tribe, and partly through the influence of her clansmen, and partly 
probably, on account of the surrounding country being imperfectly cultivated* 
he and his descendants, during the next three generations, were enabled to 
obtain possession of a considerable tract of country, which they divided amon<Tst 
themselves. Each sub-division became the parent of a number of hamlets 
(ddkhili fnauza), the occupants of which are all of the same caste, and trace 
their origin to the common ancestor who founded the parent villa f^e (asU 


' Settlf ment Reports, N.-W. P., I., 247. 
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mauza). These cluster of villages in the course of time became known as 
talukas. The tract occupied by the Tenvva Jats was known as tappa Joar, 
because the town of Joar or Jawar was the principal place therein, or the resi- 
dence of the head of the family. Tappa Joar belonged to parganah Jalesar, but 
in the reign of Shahjahan (in 1652 A. D.), Sadullah Khan took 200 villages 
from Jalesar, including the Jat tappa, 80 villages from Mahaban, and 7 from 
Khandauli, and formed them into a new parganah, which he called after his 
own name, Sadabad. The Jat confederation had become firmly established at the 
death of Shahjahan in 1658 A. D. ; and during the wars that ensued for the pos- 
session of the throne, Nandram, a great-grandson of Makan, found means to 
establish himself as head of his tribe. Possessed of great abilities, and supported 
by the Porach Raja of Darydpur, Nandram not only refused to pay the land-tax, 
but succeeded in incorporating several villages not owned by Jats into the Jdt 
tappa of Joar. When Aurangzeb became firmly established on the throne, 
Nandrdm submitted to the emperor, and was rewarded with the Midmat zamin- 
d&ri or revenue management of J odr and Tochigarh. He subsequently received 
a grant, conferring the police managementalso upon him, with the title of faujdar. 
Nandrdm’s influence remained unimpaired until his death in 1695 A. D, 
He left fourteen sons, of whom three only need be 
Successors of Nandram. . — Zulkaran, the eldest; Jai Singh, 

the second son ; and Bhoj Singh, the seventh son. The Hathras family is des- 
cendedfrom Jai Singh, and that of Mur.«dn from Zulkaran Singh. Zulkaran died 
before his father, and for some years Bhoj Singh took the lead amongst the 
brethren. It is probable that the authority of Bhoj Singh varied just as he 
was able to secure the favour of the local Government officers. At last, in 
1716 A. D., Bhoj Singh obtained from Sajyid Abdullah, the famous minister 
of Farrukhsiyar, a grant in terms similar to that conferred upon Nandram by 
Aurangzeb, and in the following year a remission of revenue as jdgir. The 
two brothers, Jai Singh and Bhoj Singh, divided the tappa equally between them, 
and transmitted their possessions to their sons. Bhoj Singh died in 1750 A. D. 
and left three sons. Of these, Mohan Singh obtained taluka Simardhari ; Jagat 
Singh, the eldest son, received talukas Barha and Tuksdn, and left Barha to his 
eldest son, Partdb, whilst his second son, Muktawal Singh, received Tuksdn, and 
transferred it to Phup Singh of Mursdn. Kanjal Singh, the third son of Bhoj 
%ngh, received Chotwa and Kotha Patta, but he was ousted in 1768 on account 
of arrears, and the talukas were divided between the Hathras and Murs&n Rajas, 
We have now to trace the history of the family of Jai Singh. He died in 
Jat Singh. 1749 A.D,, and left two sons: S4want Singh, the 

youngerson, received anumber of villages as his share, 
wfaidi he formed into a taluka named Cfubr&ri ; but the greater portion of the 
estate came into the hands of the eldest son, Baran Singh, a man of great acti- 
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vity and determination of character. In 1752 Baran Singh induced the amil 
of the Ondh Vazir to transfer to him Hathras and the surrounding villages, held 
until then by a clan of Porach Rajputs, and when Surajmal, in 1760, expelled 
Ratan Singh, the Porach talukadar of Mendu, Baran Singh had influence 
enough to secure the revenue management for himself. Baran Singh died in 
1668 and left two sons. The younger of these, by name Sakat Singh, succeeded 
to most of those villages included in his father’s estate which had formed a 
portion of the old tappa Jo4r. These were divided after his death into two 
smaller talukas, Karas and Karil, — the former fell to the share of his son Durga 
Singh, and the second son, Udai Singh, obtained Karil. But all the individual 
acquisitions of Baran Singh descended to his eldest son, Bhuri Singh, who did 
not survive many years, and during whose time the estate appears neither to 
have increased nor diminished. Bhuri Singh died in 1775 A. D., and Daya 
Ram, his youngest son, found means to supplant his elder brother, Nawal Singh, 
in by far the larger part of his father’s possessions. The latter retired to 
Beswan and founded the Beswan taluka. 

Before commencing the history of Daya Ram, I will give the genealogical 
tree of the family, from Makan the founder, which will 
Daya Ram. show the ancestors from whom the several talnka- 

ddrs iu Hathras are descended. It is taken from Mr. Thornton’s report, and 
purposely omits mention of those sons of Nandram whose descendants are 
extinct, or who obtained portions of territory which never came at a subsequent 
period into the possession of Daya Rdm, and which have therefore never been 
included in parganah Hathras : — 

Maltan. 

I 

Soffa. 

Eanwar Sen. 
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The descendants of Churdman and Jaswant held possession of Toohigarh and 
Bahrdmgarhi at Mr. Thornton’s settlement. They had possession of other 
Tillages also at different times ; bat as all but these two had been in possession 
of Daya Rdm for 38 years, the possession of the descendants of these two 
sons of Nandram was confirmed in these two villages only. The descendants 
also of Bijai Singh were confirmed in the possession of Harrampur as a snb- 
teiiure of talukas Barha and Giijrat. Muktawal Singh, son of Jagat Singh, 
was dispossessed of his estate by Phup Singh of Mursan, who also acquired 
Kanjal Singh’s share in Kotha Patha, and his share in Chotwa fell to Daya 


Ham. 

“ A few separate villages were added to the estate by Thakur Daya Bdm, 
through arrangements made with the amils of the 
Daya am. neighbouring parganahs ; but his chief efforts appear 

te have been directed towards the expulsion of the other descendants of Nand 
Ram from their several estates, and the annexation of the latter to his own exten- 
sive possessions. In 1776 A. D., taluka Simardhari fell into his hands. In 1779, 
taluka Tochigarh met the same fate. Taluka Gubrari followed in 1794, and 
taluka Barha in 1799 A. D. The last named taluka had been taken out of the 
talukadar’s hands by the Marhattas 22 years before, during which interval the 
revenue was collected by amils from the village communities. These transac- 
tions are said by Thdkur Daya E4m to have taken place in the way of sale, 
mortgage or the like, but it is probable that little option was allowed to the 
weaker party. The subsequent possession of the Thakur was not uninterrupted, 
as the Government of the time in some years preferred to collect its dues from 
each village by means of its own officers. Talukas Karas and Karil were allowed 
to remain in the hands of their former occupants, who were more nearly 
related to Daya Ham, as the foregoing account will show ; but they were con- 
sidered as included in the main' estate, and the revenue required from them by 
the Government was paid by Thakur Daya R4m himself. Such was the state 
of things at the commencement of our rule in 1803 A. D.” 

After the conquest of Aligarh, the Commander-in-0 hief used every means 
in his power to conciliate Daya Ram. He was con- 
firmed in the possession of his ancestral lands in Hath- 
ras on the same terms on which he had held them under the Marhatta Govern- 
ment. The revenue was fixed at Rs. 1,62,828, and remained at that sum until 
1807 - 8 . In the following year talukas Gubrdri and Simardhari were assigned 
to him in jdgtr, and he was allowed to engage for the remainder of the par- 
ganahat a revenue, fixed for his life at Rs. 93,620. No kind of interference was 
made with his interior management, and indeed he was allowed to remain so 
independent that the people count the introduction of British rule in the par- 
ganah from the date of Daya Ram’s expulsion. It was probably the injudicious 
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relaxation of our due authority and superintendence ■which led to his e'ventual 
ruin.' During the commotions caused by the War with Holkar and the rebellion 
of Dundi Khan, Daya Rain certainly did good service : he kept his part of the 
district free from the rebels, and he also raised a force of cavalry, for -which 
however he was paid liberally by the Commander-in-Chief. But he soon dis- 
played a spirit of insubordination and disaffection, and as early as September, 

1 806, the Resident of Dehli wrote to the Magistrate of Ahgarh to the effect that 
letters had been received by Holkar from Daya Ram expressive of discontent, 
and recommending the Magistrate to keep a watchful eye on him. Daya Ram 
and the other chiefs of his tribe, viz., Bhagwant Singh of Mursdn, and Har- 
kishan Singh of BeswAn, appear to have made it a point of honour never to pay the 
Government demand till the last moment to which they could safely put it off ; 
and the Collector, conscious of his inability to enforce the demand, was obliged 
to content himself with repeated remonstrances, and an occasional vigorous 
representation to the Board of Commissioners of the state of affairs in those 
talukas. On one occasion, 8th August, 1810, the Collector stated that “the 
principle on which these talukadars withhold their revenue is, that in the event 
of hostilities they may have a supply of cash, or that Government, with a view to 
the debt, may be prevented from proceeding to extremities.” Not less fre- 
quent were the complaints of the Magistrates against these talukadArs for 
affording a secure asylum to offenders of all descriptions, for levying arbitrary 
duties, for omitting to report the occurrenee of heinous crimes, and for disre- 
garding the authority of the courts of judicature. At length, in July, 1816, the 
Magistrate (Mr. Majoribanks) reported the gross misconduct of Thdkur Daya 
RAm in refusing, after repeated injunctions, to deliver up four offenders in a 
case of murder ; and he strongly recommended that both Daya Ram and 
Bhagwant Singh should be deprived of their privilege of exemption from the 
police system introduced in the other parts of the district. This report reached 
the Supreme Government at a time when it was particularly politic not to pass 
over such misconduct, as a rising of the Pathan population of Rohilkhand 
a few months before had shown that the minds of the people in this part of our 
dominions were very unsettled. “ It was therefore important to strike a blow 
that should impress all ranks with a proper estimate of our vigour and military 
means. At the close of 1816 it was resolved to reduce both Daya RAm and 

* In 1806 Daya K&ai held a farm of Ks. 3,31,000 revenue, and was proprietor of an estate 
assessed at Rs. 1,35,00J. For matters connected with his history see Board’s Records, 23nd April, 

1806, No. 6 ; 20th June, 1806, No. 17 ; 27th June, 1806, Nos. 17 to 20 August 1806, No. 1 ; 26th 
August, 1806, Nob. 7-8 ; 6tli, September. 1806, No. 17-23 ; 23rd September, 1806 ; ISth January. 

1807, Nos. 6-7 t 6th February, 1807, No. 7 ; 23rd January, 1808, No. 28 ; 28th May, 1808, No. 5 ; 
29th August, 1808, No. 22 ; 21st February, 1809, No. 25; 26th February, 1809, No. 48; 25th 
March, l8l9,Nos. 46-58 ; 8th June, 1809, No. 27 ; 2lst November, 1809, No. 37A ; 8Ist November 
1803, No. 29. 
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Bhagwant Singh to the level of subjects, and to employ an overwhelming 
force for that purpose, as well to beat down all opposition as to give eclat to the 
measure. The divisions from Oawnpore, Meerut and Muttra were accordingly 
ordered to concentrate upon Hathras, and place themselves under the imme- 
diate command of Major-General Marshall, the officer commanding in the field. 
Hathras was reckoned one of the strongest forts in India. It was kept in the 
completest state of repair, and every improvement that was introduced into the 
neighbouring fortress of Aligarh, such as preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and levelling the height of the ramparts, was carefully copied by Daya 
Bdm. On the 21st of February the place was invested on all sides ; and Daya 
Bam was then summoned to surrender a gate of his fort, and allow of its being 
dismantled. After some evasion on his part, and a negotiation which lasted till 
the 16th, he finally refused, when the siege immediately commenced. The katra 
or fortified town was breached and evacuated on the 23rd ; approaches were 
then made to the fort, and batteries erected under a smart though ineffectual 
fire from the ramparts. By the 1st of March the works of the besiegers were 
completed, and on the following morning forty-two mortars and three breach- 
ing batteries of heavy guns began to play on the fort. Such powerful means 
had never yet been employed against any fortified place in India, and the eflfect 
was beyond measure destructive and astonishing to the garrison. The batteries 
continued to play till evening, when at 5 o’clock a large magazine blew up 
within the place, destroying half the garrison and nearly all the buildings. 
The effect is described to have been awful. Daya Bam with a few horse made 
his escape in the dark that same night, and, though challenged and pursued by 
a piquet of the 8th dragoons, got off with little damage. The rest of the gar- 
rison, in attempting to follow, were driven in and obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Bhagwant Singh agreed to dismantle his fort on the first summons ; 
and thus was this important object gained, with the loss of only one European 
and five natives killed on our side, while the impression of the utter^ futility 
of resistance spread far and wide through Hindustan.” 

On the expulsion of Daya Bam his property was confiscated, and an oppor- 

Measures consequent on tunity arose for restoring the condition of the village 
the expulsion of Daya Ram. occupants, and for admitting them to the same liberal 
terms and the same direct intercourse with Government that were allowed to 
men of a similar class in other places. Notwithstanding the oppressive and 
arbitrary rule of Daya Bam, the original proprietors, in the greater number 
of villages, “ still adhered to the soil, which they claimed as their own, and 
even where this was not the case, there frequently existed individuals or 
families who, though originally located by the talukaddr himself, and therefore 
not stric tly entitled to protection, might have been considered worthy of it from 
' Prinsep’a TranaactioDS in India, I., 4i9. 
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long possession, improvement of the cnltivation, or other causes. If this liberal 
and just course had been then pursued after due and careful enquiry, all the 
distress and confusion which subsequently existed might have been avoided, 
and there would still have remained a considerable number of estates, to the 
occupancy of which no one could with reason lay claim, and which might 
therefore have been made over by Government to any one whom they wished 
to favour. But though all correspondence which took place at the time shows 
clearly that the intentions of Government coincided with the above views, yet 
those intentions were defeated by the superficial way in which the question 
was taken up by the local officers, and the too ready acquiescence of the Board 
of Revenue in their representations. Misled by the title of zaminddr, which 
Daya EAm had enjoyed in the greater part of the parganah, and considering, 
as was then too often done, that the unrestricted power which the Th4kur had 
exercised was the true index to his just and rightful interest, the Collector 
thought that no individuals or communities throughout the parganah could be 
entitled to protection, for the sole reason that none had hitherto been protected. 
It followed as a necessary corollary to this proposition, that the Government 
were authorized, after Daya Rim’s forfeiture, to make over any portion of 
the estate, to whomever they chose, in absolute proprietary tenure, and to 
derive a larger revenue from such part as they might keep in their own hands 
than would have been demanded from a tract of equal size and fertility 
elsewhere. 

“ In consequence of those unfortunate and erroneous conclusions, the five 
Establishment of the talukas of Joir, rtr.,Simardhari, Barha, Gubrdri, Karfl 

***“^^' and Karas, wore restored to the descendants of the for- 

mer talukadirs, who, in the three first cases, had been wholly dispossessd for the 
respective periods of forty-one, forty, and twenty-three years, while the real 
owners or occupants of the soil in every separate village, who still retained and 
cultivated it, were admitted to no engagements, and were left in the condition 
of tenants-at-will. The rest of the parganah was composed of single and inde- 
pendent villages, of which 31 were made over to Thakur Jiwa R4m as a mark 
of the favour of Government under the name of taluka Mendu, and 20 were 
committed in the same manner to Thkknr Jaikishan, under the appellation 
of taluka Shahzddpur. These two individuals, of whom the former was a 
son, and the latter a grandson, of Nawal Singh, elder brother of Daya Ram, 
were supposed to have shown good will to our authority during the operations 
against Hkthras. This indeed was a politic, and in their case, owing to the 
supersession of Nawal Singh before narrated, a natural course to adopt. After 
the success of those operations they applied to be admitted as farmers of part of 
the forfeited estate ; but the Governor-General thought fit to direct, as a fuller 
means of evincing his approbation of their services, that they should bo installed 
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as proprietors of some of those villages which might have been held by Th&kur 
Daya B4m, ‘ in undisputed proprietary tenure.’ No injustice could have been 
caused by this order if it had been properly executed ; but as it was left to the 
Collector to decide what villages had really been thus held by Daya R4m, the 
objections which were urged by the people, whose estates were selected by the 
new talukadars, against this transfer of them to other masters were disregarded 
in every instance. 

When these arrangements had been decided upon, the new settlement. 

Formation of the settle- which was to commence with 1226 fasli (1818-19 
ment of i226ya»/«. ^ Came Under consideration. This settlement was 

intended to last for only five years, but unfortunately, with the exception of 13 
villages and certain modifications of the land revenue in others, it remained in 
force till Mr. Thornton’s revision. Though the higher authorities were still 
anxious that all under-rights should be protected as well in the different talukas 
as in that part of the parganah which remained under the immediate manage- 
ment of the Government oflSoers, this object was most imperfectly attained, 
either as regarded the real and effectual preservation of the under-tenures 
themselves, or the selection of the parties who were entitled to hold them. A 
very hasty and incomplete inquiry took place into the names of those who 
were termed mukadama in every village. Under this unmeaning title were 
included individuals of all classes, from the original zamindar to the indmi of 
Th&kur Daya Bfim, who had obtained possession of a village on condition of 
furnishing a certain number of horses. And while it was clearly considered 
indispensable that some persons should be recorded in every case under the 
appellation in question, even when no one claimed it, it seems to have been 
thought of little moment, when claimants did appear, to select those who 
could show the best title. The gross assets of every village being then assumed, 
in most cases at a very full, and in many at an excessive amount, the 
revenue payable by these mukadama to the talukaddrs in talukas Mendu and 
Shahz&dpur, and to Government in the miscellaneous villages, was determined 
by a deduction of only 10 per cent, to cover all risks and expenses, including 
the patw4ri’s fees. From the amount thus payable by the mukadama in Mendu 
and Shahzadpur, 15 per cent, was deducted for the profit of the talukadars, 
and the remainder formed the Government revenue. In the five Joar talukas 
no deduction whatever was made in favour of the mukadama ; and though it 
would seem to have been vaguely intended that no more than the assumed 
gross rental, under the name of the raibandi, should be demanded from them, 
yet tliis intention, if it really existed, had never been enforced. In these talp- 
kas the revenue demandable by Government from the talukadars was determiuied 
by a redaction of somewhat more than 20 per cent, from the above mentiot|ed 
rental or raibandi.” 
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The settlement, above described from Mr. Thornton’s report, remained in 

force until 1822-23, and was then extended as regarded 
Mr. Tnorntoo 3 revision. ~ „ , , , 

the mukadami villages for five years, and subsequently, 

owing to the misleading advice given by the Collector of the time, up to Mr. 
Thornton’s revision. The Collector’s object seems tohave'been to extract from 
the already overburthened estates a further allowance for the sons of Daya B5m. 
Daya R4m himself was pardoned, and a residence was provided for him near 
Koil, with a pension of Rs. 1,000 for himself and Rs. 750 for his family.^ He 
died in 1823.^ The condition of the Hathras estates in 1835 w'as most deplora- 
ble. Deeds of mortgage existed for parts of almost every estate, and the gene- 
ral debt cbuld not be less than two lakhs of rupees. In talukas Mendn and 
Shahzadpur the people were in still greater difficulties. In the five talukas of 
Jo&r, the condition of the cultivating communities was perhaps least miserable 
where they appeared at first sight to have been most hardly treated. For 
when they had been excluded from the management of their estates, though still 
poor and destitute, they escaped being involved in debt, e.xeept such as they might 
have incurred in cultivating their own separate fields. Mr. Thornton adopted 
the same principles that were followed by him in the settlement of Murs4nx 
Where there were no village proprietors in existence, he conferred proprietary 
rights on the talukaddr ; but where the original proprietors existed, and no trans- 
fer of their rights had taken place, he admitted them to engagements. These 
persons, formerly known as mukadamn, were styled hiswad&vs, and the rates of 
deduction from the rental by which he determined the Government revenue were 
the same as those which he adopted in Murs4n, and which are noticed hereafter. 
Gobind Singh, son of Daya Ram, continued to live at Roil on a pension of 
Rs. 750 a month, and during the mutiny did such good service that he was 
rewarded with the gift of several villages, including the zaminddri of Koil itself. 


He died too soon to enjoy his well earned honours, and his estates are now 
managed by his widow and adopted son. 

As already mentioned, the Mursan family is descended from Zulkaran, the 
eldest son of Nandram. Zulkaran predeceased his 
Mursan family. father who himself died in 1695, A. D. He left a 

son, Khnshdl Singh, who resided with his mother at Rahatpur and Mdnkraul, 
— two villages made over to him by his uncle, for his support. When he grew 
up to manhood he attracted the favour of the Oudh Vazir, Saadat Khan, 
who gave him the farm of the following talukas, some of which had pro- 
bably been in a greater or less degree subject to his grandfather’s authority , 
and had afterwards recovered their independence, but most of them appear not 


1 Board’s Records, 1 Ith August, ISIS, No. 35 ; 1 1th September, ISIS, No 6 j 20th January, ISIS, 
No. 81 : 80th June, ISIS, No. 32; 3rd April, ISIS, No. [21 ; I4th August, ISIS, No. 34 ; Cth 
October, ISIS, No 34j 2nd November, 1819. * Ihid, 17th October, 1823, No. 2. 
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to have been so subject : — Talukas Daj’dlpur, Mursan kbds, Oopi, Puteui, Ahri, 
Baram&i, and six other villages. Phup Singh succeeded his father about the 
year 1749 A. D., and increased his estates very largely by obtaining, from the 
amils of the neighbourhood, the lease of all such villages as had fallen out of 
cultivation, or in which the revenue was from any cause collected with difficulty. 
He also acquired a great portion of the estates held by the heirs of Bhoj Singh. 
Phup Singh was expelled from the Mursan estate by Surajmal, the Jdt Raja of 
Bhartpnr, in 1757, and retired to Sasni, over which he acquired complete autho- 
rity. He recovered possession of Mursdn in 1761, but was again expelled by 
Najf Kh&n in 1776. He did not again occupy Murs&n until 1785, and it was 
some years before he recovered all the talukas that he formerly held. * Shortly 
before his death he relinquished the management of the estate to his son 
Bhagwant Singh. Phup Singh was the first of his family to assume the title 
of Raja. His acquisitions were the greater part of taluka Moheriya, talukas 
Rolii, Bisana or Lashkarpur, Hotha Patta, Chotwa and Tuksan, and about 
seventeen single villages. 

Bhagwant Singh obtained entire control of the estate on the death of his 
Bhagwant Singh. father in 1798 A D. He added talukas Sonk and 

Madan to it in 1795, and taluka Dunaitiya in 1796. 
In 1803 he was allowed to engage for the whole of the estates held by him, 
and in the engagement papers is styled zaminddr in some places, talnkad&r in 
others, and fanner in others. On this point the Collector seems to have been 
guided by the leases which the Raja had received from the former Government. 
At the close of the year 1215 fasli (1807-8 A.D.) a lease was granted to him 
for his own life, at a fixed revenue of Rs. 80,000, for the whole estate, exclusive 
of talukas Sonk and Madan, which were granted to him in jdgir for good 
service performed in Lord Lake’s campaign. The following table shows the 
descent of the Mursdn family from Makan to Raja Tikam Singh, C. S. I., the 
present representative. The raj has always descended to the eldest son, but 
the collateral branches are entitled to bo maintained by the Raja of the time 
being.' 


Makan. 

I 

Sor or Soga. 
Kauwar Sen. 
NundrAm, Panjdir. 
Znlkano. 

ICh nahg], 

Phnp Slngb (Baja). 


Bhagwant Singh (Raja). 
Tfluua Singh (Raja). 


U4q SiDRb. 

I 

SojAa aSiogb. 


Cbala Slngb (UleglttmaU.) 


* Btf. Tborotoa gives a full table of the collateral branchei of the family In Set. Hep. I., 245. 
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No investigation was made in 1803 with regard to the internal circumstances 
of the taluka, nor was the Raja’s management in any way controlled or interfered 
with until the death of Bhagwant Singh. During this interval several indivi- 
duals petitioned for the recovery or the maintenance of their rights in particular 
villages, but they appear to have been all referred to a future opportunity for 
the investigation of their claims. Bhagwant Singh could not resist the example 
of his brother J4t, Daya Rdm, and joined with the latter in setting at nought 
the orders of the civil courts j but on the fall of Hathras he surrendered and con- 
sented to dismantle his own fort of Mursdn. Raja Bhagwant Singh died in 
1823, leaving a son, Tikam Singh,^ and the whole of his estates were held under 
direct management by the Collector for the year 1823-24. All persons who con- 
sidered themselves to possess rights as being the descendants of those who were 
the original zaminddrs previous to the annexation of their respective villages to 
the parganah, as well as those who only rested their claims on long residence 
and management, came forward and prayed for the protection of Government. In 
the settlement for 1232-36 fasli (1824-25 to 1828-29 A.D.), all these claimants 
were permitted to engage for their respective villages with the title of mukadams, 
and those villages in which no claimant came forward were left with the far- 
mers. Tikam Singh was declared the tudder malguzar or principal engager for 
the revenue, and was given a malikdna allowance of fifteen per cent, on the land 
revenue paid by those who engaged for each village, besides a sum of Rs. 644 
per mensem on account of expenses of collection. Between 1232 and 1237 faali, 
Tikam Singh lost nearly a lakh of rupees by this arrangement, and this led to 
a summary settlement in 1238, conducted on the former system of allowing 
Tikam Singh to collect only a fixed sum from each village, on which he received 
malikdna. Farmers were again selected for those villages to the management 
of which there existed no rightful claimant, and security was demanded from 
each one admitted to engage ; but bad seasons and insufficient security were 
again said to be a cause of loss to the Raja. 

In 1832-34, when Mr. John Thornton was appointed to revise the settlement 
of the district, the Murs&n estate comprised some 
300^ villages, of which 231 were hamlets dependent 
on parent villages. These had all been drawn from time to time from parga- 
nahs Jalesar, Sadabad, Mah&ban, R&ya and Koil, and were then distributed 
amongst eighteen talukas, each consisting for the most part of a parent village 
with its surrounding hamlets. Taluka Moheriya contained several minor talukas 
which had become obsolete through the extinction of the original settlers, and 
one other comprised all the. villages not in the other talukas. Mr. Thornton’s 
first care was to “ discover in what villages there existed individuals or com- 
munities who were entitled to retain the management under the Raja, and to 


Mr. John Thornton. 


‘ Board's Becordi, 7th April, ISIS. 
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determine the relation in -which the two parties should stand towards each 
other.” Mr. Thornton’s remarks on the formation of the taluka so well apply 
to the other talukas of this district, that I shall give his conclusions in his own 
words. He writes : — “ I have found that in about two-thirds of parganah 
Mursan, the descendants of the original zamindars who held the villages 
before they came under the Raja’s authority are still forthcoming, and that 
neither by their own act, nor by the will of the former Grovernment, have they 
forfeited their right of managing their respective estates as long as they shall 
pay the revenue demanded from them. With the exception of the three talukas 
of Sonk, Madan, and Dunaitiya, it was not even alleged by the Raja that the 
rights of the original zamind^irs had been transferred to his ancestors in any 
legal manner, ; but he relied upon the assertion that the descendants of those 
zamindars were extinct, and that the ancestors of the present claimants had 
been located by his predecessors as common cultivators. This assertion, however, 
was in itself vague and improbable ; it was supported by no proof, and opposed 
to all evidence, oral or documentary. The holders of the several villages give 
a clear and credible account of their descent and past history, which is attested 
by all those who could be supposed to have any knowledge on the subject. 
Their rights were acknowledged by the former Government when opportunity 
offered, as is proved by some original papers from the office of the parganah 
registrar (kamingo) of the latter part of the last century. By these papers, 
it appears that during the time that Raja Phup Singh was expelled from his 
estate, the ancestors of the present village occupants were recorded by the 
Government of the time as zamindars or mukadams (for the terms appear to 
have been used indiscriminately) of their respective villages. Even during 
the life of the late Raja Bhagwant Singh the management of the land was left 
to these men, except when some reason presented itself to the contrary. All 
others were called farmers (mustdjirs) ; and even when any village was leased 
out to an individual of the latter class, the hereditary village occupants fre- 
quently continued to hold as kitkinaddrs under him, and if totally deprived of 
the management, they still retained their seer land, which they repeatedly 
mortgaged as necessity occurred. These points, taken together and combined 
■with the total absence of proof on the other side, form as strong evidence as 
can generally be looked for in inquiries of this nature. But in Mursan the 
assertion of the Raja is still more powerfully refuted by the circumstances of 
the cases themselves, and particularly by the formation of the talukas mentioned 
above. No race of mere tenants-at-will could have obtained the sole occupancy 
of a large tract ; caused by such occupancy the villages which arose therein 
to be so connected as to be termed a taluka ; divided that taluka from a remote 
period into separate portions, each known by the name of one of the early 
members of the family ; held each of those portions distinct to the present day ; 
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settled their several shares without dispute as soon as they were allowed to 
engage in 1825-26 ; and finally procured the sanction and the testimony of the 
neighbouring inhabitants to their claim of being the parties to whom, under 
whatever superior, the right of cultivating and managing the soil belongs. In 
the three talukas above mentioned, the Baja allowed the descent of the present 
mukadams from the original zamindars, but rested his claim for their expulsion 
from the management on the plea that their ancestors had sold them to his 
father, Bhagwant Singh, in return for his discharging some arrears of revenue 
due to the Grovernment of the time. But it appeared, upon examination, that 
these transactions were rather between the amils and Bhagwant Singh than 
between the Baja and the zamindars, or at all events, that the inconsiderable 
number of the latter who were present at the time, contemplated nothing 
more than the annexation of their villages to the parganah and the consequent 
transfer of their future payments from the amil to the Raja. I have, therefore, 
admitted to engagements all those who have established their descent from the 
original zamindArs, and who consequently inherit rights which existed at a 
period anterior to the Raja’s authority. Those who have derived their tenures 
from the Raja himself, or his ancestors, have been directed to apply to the same 
quarter for their renewal. In about one-third of the parganah the stock of 
the old zamindars was extinct, and these villages have, in consequence, been 
made over to the exclusive management of the Raja, with the title of zamindar. 
A similar course has been pursued with regard to a few villages, in which the 
rightful occupants have been prevailed upon, by certain equivalents, to with- 
draw their claims of every kind in favour of the sudder malffusdr." 

Those villages which were settled with the Raja, under the title of zaminddr, 
in consequence of the absence of other claimants, were classed as zamXnddri. 
Those which were settled solely with the Raja, on account of the refusal of the vil- 
lage occupants, were termed faZu^oddre, and the remaining villages settled with the 
village communities were classed under mukadami (see parganah Mursa'n). The 
Raja made every effort in the civil courts to obtain a reversal of Mr. Thornton’s 
proceedings but without effect.^ During the currency of Mr. Thornton’s 
settlement. Raja Tikam Singh held his own amid the fall of all around him. Not- 
withstanding his dissatisfaction with tho changes made by Mr. Thornton, the 
Raja proved a staunch friend to the British during the troubles of 1857, and was 
rewarded with the decoration of ‘ (Companion of the Star of India,’ the proprie- 
torship of several large villages, such as Gonda in Iglfis and others, and the 
remission of the revenue of five villages, assessed at Rs. 6,550 per annum, for 
two generations. Though in debt, he is not embarrassed, and will leave to his 

I In 1846, the Raja instituted 67 civil suits in the local courts to contest Mr. Thornton's 
proceedings, ail of which, except five, which were compromised, were dismissed in appeal to the 
superior courts.^ Hutchinson, 140. 
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son and grandson one of the finest estates in all the surrounding country. 
He is of fearless and independent character, and commands the respect of 
all who know him. Raja Tikam Singh is an honorary magistrate of the 
district. 

Mr. Thornton, with his final proceedings, drew up a set of rules for prevent- 

„ , . ^ , ing any doubt or uneertainty in future as to the rela- 

Bules for settlement of . . 

dlepates between the tain- tions between the two parties that he found in the par- 
kadars and biswadars. i -m- i. j it. -n . 

ganah. r irst, as regards the village occupants, the 

following principles were formulated : — 

“ 1. I consider them entitled to retain the management of their respective 
villages as long as they shall pay the land revenue which may be settled 
by the Collector at any revision of the settlement as that which the Raja is to 
obtain from them. This land revenue shall at least be so moderate as to be paid 
easily in an average year, in order that even in case of an unfavourable season, 
the malguzAra may be able to make arrangements for its liquidation. 

2. If they shall at any time be deprived of the management on account of 
refhsing to engage at the time of settlement, or on account of balances after- 
wards due from them, they shall retain the lands which are in their own seer 
cultivation, and shall not be called upon to pay more for the same than the rates 
fixed at the time of settlement. 

3. In aU such cases of dispossession, they shall be allowed the option of 
recovering the management at any ensuing settlement, provided they then dis- 
charge the arrears due from them, in cases where failure in paying the revenue 
may have been the cause of their deprivation. 

4. They shall be termed ‘ biswaddra, ’ and their representatives ‘ mukadam 


biawaddrs' 

5. Whenever the holders of any thoh or patti, the revenue of which is 
separate from that of the remainder of the village, shall fall into balancea, the 
holders of the other thoks shall have the option of taking it into their own hands 
,upon discharging the balance, and of holding it as mortgagees till they shall 
have been repaid the amount. 

6. The abovementioned rights shall be considered to be hereditary and trans- 
ferable, that is to say, while in possession of management they may transfer 
their share or interest, and, when dispossessed, their seer land, subject to the 
payment of the settlement rates. 

Secondly, as regards the Raja — 

1. The Raja being established by length of possession as sudder malguzdr of 
the parganah, is entitled to the difference between the revenue required by the 
State from each village and the sum which it may fix that he shall receive from 
the village communities. It follows that if the Government demand should at 
any time be pressed to the utmost extent that each village can regularly pay, his 
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interest will cease in the Tillages settled with the mukadama, or remain in abeyance, 
though the revenue may still be paid through his hands. 

2. When the malguzars of any village may fail to pay their revenue in 
any year, the Eaja shall sue them before the Collector, and after establishing 
his claim, if neither they nor their securities shall discharge the balance, he shall 
be entitled to make his own arrangements for the future management. He shall 
also assume the management in cases when the mukadams may decline engag- 
ing on the terms proposed at the time of settlement. 

3. Whenever the descendants of the old zamindars, who have now been 
recorded as biswadars, shall become extinct in any village, the Raja shall succeed 
to their rights and title in the same manner as he has now been allowed to suc- 
ceed to the original occupants in those estates which have been settled with 
him as zamind4r. 

4. As long as the abovementioned descendants continue to exist, and are 
forthcoming on the spot to assert their claims to the occupancy of the soil, the 
Raja shall, in such villages, retain the appellation of talukadar. 

5. The talukadari rights which the Raja has been above described to pos- 
sess shall be considered to be hereditary and transferable. His successor will 
bo of course in exactly the same position with respect to the village malguzdrs 
as has now been assigned to himself. ” 

As has been seen, taluka Beswan owes its origin to Nawal Singh, eldest 
Taliika Beswan and Shah- brother of Haya Rdm, who, when worsted in the contest 
. with his energetic younger brother, retired to Beswan, 
which with 26 other villages had been set apart for his maintenance during the life 
of Bhiiri Singh, his father. Nawal Singh does not appear to have ever taken any 
measures to press his claims to the Hdthras estate by right of seniority. He was 
succeeded by his two sons, Jiwa Rdm and Harkishan. The former received 
Besw4n and the estate connected with it, partly in jagir and partly on a fixed 
revenue for life, and the latter shared with him.i Harkishan was succeeded 
by his son Jaikishan or Jaikishor, who, on the downfall of Hathras, obtained the 
grant of taluka Shahzadpur, formed partly from Hathras and partly from Mendu. 
Jaikishan was succeeded by Girdhar Singh and Gir Parshid ; the latter still 
holds Beswan and Shahzadpur. Jiwa Ram having previously squandered, 
through extravagance and folly, much not only of his paternal possessions but also 
of taluka Mendu, granted to him in 1817, died in 1835. He left five sons, and 
was succeeded by the eldest, Randhir Singh, who has succeeded in retaining but 
Talukas Kanka aad Kaj- bttle of the family property. From the genoalogical 
table given on a preceding page it will be seen that 

1 Board’s Records, 29tii September, 1809, No SO: 18th November, 1809, No. 8 : 30th De- 
cember, 1809, No. 13: 94th March, 1818, No. 4 : Stb May, lsl8, No. 7: 3rd July, 1818, No, 9: lUh 
August, 1831, No. 8. 
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Jaswant Singh, one of the sons of Nand Kam, had three sons — Subha Bdin, 
Bairisal, and Tej Singh. The two latter received Tochigarh, whilst Suhha 
Bam obtained a few villages in Tappa Jodr. In the troublous times of 
Muhammad Shah, Subha Bam increased his possessions, and his son Umed 
Singh, during the Jat usurpation (1757 to 1775), succeeded in obtaining the 
lease of a considerable tract of country. On the accession of Najaf Khan 
to power, Umed Singh was dispossessed (1775) and his farm was given in 
jdglr to one Rustam Beg Khan, who held it until the arrival of the Marhattas 
in 1785. Umed Singh then recovered possession and divided the taluka with 
his nephews, Shiu Singh and Sahib Singh, sons of Sumer Singh. One share was 
called Kanka and the other Kajraut. Both have since been more than once 
subdivided. In 1792 the talukas were given in jdfflr to a Marhatta named 
Gulabji Kadam, who remained in possession until a short time before the con- 
quest. The Jats were then again admitted to engage and settlements were 
made with Nihal Singh, son of Umed Singh, Shiu Singh and Kishan Singh, son 
of Sumer Singh, in 1805-06, and continued with them until 1 836. Mr. Thornton 
at the revision found that the talukad4rs had so thoroughly exterminated the old 
proprietors that he could only restore four villages to the real owners, the Jan- 
gh4ra Rajputs. The following table shows all that is necessary concerning this 
family up to the last settlement.: — 


Jaswant Singh. 
I 

Subba Bdm. 


Nihal 


timed Singh. 


Xlmar. 


I 


Khushal. Suj4a . 


Naiihat Girdhar. Takar^. 

Bandfair and 
6 others. 


Samer Singh. 
I 


1 

Eal 

1 

ij4Q. S&btb. 

Sbia. 


1 

Eisbao. 

1 



i I I 

Hardeo, Eherl. Jawihir. 


Pirthi 


Eishori. 
Gangs Baksh. 


The shares of Pirthi and Dharm, sons of Shin Singh, have been alienated, 
those of several others have been mortgaged, and the talukas, for all purposes, 
have now been broken up and separate interests have been created. 

The Jats of the Ch&bak got hold taluka Pisawa. They first obtained a footing 
Taluka Pisawa in Chan. ^ district by Mukhram, their leader, under- 

taking the lease of Pisawa and the neighbouring 
villages from Perron. At Mr. Elliot’s assessment Mukhrdm was dispossessed 
of aU the villages except taluka Pisawa, and the real proprietors were allowed 
to engage. Taluka Pisawa itself was settled by Mr. Sterling in 1833 for 
twenty years. Mukhram Singh was succeeded by Bharat Singh, and he by 
his three sons, Tej Singh, Shib Singh, and Gobind Singh. Like most others of 
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the influential Jdts, the proprietors of Pisawa sided with the British during the 
mutiny of 1857 and received a few villages as reward. They have increased 
their paternal possessions by purchase, but of late years have shown a grasping, 
quarrelsome disposition, and their “ constant disputes with their own tenants and 
the neighbouring zamindars have, to a certain extent, impaired the general 
good estimation in which they were formerly held.” 

The Pundirs or Purirs of Nai, represented by Th&kur Kundan Singh, 
received two villages in reward for their service during 
Pundiis of Nai. mutiny. Mr. Bramly writes : — “ Kundan Singh’s 

estates are small, but his influence in his clan is great. His presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sikandra Rao continually served as a check to the Muhammadan 
population of that town, who never dared to do any overt act of rebellion without 
the help and screen of rebel troops, on whom they could afterwards throw the 
blame. During the month of Jrme and a portion of July, the Tahsilddr, 
though his functions were entirely in abeyance, still was allowed to live in the 
town without molestation. During this time the only two men who visited him, 
or showed him any countenance, were Kundan Singh and Dcbi Parshad, 
Baniya. After the departure of Mr. Watson for Agra, the Tahsildar, being no 
longer safe in the town, took shelter with Kundan Singh. In the end of 
AuoTist, after the defeat of Ghaus Khdn’s followers near Koil, Kundan Sinffh 
having been made Nazim of the Parganah, entered the town of Sikandra Rao 
■with a body of some 1 ,500 of his own followers, reinstated the Tahsildar, and 
maintained him in that position till our authority was thoroughly established. 

I have always heard Kundan Singh well spoken of as an upright man. He is 
one of the best specimens of the home-bred, untravelled Rajput I have ever 
met.” 

Raja Pirthi Singh, the adopted son of the late Pitambar Singh of Awa Misa, 
in the Muttra District, in common -with many other 

Pirthi Singh of Awa Misa. . u? l, 4. c il, 4. t'j 

members ot the spurious oiishoots or the great Jadon 
stock, claims kinship with the Jadons of the Karauli State, but his claim is not 
allowed by any of the pure Jadava families. His history will be given under 
the Muttra District. The family is noticed here as having acquired of late years 
talukas Darydpur and Husain, which belonged to the Porach Rajpdts, and the 
greater portion of the Bijaigarh taluka, which belonged to the Pundi'r Rajputs. 
Tlie Awa family are more money-lenders than landholders, and have always 
proved severe and grasping landlords. They are now the largest single owners 
ill the Sikandra Tahsil. 

Talukas Datauli and Bhamauri Ndh are held by a clan of Sarwani Afghans 
, . , , who settled here some two hundred years ago. One of 

thoir loadefs, Muhammad Mir Khdn, obtained possession 
of Diitauli in the reign of Akbar. Abdul Rahman Khdn increased the ancestral 
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possessions considerably by the purchase of estates at sales for arrears of revenue 
during the early years of British rule, and was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Husain Khan. The latter died soon after signing the engagement papers at the 
settlement in 1838, and was succeeded by his brother, Faiz Ahmad Khdn, then 
only twelve years of age. The estate was placed under the management of Mu- 
hammad Baud Khdn, one of the talukaddrs of Bhamauri Nah, whose sister had 
married Abdul Kahman Khan, and whose daughter had married Muhammad 
Husain Khan, and so well was it managed that specie enough was accumulated 
to complete the purchase money of the valuable Malikpnr estate in the Buland- 
shahr district from the assignees of Mercer and Co., indigo-planters. Datauli 
now consists of 25 villages, paying a revenue of Es. 30,246, and situated in the 
most fertile portion of the parganah. Malikpur contains 32 villages, all of 
which will descend to the eldest son according to the custom of the family. 

Taluka Bhamauri was acquired by Afghans of the same stock, named Yusaf 

and Sulaiman, during the reign of Shahiahan. They 

Bhamauri Nah. . , i t.i m ^ , ■ 

resided at Bhikampur, which now frequently gives its 
name to the family. They added considerably to their possessions, but were twice 
ejected, once by the Bhartpur Jats in 1757 A.D., and again by Indurgir Go- 
shdin, who during the government of Najaf Khan established a temporary 
supremacy in these parganahs. Nah was originally held by Megdw4r Rajputs 
who were dispossessed by the J4ts, and their lands were given to Baz Khan by 
Be Boigne in 1793-94 A.B. The grant was confirmed by the British Govern- 
ment in 1803, and the two talukas were joined together under the name of Bha- 
mauri Nah. In 1856 they comprised 61 villages, paying a revenue of Es. 42,313. 
Baz Kh6n had three sons — Muhammad Khdn, Khanzamdn Khan, and Baud 
Khan, who divided the estates between them. Hadi Yar Khan, the son of Mu- 
hammad Khdn, now owns one-third, and has taken up his residence at BMon. 
Khanzamau's share has been divided into three smaller talukas, — two held by his 
sons, Abdul Shakiir Khan and Muhammad Taki Khan, and one by his grandson. 
Baud Khan’s share again has been equally divided between his two sons, Inayat- 
ullah IHian and Ghulam Ahmad Khan. In spite of these subdivisions each 
member of the family still retains a considerable property. Hadi Yar Khan holds 
32 villages in Aligarh and the large estate of Mohanpur in Eta. Abdul Shakiir 
Khan and his brother and nephew hold 48 villages in Aligarh and several 
estates in Eta, and the sons of Baud Khan hold 15 villages each, besides estates 
in the adjoining district. Buring the mutiny Baiid Khan’s conduct was very 
suspicious. Mr. Sapte writes that he refused to furnish supplies to the Buland- 
shahr force on tlieir way to Eta, and “for two days we were put to great 
inconvenience, and his personal bearing towards us was disrespectful in the 
extreme. Of the movements and intentions of the rebels at Kasganj he feigned 
complete ignorance, though his house was but a few miles from that town. If he 
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Taluka Chakaihal. 


liaJ been, as he professed, a well-wisher of the British, he must have felt anxiety for 
himself if the rebels had advanced, hut his conduct plainly showed that he was 
under no apprehension from them.” 

A branch of the Badgiijar family converted to Islam by Sabit Khan, the 
well-known Governor of Koil in the beginning of the 
last century, owns taluka Chakatbal. They claim 
descent from Dan Sahai, a lineal descendant of Partap Singh, and in the last 
century, Riip Singh the son, and Tara Singh the grandson, of Dan Sah&i 
became converts to IslAm. Tara Singh died in 1811, and his widow, Maha 
Kunwar, succeeded to the property. Maha Kunwar died in 1859. During her 
life, Nitanand, the father of J aw ala Baksh, Brahman, a servant of the estate, induced 
her to transfer it to him. On the death of Maha Kunwar, her sister Ratta 
Kunwar succeeded and contested the transfer to the Brahmans. The case was 
recently decided in the Privy Council adversely to her. One-fourth of the 
remainder was decreed to be the property of Ardm Singh, the grandson of a cousin 
of Tara Singh. Ratta Kunwar has made over all her rights to Mashuk Ali 
Khan, the son of her daughter. The death of Ratta Kunwar will be the signal 
for another appeal to the Courts, and there are grave doubts whether the estate 
can stand the expense. The converted Badgujars of Taluka Pilkhana also be- 
longed to the Sdbitkhani family, but their importance ended wtb the sale of the 
t.iluka by auction in 1815, when it was purchased by Mardan Ali KhAn. 

Taluka Barauli is held by a family of Badgiijar Rajputs who claim to be 
the eldest branch of the clan settled in this and the 
Bulandshahr Districts (see Bulandshahu District). 
Even at the last settlement five villages were mortgaged and the estate was sadly 
neglected. The zamindars were idle and extravagant and deeply involved in 
debt, and by 1856 one-half of the villages had passed into the hands of the Musal- 
man Badgujars of Pahasu, Pindrawal, and Chatari in the Buland'-hahr District. 
The present owner, Rao Karan Singh, has increased the debt by a protracted 
litigation concerning his right to one-half the estate. The suit has been decided 
by the Privy Council in his favour, and if he only pays attention to bis estate, 
there can be no doubt that he will eventually be able to clear off the jiresent incum- 
brances, as Barauli has been much improved of late years by the canal. The 
families of Muhammad Ali Khan of Chatari, Bdkir Ali Khan of Pindrawal, and 
Faiz Ali Khan of Pahasu, arc noticed in the account of the Bulandsliahr District. 
They are Musalman Badgujars, and have acquired by purchase considerable 
estates in this district. 

The Somna taluka belongs to Jadon Rajputs' of the Bagri got. The taluka be- 
longed to Cliauhan Raipiits,^ but in the trouble ! i hues of 
Taluka Sonin.a ir i i i i i i i 

Marhatta rule, during the last decade of tlie 

1 Board’s Records, 31st August, 1822, No. 7. • Settlement Report, 315 : Boar Ts Record*. 
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century, Jairam Singh, of the Jddon clan, obtained the farm of the taluka from 
General Perron. Though he appears to have had no sufficient title to the pro- 
prietary right inmost of the villages of the taluka, the settlement of 1803 and suc- 
cessive settlements were made with him aszaminddr until his death in 1826. Be- 
fore his death, two of his collateral relatives, Khushal Singh and Eamparshad, 
sued for and obtained a share in the estate, and the remainder was divided 
amongst his three sons, Hira Singh, Chandan Singh, and Balwant Singh. At the 
revision of settlement Mr. Thornton found that he could not restore the original 
zamindars, as they had been so long out of the management of their estates, and he 
found that their e.xclusion was mainly due to the policy adopted by Jairam, who 
used his utmost endeavours to keep the old zamindars satisfied with his manage- 
ment of the estate. To the few Jat communities he granted indulgences which 
left them the entire management of their villages, and so stopped them from engag- 
ing in a doubtful contest to prove their undoubted rights, whilst the Chauhans were 
allowed certain privileges which sufficed for their support. His sons, however, 
pursued a different course. They not only deprived the original proprietors of 
every privilege granted to them by Jairam, but those men who were weak enough 
to trust to Bajput honour were not even allowed to reside within the limits.of the 
taluka : and so the injustice done by the nature of the early summary settlements 
was allowed to continue by the arbitrary, though salutary, influence of our limita- 
tion laws. All these brothers are now dead. Balwant Singh alienated his por- 
tion of the estate through extravagance. The widow of Hira Singh is still alive 
and in possession of her husband’s share. Chandan Singh died childless, leaving 
an estate largely increased by judicious purchases to his two widows and his 
adopted son. One of the widows now manages the estate. 

Jalali is noticeable for a family of Sayyids who have settled here from the 
„ ^ time of Ala-ud-din, when Sayyid Kamal-ud dinmarried 

Sayyids of Jalali. i j 

the daughter of the Kazi. In the time of Shahjahan 
they expelled the original Pathan proprietors. They have supphed a large 
number of men who have attained to considerable distinction in the civil and 
military service of the State. ( See Jalali.) 

Taluka Husain was acquired by Raja Ratan Singh of the Porach tribe of 

„ , , „ . Rajputs, about J760, shortly after his eximlsion from 

Taluka nasam. i , tt, , " 

Mendu and Hathras by the Jats. Ratan Singh re- 
tired to Farukhabad and subsequently acquired the favour of Nawal Singh of 
Bhartpur, who, in 1770, gave him a. jdgir and allowed him to engage for taluka 
Husain. The taluka had, originally, been farmed by one Muhammad Shdkir, 
who had been allowed to withdraw certain villages from Parganah Jalesar and 
to hold them as farmer, but about seven years before Ratan Singh obtained the 
taluka, the Musalman had been expelled and the village proprietors had again 
paid direct to the Jalesar amil. Neither Ratan Singh nor his predecessors had 
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ever before liad any portion of the taluka beyond a few houses in Husain Khds. 
The arrangement in favour of Batan Singh continued in force only until 1786, 
when the dominion of the Marhattas commenced. Ratan Singh died in 1787 
and was succeeded by his son Mitrsen, who was deprived of the taluka. Husain 
was then made over to an Afghan named Kotal Khdn, and afterwards in jdeddd 
to Bapuji Sindhia. It subsequently formed a portion of Perron and DeBoigne’s 
possessions, who collected the revenue separately from each village. So that from 
1786 to 1803 the Raja retained no portion of the estate except three revenue- 
free villages. During the confusion of the earlier years of our government 
Mitrsen found means to have himself admitted to engage for the taluka, and 
from 1803-04 to 1807-08 he was entered as the chief engager for the revenue. 
In the latter year, in consequence of the indebtedness of Mitrsen,* the old pro- 
prietors were recorded, and it was directed that engagements should be taken 
from them, but the settlement was again made with the Raja as farmer on his 
giving security, and was continued to his son Jaswant Singh and grandson 
Narayan Singh. Mr. Thornton revised the settlement in 1836, and found that 
the taluka consisted of forty revenue-paying and three revenue-free estates, 
held by the Raja on a conditional and temporary lease, without prejudice to the 
rightful owners ; but in only 17 villages could these owners be found, and the 
remainder of the taluka was settled with the Raja as proprietor. Nardyan 
Singh mortgaged his rights to Pirthi Singh of Awa Misa, in the Muttra District, 
and on his death in 1846 was succeeded by his two widows as heirs. His malikdna 
allowance, in accordance with rule, was reduced to ten per cent, on the land 
assessment, and a pension of Rs. 600 per annum was allowed to each of his 
widows. They brought a suit for redemption against the mortgagees, and 
obtained a decree in the lower Courts, which was reversed on appeal. The 
JMon talukadar of Awa Misa is now in possession, and the only member of 
the old family now living is the childless widow of Narayan Singh. Taluka 
Daryapur, another old possession of the Porach Rajputs, was the head-quarters 
of the Raja who first assisted Nandram, the ancestor 
Taluka Daryapur. Hathras and Mursan families ; his descendants 

retained possession until the last settlement, when they borrowed money from 
the Raja of Awa Misa, who is now in possession of their estates. 

Taluka Igl4s was held under the Marhatta Government by one Gangadhar 
Pandit as a grant for religious and charitable purposes, 
and it was confirmed to him by the British Govern- 
ment. On his death the grant was resumed, and in 1816* one-fourth of the 


Taluka Igl&s. 


1 Board’s Records, 23rd May, 1809; No. II : 16th June, 180.9, No. 14: 4th July, 1809, No. 36 : 
11 th July, 1609, No. 39: 29th September, 1809, No. 33 : Illh Norember, 1809, No. 19. ’ G. O., 

5lh January, 1816 : Board’s Records, 19th April, 1814, No. 8 ; l?th October, 1816, No. I ; 16th 
February, 1816 , No. 2 ; 23rd February, 1816, No. I j 2l6t December, 1821, No. 35. 
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produce was appropriated for his heirs, and three-fourths to public and charitable 
purposes. The entire revenue from the eleven villages of the taluka is paid 
into the treasury, and the public three-fourths now go to make up part of the 
endowment of the Agra College. The revenue assessed at the present settle- 
ment is Es. 7,740 per annum, of which the Agra College gets Es. 5,805 and the 
heirs of Gangadhar the remainder. 

Taluka Gambhira, more commonly known as Bijaigarh, in the old Parganah 
Taluka Gambhira or Jalali, and Tahsil Sikandra Eao, belongs to an old family 
Bijaigarh. Pundir Eajputs, who formerly held the greater portion 

of Parganahs Akrabad and Sikandra Eao. Eao Manik Singh was expelled by 
the Jat-Marhatta Government, and his taluka was given to Eaja Bhagwant Singh 
of Mursan. The fort of Bijaigarh was taken, after great loss, by the Commander- 
in-Chief in 1802. The graves of those who fell in the attack are in the low 
duhur lands below the fort. In 1805-06 Eao Manik Singh was admitted to 
engage for the revenue, and was succeeded by his son Khawan Singh, with 
whom the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 wms made and whose extrava- 
gance and weakness ruined the estate.^ In 1838 Khawan Singh mortgaged 
the taluka to Man Singh, a banker of Koil, who in 1840 sub-mortgaged it to 
Mr. J. O’B. Saunders, at that time an indigo-planter in this district. In 1852 
Khawan Singh obtained a decree in the local Courts for redemption of the mort- 
gage, but this was reversed by the Sadr Diwdni in 1853. Khawan Singh died 
the same year, leaving as his heirs his widow, Baldeo Kunwar, a son, Palwant 
Singh, only four years of age, and his mother, Jai Kunwar. He left the estate 
encumbered with debt to the amount of Es. 75,000. The taluka originally con- 
tained 32 villages, of which eight were sold prior to the revision of settlement 
in 1838, and thirteen were sold subsequently. Balwant Singh now holds only 
eleven villages, most of which are small. “ He would appear to have accepted 
the warning taught by the ruinous excesses of his father, and limits his expendi- 
ture by the reduced amount of his income.” The new settlement has enhanced 
the demand on his villages, but with ordinary prudence he ought to be able 
to pay the increased land-revenue without diflBculty. 

Parganah Sikandra Eao was originally composed of talukas Agsoli, Deori, 

„ Pora, and Naukhail. After the cession, taluka Agsoli 

was farmed to Hurmat Ali Khan, and the other talukas 
to Muhammad Niir Khan, both residents of Sikandra Eao.* In 1809 the farm 
of Agsoli was discontinued, and the villages of the taluka were settled with the 
several zamindars ; but at the special request of the real proprietors of the remain- 
ing talukas, Nur Khdn was allowed to continue as farmer. In 181 0 the tahsildar 
absconded, and Niir Khdn became bankrupt. The Government took Ndr 

»See Board’s BecordB, 16th July, 1814, No. 4: 2nd August, 18 14, No. 7 : 29th September, 1813, 
No. «. * Board's Becords, 24th June, 1809, No. 23 : 19th July, 1809, No 18. 
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Khin’s fort of Deori in part payment of liis arrears, and the three talukas 
were broken up and the villages were separately settled with the old proprie- 
tors. 

Major Louis Derridon was an officer in the Marhatta service, whose sister 
married M. Perron. Perron held the village of 

Major Derridon. Bhamola in j&jir by sanad from Sindhia and by a 

farm4n of Shah Alam. After leaving the Marhatta service he made over 
his jdgir to his brother-in-law by deed of gift, dated Chinsurah, June 11th, 
1804. Major Derridon refused to give up this village to the British, and was 
ejected by force, but was afterwards reinstated. Part of the village being sub- 
sequently required for cantonments, the village of Dodhpur and half of Alampur 
were given in exchange for Bhamola on a revenue-free tenure to Major Derridon 
and his heirs for ever (October 13th, 1821).^ Major Derridon died in 1845, 
and his estate was divided amongst his heirs, most of whom are now in com- 
paratively poor circumstances. Alampur has been sold and is now in the hands 
of Mahmud Ali Khan of Chat^ri, and the greater portion of the interests in 
Bhamola and Dodhpur has been lost to the family. Those left of the family 
reside in Agra. 

Amongst the minor estates in this district may be mentioned taluka Raipur 

in Parganah Atrauli, which formerly belonged to a 
Minor estates. . . , . „ , . 

family of Musalman Rajputs, but before the mutiny it 

passed into the hands of a Baniya of Atrauli, the Afghans of Bhamauri Rah, 

and other creditors. Similarly, taluka Lohgarh was purchased by a servant 

of the Barla indigo factory, and taluka Sahnaul came into the hands of one 

Khushwakt Ali, son of one Wazir Irshad Ali of Cawnpore. Taluka Badesra 

fell into the hands of the Jats of Kuchchesar in the Bulandshahr district. In 


Minor estates. 


Parganah Koil, talukas Aisa and Manchaura, belonging to Mir Mahar Ali, and 
taluka Sikhdran, belonging to Hakim Zulfakar Ali, have been broken up ; the 
former in 1810 and the latter in 1816. Taluka Sukrawali, in the same parga- 
nah, has been divided amongst the heirs of Nandram Jat, who acquired the 
estate at the first settlement. Taluka Sahibabad belonged to a Kayath family 
who held the hereditary kanungoship of the parganah. They founded Kesho- 
pur, Gadrdna, and Grambhirpur, but the latter village subsequently passed into 
the hands of the adopted sons of MAn Singh, a well-known banker of Koil. The 
D h anbans of B^mauti, in Parganah Khair, formerly held the whole of the par- 
ganah. Rao Pirthi Singh was dispossessed by Perron, and on the British occu- 
pation, Rao Lachhman Singh, son of Pirthi Singh, obtained certain allowances 
which terminated with his death. Lachhman Singh was succeeded by Hira 

> Board’s Records, 24th January, 1806, Nob. 3-S; 18th February, 1806; 24th June, 1806, 
No. 2 ; 28th October, 1806; 26th June, 1807, No. 1 ; 8th Norember, 1808, No. 32 ; 8th June 
1821, No. 7. 
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Singh, and he by Bhupal Singh, who attacked and plundered Khair in 1857. 
He was subsequently captured and hanged. The bankers of Duchita, in Khair, 
have also large possessions in the parganah. 

All proprietary tenures fall under one or other' of the three great classes 
already explained, viz., zaminddri, pattiddri, and hhdya- 

Propnetary rights. chdra. Of the 2,046 estates or mahals, including those 

held free of revenue, 1,064, or 52 per cent., are zaminddri ; 854, or 42 per cent, 
are bhdyachdra; and 128, or 6 per cent, &ve pattiddri. Both these latter tenures 
indicate the existence of numerous co-sharers and mostly of cultivating commu- 
nities, and, on the other hand, zaminddri tenures are often confined to a single 
owner, though in the majority of cases there are here also several co-sharers. 
Counting the two latter classes as one, it will be found that the whole district is 
pretty equally divided between small village communities and those who are, in 
soine cases, the possessors of considerable property. Cases of perfect pattiddri 
with complete division of the land and joint responsibility are few and excep- 
tional ; for once separation is complete the holders prefer to remain unfettered 
and to erect their shares into distinct estates. But a very considerable number 
exhibit a combination, or rather a commixture, of the two former systems, partial 
separation and partial union in one and the same village, the division being 
founded on hereditary right, or (specially when the proprietary body is numer- 
ous and the lands tilled by the sharers) depending on ability to cultivate and to 
pay the recognizedftiflAA. In Iglas and Khair villages of this kind constitute more 
than half the entire number ; in H&thras they are 168 out of a total of 400, and 
in Koil they number 202 out of 412 estates. Zamindari estates are most numer- 
ous in Atrauli and Sikandra Rao. 

No description of tenures would be complete without a reference to that 
condition of landed property known as the talukadari, 
which prevails to a considerable extent in Iglas and 
Hathras, and in which there are two distinct classes of proprietors — the superior 
and inferior. This was the subject that engaged the attention of Mr. J. Thorn- 
ton in 1838, and he was the first to grasp the real nature of these holdings and 
lay down the principles on which they should be dealt with by the State. The 
Mughal conquerors,^ and, in imitation of them, their Marhatta successors, seem 
to have applied the term zamindar to all those from whom they received the 
revenue, whether of a Large tract or a single village, provided the tenure of such 
persons was of a permanent nature. Thus, when Phup Singh was expelled 
from MursSn, the ancestors of the present village proprietors enjoyed the same 
title as the ousted Raja. It is clear, therefore, that the term ‘ zaminddr’ was 
never intended, at that time, to convey or express a right to the occupancy in 
&e soil itself. In the district held by the larger zaminddrs, the land was 
' See page 229. ^ Thornton's Muisan Bepeot ; I., Settlement Beport, 247. 
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still retained bj those to whom it belonged before the appointment of any 
permanent officer between them and the State, and who were emphatically termed 
‘ bhumiyas, ’ as being indissolubly connected with the soil ; and although these 
large zaminddrs were frequently enabled, by the apathy of the native govern- 
ments, and especially of an usurping power like the Marhattas, to encroach 
upon the rights of those whom they were bound, by the terms of all their leases, 
to protect, the condemnation of such tyranny by the general voice of the country 
was sufficient to prove that in so doing they exceeded the power entrusted to 
them. If, then, the title of zamindar had stiU retained its original meaning, 
Mr. Thornton considered that there could be no objection to apply it stiU, in 
the sense of ‘ sudder malguzar ' or principal engager for the revenue, to all 
individuals of that class in the country.^ “ But from the first period of our 
sway we seem to have been misled, partly by the etymology of the word, and 
partly by the absence of any class in our own country corresponding with these 
large farmers of revenue, and the term zaminddr has thus been brought to sig- 
nify the possession of a proprietary right in the land itself. In compliance with 
this new signification of the word, those who have it in the lower provinces have 
been constituted absolute masters of the tract of which they were found to pay 
the revenue, whether that tract were large or small, and whether the occupancy 
of the soil really belonged to them or not. And it appears that the people of 
the country have entirely adopted the term in its new sense, and they have 
learned to prize it as the official title which conveys the same idea as the more fami- 
liar ones of ‘ bhumiyas, ’ ‘ biswaddrs, ’ Ac., which are in use among themselves. 
In the case of Mursan, for example, they would have considered the recogni- 
tion of the Raja as zamindar of the whole parganah to be fatal to the security 
of their tenures. Since then the native governments, whose usage in this res- 
pect was the only foimdation of the Raja’s claim, have passed away, and differ- 
ent views have since been adopted, as well by the mass of the people as by the 
Government itself,” Mr. Thornton thought that it would be neither just nor 
expedient to admit the claim alluded to; nor was there anything in the docu- 
ments conveying the grants to Nandrdm and Bhoj Singh which could affect 
this question. The argument will equally apply against the concession of the 
title to the Raja, whether his ancestors obtained that title by a formal grant, or 
merely from custom and courtesy, and, moreover, it is evident that no formal 
grant was intended in either of those cases. Such a grant would have required 
an imperial farm&n and the Emperor’s seal, and would have clearly conveyed 
an hereditary title. But the simple order of the minister of the day was suffi- 
cient to conunit the fiscal and faujddri charge of a district to any individual, and 
to assign him a jdgir therein as the reward of his services, both arrangements 

1 Settlement Report, 857. The biewaaSre are chiefly cultivating proprietors, tilling the land 
without the intervention of any non-proprietary cultivating claee. 
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being equally liable to cease on the death of the individual in question or at the 
minister’s own pleasure. The real grounds for upholding the tenure were its 
long continuance and the principle laid down by Government of maintaining 
any arrangement which was found to be in force at the time of the cession or 
conquest. Mr. Thornton found that in quite two-thirds of the great talukas the 
original proprietary body still survived. In these he acknowledged the rights of 
the village communitiesj but owing to the long continued connection with the talu- 
kadars, he allowed to the latter a certain right, called the “ superior ” or taluka- 
ddri right, by which the talukad&r received a certain percentage (malikdna) of 
the revenue paid by the “inferior” proprietors. These words “superior” and 
“ inferior” are not used as indicative of the quality of the respective rights, but 
refer to the position of the holders with regard to the State. The inferior proprie- 
tors or biswadars pay their revenue through the superior proprietors to Govern- 
ment. 

The proportion of the assets allowed as malikdna, or the dues of the superior 
Maiit- tna propriotors, varied with each taluka. In all cases the 

biswadirs were allowed 20 per cent, of the gross rental 
assets, and of the remainder 30 per cent, was allowed to the talukadars 
of Kanka and Kajraut, and 18 per cent, to the other J4t talukaddrs. Mr, 
Thomason^ ruled that of the 22| per cent, of the revenue (or 18 per cent, of the 
assets) thus alienated, only ten per cent, should remain as a heritable and trans- 
ferable right to the heirs of the talukadars on the demise of the existing incum- 
bents. This rule has not been always observed, and in the case of Raja Tlkam 
Singh of Mursan, Government has conferred on him and his heirs for ever 
the same amount of malikdna as that fixed at last settlement. This is very hard 
on the village proprietors, for, as noticed by Mr. Smith, whilst they would have 
only had to pay 55 per cent, of the assets as land-revenue under the existing 
rules on the death of Tikam Singh, or, in other words, 50 per cent, of the 
assets plus 10 per cent, on the revenue, they will have now to pay 65'4 per 
cent, of the assets for ever, and thus pay the reward which Government 
certainly intended should be paid out of its own resources, Mr. Thornton 
hoped that his new arrangements would place the rights of both parties on 
a firm basis, which should be equally advantageous to the superior and 
inferior proprietor, but Mr. Smith shows that these hopes have scarcely been 
realized. “ On the whole, indeed, the policy has been favourable to the pros- 
perity and maintenance of the high position of the talukaddrs, and where 
it has appeared to fail, its failure is not due to the nature of the policy 
itself, but to the minute subdivision of property consequent on the laws of 
Hindu inheritance, or to the extravagance of the original talukaddr. But it 
has been fatal to the great majority of the inferior proprietors or biswadArs.” 


1 Ihomason's Desp., 1,2/; II., 199. 
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The following tables show the changes in the talukadari rights during the last 
settlement : — 



Of the villages where the talukadari rights have been preserved intact, the Baja 
of Mursdn holds 84, Gir Parshdd Singh of Shahzadpur holds 19, and the 
remaining 16 belong to various small talukas of the Hathras and Murs6n 
families. Of the 70 estates where the superior rights have gone to strangers, 
30 belonged to the Mendu estate, 14 to Husain, and the remainder to various 
small talukaddrs whose rights were sold as they became more minutely sub- 
divided by the increase in the number of co-sharers. On the whole, 53 per cent, 
of the talukadari rights remains with the original owners, 40 per cent, has been 
permanently alienated, and seven per cent, has been temporarily alienated between 
1838 and 1868. 

The biswadari rights have suffered still greater vicissitudes. Of the 218 
Fate of the inferior or villages, 79 have entirely passed out of the hands of 
biswadari rights. original proprietors; in 7 1 villages half and more 

than half the area of the village has been alienated ; in 49 less than one-half the 
area has been transferred, and in only 19 villages is the stock of the old pro- 
prietors in possession. In other words, in nine per cent, of the mahkdna villages 
paying six per cent, of the original demand the original stock remains ; in 22'5 
per cent, of the villages paying 24 per cent of the demand they have lost nearly 
half their estates ; in 32‘5 per cent, of the villages paying 34 per cent, of the 
entire revenue assessed they have lost more than half their possessions, and have 
lost all in 36 per cent, of the villages paying the same percentage of the land-reve- 
nue. This state of things is much to be regretted. The purchasers of both the 
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superior and inferior interests belong to the Baniya and Mabdjan money-lending 
classes. Mr. Smith writes : — “ There can be little doubt that the cause of their 
(biswadfirs) decay has been the large percentage of assets which was deducted as 
their joint dues to Government and the talukaddr. Eighty per cent, was too 
large a proportion to be paid at a time when prices were low and the effects of 
the former heavy assessments were still being felt. Those who have held on until 
now are mostly in a very different position ; their revenue has long been paid 
with ease, and the present settlement has added practically nothing to the 
demand.” * * * ^‘ Xhe Hathras Baniyas and the village money-lenders, who have 
taken the place of the Jats and Rajputs of thirty years ago, bought their estates 
well knowing their liabilities, and at a time when the profits of zamindars were 
much lower than they are now ; and now land has so greatly increased in value, 
and so much greater importance is attached to its possession, they are not likely 
to turn defaulters. Those of the old proprietors still remaining are in a more 
prosperous condition than they were, and their prosperity is still increasing with 
high prices and rising rents. The enhancement in their total payments, result- 
ing from the retention of the old malikdna allowances, is probably not sufficient 
to ruin them.” 

Mr. Smith notices a peculiar tenure to be found amongst certain village 
Certain tenures in bhaya- commimities, especially in K hair and Iglds. “The 
chara estates. village, as a whole, is held in imperfect pattidari 

tenure ; each proprietor holds a certain portion of the area in severalty, and, 
besides, enjoys his share of common rights of whatever value or kind they may 
be. But apart from the general body of proprietors, who all share on the same 
principles, will be found one or two individuals who are admitted to be 
proprietors, but are allowed no share whatever in the interests held in common. 
They own so many acres of land, which they cultivate or lease out as they 
please, and for which they pay Government revenue, but have no further 
concern with the general management of the estate, and no voice in the settle- 
ment of village accounts. The origin of these tenures is various. Sometimes 
the holdings have been granted to returned absentees or their descendants, 
who claim relationship with the coparcenary body, but whose ancient rights 
have been forfeited by lapse of time and non-possession. Sometimes they are 
held by Brahmans, whose ancestors obtained them from former proprietors. 
In some cases they are the result of the settlement of a disputed claim to a 
share in the common property. The holdings are mostly of small extent and 
value.” 

Dividing the proprietary body into three classes, — Is/, petty proprietors, or 
IHstribation and value of those possessing one-fourth or less of a single village ; 
proprietary rights. 2ndly, those possessing more than one-fourth, and not 

more than an entire village ; and Zrdly, those who are proprietors of more than 
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one village, the following statement shows the distribution of the land amongst 
the proprietors in this district at the recent settlement : — 


Class of pro- 
prietor. 

Number of shares. 

ai 

0 

b« 

S 

c8 

0 

M 

flS 

*3 

4* 

0 

t 

0) 

3 

a* 

c9 

u 

>4 

4 

0 

64) cB 
ei 0 

> «3 

Revenue in rupees. 

Bate per acre in rupees. 

Average revenue per share 
in rupees. 

Total area cultivated by 
tenauts in acres. 

Average area per share culti- 
vated by tenants. 

Total area cultivated by 
sharers. 

Average area per share culti-] 
rated by sharers. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

! 

6. 

B 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

1st or petty, 

36,209 

770 


16-2 

10,49.408 

2 7 5 

40 0 8 

282 S52 

10-8 


6- 

Snd or mid- 

166,520| 

216 

3,94,961 

2 5 ]i 

515 12 0 

132,516 

172 

34,005 

44* 

dling. 

3rd or large. 

196 

304,57oj 

1,554 

7,02,974 

2 4 11 

3,587 0 0 

276,867 

1,412 

27,703 

143- 

Total ... 

27,176 

897,172 

33 

21,47,343 

2 6 3 

79 0 3 

69.%234 

25 '4 

204,936 

7 6 


These statistics show that the district is held either by very large or very small 
proprietors. The first class in the above table holds 47-5 per cent, of the entire 
cultivated area, the second class holds 18‘5 per eent., and the third class has 
34 per cent. Each proprietor cultivates a portion of his share as his seer or 
home-farm, and leases out the remainder to tenants. The average amount 
retained by each class of proprietor will be the difference between columns 9 
and 4, and the profits will be represented by the difference between the rental 
and the revenue of the plots leased plus the net profits of the home-farm. Tak- 
ing with Mr. Smith the first class or petty proprietors, the area of the portions 
leased to tenants amounts to 10-8 acres, of which the land-revenue is Rs. 26-11-2, 
and the rental therefore paid by tenants will be Rs. 53-6 -4. As shown else- 
where (page 377), Mr. Smith estimates the produce of the land as worth, on 
an average, Rs. 25-12-3 per acre, and therefore the produce of the 5'4 acres 
retained as his home-farm by the petty proprietor will amount to Rs. 139-2-1. 
From this must be deducted the cost of production apart from rent or revenue, 
which may fairly be set down at two- fifths of the produce. The results are as 
follows 


Eipinditure. 

Ra. a. p. 

Land-revenue of entire holding ... 40 o 8 
Cesaea and patwaris’ fees ... 6 0 6 

Cost of cultivation of home-farm, 5S 10 7 


Total Rs. ... 101 II 3 


SteeipU. 

Ba. a p. 

Rent of tenant’s land, S3 6 4 

Value of produce of home-farm, 139 a i 


Total ... 192 8 6 


Balance left to proprietor, Rs. ... 90 13 a 
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This gives a monthly income of Bs. 7-9-1 per month to the petty proprietor, 
and, as far as one can see, Mr. Smith’s figures are incontrovertible. “ No 
doubt the income of the zaminddr is supplemented in various ways. There is 
the common pasture laud of the village on which he can graze his cattle ; his 
wood for fuel or for agricultural implements is grown on his own estate ; his 
hired labour is obtained at a cheap rate, some kinds of labour are given gratis, 
and custom assigns to him certain dues fronr. his tenants at marriages and other 
ceremonies. If, too, he is out of the money-lender’s hands, he can store his 
grain and sell it at a higher rate than the harvest price. But, after all, the great 
majority of the members of the proprietary communities are poor men, who 
make a rudely comfortable subsistence perhaps, but nothing more.” Calculated 
in the same way, the average income of proprietors of the second class will 
amount to Rs. 05-3-0 per mensem, or Es. 782-4-3 per annum; and similarly the 
income of the third class amounts to Rs. 4,580 per annum, or Rs. 381 per 
mensem. Mr. Smith explains the difference in the incidence of the revenue on 
the first and third classes of proprietors as due to the fact that, in Atrauli, the 
poorest subdivision in the district, “petty proprietors hold a much smaller, and 
great proprietors a much larger area than in any other portion of the district.” 
Deduct the area and revenue belonging to the two classes in this tahsil, and 
the rate paid by each for the remainder of the district comes out exactly the 
same, or Rs. 2-7-11. The villages held by the laborious proprietary commu- 
nities have not been, “ as was often the case in former times, assessed at a 
higher rate than those of other landholders.” On the whole, the portion of 
the proprietary body included in the second and third classes is fairly well off. 
Many of the third class possess estates in other districts, or are engaged in trade 
or service, and their actual profits from the land here is but a small item of 
their income. Again the increase of population and the subdivision of estates 
continually tends to drive the proprietor to the money-lender, and to the accu- 
mulation of land in the hands of the wealthy capitalists.^ 

The revenue-free ( mudji ) tenures may be divided into — (1) those which are 

granted forever ; (2) life grants and groves, the revenue 

Revenue-free tenures. ® c v- u -iil j 

oi tne latter oi winch will be assessed on the removal or 
decay of the trees ; and (3 ) certain lands part of the revenue of which is paid 
to Government, but is devoted to special purposes and does not form a portion 
of the general revenue of the State. The permanent alienations may be further 
subdivided into — (a) whole estates, (b) small plots, and (c) patches of less than 
ten bighas. The returns of the revenue-free plots and patches of land for the 
H&thras and Sikandra Rao tahsfls are incomplete, and give only an estimate. 

I The settlement sccounts of 180S-06 show that the number of persons admitted to engage- 
roenta as proprietors was then only 827 ; these increased to 3,324 in 1808-09, and to 4,612 in 
ISlt-IS. 
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The following statement gives the returns for the whole district under each 
class : — 


Class of grant. 

ilrea iu 
acres. 

Estimated 

land-revenue 

remitted. 

Cesses. 

Remarks. 

1 . In perpetuity-^ 


Bs. 

Rs. 1 


(a.)— Entire villages (12), 

4,337 

6,720 

672 


(6 .) — Permanent plots ... 

2,336 

4,600 

450 

Estimated. 

(c.)— Less than ten bighas, 

4,030 

10,860 

1,036 

Ditto. 

2 «.— Kevenne-free for two 
generations — 




Rs. 560 excess are 
paid into the tree- 

Five villages 

"26. — Revenue-free for life — 

... 

6,000 

600 

Entire villages (II) 

2,668 1 

6,0.30 

603 

sury. 

Plots and graves 

4,683 

12,274 

1,227 


3. Special grants— 




Taluka Tglas (see 
page 447). 

Eleven villages 

... 

' 7,740 

1 

774 


Taking these figures, the estimated amount of revenue permanently alienated 
will he about Es. 23,000 ; the temporary alienations are about Es. 24,300, and 
the Igl4s grant, which is really perpetual, amounts to Es. 7,740, or a total of 
Es. 55,040. This gives 2 '5 per cent, on the total demand, and only one per 
cent, of this will eventually revert to the State, 

Of the twelve villages held revenue-free in perpetuity, two belong to the 
dargdh of Shah Jamal (see Aligarh town) ; Lai Garhi 
History of thcs« grants. ^ Hindu temple near Hdthras ; Mominabad and 

Hashimpur to a temple at Brindaban in Muttra ; three villages to the Derridon 
family or their representatives (page 443). Badhesi was given to one Haubat 
B4i in Akbar’s time, and still belongs to his descendants ; and Kheriya Khwajah 
Budha, Husainpur, and Salimpur were Musalmau grants for religious purposes. 
The remaining grants in perpetuity are small plots and patches given by the 
village proprietors either for the support of small shrines and temples, or for the 
subsistence of Brahmans and fakirs. Few of these have ever been confirmed 
by the State. At Mr. Thornton’s settlement those patches not exceeding ten 
bighas, found in the possession of members of the priestly clan, were granted to 
them as such, and those to which the occupants seemed to have no claim were 
resumed at once, or only granted free of revenue until the next settlement. Of 
the latter class, Mr. Smith has resumed land assessed now at Es. 1,823, but the 
account is incomplete. The five villages granted revenue-free for two gene- 
rations comprise a portion of the reward given to Eaja Tikam Singh of Mur- 
s&n for his services in the mutiny. The villages are assessed at Es. 6,550, and 
the Eaja pays the excess above Es. 6,000 into the treasury. He also holds 
nine villages as a life grant, assessed at Es. 4,190 per annum, which will be 
paid by his heirs. Two other life villages, Oghipur and Imlahra, were with 
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Tijnukliiya, in the Meerut District, granted by the Marhattas to the man who 
captured Ghul&m Kddir on his escape from Meerut. They were originally 
granted in perpetuity, but owing to the loss of the sanad, the Aligarh estates 
will be resumed on the death of the present grantee, whilst the Meerut village 
still remains with his representative. The Iglas villages are those of which 
the revenue is granted partly (one-fourth) to the heirs and assignees of Ganga- 
dhar Pandit, and partly for the support of the Agra College. At the recent 
settlement of the district, the holders of resumed revenue-free grants have been 
recorded as absolute proprietors of their lands. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area 


Non-proprietary ten- amongst proprietary and non-proprietary cultivators. 

Of the entire cultivated area, 29 per cent, is held by 
cultivators with a right of occupancy, 48 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and 23 
per cent, as seer by the proprietors. Of the area cultivated by tenants only, 
those having a right of occupancy’ hold 37 per cent., whilst tenants-at-will 
hold 63 per cent, of the tenant area : — 


Statement showing classes- of cultivators and areas^ held hy them. 


Parganas. 

Cultivated by proprie- 
tors. 

Cultivated by tenants 
with rights of occu- 
pancy. 

Cultivated by tenants 
without a right gf^ 
occupancy. 

Number of hold- 
ings. 

Area. 

Average area per 
holding. 

2 

*© 

C m 
u to 
9> a 

a 

a 

Area. 

Average area per 
holding . 

Number of hold- 
ings. 

Area. 

Average area per 
holding. 

Atrsnli ... 


668 

10,847 

16-23 

2,106 

22,611 

10*26 

4.715 

37.369 

7 92 

Gangiri 

s.. 

34S 

9,198 

26-43 

2,730 

2,148 

7 86 

6.150! 48.912 

9-49 

Hasangarh 


2,924 

24,569 

84 

1,228 

8,734 

7 11 

3,S42 

S5.534 

9-24 

Gond ... 

•at 

926 

9,184 

9 91 

913 

8,9a6 

9 84 

2.35 t 

30,490 

12 95 

Ahrabad ... 

••• 

706 

8,33 

11 8 

3,175 

25,425 

8- 

1,698 

16,096 

10.0 

Sikandra Baa 

aas 

1,266 

19,016 

15M6 

5,144 

60,104 

9-74 

4,008 

24,937 

622 

Barauli ... 


28 

757 

27- 

194 

2,850 

14 69 

454 

6,596 

14*52 

Koil ... 


2,098 

29,85] 

14-22 

4,166 

33,694 

8* 

6,081 

62,507 

10-33 

Morthal ... 

sa. 

216 

4,630 

21-43 

07 

8,483 

9 36 

1,718 

12,488 

7*29 

Tappal .M 

•as 

2,052 

31,605 

154 

1,266 

9,587 

7 63 

3,120 

26)974 

8-64 

Chandaus ... 


793 

16,039 

18 96 

560 

6 286 

ll-2i 

1,351 

21,702 

100 

Ehair ... 

••• 

1,367 

20,356 

14-89 

1,219 

12,567 

10 3 

2,609 

42,867 

16 43 

Mnrs£n ... 

• ss 

861 

7,973 

9-26 

1,600 

12,295 

8 19 

2,452 

18'6a6 

7*6 

HSthras ... 

•as 

951 

13,682 

14-28 

3,193 

35,768 

n-p 

5,305 

68,377 

11-0 

Total 

... 

16,193 

204,938 

13-48 

28,380 

268,749 

9-12 

43752 

4,33,486 

9-9 


Mr. Smith writes that ** on the whole there seems to be good reason for 


believing that the area held by tenants with a right 
of occupancy has not decreased during the last settle- 
In the first place those only were recorded then as having a right of 


The occupancy-teoant. 
ment. 


*The total namber of holdings is 87,SS5, occupying 897,178 acres, and giving an average area 
of holdings of all classes of 10 37 acres. 
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occnpaRcy, who had really cultivated for generations in the village, and were 
of the better castes and classes. Those of menial and inferior castes, though 
they always held land in a village, never seem to have attained the privilege of a 
right of occupancy. Act X. of 1859 changed all this ; it recognized no dis- 
tinctions of caste or class, and put altogether aside the custom of a village if 
the custom was ruled by any other standard than the mere oecupancy of twelve 
years’ duration. It was only probable, therefore, that when that law was 
passed many tenants would find themselves in possession of occupancy rights 
which they had never thought of claiming before. The effect of every succeed- 
ing year was to increase the number of these tenants. At first neither tenants 
nor zamindars perfectly understood their position ; as years went on and the 
law became gradually better known, a struggle arose between the two classes, 
and this struggle has been continuously going on. Where the zaminddr is 
very powerful and at the same time inclined to be exacting, the tenant goes to the 
wall, and very few maurdsi cultivators are now found on the large estates 
held by the Nau -Muslim talukadars of Koil and Morthal, by the Pathan zamin- 
d4rs of Atrauli, or by the wealthier Rajput proprietors of Sikandra and Akra- 
bad. But on the other hand, where the zamindar is easy going, like the Raja of 
Mursdn, or comparatively weak, like the general run of smaller proprietors, the 
cultivator will fight for his rights, and has little difficulty in establishing them. 
The oases instituted in the Settlement Courts with the object of obtaining a 
record of maurdsi rights have been very numerous. On the whole I am in- 
clined to think that the cultivator has got the best of the battle ; and that if 
tile records of last settlement survived, it would be found that the maurdsi area’ 
had increased. But it is doubtful if it will increase much further. The zamin- 
dkrs are now fully alive to the disadvantages of the position, as far as they? 
themselves are concerned, and few tenants will henceforth ever be allowed to 
hold beyond the limit of eleven years, within which term the power of dispos- 
session remains with the proprietor.” Many artifices were resorted to in order 
to induce the old cultivators to resign their rights at the time of settlement, but 
fortunately the recording officer thought it necessary to note only facts, and so 
disappointed many who then wished to get rid, once and for ever of “ the 13 
years’ man.” The new revenue laws, if judiciously worked, will smooth over 
much of the present difficulty, for the Settlement Officer wiU now have powe^' 
to increase the rents of the cultivators pari passu with the increase of the land- 
revenue, and the doubtful litigation which up to the present time inevitably 
ensued after each revision of settlement will be avoided. The custom of 
subdividing the land under the operation of the laws of inheritance has lessened 
the average extent per holding, and will continue to work in this direction. 
Occupancy rights are frequently the subject of temporary transfer, but perma- 
nent transfers seem to be unknown in this district. 
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The bulk of the agricultural classes in this district are drawn from the 
Brahman, J4t, (Jhamar, Rajpiit, Ahir, and Lodha castes. 
Agricultural clasBea. especially from the three first mentioned. Of 

these the Jdts and Cham&rs are the best cultivators. The Jats unite with un- 
tiring diligence an intelligent dis''rimination as to rotation of crops, and the 
treatment and selection of soils, and are almost alone in the practice of regu- 
larly and constantly employing their women in field labour. The Chamdrs 
are laborious and painstaking, but are less enterprising cultivators. The mass 
of the agricultural classes are fairly well-to-do, but while some are substantial 
farmers with a good stock of cattle and a reserve for a bad season, many still 
discount the harvest at the door of the village money-lender, and rely upon his 
advances for food and seed alike. The average extent per holding is 9’12 
acres for cultivators with a right of occupancy and 9 '9 acres for tenants-at-wilL 
Perhaps 10, 30, and 50 acres, respectively, would fairly represent the local 
idea of a small, a middle-sized, and a large holding. M any holdings, however, sink 
below ten acres, and many rise above fifty acres. With regard to the question 
as to whether a five-acre holding is as good as eight rupees cash wages a month 
the Assistant Settlement Officer w'rites: — “ The answer to the question depends 
upon the quality of the soil and the character of the cultivator. As a rule five 
acres in this district do not represent a value equal to eight rupees cash wages. 
Usually a holding consists of a small portion of the best and a large portion of 
inferior land. Now eight rupees a month would represent a clear profit of eleven 
rupees per standard bigha, which is an exceptionally high figure here. I should 
say that the produce of an ordinary five-acre holding is equivalent to an in- 
come of five rupees a month.” Curiously enough the average area per holding 
(10‘27 acres) nearly coincides with the average area under tillage per plough 
(11 acres), and accords pretty closely with the popular estimate of fifty village 
bighas per plough. The total number of ploughs is over 70,000, and each 
requires two bullocks. Ploughs with only one bullock are exceedingly rare, 
and if a cultivator cannot afford two bullocks, he falls back on the chance of a 
loan, or works the land with his own hand. The following statement shows 
ihe number of ploughs in each tahsil and the average cultivated area in acres 
to each plough : — 



Plonghs. I Area. 



Ploughs. I Area. 


SikandiaBao 


Bithiaa 


14,202 10-0 Igl&s 

14,183 130 Eoil 

13,155 11-4 Atranli 


9,464 13*4 

13,105 11*0 

13,325 110 
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Throughout the district cash rents are the rule. In a few estates hcd&i 

or division of the produce, and zahti or fixed cash rates 
Rents. ^ ' 

according to the crop, still prevail. In the latter case, 

should the crop fail, a proportional deduction is allowed in the rent demanded. 
As a rule, the tenant holds on a written lease for a long or a short term, as the 
case may be: often the agreement is a verbal one, generally made at the eom- 
mencement of the agricultural year, or a particular rent is sanctioned by the 
usage of years, and in some cases of generations. Batdi is dying out, as with 
the advance of cultivation the tenant finds it more his interest to have a fixed 
sum to pay, and the practice now only obtains where, from the character of the 
soil and the absence of irrigation, the outturn is uncertain and the cultivation 
is a mere matter of speculation. It is now wholly confined to the kh&dir 
lands and the high sandy soil above the two great rivers in the Khair and 
Atrauli tahsils. In Atrauli the system chiefly prevails in the sandy estates of 
the Ditauli and Bhamauri Nah talukas, which are cultivated by Ahars and 
Aheriyas, and there is good reason to believe that the system suits these tracts. 
In Khair the system is dying out. As a rule, the standard of division is half to 
the landowner and half to the tenant ; and only in a few cases, chiefly 
the headmen of the Atrauli villages, does the landowner restrict himself to two- 
fifths of the produce. Altogether there were 252 cases of commutation of 
produce rents to cash rents from 1866 to 1873, of which 132 cases and 7,824 
acres belong to Atrauli, 96 cases and 930 acres to Khair, and 24 cases and 
511 acres to Koil. The rent-rate fixed averages Rs. 2-15-7 per acre, “ whilst 
the general rent-rate of the whole district is Rs. 4-12-6, or a rate sixty per 
cent, higher than that found possible to apply to da/di lands.” Rates of rent 
vary to same extent throughout the district, but the following details give the 
average rates found at settlement: — 


Tahsil. 

Bara. 

Matijha, 

Outlying lands. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

1st class 
dry. 

2nd class 
dry. 


Ra. 

a. 

P 

Rs, a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P" 

Sikandra Bao ... 

13 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

8 

13 


3 

8 


4 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1 

13 

0 

Atrauli 

12 

4 

8 

5 

4 

3 

8 

12 

6 

3 

8 

2 

4 

6 

3 

3 

10 

2 

1 

10 

4 

Eoil ... 

11 

8 

0 

5 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

3 

8 


4 

9 


2 

13 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Jglas 

11 

6 


S 

4 


8 

4 

13 

3 

8 

B 

4 

13 

B 

2 

12 

0 

1 

13 

0 

Parganah. 













• 









Khair ... 

13 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

8 

12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

12 

0 

3 

H 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Chaudans 

13 

□ 

0 

5 

4 

0 

8 

12 


3 

8 

0 

4 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Tappal ... 

11 

8 

0 

5 

4 

0 

8 

4 

E 

3 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Hatbras 

11 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

8 

8 


3 

8 

0 

6 

■a 

0 

2 

12 

0 

] 

13 

0 

Marean ... 

11 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

8 

0 

u 

3 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1 

13 

0 
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Increased prices, competition for land, and increased population have all 
tended to raise the rent-rates beyond those prevalent at 

Enhancement. ^ i i t i 

the last settlement. Ihe settlement records show that 
the percentage of rise during the settlement operations varies from 17 to 38, 
the average for the whole district being about 31 per cent. From 1866 to the 
middle of 1873, 2,359 enhancement cases were decided by the settlement 
courts, involving an extent of 52,769 acres, or one-sixteenth of the entire culti- 
vated area. The former rent-rate of this tract was Rs. 1,91,303, and the 
rental now fixed is Rs. 2,50,699 ; the old rate was Rs. 3-10-0 per acre, and the 
new rate is Rs. 4-12-0, giving a rise of 31 per cent. The greatest nnmber of 
enhancement cases has been decided in tahsil Sikandra Rao, which has so 
largely benefited of late years by canal irrigation ; next in order come the 
Eoil, Iglas, Hathras, Atrauli, and Khair tahsils. 



No. of 

Area 

Former 

Former 

Amount 

New 

New 

Per- 

TahsiL 

cases. 

in acres. 

rental. 

rent- 

rate. 

enhanced. 

rental. 

rent-rate. 

centage 
of rise. 


■ 


Rb. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. 

RS. 

Rs. a. p. 


Atrauli ... 


5,803 

20,685 

3 9 0 

7,930 

28,616 

4 12 8 

38 

Iglas 


9,214 

35,124 

3 12 11 

10,024 

46,148 

4 3 9 

28 

Sikandra Bao ... 


16,692 

66,760 

3 13 9 

18,522 

75,282 

4 7 11 

32 

Koil 


10,4-6 

36,853 

3 8 3 

13,449 

■3DESE] 

4 12 e 

36 

Khair ... 

168 

4,566 

15,154 

3 5 1 

4,816 

19,970 

4 6 8i 

31 

Hathras 

416 

6,018 

26,726 

4 7 0 

4,656 

31,382 

5 3 14 

17 

Total ... 

2,359 

62,769 

1,91,303 

3 10 0 

69,396 


4 12 0 

31 


Regarding these enhancement suits, it would at first sight appear that they 
There »ere really few have been very few when the area and the increase of 
enhancement suits. revenue at assessment is considered. “ But,” writes 

Mr. Smith, “ it must be remembered, in the first place, that these suits are only 
instituted against tenants with a right of occupancy, and that the total area 
held by this class of tenants in this district is only 258,749 acres, so that the 
amount of land hitherto affected by suits is rather more than one-fifth of the 
foil amount to which suits are applicable, and meanwhile more cases are being 
instituted. In the next place the characteristics of the Aligarh tenures are on 
{he whole unfavourable to the institution of an excessive number of cases. 
Tahikadars and zartiinddrs owning large collections of villages abound on the one 
hand, and, on the other, proprietary brotherhoods, cultivating their own land, 
are very numerous. With neither class are rent suits in favour. The tenants 
of the moire powerful proprietors, whether tenants with a right of occupancy 
Ur tenants-at-will, find it to their interest to meet the views of their zamind&rs, 
and when wi enhancement of revenue has taken place are generally willing to 
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pay an enhanced rent. In the village communities, the cultivators are either of 
the same brotherhood, or are, at all events, on terms of amity and almost equality 
with the proprietary body. The new revenue is provided for by an increased 
rate on the holdings of the members of the community ; while each cultivator, 
not a proprietor, readily acknowledges the justice of a similarly increased rent 
on his own patch of land. In neither cases are the courts needed or sought. 
It is in villages held by what may be called the middle class of proprietors, 
those who own one or two villages only, or even less, and have little wealth or 
hereditary influence, or in estates where new purchasers have crept in, that en- 
hancement cases chiefly arise. Proprietors of these classes are compelled to have 
recourse to the courts for assistance in raising rents. But nevertheless, at the 
time of settlement, the cultivators as a body admit their liability to an enhanced 
demand, when they see that a corresponding increase is exacted by the State 
from the zaminddrs, and all proprietors alike, if they use tact and show a wish 
to conciliate, can at such a time get their tenants to agree to rents which on 
other occasions they would in vain demand ; and hence it is that in Aligarh a 
very large number of rents have been settled by mutual agreement.” 

As shown elsewhere the increase in cultivation during the past settlement 
General increase of ren- been 7 per cent., and the increase in irrigation 
tal throughout. been 28 per cent. Taking Rs. 4-4-0 per acre as 

the irrigated rent-rate of the past settlement, and Re. 1-9-0 as the unirri- 
gated rent-rate, and applying these rates to the former areas, there results 
a rental for the whole district of Rs. 26,72,014. The rental actually assumed 
in 1838 was Rs. 26,71,273. Applying the same rates to the increased cultiva- 
ted and irrigated areas of the present settlement, the result is a rental of 
Rs. 31,54,947, or an increase of 18 per cent, on the application of the old rates. 
The rate of this rental will be Rs. 3-8-1 per acre, and the former rent-rate was 
Rs. 3-2-11 per acre. “ If the above assumption,” writes Mr. Smith, “ approxi- 
mate to correctness, a rise of 10 per cent, in the general rent-rate will represent 
the combined effects of an increase of 7 per cent, in cultivation and 28 per 
cent, in irrigation. This is as much as could be expected, when it is considered 
that the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has only altered by 12'3 per 
cent,, and that the increase in cultivation itself, though small, has a tendency 
at least to lower the general rate. If not exactly the truth, this calculation is 
near enough for all practical purposes.” 

Taking the figures given above and the rentals recorded in the village papers, 
it will be seen that rents have actually risen. The village papers give the rents 
which purport to be actually paid by cultivators, both hereditary and tenants- 
at-will, as well as the nominal rents entered for the land held as seer by pro- 
prietors. Taking the seer land at non-occupancy rates, being those at which it 
would be leased if not cultivated by the proprietors, the total recorded rental 
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of the district is found to be Rs. 36,53,016, or 36 7 per cent, above the rental 
of 1838. The old rent-rate of 1838 was Rs. 3-2-11 per acre, and the new 
rental according to the village papers amounts to Rs. 4-0-11 per acre, giving a 
rise of 27 per cent, in the rent-rate. But these records are imperfect if taken 
as they stand. In many cases the rents are purposely under-stated, and in others, 
though correctly given, they are much below the rents paid elsewhere for similar 
land. Still materials are forthcoming for the ascertainment of the true rental ; 
rent suits, the examination of the accounts of farmed villages, and personal 
enquiry were all brought in as aids to the correction of the rental as recorded 
in the village papers, and the result was a rental of Rs. 42,94,685 and a rent- 
rate of Rs. 4-12-6 per acre, w'hich allows for purposely under-stated rent-rolls, 
under-rented villages, and for future enhancemett where needed. Thus ascer- 
tained facts show that the effect of the rise in prices and the increase in popu- 
lation, cultivation, irrigation, means of communication, &c., has been an increase 
in the rental of about 50 per cent., and the tendency is still towards a rise. 
“ On the whole there can be very little doubt that any approximation to the 
true idea of rent is only beginning to be grasped by the zamindar, and that until 
of late years, rents have meant little more than a slight arbitrary increase on the 
revenue-rates.” 

As might be expected, one of the results of peace was the enhanced value 
of land, and with it the possibility of making the land 
a security for the advancement of money. The first 
sale for arrears of revenue took place in June, 1810, for the balances of 1216 
and 1217 fasU, and was quickly followed by others, so that during 1810-11, 
45 estates, paying an aggregate revenue of Rs. 27,868, were put up for auction 
for arrears amounting to Rs. 11,253, and were sold for Rs. 2,359. Thirty- 
four of these were bought in by Government for nominal prices.^ This went 
on from bad to worse, so that hundreds of estates were put up for sale, but found 
few purchasers. Not so much harm as might have been expected was done by 
this multiplicity of sales. Few estates were actually sold, and the remainder 
were re-settled, in many cases with the original zamind^rs, at reduced assess- 
ments. In other cases, when they were temporarily re-settled with farmers, 
Riey were subsequently restored to the real proprietors on their paying up the 
'bidances for which they had been sold. In fact the zamind&rs seem to have 
regarded the sale regulation as a kind of Insolvent Act, which released them 
'from their embarrassments, and gave them a fresh lease of their villages on 
'mote ftvourable terms. Another device which they occasionally resorted to 
was the throwing up of their engagements, in hopes of thereby compelling the 
revenue authorities to lower the demand. This practice became so general 
that the Board of Commissioners found it advisable to issue a circular* in 


TransCetB belore 1838. 


I Batcbiaion, p. S9. 


• 17th Febmary, 1817. 
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1817, directiug that iu cases where zamindars gave in their resignation 
in hopes of the assessment being lowered, the Collectors should make it 
a rule to settle with the farmer, and not to re-admit the zaminddrs on a 
lower assessment. 


Year. 


1810-11 

1812- 13 

1813 - 14 


Number ot estates. 

Land-rerenue. 

Arrears. 

Sale proceeds. 

Number purchased 
by Government, 

45 

Rs. 

27,868 

11,253 

2,359 

34 

59 

63,639 

1^97 

3,558 

24 

122 

1,41,891 

1,33,301 

7,310 

82 


Mr. Stirling, writing in 1831, says that “ almost all the villages in this dis- 
trict have been mortgaged, farmed, sold, or given over to creditors.” Mr. 
Smith, writing in 1874, qualifies this statement and says that the alienations 
which took place previous to last settlement cannot be compared in extent 
with those which occurred subsequent to 1833. The changes were mostly in 
individual villages, and nothing approaching a general transfer of ownership 
took place. It was only when rights were established and consolidated by the 
elaborate proceedings of the last settlement that radical changes began. As 
has been seen, land formerly had no marketable value and purchasers could not 
be found. The system of requiring security for advances, the handing over 
the village communities to the tender mercies of the talukad4r, the system of 
rewarding the sub-collectors of revenue by a commission, the sudden changes 
made by the conferment of a proprietary right on persons little accustomed to 
understand its responsibilities, and the withdrawal of the capital invested in 
indigo and the company’s trade all prepared the way for the accrual of indebt- 
edness which led to the introduction of capitalists and other speculators that 
is characteristic of the period between 1838 and 1868. 

Leaving out the transfers by confiscation on account of rebellion, the alien- 
Transfersof landed pro- ations by revenue process^ from 1839 to 1868 hav-e 
pertyfrom 1839 to 1868 . amounted to 144,452 acres, or 11'9 per cent, of the 
total area (1,213,779 acres), and 870,717 acres, have been alienated by private 
or forced sale, or 71’7 per cent, of the total area. If sales of all kinds are 
reckoned as permanent transfers, while revenue farms and private mortgages 
are considered as temporary alienations only, then 608,650 acres, or 50 per cent., 
have been permanently, and 406,519 acres, or 33 per cent, of the total area, have 
been temporarily transferred during the short period of thirty years. Though 


From Mr. W. H. Smith’s Report, 1875. 
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these figures represent the total area alienated, and where, as it often happened, 
a village was transferred more than once, the area has been calculated as maliy 
times, the transfers are abnormal and exceed those recorded in any other dis- 
trict in this division. Mr. Smith divides the period of thirty years into three 
decades and gives the following table of transfers : — 


1 

Decade. 

Transfers by 
revenue process.' 

Transfer by 
other processes. 

Total. 

1st (1639 to 1848) ... 

1 

95,285 

316,809 

412,091 

and (1649 to 1858) ... 


19,779 

248,823 

268,602 

trd (1859 to 1868) ... 


19,488 

305,085 

324,573 

Total 


134,552 

870,717 

1,005,269 


In explanation of this table he writes : — “ From this table it will be seen 
that nearly eight per cent, of the total area was transferred by revenue 
process during the first decade, and of the whole area transferred nearly 41 
per cent, changed hands during the first ten years. In the second ten years 
transfers of all kinds were fewer than in either the previons or succeeding 
decades ; land was increasing in value, rents were beginning to rise, and new 
owners had to a large extent taken the place of the former defaulters. But 
this period was one of low prices, and the effects seem to have been felt in 
the succeeding decade, when transfers again became more numerous. The 
reign of high prices did not set in until those proprietors who were embar- 
rassed had lost the opportunity of recovering themselves. From the excess of 
mortgages over other modes of transfer in the second decade, and that of 
private sales in the third, it would seem that they first had recourse to a tem- 
porary alienation which probably only too often ended in a permanent loss of 
property. Mortgage in this country mostly involves the surrender of pos- 
session to the mortgagees, and generally ends in an absolute sale, when the 
morlgagor finds himself unable to meet his engagements. With all these 
transfers, therefore, it follows that the proprietors who were holding land at last 
settlement have to a large extent been displaced by strangers. In Atranli, Jata 
and Rajputs together have lost more than half their former possessions ; in 
Murthal the Chauhfins have yielded to the Man-Mnslim Badgujars, who with 
their old religion seem to have given up the thriftless tendencies of their caste ; 
in Khair, Jfits, Nau-Muslims and Chanhfins have all suffered in various degrees j 
in Tappal the Chauhfins have been almost obliterated from the list of zamin- 
d&rs ; in H&thras and Mnrsfin few of the old clans of Rajputs survive, and even 
in Sikandra Rao and Akrabad there have been great changes of ownership. 
In Igl&s the Jfits have offered a tough resistance, but with moderate success. 


1 Except Koil and Atraoli. 
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In more exact terms the kanungo’s returns show that in Atrauli and Gangiri 
together about 50 per cent, of the old proprietors have been replaced by others , 
in Iglas 52^ per cent, of the area has changed hands ; in Khair 47 per cent, of 
the land is no longer held by the old zaminddrs, 38 per cent, having been per- 
manently, and 9 per cent, temporarily alienated ; in Sikandra 30 per cent, has 
gone for ever, while 25 per cent, is in mortgage and farm, and in Hathras 54^ 
per cent, of the proprietary interests have suffered the former, 11^ per cent, 
the latter fate ” 

The following statement shows the relative gains and losses of the various 
Relative gains and losses castes in land paying revenue to Government, giving 
of tUe various castes. (.jjg areas held by each caste at the commencement of 
the past settlement and a t the beginning of the present settlement : — 


Caste. 


Area held at for- 
mer settlement. 

Present area. 

Caste. 

Area held at for- 
mer settlement. 

£ 

e> 

s 

d 

s 

Q> 

M 

P4 

Kajput MS 


Acres. 

466,921 

Acres. 

346,648 

*»• **v 

Acres. 

16,180 

Acres. 

14,918 


303,065 

284,328 

Alur 

8,728 

4,743 

Brahman ... 


1 1 1,047 

113,576 

European 

13,685 

23,335 

Kayath ... 


80,927 

38,381 

Ndu-Muslim 

47,822 

7,873 

72,218 

Baniya 


21,699 

11 >,450 

Mugbal ... 

4,368 

Kbatri ... 


6,603 

1 1,096 

Pathsn ... ... 

125,261 

r 6,148 

Gosbain .. 


9,561 

1,821 

Shaikh ... 

11,970 

19,972 

Garariya ... 


2,294 

332 

Fakir ... ... 

882 

396 

BobrA ••• 


• •• 

4,019 

Mewati ... ... 

2,604 

4SA 

Bhat 



405 

Say^id ... 

35,879 

29,857 

Sonar 



66 

Other castes 

1,373 

••• 

Saraugi ... 



216 

Total 

1,213,799 

1,343,749 


This statement does not include 29 estates held free of revenue and com- 
prising 9,998 acres, nor does it give the fate of individual proprietors. JAfe 
have bought from JAts, Brahmans from Brahmans, and the JAdon Rajput of 
Awa Misa has laid hold of the patrimony of the Porach Raj'pdts of Darya- 
pur and Husain, but these changes are not shown. JAts, Raj’puts, and Brahmans 
still hold more than, gne-half the whole district, and though there have been many 
changes amongst individuals, the relative position of the castes in the proprie- 
tary body remains pretty much as it was. At the last settlement Khatris, 
Baniyas, Bohras, and Europeans, who may fairly be said to represent the specu- 
lators in land, held 41,887 acres, or only 3 4 per cent.; they now hold 153,899 
acres, or 12’3 per cent. The increase is most marked in the case of the Baniyas. 
Besides the purely speculative classes, the Nau-Muslim Badgujars, PathAns, 
Kayaths, and notably the Awa Misa family, have largely increased their 
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possessions by purchase. Altogether the old Jat and Rajput proprietary body 
has been to a large e.xtent displaced, and Mr. Smith attributes much of this to the 
severity of the past settlement. Though Mr. Thornton did not over-estimate the 
assets, yet the proportion of the assets taken by him was too high, and aver- 
aged 69 per cent, of the assets of the district. Then, in addition to this, the 
various cesses for roads, post-oflBce, schools, patwaris and watchmen were put 
on, so that the proprietor seldom had more than 26 per cent, of the assets. In 
the talnkadari estates the proprietor had, in addition, to pay the malikana 
allowance of the talukadar. “ Had there been a large margin of cultnrable 
waste, the zamindars would probably have been able to hold out ; but this was 
not the case. The increase in cultivation, during the 30 years, has been only 
7 per cent., and there is now in most tahsils little enough left even for the 
pasturage of cattle. The cultivated area at the present time is 88 per cent, of 
the cultnrable; while, therefore, prices and rents were low, as they remained 
for many years after last revision, it was dilBcult for all and impossible for 
some proprietors to keep out of debt. Many were ruined at once, others held 
on for years by means of mortgages and loans, which only increased their liabi- 
lities, until at last they were obliged to succumb. Those who have survived the 
struggle are prosperous enough, and the new proprietors are to a large extent 
men of wealth and position ; but the history of this settlement supplies strong 
grounds for a conviction that the demand of 69 or 70 per cent, of the assets 
as the share of the State, if assessed with care and rigidly collected, is far too 
high to be imposed with safety.” The following table gives the ofBcial return 
of transfers from 1868-69 to 1872-73 : — 


Year. 

Uhdbb obdebs of Coobt. 

Br PBIVATE IBANSFEB. 

Sale. 

Number of other cases. 

Total number of cases. 

Sale. 

SnccesBion, number of 
cases. 

Mortgage, &C., number of 
cases. 

Total number of cases. 

Number of esses. 

Aggregate reve- 
nue of property 
tranaferred. 

W 

« 

00 

ts 

o 

o 

«» 

■g 

a 

:z< 

Aggregate reve- 
nue of property 
transferred. 

18C8-69 

■ 

4,943 

77 

167 

169 

4,672 

634 

265 

948 

IMMO 

B 


47 

134 

160 

8,360 

606 

263 

1,019 

1870-71 

mm 

740 

39 

96 

lOS 

3,491 

601 

189 

■II 

1871-79 


6,095 

4 

193 

164 

18,431 

684 

474 

1,322 

1879-73 

B 

9,907 

49 

127 

131 

15,772 

622 

401 

1,164 
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The following table shows the results of each mode of transfer of each class 
Increase in the value of during each decade of the last settlement (1838 to 1868) 
land. derived from the settlement records : — 


Mode of transfer. 


Area ti^tae- 
ferred in 
acres. 

Lftnd-reve- 
uue ia 
rupees. 

Price in 
rupees. 

Price per 
acre in 
rupees. 

Year’s pur- 
chase 

1839 48. 

Private sale 

M* 

50.997 

71.946 

3,79,100 

7 6 

II 

62 

Mortgage ... 


104,531 

1,62,764 

4.24,837 

4 1 

0 

27 

Public sale ... 

... 

7e,047 

1,14,861 

4,79,296 

6 4 

10 

41 

1 

Total 


231,576 

3,39,571 

12,83 233 

5 8 

8 

1 

37 

1849-68. 

Private sale 


68,597 

1,04.067 

6,51,998 

9 8 

0 

62 

Mortgage ... 


76,347 

1,10,807 

6.84.842 

7 12 

2 

52 

Public sale ... 

... 

49,467 

76,186 

3,40,385 

7 0 

4 

44 

Total 

• •• 

192,411 

2,91,050 

15,77,225 

8 3 

1 

54 

1859-68, 

Private sale 


103,194 

1,67,815 

12,59,661 

12 3 

s 

79 

Mortgage ... 


88.367 

1,43,924 

9,81,177 

II 1 

7 

68 

Public sale ... 

«#• 

69,514 

98,893 

4,5 1, 938 

7 10 

3 

46 

Total 


261.076 

4,00,632 

26,96,776 

10 11 

9 

67 


During the second decade the average price shows an increase of 47 per cent, 
over the prices ruling from 1839 to 1848, whilst the price obtained in the third 
decade is 93 per cent, above that obtained in the first ten years. It may be 
noted that the increase obtained at auction sales is very small, and that if this 
item be eliminated from the account, we find that land changed hands during 
the first decade at Rs. 5-2-8 per acre, and at 3^ years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue. During the last decade the averages were Es. 11-11-1 per acre and 
7*4 years’ purchase— that is, these last ten years exhibit an average increase of 
126 per cent, in price and 111 per cent, in the number of years’ purchase. The 
cause of the lower price at auction sales is undoubtedly the dread of future lit^ 
gation as to the rights or interests purchased, or the fear lest some claimant 
with a prior lien should spring up. For this reason Mr. Smith considers that 
private sales and mortgages more correctly show the actual increase in the 
value of land. “ By common consent six or seven per cent, is considered a fair 
return for investment in land. Suppose, then, a man buys a village assessed now 
with a revenue of Rs. 1,000. Under existing arrangements the rental in full 
should bo Es. 2,000. From this must be deducted the land-revenue of Rs. 1,000 ; 
cesses at ten per cent, of the land-revenue, Rs. 100 ; patwaris' fees at five per cent. 
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Bs. 50 ; and, as the purchaser is generally a non-resident, Rs. 50 for expenses 
of coUection. His full profits will therefore be Rs. 800. Assuming this sum 
to represent six or seven per cent, on the outlay, the buyer will have had to pay 
from Rs. 11,400 to Rs. 13,300 for the estate ; in other words, from about 11^ to 
13 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. Special reasons will, of course, at times 
greatly enhance the value of any particular village, but in average cases the 
above estimate is not far from the truth. Even during the last decade of the 
settlement, in certain parganas where the revenue was not heavy and the assess- 
ment pretty evenly distributed, as much as this was paid ; as, for instance, in 
Atrauli, where private sales were eflfected at an average of 11'7 years’ purchase, 
in Akrabad all kinds of sales at 1 1 years, in Sikandra private sales again at 
11'2. It is quite certain that the value of land has not decreased since 1868.” 
In the early days of British rule, as shown in the history of the fiscal arrange- 
ments, the land had no value and found no purchasers, but as soon as Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s settlement established the various rights in land and placed a limit on the 
Government demand, land began to have a marketable value, and as the cha- 
racter and importance of our hscallaws became better known, this valne increased 
until Tuow, as shown above, land which sold for Rs. 7-6-11 per acre in the first 
decade of the last settlement brought over Rs. 12 in the last decade. And this 
increase in the value is progressing, as land is becoming more and more, every 
day, a favourite investment of capitalists. 

Grain, co^qn, indigo, indigo-seed, and to a small extent oil-seeds, form the 
principal articles of export. Though much of the grain 
is consumed in the district itself, still there usually exists 
a considerable surplus which is collected in the larger marts and disposed of by 
fhe grain-dealers. Much of the surplus grain goes down-country and to Raj- 
putana by the Makanpur gh4ton the Jumna. A great 
proportion of the grain actually consumed in the district 
also is first collected in the hands of the grain-dealers, and is then distributed 
according to the demand, ^he principal marts are Hathras, Koil, Atrauli, 
Sikandra Rao, and Harduaganj, ahd the imports of grain into those towns will 
be found under the notices of them^m the alphabetical arrangement hereafter. 
The exports of food-grains by rail froifivMarch, 1871, to April, 1872, amormted 
to 18,955 maunds. In 1872-73 Aliga^ alone exported 92,899 maunds, and 
H4thras exported 17,150 maunds. Dur^gliie^me year the canal carried off 
6,838 maunds. The trade to Rajput&na is entirely by cart and has not been 
registered. The imports into Rcwari in the Gnrgaon District through Palwal 
and Dehli from these provinces amounted to Rs. 4,47,962 in 1870-71. Most 
of this traffic passes through the Aligarh and Muttra Districts. Allowing three- 
quarters of a ser, or one and a half pounds, of grain per diem as the food 
allowimoe per head of the population, we find that 7,344,083 maunds represent 


Expoitaimd imports. 


Food-grains. 
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the annual consumption of food-grains. In a former page the estimate of 
the annual production of food grains is set down at 9,367,652 maunds, and 
thus a margin amounting to 2,023,569 maunds is left to meet seed, fodder, and 
export requirements. Mr. Smith estimates one-fourteenth ot the total produce, 
or 669,118 maunds, as the seed requirements, which would leave 1,354,451 
maunds of food-grains for cattle, resen'es, and exportation. Nearly all the 
rain-crops, except the pulses, are consumed locally, and the exports are c onfined 
to wheat, barley, bejar, gram, and the pulses.^ Cotton cultivation has increased 
of late years to such an extent as to make it one of the characteristic products 
of the district. Mr. Smith estimates the yield from the acreage under cotton 

at the settlement as 239,430 maunds of 821hs., or 
Cotton. ^ ^ 

. 19,154,000ths. The population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1872, is 1,073,108 souls, and allowing a local consumption of two pounds 
per head, there would still be left for exportation 212,603 maunds. In the 
neighbouring district of Bulandshahr, Kunwar Lachhman Singh estimated 
three pounds of cleaned cotton as theaverage consumption per head, of which two 
pounds consist of country cloth and one pound of foreign cloth. Mr. Smith 
remarks : — “ Nearly every one of the great mass of the Hindus, who constitute 
89 per cent, of the total population, buys at least one new dhoti of country 
cloth every year, and a dhoti weighs from about 2^ to 3^tbs. The poorer 
classes, too, wear jackets of the same cloth, and in this part of the country 
there are few without a large cloth or dopatta to cover themselves with, besides. 
With women’s langas and dopattaa taken into consideration, the estimate seems 
low, even though imported cloth is largely used.” From April, 1872, to the 
end of March, 1873, the export of cotton by rail from Aligarh (63,649 maunds) 
and Hathras (50,518 maunds) amounted to 114,167 maunds, whilst 45,930 
maunds passed down by the canal to Cawnpore, This gives a total of 160,097 
maunds without counting the considerable traffic by road and river. The exports 
by rail during the previous year amounted to 146,441 maunds, and estimating 
the canal export at the amount registered in 1872-73, the total exports during 
1871-72 by canal and rail reach the high figure of 192,000 maunds. The register 
of traffic passing down the Grand Trunk Boad by Bbongaon in the Mainpnri 
district, from October, 1870, to July, 1871, shows that 253,180 maunds of cotton 
passed down by cart alone from Aligarh and the north. During the year from 
Ist April, 1870, to the end of March, 1871, 32,914 maunds of cotton were sent 
by river from places above Cawnpore on the Ganges to places below Cawnpore, 
and 1,77,500 maunds of cotton passed through the Jhusi bridge-of-boats at 
Allahabad. These facts show that the road and river traffic must be consider- 

‘ The following statement of the canal traffic (in mannds) dowmwards to Cawnpore daring 
1272-73, will show its character; there was no upward traffic Wheat, 2,292 ; Arhar, 2,462; 
Mung, 434 ; Oilseeds, 2391 ; Bejar, 1,660 ; Cotton, 46,930; Salt, 6358; Miscellaneons, 2,333. 
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able, and support Mr. Smith’s high estimate of tlie local produce, which nearly 
equals the outturn from the whole of Rohilkhand. Ciitton presses are to be 
found in many of the laige townships, and several in Koil itself and Hathras. 
The following table shows the average price of cleaned cotton per mannd 
in rupees annas and pies for different periods from 
1828 to 1873 in this district : — 


Rise in price of cotton. 


1828-36. 

1837-40. 

1844-53. 

1854-61. 

1864-7 1. 

1841-57. 

1858-73. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a p. 

Rs a. p. 

Bs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

6 0 0 

6 8 0 

7 12 4 

119 4 

14 0 0 

7 9 5 

14 S 0 


The increase in 1854-63 over 1844-53 amounts to 49 per cent , and the last 
decade (1846-73) shows an increase of 20 per cent, over the previous decade, 
and 80 per cent, over the first decade (1844-53). The increase in price since 
the mutiny has been 88 per cent., or very nearly double what it was for 
seventeen years before, and if we take the Koil rates since 1828, the price has 
more than doubled. During the last four years the prices have been Es. 14^, 
15, 12^, and 1.3^ per maund, and even allowing for the difference between 
market and harvest rates, this rate is high enough to pay the cultivators well, and 
to ensure the cultivation of much above the present area devoted to the f)lant. 

The first indigo-planters settled in this district under DeBoigne, the Mar- 
History of indigo-plaot- hatta Governor.^ They were M. Jourdan, who settled 
at Ehair ; Mr. Orr at Mendu ; Mr. John Thornton 
at Koil and Mkchhua ; Mr. Longcroft at Koil and Jalali, and Messrs. Robert- 
son and Stewart at Maloi and Allahdadpur. 3 he other factories have been 
estrblisbed- since the British occupation in 1803. M. Jourdan died at Aligarh, 
and one of the monuments in the grounds of the late Judge’s house is believed 
to mark his grave. Mr. Thornton also died there in 1848. His house was the 
same as that lately purchased by Mr. Bramly and presented to the Aligarh 
Dispensary. Mr. Longcroft lived where the garden of Badari Parshad is now 
situated. Mr. Stewart removed to Calcutta, and was succeeded at Allahdadpur 
by Mr. Hashman, whilst Mr. Orr went to Lakhwa in Ondh. The Sdsni 
factories were built after the conquest by Mr. R. Carrnthers from the mins of 
the fort of Sdsni ; Chotwa was built in 1806 by Mr. George Mercer; Barla and 
Annpshahr at the same time, and Mr. George Blunt formed the Hdthras factory 
inl817. During this time indigo-planting flourished. Mr. W. Morton, formerly 
a Captain in the Bengal Kngineers, introduced a system by which the tahsilddr» 
or sub-collectors of the land-revenue contracted with the European planters 


* From notes by Mr. W. Connor, Honorary Msgistrste, and an anonyaions letter in the Dehli 
GaztOt, 1874. 
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for supplying the green indigo plant. Under this system the tahsildars 
received the advances made by the planters and applied them to meet the 
land-revenue due from the estate. They, moreover, managed the cultivation, 
and were rewarded by presents both from the factory and from Government, 
Notwithstanding the general prosperity of indigo speculators, there were many 
serious obstacles to successful trade during the Marhatta administration; chief 
amongst these was the number and excessive nature of the tolls on exports. 
Indigo and cotton, then, as now, the chief exports, used to be shipped at 
Farukhabad for Calcutta, but had to pay the following duties on their way to 
the river : — to the Koil authorities from Koil to Jalali ; to the Sasni Raja from 
Jaldli to Sikandra Rao ; to the Kachaura Th4kur from Sikandra Rao to Eta; 
to the Eta Raja from Eta to Kar4oli, and to the Mainpuri Raja from Earaoli 
to Bhongaon. These dues were all abolished by the British, and remissions of 
revenue were allowed in lieu of them to the several petty Rajas. The indigo trade 
prospered until 1830, when the failure of the Calcutta houses involved the Aligarh 
factories in their ruin. Many valuable estates and enormous outstanding debts 
were sold by auction for very inadequate prices in 1834. The purchasers were 
chiefly hangers-on about the Courts, pleaders and money-lenders who bided 
their time, and when things began to look better, pressed for the debts that they 
had purchased, and in this manner acquired, at auction sale, under their own 
decrees many villages from the people indebted to the factories. Hence the numer- 
ous shares and fractions of shares in villages in the hands of the money-lending 
classes in this district. The indigo trade revived a little in 1862, but soon fell 
attain, and though the area under indigo has increased very much of late years, 
it has never equalled the area previous to 1830. The withdrawal of the 
Europeans from the indigo trade was a great loss to the district, and gave its 
prosperity a shock from which it has hardly yet recovered. Though the native 
manufacture has increased so much, yet natives look more to quantity than 
quality, and even now their indigo averages only Rs. 120 per maund, where 
indigo from a neighbouring factory grotvn on similar soil, but manufactured 
under European superintendence, brings fis. 180 per maund. 

The district is now literally studded with factories. The following state- 
Area under indigo and shows that there were 171 factories, producing 

onttnm. 3,625 maunds of marketable indigo, in 1873 : — 


Tahsil. 

Humber of 
factories. 

Produce in 
maunds. 

Taluil. 

Number of 
factories. 

Produce in 
maunds. 


33 

885 

Khair ... 

18 

■1 

Sikandra 

91 

1,799 

IglSs 

[ 6 


Atrauli 

18 

162 

H&tbras 

1 6 
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The quantity of indigo annually produced in the Upper Provinces was 
reckoned by Mr. Stirling in 1830 at an average crop of 20,000 maunds, and this 
at Rs. 200 per maund made the value of the annual supply of indigo about 
40 lakhs of rupees. The etfect of the abstraction of this sum from the general 
commerce of the country must have been immense, for it did not find invest- ’ 
ment in other channels ; it was a sort of foreign capital which nourished so 
long as it lasted, but did not take root in the country. We have some means 
of testing the local estimate of produce. The imports of indigo into Riwari in 
1869-70 was l06 maunds, and in 1870-71 was 273 maunds ; more than one- 
half of this may be credited to Aligarh, or, say, about 150 maunds per annum. 
Then we have the returns of the Calcutta brokers ( W. Moran & Co.), which 
for the European factories give the following residts for eleven years ; the out- 
turn is shown in chests which average about 3J factory maunds of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 
10'666 dr. avoirdupois each. The price is per factory maund, and the minimum . 
and maximum rate of exchange is also given: — 



1863-64. 

1864-65, 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1 867-68. 

: 

1868-69. 


Exchange, 

Exchange, 

Exchange, 

Exchange, 

Exchange, 

Exchange. 


2s. Hd. to 2s. 

2s. Id. to 2s, 

2s. Id. to 2s. 

Is. Hid. to 2s. 

Is. lo|d. to 

1«. 

Hid. to 



3\d. 


lid. 


l|d. 


Id, 

Is. llfd. 

2s. Oid. 

Factory. 













09 

Price 


Price 

1 

Price 

CD 

Price 


Price 


Price 



per 

01 

per 

per 

60 

per 

a 

per 


per 


XI 

o 

tnaand. 

6 

maund. 

s 

HI 

O 

maund. 

6 

maund. 

u 

maund. 



Bs. a. 


Bs. a. 


Bs. a. 


Bs. a. 


Bs. a. 


Bs. a. 

Bela ... 

143 

144 12 

209 

168 12 

276 

168 12 

262 

161 6 

192 


125 

mi 

H&tbras ... 

33 


24 

164 8 

26 


19 

■ IdiMill 

33 

208 14 

27 

226 8 

N.-W.Indigo 













Aasociation, 

36 

118 8 

13t 

125 6 

■ 

163 0 

■ 

ISO 2 

.. 

20C 8 

28 

226 8 

Total Chests 

212 

IS« 

369 

B 

411 

••• 

386 

... 

184 

... 

160 

ttt 


1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 






Exchange, 

Exchange, 

Exchange, 

Exchange, 






Is. Hid. 

Is, lOid.to 

Is. Hid. to 

Is. H}d.to 



10/3*74. 

Factory, 

to 2s. 

Is. Hid. 

2s. Ot^. 

Is. llfd. 

Decennial 

ayerage. 




09 

s 

Price 

per 

a 

OB 

O 

Price 

per 

00 

-1.3 

00 

Price 

per 

m 

•43 

a 

o 

Price 

per 



a 

•*» 

a 

Price 

per 


•A 

Q 

maund. 


maund. 

o 

maund. 

a 

maund. 



o 

matmd. 



B.S. a. 


Bs. a. 


Bs, a. 


Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 


Bs. a. 

Bela ... 


ffTTSI 

199 

192 14 

183 

258 8 

146 

172 12 


192 0 

186 

184 14 

Eithras ... 



43 

184 4 

43 

238 6 

44 

122 6 


178 7 

S3 

191 • 

N.-W. Indigo 
Association, 


■ 

44 

180 12 

25 

229 12 

29 

140 10 


176 1 

26 

141 4 

1 

1 

1 

|a6a 

... 

286 

■ 

2il 

• •• 

219 

... 

1 

••t 

244 

••• 
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It is not so easy to give the outturn from the native factories. The accounts 
of the brokers show the native manufacture of the Dudb and Rohilkhand under 
one head as follows (in factory maunds) : — 


Year. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1 

1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Outturn 

1,781 

3,983 

4,574 

4,716 

10,142 

9,995 

23,876 

15,028 

13,317 

11,000 

! 


It will be seen from this that there has been an extraordinary advance in 

cultivation by natives during the last ten years, and examining all the data before 

us, there is much reason to believe that the local estimate is far under the real 

outturn. Taking the area under indigo, and allowing 42 maunds of green 

plant per acre and 325 maunds of the green plant to one maund of mannfac-> 

tured indigo, the outturn should show 3,749 maunds of indigo. This too, 

though it has been proved that the area under indigo has been considerably 

understated in the settlemant returns. Tahsil Atrauli shows only 1G2 maunds, 

whilst the Barla concern alone, for the same year, turned out 351 maunds, 

or more than double the estimate given for the whole tahsil. 

The local prices for the green plant at the Barla concern for a series of years, 

both for badni (or advance terms) and khu$h kharid (or 
Prices of indigo plant. . ... 

ready market prices) in rupees per 100 maunds has 

been as follows ; — 


From 

Advance. 

Cash price. 

From 

Advance. 

Cash price. 

For 

Advance. 

Cash price. 

For 

Advance. 


1887-58, 

1857-58, 

16-19 

20 

21—24 

23 

I 

19— 23 

20- 24 

■ 

1870.. . 

1871.. , 

20—24 

20-26 

26-30 

26—30 

1872.. . 

1873.. . 

1 

20—28 

20—28 

30 

30 


“ Badni is an arrangement for the supply of plant to be furnished at a 
fixed price at the time of manufacture, on consideration of an advance of money 
at the time of the arrangement ; khmh kharid is plant sold at the time of manu- 
facture by the cultivator who has planted it on speculation. Taking the high- 
est prices paid, we find that the price has risen for badni plant from Rs. 1 9 per 
100 maunds in 1837 to Rs. 28 in 1873, or 47 per cent., and for khmh kharid 
from Rs. 24 to 30, or 25 per cent. This rise in the price of indigo plant especially 
illustrates the rise in the rentable value of land, for though the price of plant 
has considerably increased and the increased price in badni operations, has been 
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maintained this year, yet last year was conspicuous for an enormous fall in 
the price of manufactured indigo, and it was not e.xpected that it would be 
much higher when the sales took place this cold weather (1873). Whether the 
manufacturer, erroneously called the planter in this district, gains or loses, the 
cultivator gets a price for plant, which enables him to pay a higher rent than 
was exacted from him in past years.” The Calcutta prices for the manufac- 
tured dye have been given on a previous page. As a rule, the Dnab indigo is 
inferior to that of the Benares Division, whilst the latter is inferior to the 
Bengal and Tirhut plant. Prices during 1872-73 for gand and low native 
indigo ruled from Rs. 75 to Rs. 105 per maund : for ordinary and middling 
plant quality (European and native) Rs. 115 to Rs. 150, and for good quality 
Es. 180 to Rs. 200. A few European factories turn out indigo of very supe- 
rior quality, and some few lots of these particular marks sold as high as Rs. 220 
to Rs. 230, and one lot as high as Rs. 247-8-0. Prices during 1872-73 ruled 
from Rs. 85 to Rs, 100 per maund below those of the previous year. A consider- 
able amount of indigo seed is sent to Bengal, but as most of this traffic passes 
by boat down the Ganges, there are no accurate returns in existence for judg- 
ing of its real importance. 

Oil-seeds were exported in 1871-72 by rail to the amount of Es. 61,145 
maunds, and in 1872-73 there were 54,480 raaunds sent 

Oil'Seeds. « . . 

out of the district by rail and 2,391 maunds by the 
canal. This trade centres in Hathras and Koil. 

In 1856 there were 37 saltpetre manufactories in the district, producing 
„ ^ about 50,000 maunds per annum. In 1872-73 the 

outturn was only 25,000 maunds, but the num- 
ber of refineries has increased from two in 1856 to sixteen in 1873, with 
an outturn of 10,190 maunds of refined saltpetre, valued at Rs. 6 per 
maund, or Rs. 61,140. Crude saltpetre is valued at Rs. 3-6-0 per maund, so 
that the entire value of this manufacture, all of which is exported, is nearly a 
lakh and a half of rupees. The returns of the five municipalities in the district 
show the imports very fairly. They consist of sugar, rice, European cloth 
goods, spices, metals, tobacco, rice, timber, bambns, and pedlar’s wares gene- 
rally. The details there given show the extent of the external trade of the 
district and the importance of Hathras as a distributing centre of commerce 
for this and the surrounding districts. The line of railway under construc- 
tion from Hathras to Muttra and from the East Indian Railway to the town 
of H&thras will still further raise its position as one of the most flourishing 
marts of the upper Du4b ; and if to these lines be added the projected line 
from Hdthras by Kasganj to the Ganges, Aligarh will be better off" in the 
way of communication by road, rail, canal and river than many counties in 
England. 
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The following table shows the goods and passenger traffic on the East 
Indian Railway for one year, and is sufficient to exhibit the relative importance 
of each station ; — 




Hathbas. 



Pali. 


ALIGAhH. 


SOHITA. 



Goods. 

POSSCH- 

gera. 

Goods. 

^ . 

s ^ 

Goods. 

s . 

1 1 

Goods. 

« . 

V OQ 

wn. 


Inwards, 

Outwards, 

•S 

? 

0 

o 

Inwards. 

Outwards, 

■c 

a 

0 

o 

•0 

U 

0 

a 

Outwards, 

Outwards. 

Inwards, 

Outwards. 

1 

s 

'3 

o 

January 1871 


Bs. 

38,099 

Rs. 

20,657 

Ba. 

2,589 

Rs. 

705 

Ra. 

150 


B3. 

13,543 

Bs. 

10,144 

Ba 

7,283 

Rs. 

42 

Bs. 

280 

I 



33,923 

22,568 

3,535 

719 

561 

126 

10,466 

11,930 

7,202 

75 





33, U1 

21,519 


452 

KMI 

192 

7,249 

7,387 

I:K9I4 

5 


Hfl 



41,380 

25,935 

3,336 

147 

944 

130 

33,780 

6,710 

7,330 

2 


342 





3,251 

872 

1,091 

146 

8,424 

3,366 

6,823 

3 


443 



19,168 

30,728 

2,973 

IKi3 

679 

89 

29,924 

3,34^ 

7,733 

15 


530 



11,617 

25,098 

2,249 

363 

690 

76 

6,626 

8,314 

6,944 

4 

89 

337 



9,481 

11,367 

2,617 

262 

657 

101 

7,935 

4,971 

6,641 


22 

434 

September „ 


17,529 

10,122 

2,854 

164 

351 

124 

6,799 

3,084 

6.275 

■B 


329 




20,120 

2,103 

39 

245 

76 

3,870 

9,773 



845 

323 



28,609 

40,670 

3,237 

3 

819 

124 

14.207 

81,911 

3 

2S2 

364 

December 


29,408 

65,846 

6,383 

152 



32,664 

43,714 


24 

6 

460 

Total, 

... 

3,16,938 

3,06,416 

87,820 

3,718 



1,73,386 

1,43,652 






From the 17th to the 23rd October the Eamlila religious fair is held in 
^ . most of the large towns in the district, and about 

12,000 persons come into Koil for its celebration 
during this period. Similarly at the Musalman festival of the Mnharram large 
crowds assemble at the principal shrines. In September the Hindus hold a fair 
at Barhad, near Sikandra Rao, in honour of Raghunathji, where some 8,000 
people assemble, and a small trade in mules, asses, leathern buckets for water 
and wooden utensils is carried on. The bardha fair during the last week in 
October attracts some small assemblages of people in the large Hindu towns. 
Sweetmeats, toys, European and country cloths are the staple articles of trade 
at these fairs, and none of them are large enough to assist, in any way, in the 
spread of contagious diseases. The only places where special police and sani- 
tary arrangements are necessary are the Koil and Hathras Muharram fairs, the 
Koil B amlila fair, and the Sikandra fair. Of the mere market towns the most 
important are Sasni, Akrabad, Bijaigarh, Gangiri, Tappal and Khair ; but small 
market towns exist everywhere. Excluding the municipal towns there are 180 
markets in the district ; 26 in tahsil Sikandra Rao, 43 in H&thras, 34 in Koil, 
31 in Igl4s, 23 in Atrauli, and 23 in Khair, or one to every ten villages and to 
every 5,961 persons. Cattle, grain, country cloth, vegetables, sweetmeats, toys, 
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brass uteusils, and the numerous articles of domestic consumption are the chief 
commodities of trade. 

For corals and pearls the weights used are : 12 grains of rice make one 

„ rati, and 24 ratis make one tank, which is equivalent to 

Weights and measures. „ , „ ~ _ 

2 dwts. 19 grams Troy. For weighing gold and silver, 

8 grains of rice go to the rati, 8 ratia to the mdsha, and 12 mdshaa to the tola, 

equivalent to 7 dwts. 12 grains Troy. The common bazar weight for goods is 

5 tolas make one chhatdk, and 16 chhatdhs one ser, weighing 2 lbs. 6 oz. Troy ; 

40 sers make one maund ; a smaller serstarting with three tolas to the chhatdk, 

and 9 chhatdks to the ser makes the latter only lib. 6ozs. Troy, and the 

maund of 24 sers known as a luchrha maund. In selling unrefined saltpetre a 

ser of 16 chhatdks, with tolas to each, or weighing 3 lbs. 9 ozs. Troy is used. 

Indigo and refined saltpetre are weighed with a ser, of which the chhatdks 

weigh 6| tolas each ; the ser therefore weighs 3 lbs. 2 ozs. 5 dwts. The ser of 80 

tolas is now generally used, but in H&thras and Koil metals and spices are 

sold at the ser of 85 tolas, called the ser of 28 taka of Jaipur or Bharatpur pice.^ 

The linear measures for cloth gives a yard of 36 inches divided into two hiths 

or cubits, each of which contains three giras, which are again subdivided into 

three angasht or digits. Masons and carpenters use the miumari yard of 2 

feet 9 inches, in which 12 thread breadths make one tasd and 2itasds make one 

yard. The I14hi gaz or yard is generally used for all purposes, including 

stone-cutter’s work, land-measuring, cloth-measuring, &c. It contains 33 

British inches, and abigha of land-measured with this yard is exactly five-eighths 

of an acre. Two Ilahi yards make one dand, and 2,500 dand make one kos. 

In the oifieial measurement of land, at the settlement of 1838 the jarihi gaz 

amounted to 2 feet 7^ inches; one span or eight digits made one kuri, and three 

links made one jarOn gaz or yard, and eight yards made one gatta, and twenty 

gatta made one jarib. 

The subdivisions of a bigha are as follow s ; —20 nanw&nsi = 1 knchwansi : 
20 kachwansi=al biswansi : 20 biswdnsi = 1 biswa ; and 20 biswa = l bigha. 
Here the local bigha of the greater part of the district is equivalent to 2,756'25 
square yards or 0’5694 of an acre ; 1’7560 bighas make one acre. The 
standard or Shahjah^ni bigha used in a few villages annexed from Buland- 
■ba.hr is equivalent to 3,025 square yards, or 0-625 of an acre. The Govern- 
ment have adopted the British acre for all purposes. Three kuchcha bighas 
are equivalent to one pukka bigha. In the early days of our rule rupees 
ooined at different places were current in the district. The following are the 
rates established in 1805 for their conversion into Lucknow rupees, then eon- 
^dered the standard rupee ; — Farukhabad, Re. 1-8-1 per cent. ; H4thras, 
^ 2-9-4 ; Muttra, Hs. 8-3-7 ; Dig, Rs. 12-1-0, and Brindaban, Rs. 16-7-2. 

^ The taha is eqasl to two Jaipur pice. - - 
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The following statement shows the prices of the chief agricultural products 
in this district for the years 1861 to 1870 in aers of 

■Prinoa •' 


80 tolas each (one ser is equal to 2'057 fb avoidupois): — • 



to 

00 

to 

00 

«o 

tD 

X) 

to 

OD 

U3 

to 

CO 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

a 

to 

00 

1670. 

Average of the 
ten years. 

Paddy 



28 

274 

29} 

30 

28 

224 

25 

25 

16 

16} 

24} 

Common rice (husked) 

aaa 

12i 

154 

14) 

14} 

12 

104 

13f 

13} 

121 

11} 

13} 

Best rice (husked) 

aaa 

9 

10 

9) 

9) 

8 

n 

9 

&i 

8 

7f 

-84 

Wheat 



16^ 

35} 

26 

24} 

184 

19 

24 

25) 

16} 

18) 

224 

Barley 



20 

48 

33} 

31 

26 

26} 

33) 

33) 

22) 

28) 

so! 

Bajra 

• aa 

aaa 

21} 

36) 

28} 

27) 

27) 

25} 

28 

27} 

42) 

22} 

27 

Jo&r 


aaa 

214 

35 

264 

26 

28) 

27} 

EES 

28} 

26i 

26} 

2T4 

Indian-com 

aaa 

aaa 

32 

87 

35 

36 

33 

31 

32 

25 

23 

26 

31 

Urd 

aaa 

aaa 

21} 

24 

S3 

18) 

15) 

glil 

26) 

22 

9 

19 

21 

Mnng 

sss 

aaa 

19 


30 

16) 

18 

24 

23) 

■Til 

18) 

24 

22} 

Arhar 

sat 

aaa 

274 

27 


35 

33 

32 

40 

32 

36 

40 

83} 

Moth 


aa 

id 

29 

28 

26 

26 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

264 

Gram 


•4a 

18} 

32) 

29} 

25 

23) 

21} 

26) 

26 

16 

19) 

24 

bentils 

aaa 


16} 

29} 

36 

24) 

23} 

23 

26 

23} 

16 

20} 

24 

Clean cotton 


aaa 

3} 

3} 

If 

If 

2) 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

94 

Sugar (raw) 

• aa 

sat 

8i 

H 

mum 

■EH 

11 

9| 

8 

7 

81 

9 

9 

Sugar (refined), •• «, 

aaa 

3i 

3f 

3) 

4 

3| 

3} 

3i 

8f 

3} 

8} 

S| 

Salt 

aaa aa 

aaa 

7 

7 

6t 

6} 

64 

6f 

6) 

6f 

6f 

6} 

6} 

Ght 

aaa . •• 

a*a 

If 

s 

»f 

2 

2 

If 

If 

If 

If 

14 

It 

Til seed 

aaa aa 

aaa 

12 

11 

■Ml 

15 

18 

14 

14 

11 


12 

194 

Mustard seed 

aaa aa 

aaa 

154 

14) 

13 

18 

22} 

24 

174 

19) 

16) 

164 

174 


In connection with his inquiries into the effects of the rise in prices on the 
rental of the district, Mr. W. H. Smith gives some valuable notes on the rise 


of prices in general throughout the district. He shows that there has been a 
considerable and steady rise in the price of the four standard grains — wheat, 
barley, ^‘odr, and bdjra. The following table is arranged in periods from 1828 
to 1870-71, and the percentages of the rise or fall of price in each period as 
compared with the other are calculated. The ser of 80 tolas is used through- 
out : - 


Averaoes peb rupee ddbino 


PERCERTAsE of bice OB FALL OF COLUmi 


Grain. 

1928-37. 

1838-39 to 
1847-48. 

0 

(D 

^ t- 

00 

s . 

aa 

•a 

sB 

oo” 

0 

+3 

<»1 

s- 

2 , 

00 

«« ^ 

00 • 
ao 

s- 

0 

00 

60 

00 

g 

s 

CO 

1870-71. 

ei 

c: 

0 

eo 

4 on 8. 

ee 

a 

0 

B 

§ 

•0 

6 on 4. 

7 one. j 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6, 

7. 

8. 

8. 

Bl 

11. 

12. 

IS. 

m 

151 

la 

17 . 


S. 

C. 

a c. 

a c. 

8. C. 

a c. 

a c. 

a c. 

a c. 

a c. 

Fall. 

Fall. 

FaU. 

Bise. 

Rise. 

Rise. 

Rise. 


33 

8 

S3 U 

38 6 

24 1 

36 2 

M 9 

14 13 

11 15 

24 16 

1 

13 

11 

39 

41 

69 

41 

Barley ... 

44 

3 

47 4 

56 8 

33 2 

48 4 

34 2 

18 7 

18 11 

36 4 

6 

Rise. 

20 

15 

33 

42 

67 

u 


48 

7 

41 6 

49 8 

27 8 

46 10 

29 16 

IS 8 

18 6 

29 3 

16 


17 

79 

60 

80 

65 

BSjra ... 

40 

1 

33 14 

48 7 

26 6 

43 6 

22 4 

... 


26 12 

18 

H 

30 

62 

29 

84 

99 

Total ... 

41 

9 

39 1 

47 15 

27 12 

43 14 

29 7 

... 

— 


6 

13 

18 

50 


B 
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From the above it will be seen that from 1827 to 1858 prices ruled very 
low, and that since the mutiny there has been a great and permanent rise. 
The first decade of aU includes the famine of 1837, and the famine of 1868-69 is 
left out of the calculation of percentages. The prices of 1870-71, though lower 
than those of the two preceding years, are higher than the average of the decade 
preceding the mutiny, and the tendency is still on the side of rise. With the pre- 
sent improved communications this must continue, and can only change in an 
unusually good season. The prices of cotton and indigo are given under the 
head of ‘ trade,’ and need not be further noticed here. 

The present rates of daily wages of artizans are For blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters and masons five annas ; labourers as beld&rs, 2i to 
W * 

3 annas ; coolies 2, women 1^, and boys 1^ annas. The 

wages of agricultural day labourers are about 2 annas, and in addition 
half a ser of chap&tis or unleavened bread, or the same quantity of grain. 
Weeders receive 3 annas a day and the grass they pick out, which is often 
worth 2 annas more. The following statement shows the official returns as 
to wages for six years after the mutiny 


Beldats 

Bbistis ». 

Kah&ra 

Tailors ... 

Washermen 
Blacksmiths 
Barbers 

Carders ••• 

Carpenters 
Bvers .m 

Goldsmiths ... 
Bboe-makers ... 
Grooms ... 

Masons ... 

Tile-makers ... 
Brick-layers 
Btaeelet-makers, 
Ssintexs 


1863. 

1860. 

1862. 

1864. 

1866. 


•M 

o 



y 







y 



I 

y 


■s 



ta 



ao 




91 



03 

M 

9J 

o 

M 

a 

M 

a 

o 

o 


Q 

a> 


5 

b 






u 





A 



sd 

V 

S 

1 


d 


A 

a 


V 

a 


d 


V 

A 

a 

h-i 

a. p. 

a. p. a. 

P- 

a. p. 

a 

p- 

a. p. 

a 

p- 

a 

p- 

a 

p- 

a. p. 

3 0 

1 

1 6S 

0 

1 6 

a 

0 

1 6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

1 6 

2 6 

1 02 

6 

1 6 

2 

6 

1 6 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

6 

1 6 

4 0 

4 0,4 

0 

4 0 

4 

0 

4 0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 0 

4 0 

3 04 

0 

3 0 
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3 0 
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0 
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0 

4 

0 

3 0 

4 0 

2 0 4 

0 

2 0 

4 

0 

2 0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2 0 

3 0 

2 6;3 

0 

a 6 

4 

0 

3 a 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 0 

4 0 

2 64 

0 

3 6 
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0 

2 6 
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0 

2 

6 

4 

0 

2 6 

2 0 

2 02 

0 

3 0 

a 

0 

3 0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 0 

3 0 

2 03 

02 0 
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0 

3 0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 0 

3 0 

2 Ols 

03 0 

4 

0 

3 0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 0 

6 0 

a 66 

oja 6 

6 

0 

2 6 

S 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

a 6 

4 0 

3 o!4 

03 0 

4 

0 

3 0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 0 

1 6 

1 0 1 

6 1 0 

3 

6 

1 6 

a 

6 

1 

6 

3 

6 

1 6 

4 0 

3 0 

4 

0 3 0 

4 

0 

3 0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

8 0 

4 0 

2 6 

4 

02 6 

4 

0 

2 6 

4 

0 

a 

6 

4 

0 

3 6 

2 0 

t 6 

2 

0 1 6 

3 

0 

2 0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 0 

8 0 

6 

t 

02 0 

4 

0 

3 0 

4 

0 

2 

0 
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0 

2 0 

4 0 

S 0 

1 

0 3 0 

4 

0 

S 0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 0 


1S74. 


O 

M 

I 


a. p. 


o 


a. p. 

3 0 
1 6 


3 6 
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The following statement sufficiently explains the revenue and civil ex- 

„ penditure of this district for the years 1860-61 and 

Berenue and expenditttre. „ 

1870-71 


Receipts. 


I.and-Tevenne 
Profit and loss, Reve- 
nue department. 
Stamps 

Revenue charges 
J ndicial charges 
Police 

Mutiny profit and loss, 
Public works 
Income-tax 

Miscellaneous 

Abkari 


IS60-6I. i 1870-71. 



Expenditare. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Revenue charges 

1,21,286 

1,67,560 

Judicial charges 

1,17,765 

1,09,220 

Police charges 

1,31,369 

78,108 

General charges 

12,857 

• •• 

Stamp charges 

4,624 

7,045 

Mutiny profit and loss, 

72,824 

20js4 

PensioDs ••• 

36,550 

Pubiic workB 

13,634 

... 

Profit and loss, Reve- 
nue Department. 
Interest and refund ... 

10,556 

... 


13,588 

Excise and cess ... 

... 

4,935 

Medical and education, 

••• 

3S,130 

Miscellaneous 

... 

988 

Total .M 

5,21,465 

4,34,728 


The revenue from December, 1857, to April, 1858, was Rs. 11,46,715, 
and the expenditare during the same period was Rs. 2,39,551. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
^ ^ calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the pur- 

poses of the income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71, was 
Rs. 1,25,467. There were 1,410 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per an- 
unm; 354 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 316 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 ; 
136 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 356 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000 ; 
44 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 100,000, and one above Rs. 1,00,000 ; total per- 
sons assessed were 2,617. 

„ The following statement shows the receipts and 

Canal revenue. ^ ■ e 

charges on account ot the canal tor a senes ot years : — 


j I I Percent- 

Year. Collections.' Establish- Contingen- P*?' 

I I lees. ments. cies. ments to 

I collections. 


1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 


Canal revenue. 
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Stamps were imposed on petitions and documents from an early period of our 
rule. The following table shows the receipts and charges 
for eight years previous to the mutiny : — 


Stamps, 


Year. 

1 

1 Value of 
stamps 
Bold. 

Charges 
and 1 
refunds, j 

1 

Net 

j receipts 

Year. 

Value of 
stamps 
sold« 

Charges 

and 

refunds. 

Net 

receipts. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

1 Rs. 

Bs. 

1845-46 

69,867 

5,362 

54,204 

1849-60 

64,361 

5,161 

69,200 

1646-47 

75,636 

6,059 

70,577 

1850-51 

69,980 

3,885 

66,095 

1847-48 

74,770 

5,959 

68,810 

1851-52 

69,037 

3,643 

65,495 

1848-49 

66,196 

5,176 

61,019 

1852-53 

1 

76,106 

2,693 

72,213 


Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following statement shows the 
revenue and charges under this head for eleven years since the mutiny : — 


Tear, 

Adhesive 
stamps and 
hundia. 

Bloe-and- 
black do- 
cument 
stamps. 

Conrt fees. 

Dntles and 
penalties 
realised 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

* Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1862-63 

5,981 

79,306 


670 

85,957 

4,5»i 

81,376 

1863-64 ... 

7,693 



474 


6,461 

83,109 

1864-65 ... 

6,451 

84,818 

... 

776 

92,045 

6,478 

86,567 

1865-66 

6.314 




1,01,629 

6,970 

94,560 

1866-67 

6,031 

84 965 


1,719 

92,706 

5,670 

87,035 

1867-68 

6,271 

1,32,444 

... 

650 

13,266 

8,506 

1,30,759 

1868-69 

5,366 

1,54,683 


922 

1 ,60,962 

8,847 • 

1,52,116 

1869-70 

5,939 

1,71,472 

... 

1,170 

1,78,680 

10,136 

1.68,445 


4,936 


1,30,294 

3,9U3 

1,72,948 

11,645 

1,61,298 

1871-72 

5,917 

33,762 

1,30,248 

1,180 

1,71,106 

6,474 

1,66,632 

1872-73 

6,116 

38,096 

1,33,426 

495 

1,77,133 

7,158 

1,69,975 


In 1873-74 there were 8,982 documents registered under the provisions of 


the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871) on which fees to 
the amount of Rs. 17,352 were collected. The expenses 
of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 5,843. There 


Begistration, 


were 3,823 registrations affecting immoveable properly in which the registra- 
tion was compulsory under Section 17 of Act Vlll. of 1871, and 2,192 in which 
the registration was optional ; the aggregate value of the property transferred 
by these instruments being Rs. 31,92,377. These figures include immoveable 
and moveable property, wills, &c., and give the total aggregate values of all the 
docoments registered. 

For the collection of inland customs a post was established at Aligarh under 
the charge of the Collector of the land-revenue. This 
was withdrawn under Regulation IX. of 1810, and 
for the five years of its continuance the total receipts amounted to Rs, 6,25,757, 
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and the charges to Rs. 95,246. For the same years the receipts from town 
duties were Rs. 30,085, and the charges were Rs. 6,344. Subsequently the 
town duties were farmed, and rose gradually from Rs. 6,200 in 1810 to 
Rs. 12,500 in 1836, in which year they were abolished, together with inland 
customs duties. During the ten years 1826-1836 upwards of Rs. 30,345 
were expended from these funds in local improvements in Koil alone. 

The excise in this district consists of a tax on the sale of spirituous liquors 
and intoxicating drugs, which for many years was real- 
ised by the system of farming out the taxes by parganahs. 
The following table shows the collections for ten years before the mutiny - 


Tear. 

Amount of lease 
of liquor vend 

Amount farm of 
drugs. 

Amount farm of 
opium. 

Total revenue. 

Collected during 
the year. 

Subse q n e n 1 1 y 
realised. 

Ecmitted by Go- 
vernment. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1843-44 

11,260 

3,700 

2,S00 

17,150 

15,936 

1,103 

Ill 

1844-45 


3,900 

2,400 

1 8,000 

16,136 

1,303 

661 

1845-46 

13,060 

4,225 

2,725 

20,000 

16,863 

8,0?6 

63 

1846-47 

12,600 

4, QUO 

2,5 0 

19,000 

17,201 

1,679 

120 

1847-48 




22,100 

19,091 

3,009 


1848-49 

14 85) 


3,701 

22,650 

20,440 

2,210 

• •• 

1849-50 ... 


4,675 

... 

19,775 

18,731 

1,044 

• •• 

1850-51 

17,807 


3,303 

25,807 

23,612 

2,121 

164 

1861-52 

21,550 

6,20J 

3,300 

30,050 

27,469 

2,577 

. . 

1852-63 

21,650 



31,600 

22,416 

... 

Mt 


The consumption of opium rose from nearly six maunds in 1843-44 to 8^ maunds 
in 1846-47 ; then falling again, it suddenly rose in 1849-50 to 22 maunds 22| 
sers, and in 1852-53 was 22 maunds 27 sers. 

The following table gives the statistics connected with the excise for ten 


years after the mutiny : — 


Year. 

Licensefees for 
vend of 
spirits. 

to 

■4^ 

"u 

’Ss 

a 

a 

o 

s 

Q 

e 

=3 

*04 

O 

Madak. 

Tari, 

tc 

s 

.§ t 

« o 

Si 
»— 1 

Fines, &o. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 



Es. 

Rs 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1862-63 

... 

945 



16 

35 

4,745 

••• 

667 

27,969 

1863-64 

• •• 


9,586 

14,700 

84 

43 

4,813 

87 

1,153 

31,364 

1864-65 

• •• 

6,239 

10,686 

20,160 

276 

33 

5,532 

233 

11,774 

30,050 

'1866-66 


6,184 

11,411 

21,760 

261 

18 

4,768 

196 

13,847 

80,739 

1S66-67 

*•< 

6,947 

12,512 


4U8 

7 

4,205 

412 

16,539 

35,152 

1867-68 


8,381 

14,851 

33,920 

476 

32 

7,421 

107 

20,343 

44,848 

1868-69 


8,595 

1 1,064 

34,880 

442 

69 

8,103 

124 

20,487 

42,789 

1869-70 

S*. 

1,119 

11,372 

35,542 

402 

31 

6,964 

8 

21,088 

34,360 

1870-71 

1.* 

6,382 

10,058 

36,272 

478 

45 

7,894 

4 

21,242 

38,392 

1871-72 


6,404 

10,025 

37,648 

373 

60 

10,629 

69 

21,425 

43,812 
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Tee town of Kol or Koil‘ is of undoulitedly great antiquity. Local 
tradition identifies it with the Kosam or Kosambhi to 
which Jsichakru removed his capital after Hastinapur 
had been swept away by the Ganges. But Kosambhi has been identified with 
Kosam on the Jumna near Allahabad, so that this suggestion cannot be ac- 
cepted.® Indeed Ahar in the Bulandshahr District and other towns in other 
districts make similar pretensions. To carry out the story, the founder is said 
to be a Kshatriya of the lunar race, named Kosharab. The present name was 
given to the city by Balarama, who slew here the great Asura (demon) Kol, 
and with the assistance of the Ahirs subdued this part of the Duab. Balkrama 
is said to have gone from Koil to Ramghdt on the Ganges, where he founded 
a town, and Hardeva (Harduaganj) is said to have been founded by the Ahirs 
of Rama’s army, and named after another of the many names of their chief 
(Hardeo). Another legend connects the foundation of Koil with the Dor tribe 
of Rajputs, of whom so much has been said in the Bulandshahr District.® 
The story runs that in 429 Sambat (or 372 A.D.) Raja Vikrama Sen, of the Dor 
tribe, ruled at Baran (Bulandshahr), and his brother K41i held Jalali, and both 
were tributary to Raja Anangpal of Dehli. Vikrama Ben had two sons, In- 
dnr and Mokindur ; the former succeded his father in Baran, and the latter his 
uncle at Jalali. Mokindur was succeeded by Gobind Sen, and he by Nahar 
Singh, the founder of Sambhal. After him came his grandson Dasrath Singh, 
the founder of Jalesar, who, dying childless, was succeeded by his brother Bijai 
Rkm, and he was followed by Budh Sen. “ One day as Budh Sen was riding 
from Jalali to Dehli, considerably ahead of his followers, he came to a jhU 
(called in old Hindi ‘ koV) and dismounted. Whilst waiting for his retiuue a 
fox came up and barked at him, which so irritated the Baja that he drew his 
sword and struck the fox. The fox retreated to a hole and continued to bark at 
the Raja and attack him until his suite arrived. After consoling their master, 
they suggested that there must be some excellent inherent quality in the soil 
which had imparted to a contemptible creature like the fox, vigour and audacity 
enough to enable him to set at nought a royal Rajput ; and that therefore it would 
be a desirable site for the foundation of a city and fort. Raja Budh Sen, after 
consulting his astrologer, found that it was an auspicious moment for the pur- 
pose, so at once he dug up a little clay from the jhU with his own dagger, 
and laid the foundation of a city which he named Kol after the jhil. In a few 
years the fortress and city were finished, and the seat of government was 
removed from Jalali to Koil, which became the capital of a large kingdom,* 
<x>mprising Patidli, Jalesar, Budaon, Sambhal, Kampil, and Baran. After 
a reign of 55 years the Raja was succeeded by his son Mangal Sen. The 

» Spelled Kol and pronounced Koil. » Bliilss Topes, Chapa 2, 3. Arch. Snr., L, 301. 

* Vol. ni, of the Gazetteer. 
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latter made an alliance with the Baja Bena of Atranji and Etavva, and gave 
hia daughter Padm4vati in marriage to the heir of the Etawa Raja. On Raja 
Bena’a death hia sons deposed and murdered their eldest brother, and Pad- 
mavati returned a widow to her father’s house at Koil. She became a devotee 
of Ganga, and her father built for her a lofty column in the centre of his for- 
tress, from whence she might be able to view daily the .sacred river. Another 
version of the legend is that the unfortunate Padmavati was built up alive in 
this column.^’’ It has been shown in the introduction that Anang Pal cannot 
have ruled in Dehli earlier than A.D. 736, and the inscription on the column in 
the fort shows that it was erected in 1253 A.D. by Balban, so both the main 
facts of the story want corroboration. 

This much, however, may be said, that some time before the Muaalman 
invasion the district was held by the Dor Rajputs, and that in the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni the chief of the Dors was Hardatta of Baran. Koil con- 
tinued an outpost of the Raja of Baran until the close of the twelfth century, 
when, weakened by the attacks of the Meos, the Dors fell an easy prey to the 
Badgujars. Prithirij has left an inscription boasting of his victory over the 
Dors, and the Badgujar traditions all agree in stating their settlement here as 
due to the grant of 150 villages as dowry with his daugliter by the last Dor 
Raja to Partdb Singh, the Badgujar leader. The Badgujars were the princi- 
pal tribe at the time of the Musalman invasion. There is some reason to 
believe that Koil was once the seat of a Buddhist community. Statues of Bud- 
dha and other Buddhist remains have been found in excavations made in the 
eminence on which the citadel of Koil stood. So also have Hindu remains 
indicating that in all probability the citadel contained in succession a Bud- 
dhist and a Hindu temple. As will be seen, these were superseded in their turn 
by a Muhammadan building (see Koil). For Koil, as for most places in Upper 
India, authentic history commences with the Muhammadan invasion, and I 
shall now turn to the Musalmdn historians, and mention the few events, con- 
nected with the district, recorded by them. 

In the year 1194 A.D. Kutb-ud-din marched from Dehli to Koil, “which,” 

^ writes Hasan Niz4mi,^ “ is one of the most cele- 

brated fortresses of Hind. Those who were wise and 
acute were converted to Isl4ra, but those who stood by their ancient faith were 
slain with the sword. The nobles and chiefs of the State entered the fort and 
carried off much treasure and countless plunder, including one thousand horses.” 
B^om Koil the conqueror proceeded to Benares, and on his return occupied 
himself in chasing a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of the fort, which, 
“ after the manner of foxes playing with lions, had occasioned much trouble by 

* Ledlie’s Miscellany in Aligarh Statistics, 340. * Tajul Maisir in Dowson’s Elliot, 

II, 232-221, 241, 358, 380. 
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their deceits and stratagems ; therefore by the edge of the sword they were 
despatched to the fire of hell. Three bastions were raised as high as heaven 
with their heads, and their carcases became the food of beasts of prey. That 
tract was freed from idols and idol worship, and the foundations of infidelity 
were destroyed.” Kutb-nd-din appointed Hisdm-ud-din TJlbak as the first 
Mnsalman governor of Koil. The conversions boasted of by the Muhammadan 
writers must have been partial, as few (if any) converted Hindu families trace 
back the change in their religion to so early a period. 

Nizhm-ul-Mulk Mahzab'ud-din was governor of Koil in 1242 A.D., dur- 
ing the reign of Sultan Ala-ud-din Masaud Shah li)i 
Piruz Shah, but so disgusted the Turki nobles by his 
insolence and avarice that they caused him to be assassinated. Ten years 
later there would seem to be some attempt to throw off the Musalman yoke, for 
we find the great Vazi'r Ghaids-ud-din Balban sent as governor to Koil to quell 
a rebellion of the Native Rajas. He was son-in-law of the great Altamsh 
(Iltitmish), and was powerful enough to succeed bis brother-in-law, the Sultan 
Nasir-nd-din, on his death in 1265. To him we owe the great mtndr that 
until lately stood in Koil, and an inscription on it, bearing date in the eighth 
year of the reign of Nasir-ud-din, runs as follows: — 

'■ This building was built during the reign of the great Sultan, the owner of the neck of 
nations, Niair-ud-dunya wa-ud-din, king of kings, the protector of the people of the faith, the 
heir of the kingdom of Sulaiman, the lord of the seal in the kingdom of the world, Abut MnzafEar 
Mahmud, son of the king. May God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule ! By order of the 
learned great Malik Azam Kutiugh Klian, Balia-ul-hak wa-ud-din, the Malik of the Maliks of 
the east and of China, Calban, the Shamsi, during the days of his gorernorship — May his high 
ofBce continue— on the loth Bajab A. A. 662* (l7iU August, 1263 A.D.)” 

The pillar was pulled down in 1 862. Balban seems to have been relieved of 
his government by Malik Sher Khtin, who, in 1259 A.D., received the districts of 
Bay^na, Koil, Balaram, and Gwaliar. He was nephew of the great Ulugh Khhn, 
and owed his appointment to the good offices of his tmcle. On his accession to 
the throne, Balban gave the fief of Koil to Muhammad Sheranddz, wdio, with 
his brother Malik Mukaddir, took part in the Bengal campaign against the rebel 
Tughril.* Under Firiiz Shah, Kiki Malik was governor of Koil (1291 A.D.) 
During the reign of Ala-ud-din, in 1300 A.D., the Mughals under Targhi 


* The inscription is in the Togbra character, and I am indebted for the translation to Mr. 
Blochmann of Calcutta, from a rubbing procured at Koil. Mr. Thomas gives a facsimile of the 
inacription in his * Bathan Kings of Dehli,* p. 129, Bond., 1871. He also gives a faulty reading, 
but no translation. Mr. Blochmann notes that ” Thomas imagines that the inscription w^s 
traced by Nisir himself, but of this tlicre is no proof, and in page 1 30 he mistakes ‘ Malih-ul-A lim 
(‘the learned malik’) for ‘ dfu/iA-wi-Atam’ (king of the world). Balban, whose real name was 
Baha-nd-din, is here called Shamsi, which means related to Shams-ud-din Altamsh. HU title, 
Kutiugh Khan, (not Kutlagh Khan), is Turkish, (1), the word ‘ Kutiugh' meaning ‘ a standard- 
beuer’ in Turki.” * Tarikh-i-Firuz Shabi, Elliot, HI., 117, 190, 638. 
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invaded Hindustan and encamped on the banks of the Jumna between Dehli and 
the imperial forces, which were shut up in Baran and Koil, and were unable to 
advance towards Dehli. Ibn Batuta gives us a glimpse of the state of Koil 
in the reign of Muhammad hin Tughlik. He mentions the town in his account 
of his embassy from DehH to China (1342 A.D.) From him^ it would appear 
that the district was then in a very disturbed state, since the escort of the 
Emperor’s embassy had to assist in relieving Jalali from an attacking body of 
Hindus, and lost one of their officers in the fight. Ibn Batuta calls Koil “ a 
fine town surrounded by mango groves.” From these same groves the envi- 
rons of Koil would appear to have acquired the name of Sabzabad, or ‘ the a|||Q 
country.’ In 1376-77, during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughlik, the fiefsof 
Oudh and Sandila (Shadida) and the Shikk of Koil were jJaced under Mahk 
Hisam-ul-Mulk and His4m-ud-din Nawa. “ These nobles showed such zeal in 
establishing order in their respective commands that the Sultan had no anxiety 
about the safety of these parts of his dominions.” Tlie next great event of local 
importance was the invasion of Timur, detachments of whose cavalry are said to 
have swept through the north of the district. On his departure this portion of 
the Duab fell into the hands of Ikbdl Khdn, who made several expeditions 
against the refractory Hindu tribes throughout the Duab. In one of these 
petty raids Ikbal Khdn was joined by Sultan Mahmud, who had taken refuge in 
Dhar during the late troubles. Ikbdl Khan took the Sultan with him to Kanauj 
and left him there, whilst he himself proceeded towards Jaunpur- From 1400 
until his death in 1405 A.D. IkbM Khfin was master of Upper India, whilst 
Sult&n Mahmud resided, with the mere semblance of power, at Kanauj. The 
nominal king was little better off by the death of his keeper, for when, towards 
the end of 1405 he went to Dehli and sent the family of Ikbal Khan to the khitta 
of Koil, Daulat Eihan was made Faujdar of the Dudb, and Koil became the 
scene of many a battle between the Jaunpur and Dehli forces. 

One result of this absence of control was that the successors of Mahmud found 
the whole of the Dudb in utter confusion. The imperial authority was only 
recognized in Koil as long as the army remained, and in 1419 A.D. Khizr 
Khdn, the first of the Sayyid Sultdns, found it necessary to march against Koil 
in person. In the following year Tdj-ul-Mulk was sent again to chastise the 
rebels in the neighbourhood of Koil. In 1426 A.D, the imperial forces en- 
camped at Atrauli for a season, under iSultdn Mubdrik Shdh II., in order to 
oppose the advance of the Jaunpur forces under Ibrahim Shah Sharki, and pur- 
sued the latter prince through the Etdwa district and across the Jumna. In 
1445 A.D. Isa Khdn Tarkbacha held Koil along with Jaldli, and was confirmed 
in his office by Sultdn Bahlol Lodi on the defeat of Sultdn Husain of Jaunpur, 
who had hitherto retained possession of the Duab as far as Jalesar and Jaldli. 


I Cathay and the^way thither, II., 413 , 
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During the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, the zaim'ndars of Jartoli, a place depend- 
ent on Koil, were chastised by the governor of Sambhal, and the district 
was completely brought under subjection hy Bahlol Lodi in 1478. We next 
hear of Koil in connection with the Mughals. After the capture of Dehli 
B&bar appointed his dependant Kachak Ali governor of Koil (1526 A.D.), but 
as soon as the reverses of the Mughals threatened the stability of their govern- 
ment, T^«/>bak Ali was attacked by a body of Dnab bowmen under one Hyds 
T?>,4n and was taken prisoner. The success of the insurgents was very short- 
lived, for in the following year Hyas Khan was taken prisoner and was flayed 
alive. 

An inscription in the fort of Koil records its construction during the reign of 
Ibr&hfan Lodi by the Shikkdar Muhammad, son of Ummar, in 1524-25 A.D. 

The text runs as follows : — 

In the name of God, the Merciful and the Clement ! 

1 . At first I said:—' Praise be to God, who has created Mustafa.’ 

1 I then wrote several verses on account of the fort. I shall not remain, a monument (of 
me) shall remain. 

а. A strong fort, a firm foundation, completed in the reign of my king, 

4 . Whose name is Ibrahim Sikandar, who bestows silver and gold on beggars. 

6 During the ahikkdari of M uhammad, son of Ummar, when Shihib, son of Mnnawar, was 
connoillor. 

б. He has suffered much hardship on account of the building, and rused the structure, in 


a short time. 

7. It was in 931 H. when the fort was completed. 

8. May I, a helpless man, whose name is Ahmad, find on the day of resurrection the shadow 
of Ahmad (the prophet).” 

In the reign of Akbar, Koil was made a Sirkar, and included the dastiirs 
of Marahra, Kol ba Haveli, Th6n& Farida, and Akbar- 
Akbar. abad. The greater portion of dastur Thana Farida 

is now in the Meerut district, and of dastur Mdrahra is now in Eta. The names 
and revenue of the parganahs forming this district are given elsewhere. In 
the beginning of Shahjahan’s reign Nijabat Khan was faujdar of the district, 
and in 662 A.D. Hasan Ali Kh&n, tuyuldar, was sent to suppress a local rebel- 
lion by Aurangzeb. An inscription on the Idgah in Koil dates from the reign of 
Akbar and runs as follows : — 

** In the name of God, the Clement and the Merciful I 

In the reign of the victorious ruler, in the time of the faith cherishing Shah .Talii-nd- 
din Muhammad Shah, over all Shahs greater (Akbar), Muhammad Gesu, the henevolent, erected 
this building as fruit of life (devoted) to theprophet, and as a radiant eye to Ali. This building 
was well erected in the month' of Bamazan, in the year of the Hijra 9oo and 70 over («. e., 9 ^ 0 , 
01 June, I66S A.D).” 


Muhammad Gesu was clearly a Shiah, and may be the same as the Mir 
Muhammad Gesu, a servant of Akbar’s faujdfir of Meerut in 1582 A.D., and 
eventually murdered there. The next inscription is one on the dargah of Shdh 
TlAhhaksh , bearing date in the reign of FarrukhsiyAr : — 
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" This tomb was built for the rest and peace of Shah Ilahbaksh (the saint), acquainted 
with hidden truths and revelations, by the slave, the servant of the fakirs, Sibit Khan, a/«a* 
Jafar Beg, son of Muhammad Beg, in the year 1129 H. (1717 A.D.), the sixth year of tlie reign 
of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, PadisliAh-i-GhSzi, with the assistance of Bhau Singh, the 
architect.” 

The mention of Sabit Khan brings us to the best known and best remem- 
bered of all the governors of Koil in modern times. 

S^bit Khan. ® 

He repaired the old Lodi fort and called it, after his 

own name, Sdbitgarh, and the great mosque in the centre of the town, also built 

by him, bears the following inscription^ : — 

“ The praise belongs to Ood ; let us praise him without ceasing: and the thanks belong 
to God ; let us thank him without end, that with sums for benevolent purposes, for the sake of 
Muhammad, may God bless him. The servant of the thn ne of him with whom all creatures 
take refuge, SUbit Khkn Bahadur, Sabit Jang, son of Mnhammad Beg, a Turkmin Mughal, living 
in Kail, built the Jamah Masjid and the well ; commenced in 1137 H. and finished in lltiH , or 
the eleventh year of Mohammad Shah, Padishah-i-Ghazi (A. D. 1728.) Who can sufficiently 
perform the duty of thanking God.” 

He was a pious, careful ruler, and induced many of the Hindus to become 
MusalmAns. One important branch of the Badgiijars of Bulandshahr was con- 
verted by his influence, and to this day bears the name ‘ Sdbit Kh6ni.’ The 
descendants of S4bit Khan reside to the present daj- in Koil, and assume the 
name of Nawab as a title of honour, though most of them are common labour- 
ers. Soon after the death of this governor the district fell into the state of 
confusion common to the whole empire, and which has been slightly sketched 
in the introduction to the present volume. The Marhattas commenced their 
incursions, and the Jats soon follow'ed. These latter were invited by Safdar 
Jang to assist him in his campaign against the Afghans of Farukhabad, 
and having once obtained a footing in the Duab, knew well how to increase 
the advantages of their position. About the year 1757, Surajmal, the Jat 
leader took the fort of Sabitgarh, and changed the name to Eamgarh, still 
the name of a village close to the fort. The Jats soon became masters of 
the entire country, and no doubt their new capital must have materially 
aided them in their conquests. The fort lies about two miles to the north 
of the city of Koil, and must always have been a place of strength and 
importance. The roads leading from Muttra and Agra towards Dehli and 
Rohilkhand all centre here. 

The J&ts, however, did not remain long in possession for, in 1759, the 
Afghans, under Ahmad Sh4h Abdili, expelled® them from Koil, which was 
made a portion of the Afgh4n head-quarters, and appears to have been the 
encampment of the Rohilla detachments also. As soon as the Daurdni retired 

* For this translation also I am indebted to Mr. Blochmanu. Sabit Khan and his family 
are buried in the garden, now known ns Glinlochgani, in the city of Koil. ® Life of Hifix 

Rshinat Khan, 59. 
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to Kandahar, Siirajmal, with his Jats, again crossed the Jumna, and taking 
possession of Agra proceeded up the Duab. He was opposed by Najib-ud-daula 
between Tap pal and Jewar on the banks of the Jumna. The Eohilla had 
intrenched himself in a strong position, and Siirajmal erected batteries to make 
the attack at leisure, whilst with his horsehe intercepted his adversary’s supplies.^ 
One day, whilst in a battery, a sally was made by the royal troops, and Suraj- 
mal was shot, and his troops retired to Bhartpur. Six months later Jawahir 
.Singh, the son and successor of Surajmal, re-entered the Duab accompanied 
by a large Marhatta force (1765 A.D,), but retired the following year. Ali- 
garh was frequently, for a time, in the possession of the Jats until 1773 A.D., 
when Nawal Singh, the Jat leader, was completely defeated by Najf Khdn, who 
followed up his successes so w’ell that in 1776 A.D. Dig alone remained to them, 
and Najf Khan himself undertook the government of the Duab.^ He repaired 
the fort of Ramgarh and changed its name to Aligarh. 

Najf Khan died in 1782 without issue, and there was at once a contest for 
his offices. Afrasyab KhAn succeeded him as amir-ul-umara, but he met with 
powerful rivals in Shafi Khan, w'ho commanded in the Panjab, and Muhammad 
Beg Haraadani, who held Agra. The latter did all he could to plunder and lay 
waste the country towards Koil, now held by Afrasy4b Khan. All these sub- 
sequently united their forces, and Afrasy4b Khdn was left in possession of 
the Duab and the tracts to the south-west of the Jumna jointly with Muham- 
mad Beg. In 1784 Afrasyab Khdn was assassinated with the connivance of 
Madhoji Sindhia, who became amir-ul-umara. All the accumulations of Afrasydb 
were at this time in Aligarh, which was held by his brother Jahdngir Khan. 
“ He had a strong garrison, and the siege M^as expected to be long and bloody. 
Early in the month of July of the current year Sindhia appeared before the 
place. Contrary, however, to all expectations, it held out but a short time. 
It has been imagined that the fears of the women for the preservation of their 
honour and effects had inclined the commandant of the fort to pacific measures. 
Certain it is that Jahdngfr Khan, signifying his readiness to negotiate, a treaty 
was accordingly drawn up and agreed to by the respective parties. To 
Khadim Husain, eldest son of the deceased Nanab, &jag{r was allotted amount- 
ing to a yearly revenue of a lakh and a half of rupees. To the Begams were 
promised an honourable asylum, and to Jahangir Khan personal safety. It 
appears, however, that this treaty was very ‘ill adhered to by the Marhatta 
Chief ; for, on the place being surrendered, the Begams and Jahangir E'lp Sn 
were sent under a strong guard to the fort of Gwalior and there detained in 
confinement. The young Nawdb, indeed, was received by Sindhia with great 

I Life of H4flz Rabmat Khfia, S4. Other accounts say that Surajmal was shot whilst on a 
liimting party near Sikandarabad in the Bulandsbahr district, a little to the north of Jewar. 
* fraucUin’s Shah Aulum, 99, 
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attention, and directed to remain in the royal camp, but Sindhia took posses- 
sion of the fort, and with it the whole of the treasures of Afrasy4h Kh4n, 
amounting, as it has been affirmed, in specie, jewels, and valuable articles to a 
krore^ of rupees.” Khadim Husain assisted Lord Lake at the conquest, and 
received talnka Teothi free of revenue for his life. He died in 1837, and 
was succeeded by his son Ghulam Husain Kh4n, who received a pension of 
Es. 130 per mensem from Lord Auckland. He had nearly persuaded Lord 
Ellenborough to restore the taluka to him revenue-free, when it was found that ■ 
his sanad had been tampered with in order to introduce the words ‘ naslan lad 
naslan,’ signifying a grant in perpetuity. The consequence was that he lost 
the pension as well as the estate. 

Aligarh remained in possession of the Marhattas until 1788, when Ghulam 
Kadir Khdn, abandoning his associate Ismail Beg at Agra, made a rapid march 
on Aligarh and took the fortress by storm. He obtained a considerable booty, 
and leaving a Eohilla garrison behind him proceeded to Dehli. Sindhia 
recovered Aligarh the same year, and it remained in the hands of the Marhattas 
until 1803. Aligarh, under the Marhattas, is chiefly remarkable as the place 

, where Sindhia, with the aid of He Boigne, organised 

Marhattas. , , ' , r ■, 

those regular battahons drilled and armed after the 

European fashion, which subsequently did such good service on many a hardr 

fought field. It was here that De Boigne completed the arrangements of his 

corps, and received nearly the whole of the M eerut Division in jaeddd for their 

support. Two battalions were raised in 1784 and placed under the eontrol of 

Apa Khandi Bao, and did such good service at Chaksana and Agra in 1785 

and 1786, and at Lalsont in 1788, that on his restoration to power Sindhia 

ordered De Boigne to raise fourteen more battalions in 1789, and form them 

into two brigades, with one hundred pieces of cannon. This was completed in 

1790, and shortly after their formation they were drawn into action in the 

famous battle of Mairta in 1790, where they defeated the Bathers, and again the 

combined forces of the Jaipur Baja and Ismail Beg. In the quarrel between 

Holkar and Sindhia regarding the division of the spoil of Hindustan, De 

Boigne’s battalions won for Sindhia the battle of Lakhairi, though opposed to 

Dudrenec’s battalions fighting on behalf of Holkar. They also won the battle 

of Kanond against the forces of Ismail Beg and the widow' of Najf Kfili Khan. 

In fact all the Marhatta suc-cesses from the Chambal to the Himalayas since 

1?84 A.D. w'ere due to these troops alone.^ In 1796 De Boigne was succeeded 

by Perron. At this time there were three brigades : one commanded by Major 

Perron at Poona, one under Major Sutherland at Muttra, and one under 

Captain Pedron at Aligarh. 

' Francklin’s Shah Aulnm 136: London, 1798. 'L F. Smith’s Itcgular Corpt- in ihp 

service of Native States : Calcutta, ieo4. 
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Perron came to Aligarh in 1797 and assumed the supreme command. 

He at once arranged and pursued a systematic plan 
to aggrandise his authority and riches. From Lahore 
to Kota and from Aligarh to Jodhpur the country obeyed his authority and 
dreaded his frown : his only rivals, Tantia Pagnavis and Lakhwa Dada, perished 
in 1801, and in the following year George Thomas fell. Another brigade was 
added in 1802, which increased the disciplined forces to four brigades, or thirt)'- 
two battalions. A storm, however, broke out at Ujjain, and Perron, at the risk 
of his life and place, was obliged to proceed to court aud appease his enemies, 
which having accomplished by the liberal use of money, he returned in safety 
to Aligarh. At this time (November, 1802) the Peshwa demanded assistance 
from Sindhia against Holkar, and Sindhia ordered Perron to send him some of 
his brigades but Perron hesitated, and so long, that when he did despatch them 
they arrived too late, and the Peshwa had already joined the British. The 
result of this step was the triple alliance between Holkar, Sindhia, and the 
Baja of Nagpur against the British, the Nizam, and the Peshwa. Perron 
drew up the plan of the campaign and advised Sindhia to attack the NizAm’s 
country whilst he held the northern Du&b, and Holkar attacked Surat and 
Ambaji Inglia, and Shamsher Bahadur from Bundelkhand ravaged the lower 
Dudb, then held by the British. 

By the treaty of 1802 the British frontier had been advanced to within 
fifteen miles of Koil. “ Such was the weakness of the former administration 
that the zaminddrs tyrannized over the people with impunity, levying imposts 
at their pleasure, and applying the revenues solely to their own use. These 
petty despots, whose treachery could only be exceeded by their rapacity, were, 
at the time of the cession, becoming every day more dangerous to the neigh- 
bouring states, in erecting fortresses and training soldiers on their domains, 
thereby opposing the legitimate authority, opening new sources of contention, 
and forming numerous banditti, who acknowledged no law but the commands 
of their respective chiefs. To such a degree of power and confidence had these 
refractory zaminddrs arrived through the debility of the Government of Oudh, 
that even some trouble was experienced in reducing their strongholds, after the 
change had taken place by the transfer of the country to the British authority. 
This was particularly instanced at Sasui and Bijaigarh (then in Parganah Jalali), 
two forts belonging to Raja Bhagwant Singh of Mursan, which, though attacked 
by the Commander-in-Chief in person, were not carried without the loss of many 
lives. It was the introduction of our system of customs and transit duties which 
prompted the Raja and other zaminddrs to rebel. Hitherto in every large 
village they had their toll-house, at which they levied arbitrary duties on goods 
passing through their estates, and they resisted by force of arms the transfer 
to the British Government of a source of revenue which they greatly valued 
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as adding to their .power and dignity no less than to their wealth. Raja 
Bhagwant Singh was expelled from his forts in March, 1803, and his posses- 
sions in Parganah Jal41i were confiscated.” Petty expeditions against the 
neighbouring chiefs were of daily occurrence, and all prepared for the grand 
struggle which they knew must sooner or later come. The Marhatta chiefs 
formally adopted Perron’s plan of campaign, but with little intention of adher- 
ing to its spirit, should that be opposed to what they considered their own in- 
terests. 

The first result of this condition of affairs was a declaration of war in 1803. 

On tile 29th August the British force under Lord Lake 

Capture of Aligarh. i i 

advanced towards the frontier and w’ere met by Perron 

with about 8,000 good horse, but nothing was done, and the cavalry dispersed at 
the first round of grape from the British horse artillery. Perron himself fled 
to Hathras, and thence fo Muttra. On the 5th September he wrote to General 
Lake from Muttra and proposed to surrender himself on assurance of protec- 
tion to his person and property. This was readily granted, and Perron having 
sent for his family from Agra, contrived to elude the vigilance of his troops by 
giving them liberal largesses, and joined the Brif’sh force at Sasni. In the 
meantime every preparation was made for the assault of the fort then commanded 
by Colonel Pedron and garrisoned by about two thousand men. The 4th of 
September was fixed for the assault, and Colonel Monson was appointed to lead 
the attack with four companies of Her Majesty’s 76th Regiment under Major 
McLeod, two battalions of the 4th Native Infantry under Colonel Browne, 
and four companies of the 17th Native Infantry under Captain Bagshaw, Dur- 
ing the night immediately preceding the attack, two covering batteries of 
four 18-pounders each were erected, — one at a village near the fort, and the 
other near Perron’s house, to protect the storming party. 

“ About 3 A. M. the whole of the attacking party left Ihe camp, marching 
in a circular direction towards the gateway, which was the only entrance into 
the fort across the ditch, on their arrival within four hundred yards of which they 
halted till daybreak. While thus waiting in breathless expectation, an offi- 
cer who had been reconnoitring reported his having seen about sixty or se- 
venty of the enemy seated round a fire and smoking under a tree in front of the 
gateway. On receiving this intellgence, a small party from Her Majesty’s 76th 
Regiment was sent with the view of taking these men by surprise, and to en- 
• deavour, amidst the confusion, to enter the fort with them, when the gate 
might be secured till the arrival of the main body. This design, however, 
unluckily failed through the ardour of those employed ; but though the sur- 
prised party gave an alarm on discovering our soldiers, not one of them escaped 
to relate the particulars, so that the assailants had an opportunity of retiring 
as quietly as they came ; and the sentries on the ramparts, while they opened 
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a brisk fire in that direotion, took the affair for nothing more than a near ap- 
proach of our videttes. On the firing of the morning gun, which was the 
appointed signal for the assault, the storming partj', covered by a heavy fire 
from the two batteries already mentioned, moved on till they came within 
one^ hundred yards of the gate, in front of which was a traverse, recently 
thrown up, and mounted with three 6-pounders, from which, however, the 
enemy were dislodged before they had time to discharge them. Colonel Mon- 
son then pushed forward with the two flank companies of the 76th Regiment, 
and attempted to enter the fort along with the guard stationed behind this 
breast-work ; but on reaching the place it was found abandoned and the first 
gate shut, while the entrance or sortie was raked by two or three guns, and 
flanked by the bastions, particularly the lower one of the renny Opposite to it, 
and which kept up a most destructive fire of grape shot. Two ladders were 
then instantly applied to the walls, and Major McLeod, of the 76th, with the 
grenadiers, attempted to mount, but being opposed by a formidable row of pike- 
men, threatening death to all assailants, they were obliged to desist. A 6- 
pounder was then planted before the gate to force it open, but without effect ; 
on which a 12-pounder was brought up, though some time elapsed before it 
could be properly placed, on account of the peculiar situation of the gate, w’hich 
was near the flank of a bastion. Four or five rounds were fired before any 
impression was made upon the gate ; and during the whole of the interval, 
which lasted full twenty minutes, the storming party was exposed to a most 
severe and raking fire, not only of musketry but grape, from the great guns 
and wall-pieces. The scaling ladders placed against the walls were crowded with 
the enemy, who left the ramparts and came down by them to contend with 
ns while engaged in the effort to force an entrance. This was the arduous 
crisis ; and here we sustained our principal loss. Colonel Monson was wounded 
by a pike on this spot ; and here four grenadier officers were killed, together 
with the adjutant of the 76th Regiment and Lieutenant Turton of the 4th Native 
Infantry. Dreadful, however, as the struggle was, with death flying and 
grappling in every direction, nothing could appal the determined spirit of the 
British troops, who by their perseverance amidst these fearful odds and peril- 
ous circumstances succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. As soon as the first 
gate was thrown open, the whole party advanced in a circular direction along 
a narrow road, defended by a strong round tower built of masonry. This tower 
was pierced with loop-holes from which a constant and most deadly fire was • 
kept up by a number of matchlock-men, while showers of grape poured from 
the neighbouring bastion and the narrow passage. After forcing the second 
gate, which was easily accomplished, the troops proceeded along a narrow cause-" 
way to another gate, of which they gained possession by taking advantage of 
the (infused state of the enemy, who, in crowding to get through, gave our 
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party an opportunity of passing, before it could be shut against them. During 
this time the troops were severely annoyed by a heavy cross fire in every 
direction, but nothing could repress their ardour in the pursuit, which was 
continued till they arrived at a fourth gate leading into the body of the place.” 

“ Here new dehy and mortification occurred, for Captain Shipton, of the 
artillery, who had charge of the guns, and who, though wounded, still remained 
actively at his post, experienced some difficulty in bringing up the 12-pounder; 
and when it actually came, the gate was found too strongly secured to be 
forced. Major McLeod, however, having succeeded in passing through the 
wicket and ascending the ramparts, resistance gradually lessened, till this 
fortress, hitherto considered impregnable, fell, a hard-earned conquest to the 
intrepid band of assailants, after a most vigorous defence which lasted nearly 
an hour. Though our loss was necessarily considerable, it was far exceeded by 
that of the enemy, who had at least two thousand killed, the surrounding ditch 
being almost filled with dead bodies, owing to the attempts made by many of 
the garrison to effect their escape that way after the entrance of our troops 
into the interior of the fort. Many who could swim were enabled to gain the 
plain on the outside, but numbers were drowned ; and even the former, through 
their obstinacy in refusing to surrender, were cut up by a picquet of the 27th 
Dragoons. They who yielded were permitted to quit the fort and be at large 
by the Commander-in-Ghief, vvho was close to the place all the time, observing 
with the utmost anxiety the result of his energetic and ably arranged plan of 
attack. The fort being carried, M. Pedron, who had commanded it, was con- 
duc.ted as a prisoner to General Lake. He was an elderly man, clad in a green 
jacket, with gold lace and epaulettes; the second in command, a Marhatta chief, 
was killed ; and two other chiefs were taken prisoners. It should here be 
observed that the achievement was materially facilitated by the loyal and 
gallant conduct of Mr. Lucan, a British officer, who had lately quitted the 
service of Sindhia to avoid fighting against his countrymen. On joining onr 
army he undertook to lead Colonel Monson to the gate and point out the road 
through the fort, which he effected in such a manner as to gain the particular^ 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief and the public acknowledgments of the 
Government.” The British lost in the attack 26 Europeans and 21 natives 
killed, and 76 Europeans and 105 natives wounded.^ Guns of various descrip- 
tions to the number of 281 were captured in the fort,' besides large supplies of 
jiowder and shot, accoutrements, and some tumbrils contnining Spanish dollars. 

* Thom. Mem., War in India, 4l7. ’ Major Smith gives the names of the officers killed, 

viz., Cameron, Browne, Fleming, Campbell, and St. Aubin of the 76th Begiment, and Turton of 
the 4 th Native Infantry. The officers of the 76th were interred in front of their standard gnard, 
in presence of General Lake and his staff. Eleven officers were wounded. It was not until 1851 
that a medal was given for the storming of Aligarh fsee further under Anioxau in the alpha- 
betical notices). 
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From the importance attached to Aligarh by M. Perron, and his retaining 
it as his place of residence, it may be naturally supposed that nothing was 
omitted which the skill and experience of French engineers could devise, for 
the purpose of adding to its natural strength. The elevated plain in the midst 
of which it stands, being interspersed with large swamps and deep morasses, 
becomes so completely inundated during the rainy mouths as to render the fort 
perfectly inaccessible, nor can any military operations be then carried on against 
it. The ditch is from one to two hundred feet in breadth, and thirty -two in 
depth, of which there are always ten feet of water. The several bastions and 
fanssebraies lined with guns, bearing upon the only entrance into the fort, are, 
from their peculiar situation, extremely formidable ; and had the garrison cut 
the narrow passage in front of the gate, so as to unite the two ditches, it would 
have been impossible to have carried the place by assault. They had, indeed, 
the day before the attack commenced, a mine on the outside of the gate, under 
the traverse recently erected, and, no doubt, the junction of the ditches would 
soon have followed, if we had allowed time for it, by adopting the slow operations 
of a siege, or deferred the attack a few days longer. This neglect of an obvious 
advantage on the part of the enemy could not escape observation, and therefore 
onr first care after the capture was to render the fort completely insular, by 
uniting the ditches, substituting a drawbridge for the causeway, and thus making 
the place impregnable, at least to a native army. 

The formation of the district and its fiscal history is told elsewhere, and here I 

The British nierely give the general history of the pacification of 

the district. Scarcely had the district been formed, when 
the war with Holkar broke out, and his emissaries poured into tbe Du&b, exciting 
the hopes and fears of all those who had managed to assume some semblance of 
right over the collection of villages known as talukas. These talnkas were un- 
doubtedly due to the disorders of the previous half century, when revenue had to 
be collected by some means, and there was no regular assessment. Amils were 
appointed as farmers who were obligetl to pay a certain sum within a fixed time 
into the treasury, and in order to meet their engagements they sublet their farms 
to others who had full power to collect all that they could lay hold on. Some ener- 
getic individuals engaged for a cluster of bad villages, and by force or persuasion 
-managed the cultivators, provided for the cultivation, and paid the revenue as it 
became due. No inquiry was ever made into proprietary rights ; success in collect- 
ing the revenue was the sole standard of fitness, and the amil supported the title, 
though the persons engaging for the revenue never possessed an acre of land in 
the tracts for which they engaged. Gradually the most unscrupulous and most 
energetic survived and assumed the title of talukad&rs, and, owing to their local 
knowledge and experience, could not be passed over by the successive Imperial, 
J4t and Marhatta governors of the district. In this manner the Badgujar, 
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Jdt, Rajpiit, and Musalman talukas arose and increased, and flourished more 
and more with anarchy and disorder. Sindhia himself with all his power failed, 
in many cases, to recover the just demands of the State from those to whom 
lands had been granted in jdgir for services rendered to the eon tending factions, 
who were almost year by year compelled in this way to purchase the support 
of the military communities. Even De Boigne and Perron thought themselves 
fortunate if they could collect a nominal revenue from the more powerful taluka- 
dars and grantees. Perron’s administration was undoubtedly a strong one. His 
subjects enjoyed peace from the hands of marauders, who used occasionally to visit 
the towns for plunder ; but still there was no real safety for person or property. 
Cash and valuables were buried, no money-lending could be carried on, trade 
was crushed by vexatious imposts, there was no export of grain and cultivation 
languished, no one wore good clothes in order to avoid contributions, mud housesj 
for the same reason, were alone built, and altogether insecurity and ‘ the right of 
might’ showed their natural results in the total disorganisation of society. Such 
was the state of things at the British occupation, and our early rulers at once 
set themselves to the task of reducing chaos to order. Inquiries were made into 
the rights of the talukadars, the levying of transit dues was prohibited, and 
those whose own will had hitherto been their sole law began to feel that a 
really strong power had, at last, sprang up and would make itself respected. 

Holkar’s emissaries had, therefore, good material to work upon in 1804. 
Amongst the first to join the Marhattas were Nahar Ali Khdn and Dundi Khdn, 
converted Badgiijars* of Pitampur, now in the Bulandshahr district, who 
held the whole of the northern and north-eastern parganas. Holkar’s amila 
held the country to the west and north-west, whilst Abhai Singh, a leader of 
banditti, occupied Chandaus, and in Koil itself an insurrection broke out in Sep- 
tember which lasted for nine days. Mr. Claude Russell joined his appointment 
as Magistrate and Collector in December, 1804, and with the assistance of 
the talukadar of Beswdu expelled the Marhattas from Noh Jhil and Khair. * 
Colonel Grueber expelled Abhai Singh from Chandaus, and Captain Cruttenden 
recovered Parganahs Atrauli and Dibai. When Colonel Grueber retired, 
Atrauli and Dibai were again occupied by the Badgujars and Chandaus was 
menaced. The commandant at Aligarh could not spare sufficient troops for 
the Collector’s support, and at length Colonel Richardson was sent against the 
Badgujars, and their rebellion was put an end to by the capture of Tiirkipura in 
Jidy, 1805. Dundi Kh4n was pardoned and ’his estates were given to his son 
Ranmast Khdn, who at once set about repairing the losses suffered during the 
recent campaign, and, unchecked and unwarned, restored hia numerous forts to 
order. Theestates of Hdhar Ali Khdn also were confiscated, but on hisdeath, a 

' The history of this family is given in full under the Bulnnilsfiahr district, • Board's 

Records, 18th February, 1805, No. 19. 
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short time afterwards, thej were restored to his son. In February, 180.5 tlie 
Amir Khan, with his Pindaris, crossed the Jumna at Mahaban and marched up- 
wards celebrated through the Du^b to Kamonajthe fort of Dundi Khan. Colonel 
Grueber with two battalions and two companies of regular troops and 1,500 of 
Skinner’s hor.^e was at that time investing Kamona, and retired on the approach 
of the Pindaris, but Amir Kh4n stayed only one day, and passed northwards 
to the Meerut district closely pursued by General Smith. A fortnight after, on 
their way back, the Pindaris defeated a body of the Hathras Raja’s troops at 
the fords of the Jumna, but made no further disturbance in this district. Not- 
withstanding the lenity with which he had been treated, or perhaps in con- 
sequence of that mistaken lenity, Ranmast Khkn soon 
1806”07 ' 

showed fresh signs of disaffection and refused to en- 
gage for his share of Pitampur and the farm of Shikdrpur on any reasonable 
terms. 1 He was expelled in 1806. In October, 1806, the Magistrate (Mr. 
Cunyngham) reported to Government that Diindi Kbdn had marched with an 
armed force against the zaminddrs of Masmana in Noh Jhil, bad expelled them, 
and fired a salute of eleven guns. In August, 1807, the Magistrate (Mr. Sped- 
ding) reported that Dundi Khan and Ranmast Khan were prepared to resist 
any force sent against them, and that they had mounted cannon on their forts 
of Kamona and Gannaura. In the following month the Collector (Mr. Russell) 
reported Ranmast Khan’s general and systematic disregard of authority, his 
uniform disaffection to the Government, and his positive violation of the condi- 
tions of his pardon, and in consequence of these reports the Governor-General, on 
the 25th September, ordered a military force against Dnndi Khan, to apprehend 
him and reduce his forts, unless he should pay his revenue, dismantle his forts, 
and surrender his person. But the troops were directed not to commence oper- 
ations till the legal forms required by Regulation III. of 1804 had been ful- 
filled. Accordingly the Magistrate summoned ^ Dundi Khan and Ranmast 
Kh4n to attend, but instead of answering the summons they commenced laying 
in provisions and making preparations for defence, and Ranmast Khan increased 
the list of his offences by plundering the town of Shikarpur. On the 12th 
of October Major-General Dickens invested the fort of Kamona ; on the 19th 
November a breach was effected, and an attempt made to carry the place by 
storm, but the assailants were driven back with great slaughter, the loss of 
men and officers exceeding that sustained in many of the pitched battles of the 
time. ® The impression however made on the garrison was such that Dundi 
Kh6n evacuated the fort on the 24th and threw himself into Gannaura, from 
which place he made his escape on the 13th of December. A reward of 
Rs. 10,000 was offered for his apprehension, and Rs. 5,000 for the arrest of 

‘Board’s Records, Srd July, 1807, No. 18 j 25th September, 1807, No. 15. * Ibid, 

99th September, 1807, No. l. ‘ Ibid, 3Ut October, 1807, No. 72. 
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each of his sons. His ancestral estate of half Pitanipur was given by Govern- 
ment to MardSn Ali Khdn, who, though a near relation of Dundi Khdn, was 
a zealous partizan of our Government during Dundi Kh^in’s rebellion. It is 
now known as Chatkri. (See Budandshahr District). 

After this the peace of the district was not disturbed for several years until the 
The H&thras and Mar- rebellion of Daya H4m of H4thras and Bhagwant Singh 
san Bajaa. Murs&n rendered military operations on a somewhat 

extensive scale necessary. An account of the subjugation of these talukadars has 
already been given (pages), 430,436 and from this time until the mutiny of 
1857 there is little worth recording beyond what has been given in the fiscal 
history of the district. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut arrived at Aligarh on the 12th May, 

1857.* Messrs. Watson, Lane, and F. B. Outram re- 
The mutiny. . 

presented the civil administration of the district, and the 

military garrison comprised 300 men of the 9th Native Infantry under Major 
Eld. A period of the usual uncertainty and dismay ensued, but the troops 
appeared quiet and orderly, and beyond the burning of an empty bungalow 
no overt act of disaffection occurred until the 2dth of May. On the 19th 
the infantry were reinforced by a detachment, and on the 20th the right wing 
of the 1st Gwaliar Cavalry marched in under Captain Alexander. On the 
same day a Brahman named Narayan, a resident of a village close to Aligarh, 
was found tampering with the sepoys and was sentenced to death the same 
evening The execution had hardly terminated when the 9th broke out into 
open mutiny. The officers, civilians and ladies escaped to Hathras, and the 
station was occupied by rebel troops and the rabble from Koil and the neigh- 
bouring villages. The Courts were plundered and burned, and seven lakhs of 
rupees in specie were divided amongst the insurgents. The prisoners were 
released from the jail, and the large bullock train at the post-office was plun- 
dered chiefly through Rasul Khan, khdnsaitiali of the dak bangalow, and 
Mir Khan, mail-guard. Messrs. Connor, Cline, and Xichterlein, who had been 
left behind on the 20th, made their way to Sawamai, clo.se to Sasni, on the 22nd, 
where they were attacked and plundered by the Mewatis, and Mr. Nichterlein, 
junior, was killed. The party was, however, released the same night by Panna 
L&l, a resident of Sdsni, and was conducted in .safety to Hathras. On the 24th 
100 men of the Qwaliar Cavalry mutinied and left for Dehli, and the Europeans 
retreated to Khandanli in the Agra district. On the 29fh the planters of the 
Maloi factory were released by the Agra volunteers, who remained with Mr. 
Watson until the arrival of the Nimaeh rebels, and the mutiny of the remain- 
der of the Gwaliar Cavalry obliged that officer to retire to Agra (July 2nd). 


> The following account is taken from Mr, W. J. Bramly’s official narrative and the other 
mutiny memoirs. ,.jj 
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Mr. Watson communicated with the Meerut and Bulandshahr authorities 
throughout, but they were unable to afford him any assistance. 

The volunteers comprised forty men commanded by Lieutenant W. H. 
Greathed. On the 28th May they advanced to Aligarh and occupied the station. 
Whilst at Aligarh intelligence was received from Khair that Rdo Bbupal 
Singh, Chauh&n, had deposed the tahsildar and proclaimed a Rajput govern- 
ment. Mr. Watson and Dr. S. Clarke, with the volunteers, made a night march 
to Khair, about fourteen miles west of Aligarh, and whilst the town was sur- 
rounded by videttes to prevent the rebel chieFs escape, Mr. Watson, with a few 
volunteers, gallantly rode straight through the town to the tahsili, where Bhdp&l 
Singh was surprised and oaptured with sixteen followers. Rao Bhiip&l Singh 
was hanged on the spot, and the party returned to Aligarh. Mr. Paterson 
Saunders then took command of the volunteers. About the middle of the month 
the Chauhins, joined by the J&ts, re-occupied Khair and plundered and destroyed 
nearly all the Government buildings, as well as the houses of the Baniyas and 
Mah&jans. Until about the middle of June the volunteer force remained in- 
tact. Mr. Cocks writes: — “ It was sufficiently strong to overawe the Muham- 
madan population of the town of Koil, as well as the refractory villages, which 
were ever ready to take advantage of the state of anarchy. On several occa- 
sions we were obliged to saddle at a moment’s warning and descend on these 
villagers, who met us with matchlocks, swords, and bludgeons, but were on 
every occasion well punished. Our greatest danger, however, arose from the 
frequent arrival at Koil of large bands of mutineers from Oudh and the dis- 
tricts which had been abandoned. When we felt unable to face those in the 
open field, we occasionally harassed their movements, by firing at their ad- 
vanced guards, and then made an orderly retreat to some position capable 
in a certain measure of defence. We were never attacked by those parties, 
owing to their anxiety to reach Dehli. Our military duties were very heavy; 
not a night passed but we were told off for either sentry or patrol ; and during 
the day, when not^employed on some expedition, we were without the conve- 
nience or even necessaries of life ; and it was considered a luxury to get a thatch 
or tree to sleep under. I consider myself bound to remark here that, so long 
as the volunteers remained in the district, their conduct was soldier-like and credit- 
able, and many displayed a dashing courage which was afterwards memorably 
proved at Agra on the 5th of July, and at Aligarh on the 24th of August.” 

About the 2 1st June the Lieutenant-Governor recalled most of the volun- 
teers to Agra, and there remained with Mr. Watson 
but eleven men.* With this reduced force Aligarh 
was again abandoned, and the deserted factory of Mandrdk, situated about seven 

\ » Messrs Cooks and Outram of the Civil Service ; Ensigns Marsh and Olivant ; Dr. Stew- 

-t Clark and Messrs. P. Sannders, J. Tandy, H. B. Hariogton, Hind, Castle, and Barhinyoung. 
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miles from Aligarh on the Agra road, was occupied. At the same time Cap- 
tain Burltonheld Sasni between Mandrakand Hathras, and Captain Alexander 
remained at Hathras. From MandrAk various expeditions were undertaken 
to the different towns, and the month of June passed by without anything more 
stirring than the news brought by camel-riders of fresh mutinies and whispers 
of a projected rising amongst the Gwaliar troopers at Sasni and Hathras. A 
jaMd was preached in the town of Koil, and the jakddis boasted that they would 
fix the heads of the Europeans on the gates of the city before night. On the 
2nd July news came of the mutiny of the Gwaliar troopers, and on the same 
day some one thousand of the Musalmdn rabble of Koil appeared before Mand- 
rdk. Mr. Cocks writes : — “ On that date t2nd July), at 3 P. M., we sat down 
to our mess dinner. In the midst of it we heard the buzz of an enraged 
populace ; soon tom-toms were beating, flags flying, and the country swarming 
with white clothes, each Government chauki in a blaze added to the excite- 
ment of the scene. Scarcely a word was spoken, but each seemed to under- 
stand his neighbour’s thoughts, saddled his horse, and drew his sword. We rode 
forth, the gallant Watson at our head. On reaching the road we were met by a 
salute from a hundred matchlocks ; a hundred more were aimed, but missed fire, 
owing to the damp state of the atmosphere. “ Charge” was the order, and well 
Was it obeyed. Stirrup to stirrup, and man to man, we dashed through the mass of 
cowards, scattering them like so many sheep, and not stopping till nearly 1 5 corpses 
remained as trophies of our victory. Watson was wounded, as w'as his horse, 
and two or three got contusions. When we charged, I believe not one expected 
to have come back alive ; and when darkness compelled our return, it was with 
feelings of intense satisfaction and thankfulness that we finished our repast and 
talked over our escapes and adventures.” It is such gallant acts as this that have 
won us India, and that will keep India, and I have no doubt that when occasion 
arises, Englishmen will always be found ready to emulate the heroes of 1857. 
The same day the traitorous Gwaliar Cavalry broke out into open mutiny, and 
their officers were obliged to fly to Agra. This necessitated the retreat of the 
gallant volunteers, and, sad to relate, the noble Watson died of cholera at Agra. 
Naturally of a weak constitution, the exposure and anxiety rendered him an 
easy prey to Asiatic cholera, and no less a victim to the mutiny than those who 
died on the field. One who knew him well writes: — “ I fully believe he had, 
from the commencement of the outbreak, made up his mind to be killed or die in 
the defence of tbe district in which he took so much interest.” So long as he 
remained in Aligarh communication with Meerut was maintained, and the 
establishment of a rebel government in Koil was delayed. 

From the 2nd July, 1857, until the 24th August, 1857, the district was 


Rebel gorernment. 


in the hands of the rebels. A committee (panchayat) 
was formed to preserve order and save the city of Koil 
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from plunder by the Mewaiis, butchers, and other low Musalinans. One Nasim- 
uUah, a vakil of the Judge’s Court, took umbrage at his exclusion from the 
panchdyat and invited Muhammad Ghaus Khan, of Sikandra Rao, to Koil. 
Nayaz Ahmad, Inspector of Schools, assisted Nasiinullah, and both procured for 
Muhammad Ghaus Khan the appointment of deputy from Walidad Khan of 
Mal&garh in the Bulandshahr district. They ousted the committee of safety, and 
Nasimullah became sub deputy governor of Koil, Mahbdb Kban was created 
tahsildar, and Hasan Khan was placed in charge of the police (k tlwdl). Forces 
were levied and the police and jail guards took service with the usurpers, but 
Ghaus Khan never extended his power beyond the city and never collected any 
revenue. On the 20th August, Mr. Cocks, with a force under Major Montgo- 
mery, was despatched from Agra to succour Hathras, which was supposed to 
be threatened by the Koil rebels. On the 24th the British force moved upon 
H^oil and attacked the rebels under Ghaus Khan and Maulvi Abdul Jalil near the 
garden of Mdn Singh close to the city. The rebels were defeated, the Maulvi 
himself was killed, and the Musalmans abandoned the city. Mr. Cocks was 
accompanied in his advance by the troopg of the Mursau Raja and Thikur 'after- 
wards Raja) Gobind Singh. To the latter was assigned the charge of the city, 
with the aid of a council composed of Aftdb Rai, an experienced old tahsildar, 
Sundar Lai, a Subordinate Judge, and Rai Durga Parshad, a Deputy Collector. 
All the tahsilis were reoccupied, though the authority of the officers was neces- 
sarily, but weakly, established. On the 25th September Gobind Singh was 
surprised by a rebel force under Nasimullah and expelled from the city, and 
on the same day the tahsilddr of Atrauli was murdered at his post. The follow- 
ing day Major Montgomery’s force was obliged to leave Hathras to avoid the 
large force of rebels in retreat from Dehli. This body of rebels arrived at Hathras, 
on the 3rd October and Sikandra Rao on the 4th, where they halted on the 5th, 
and marched again southward on the 6th. 

On the 5th Colonel Greathed's column occupied Koil without resistance. 
The rebels fled to Akrabad pursued by Major Ouvry’s Lancers, wdien many of 
the Giijar raiders were punished. Akrabad was occupied on the 6tb, and the 
rebel leaders Mangal Singh and Mahtab Rai were slain, and a considerable 
number of guns and much ammunition was captured. Colonel Greathed’s 
oolntnn arrived at Agra on the 10th October, and shortly after the action of the 
Karwan Nadi, Mr. Cocks .with Major Eld, 150 Europeans, two guns, 100 Sikhs, 
and Mr. Bramly as Magistrate, were sent to re-ocenpy the district. They took 
possession of the fort and easily held their own. The police and revenue estab- 
lishments were strengthened, Gobind Singh was reinstated in Koil, and the collec 
tion of the land-revenue proceeded steadily with the returning confidence in 
the stability of our Government. Payment, except in a few cases, was withheld 
only where there was real inability to pay. During the month of November 
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the district was continually harassed by flying parties of rebels proceeding from 
across the Jumna eastwards: but these did little or no harm in their passage) 
though they caused a great feeling of insecurity at our police and revenue 
posts, where the mere cry of ‘ rebels’ was sufficient to put to flight the raw 
levies. 

In December a body of the Fatehgarh rebels tlireatened the district from 
ths south. Colonel Farquhar, commanding in Bulandshahr, deemed it advisable 
to march in their direction with a view to holding them in check, if possible, 
until the arrival of the column which was being formed at Dehli and Meerut 
under Colonel Seaton, C.B., to convey a quantity of stores and ammunition for 
the use of the troops at Cawnpore. The Bulandshahr force occupied Pindrd- 
wal, and marched thence by Atrauli to Chharra, a small village close to the resi- 
dence of David Khan, talukaddr of Bhikampur. On the 11th December Colo- 
nel Seaton’s column arrived at Aligarh, and on the 14th joined the Bulandshahr 
force, and the same day completely routed the enemy at the Nim Nadi. After 
this the Diiab was completely cleared of the rebels, and the only danger lay on 
the Rohilkhand side, for even after the occupation of Fatehgarh the whole river 
face between it and Aligarh was at the mercy of the rebels. In March, 1858, 
General Penny’s force marched down and took up a position at PatiMi, and 
afforded some show of protection. 

The old Rajput and Jdt feuds broke out with their accustomed fury during 
the mutiny. In the western portions of the district, and especially towards 
Sadabad of Muttra, internal struggles raged until the fall of Dehli. The feeling 
of animosity between the Musalm&ns and Hindiis was also generally very 
bitter, especially after the excesses of Nasimullah and the elevation of Th4- 
knr Gobind Singh. No officer of Government above the rank of jamadir of 
police joined the rebels except the Inspector of Schools and the Jailor. Only 
one Christian was murdered, and Mr. Hoggan and his family, (five persons) 
were kept concealed in a sweeper’s house in Koil for six days after the depar- 
ture of the Europeans, whilst Mr. Ryan of Nanu was rescued by a zamind&r 
and sent into Hdthras. One large indigo factory was plundered and Burned 
by the villagers, and three others by the mutineer troops. The remainder were 
saved by the village zaminddrs. The records of the head-quarters offices and 
those of four out of eight tahsils were destroyed and the towns of Ehair and 
flarduaganj were plundered. Mr. Bramly thus sums up his experiences of 
^e mutiny : — “ Little trust can Ive placed in the humanity of the lower classes, 
whether Hindu or Musalman. They have proved themselves little better 
than savages, and all that can be said is that they treat us not worse, but per- 
haps better than they treated each other. Though aid in the struggle has been 
rendered us in many instances by the natives, especially by the Hindiis after 
they had a foretaste of a Musalman government, still their general attitude 
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must be characterized as apathetic. The large number of persons who had so 
much to gain from the overthrow of our Government was content to annex 
their lost estates and await the result of the struggle. That the people plun- 
dered when they suddenly found authority overthrown by the mutinous troops 
and anarchy ready made for them was natural. What people would have 
done otherwise, but to take an active part and assist the mutineers, the small 
Muhammadan section excepted, they showed in this district little desire. Much 
as they love plunder, they love life and security more ; and the same with the 
sepoys. A hard contest, even though successful, formed no part of their pro- 
gramme. The treacherous and easy slaughter of their officers and other 
Europeans, accompanied with the certain plunder of treasuries, the wiping 
out of debts, and the prospect of a new regime in which they must neces- 
sarily play a leading part, was the pleasing picture they had before them, 
when they shouted ‘ din! din!' The storming of forts and entrenchments, 
though held by a few Europeans, and they worn and exhausted, was a service 
of danger to meet which there was no sense of duty of spirit or patriotism, no 
sense of injuries to be avenged, to spur them on. In such a cause they 
could not meet death.” 

The confiscations for rebellion amounted to 21,912 acres, paying a land- 
Confiscations revenue of Rs. 34,708. These punishments were imposed 

more for isolated acts of plunder amongst the people 
themselves than for overt acts of rebellion against the Government. 


Tahsil. 

Areas con* 
fiscated in 
acres. 

Land reve- 
nue in 
rupees. 

Tabs)]. 

Area confis- 
cated in 
acres. 

Land rere- 
nne in 
rupees. 

Atraulf ... 

1,232 

2,195 

Kbair 

6,610 

8,560 

Koil 

4,969 

6,959 

Hatbras ... 

1,115 

2,616 

••• ••• 

S,6SO 

8,798 

Sikandra... 

6,666 

6,689 


With the exception of malarious fevers, there are no endemic diseases pre- 
Uedical aspects of the dis- valent in the district. The country is flat, and level, and 
in many cases it has been found very diflScult to carry 
off the extra moisture caused by the canal. The natural drainage lines are 
shallow, sluggish streams incapable of further extension as receptacles for 
the excessive rain-fall : hence swamps arise, and with them appear the malaria 
ons fevers. Some improvement has taken place near Koil and in other parts 
of the district by judicious draining, and with the increase in cultivation and 
the planting of trees the general health seems to have improved throughout the 
disWet. Cholera first broke out in 1817 and committed great ravages. In 
1821 again cholera visited the district, and the people say that “firewood 
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became scarce in consequence of the quantity used for burning the dead.” The 
next cholera year was 1827, following on the famine of 1825-26, and again after 
the chaurdnawe famine of 1837-38 cholera raged. From June to August, 1856, 
and after the famine of 1860-61, cholera was again very destructive in this 
district. In 1837 a malignant typhoid fever broke out in the Sasni subdivi- 
sion. Some say that it was conveyed into the district by travellers from 
Bombay ; others that it was due to the fact that some Cham4rs had eaten the 
decayed flesh of a cow that had died of the murrain which raged at the same 
time. The fever held possession of the patient for four or five days, and ended in 
delirium, during which the crisis took place. This epidemic lasted for six months. 
In 1856 fever followed the cholera epidemic of that year, and extended 
its ravages well on into the cold-weather. This outbreak was characterised by 
its rapid course in individual cases, and death generally resulted on the fourth 
day after seizure, while those who survived this period ultimately recovered. 
It was calculated that 34,000 persons died during its prevalence, or three per 
cent, of the total population. Fever also followed the famine of 1860-61, 
especially in Koil and Harduaganj. It broke out in April and May, when the 
fresh grain was brought into the market, and, the old stocks having been 
exhausted, was, at once, used for food. In February, 1850, there was an 
outbreak of small-pox, which was much intensified by the imperfect disposal of 
the bodies of those who had died of the disease. The following statement, 
compiled from the sanitary reports, gives the mortuary statistics of the district 
for the years 1867 to 1873 : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Bowel complaint!. 

Cholera, 

Other causes. 

1 

Percentage of 
deaths to 1,000 of 
the population. 

1867 ••• 

6,086 

436 

1,023 

1,104 

1,966 

10,604 

11-4 

1868 ■■■ ••• 

6,663 

1,938 

967 

106 

1,768 

10,441 

112 

1869 lat ••• 

6,668 

6,449 

1,601 

439 

1,819 

16,966 

18-3 

1870 ... 

8,603 

618 


68 

3,419 

12,608 

IS'60 

IWl 

13,954 

701 

2.098 

61 

1,624 

17,333 

18-69 

1S72 ... 

16,307 

693 

8,OJ6 

799 

1,233 

31,027 

19-86 

1873 Mc aa* 

14,063 

4,678 

4,162 

360 

1,606 

34,848 

23-13 


In 1873-74 there were 14,743 vaccine operations, of which 12,229 were 
successful, 1,637 were unsuccessful, and the results in 877 cases were unknown. 
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Amongst the deaths from other causes the following are recorded as due to 
injuries : — 


Tear. 

Suicide. 

1 Wounds. 

Accidents. 

j Snake-bitet. ^ 

Total. 

i 

*1 ! S 

s i s 


Male. 

Female 


1" 

1 ^ 

1 A 

s 

Female. 

Total. 

V 

*3 

Female. 

Total. 

1871 

23 ; 9 

32 

1 ' 
1 ^ ' 

10 

16 

75 

83 

158 

16 

16 

34 

240 

1872 

27 16 

43 

29 

i 

27 

56 

64 

72 

136 1 

47 

33 

SO 

31S 

1873 

8 27 

35 

7 

4 

11 

30 

30 

i 

60 

11 

12 

23 

129 


Cattle disease is very common, and assumes a virulent form in the rainy 
„ season. The poor half-starved cattle gorge themselves 

with the rank grass which flourishes as soon as the rain 
falls. Foot-and-mouth disease seems to he produced by the cattle standing in 
and cropping the wet herbage in the rains. The local treatment of this disease 
consists in placing the hoof of the animal on a heated brick and washing the 
diseased part with wine f sJiardb) and water. A mash of ddl (split pulse), flour 
and oil is also given. In bddan or dysentery, black-pepper, ghi, aniseed, sugar, 
and rice-water are the remedies employed. In aphara or windy colic, ammo- 
nia, salt, borax, and gnr are given. Cattle disease is also attributed to the exist- 
ence of a noxious insect on certain grasses during the rains. In 1871 it was 
estimated that about one thousand head of cattle died of these diseases during 
the year. 

Amongst the indigenous drugs used by the native physicians in this district 

, , the following may be mentioned : — Opium as a sedative ; 

Indigenous drags. i <* * 

capsules of the poppy plant as a stimulant and expec- 
torant ; ispaghul {Plantago ispaghula) useful in diarrhoea ; bel {jPlgle marmelos} 
as a tonic and febrifuge ; pomegranate fruit in dysentery ; flowers of the 
maddr ( Calatropis Hamiltonii ) used in cholera and dyspepsia ; tobacco used 
as a stematatory ; tulsi (Oc^um sanctum)^ demulcent; imli or tamarind 
ttsed as a laxative ; amaltds ( Cassia fistula) used as a purgative ; castor-oil ; 
dhatdra ( Datura alba) in cough and leprosy ; gum arabic, muriate of ammonia, 
and ginger are also used. Dr. Jackson thus describes the local practice of 
medicine in this district : — “ The treatment adopted by both Hindu ^nd 
MoBalm&n physicians is based on a system of physiology which divides the 
active principles in the system into air, blood, and bile, and the remedies are 
divided into hot and cold, as also the temperament. The system has been 
handed down for ages, and is the very essence of empiricism. The Muham- 
madua hakim is certainly ahead of the Hindu, having less faith in mantras 
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and charms, and it is not uncommon to find him well versed in Enropean 
remedies. He looks on derangement of the stomach and digestion as the source 
of all disease. The stomach is likened to a retort, gases from which daring 
the process of digestion proceed to the brain, where they are distilled in the 
form of fluid which may exercise a most pernicious eflect. Filtering downwards 
this fluid causes catarrh, and attacking the lungs is the source of hemoptysis and 
consumption, and, if it finds its way to the intestinal canal, dysenteries, cholera, 
and other bowel complaints are the result. In the treatment of disease the 
hakim has travelled in the same groove as his forefathers, and his patient is per- 
fectly satisfied with hot and cold remedies, while the result, successful or the 
reverse, is attributed with stoical resignation to all-powerful kismat” 

There were dispensaries at Koil, Hathras, Sikandra Rao, and Khair in 
1872, which treated 12,915 out-door patients and 742 in-door patients. The 
Koil dispensary was established by private subscriptions through Mr. Blunt 
in 1849, and was placed under Government in 1851, when branch dispensaries 
were also opened at Sikandra Rao and Hathras. In 1853 the average attend- 
ance at these three dispensaries was 3,328 per annum, it is now 3,414. In 
1872, Mr. Bramley, C.S., gave a good house to the Koil dispensary, which now 
affords ample accommodation to the whole city. 
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Pilkbana 


592 

Pisdwa 

••• 

693 

Purdilnagar 


ib. 

Salimpur 


ib. 

Sasni 

e.e 

lb. 

Sikandra Bao town 


694 

Sikandra Bao parganah, 

697 

Sikandra Bao tahsil 


603 

Somna 

••• 

605 

Tappal town 

• •• 

606 

Tappal parganah 

... 

607 


Ahan or Ehan, a town parganah Hfithras of the Aligarh district, is distant 
10 miles from Hathras and 25 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 
1,296 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,380. It has a police-station. 

Akbabad, a village in parganah Akrabad and tahsili Sikandra of the Aligarh 
district, is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 12 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles 
from Sikandra. The population in 1861 was 2,008 ; in 1865, 2,199 ; and in 
1872, 2,197. There is a police-station, encamping-ground, and munsifi here. 
The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Akrabad, and in 1873 sup- 
ported a village police numbering six men of all grades, at an annual cost of 
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Rs. 324. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 477, and of 
these, 460 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-13-3 per house and 
Re. 0-2-1 per head of the population per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 532, including a balance of Rs. 149 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Rs. 520. In 1857 Mangal Singh and Mahtab Rai of 
Akrabad not only allowed their followers to plunder the tahsil after the mutineers 
had looted the treasure, but refused all aid to the tahsildar, and lived a life of 
open rebellion. On the 6th October. 1857, Akrabad was captured by Colonel 
Greathed’s column, and the two rebel leaders were captured, tried, and exe- 
cuted. Their brethren, Tej Singh and Jawdhir Singh, proved loyal. Akrabad 
or Akbarabad is said to have been founded by the Emperor Akbar during one 
of his hunting excursions. 

Akrabad or Akbarabad, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on 
the north by parganah Gangiri; on the south by parganahs Hithras and 
Sikandra ; on the east by Gangiri and Sikandra ; and on the west by Koil and 
Hathras. According to the settlement records, Akrabad in 1873 comprised an 
area of 74,226 acres, of which 19,322 acres were unasscssable, 5,052 acres 
were culturable, and 49,852 acres were cultivated. The physical features of 
the parganah present no peculiarities, being a level plain bounded by the K&li 
or Kalindri Nadi on the north-esist, and the Isan for a short distance on 
the south-west. There are a few small jhils at Gopi, Akrabad, and Golahra 
Sahdwali. At the last place the fourth division of the Ganges Canal branches 
off for Etawa. The Grand Trunk Road to Meerut runs throuffh Akrabad. 

O 7 

which is also connected by cross roads with Jaldli, Barla, and Bijaigarh, and 
externally with Sksni, and through Kauriyaganj with K6sganj. The principal 
towns are Akrabad, Pilkhana, Bijaigarh, and Kauriyaganj. 

The parganah is made up of portions of parganah Jalali on the north and 

parganah Akrabad or Akbarabad on the south. These 

Fiscal history. 

were originally separate tahsils, the head-quarters of 
JaMli being at Pilkhana; but they were united in 1 840, and the head-quarters were 
fixed at Akrabad on the Grand Trunk Road. Both parganahs belong to the 
Ceded Provinces. At the revision of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
parganahs Pachlana^ and Gangiri belonged to the Akrabad tahsil, and were 
subsequently transferred to Atrauli in exchange for taluka Datauli. Similarly, 
parganah Jalali contained taluka S^sni, transferred in 1840 to H&thras. Akra- 
bad and JalMi were settled by Messrs. H. Rose and W. B. Wright in 1839, 
and Datauli by Mr. J. Thornton in 1836. The proportion of irrigation in 
Akrabad at the settlement was 59 per cent., and in numbers of the estates 
kuchcha wells were impracticable. In Jal41i the percentage of irrigation was 
76. The increase in the former was Rs. 1,674, falling at Re. 1-14-6 on the 


' Pachliiis U now in the Eta district. 
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cultivated, and at Re. 1-12-6 on the assessed area per acre ; in the latter the 
increase was Rs. 932. 


The new settlement has been made by Mr. W. H. Smith, and shows the 
following statistics : — 


Total area. 

Revenue-free. 

z 

m 1 

Culturable area. 

Cultivated area 

Total culturable. 

Irrigated. 

? 

*3 

i 

Total. 

1 

Acres. | 
74,226 

Acres. 

ISS 

Acres. 

19,169 

1 Acres. 
5,052 

Acres, 

45,635 

Acres. 

4,217 

Acres. 

49,852 

1 Acres. 
54,904 


The percentage of unassessable land to the total area is 26, and of the cultnr- 
able area to the total area is 74, but 92 per cent, of the cnltnrable area is 
cultivated, and 91 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. There has been 
an immense increase in the proportion of irrigation to cultivation since the 
last settlement, entirely due to the opening of the canal. The new assessment 
amounts to Rs. 1,30,980 for land revenue, and Rs. 13,098 for cesses. The 
initial revenue of the past settlement stood at Rs. 92,817, and the expiring 
revenue at Rs. 90,627, thus giving an actual increase of Rs. 40,353, or 44 per 
cent. The incidence of the new revenue on cultivation is Rs. 2-10-0 per aero, 
against a former incidence of Re. 1-14-11. The results of -the last settlement, 
as regards the transfer of property, show that 8,202 acres were farmed on 
account of arrears of revenue, whilst the changes due to voluntary transfers, 
such as private sale, mortgage, &c., and to transfers by auction under orders 
of the Civil Courts, were as follow : — 




j 

1 Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Price per area. 

Years’ purchase. 

Private sale 


■n 

Bs. 

21,770 

Bs. a, 

13 0 

P- 

7 

100 

Hortgage ... 



22,471 

10 0 

1 

7-3 

Auction ... 

••• 


14,740 

4 7 

1 

3-5 

Total 

*•4 

45,399 

58,984 

9 11 

0 

7-4 


The selling price of land in this parganah is shown to have risen soon afte» 
the expiry of the first decade of Mr. Thornton’s settlement. From 1839 to 1848 
tibe price fetched by land at private sales was 8'5 years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue ; in the next ten years this had risen to ten years, and in the last decade, 
to eleven years. The permanent transfers from the old proprietors have amounted 
to 41'3 per cent, of the total area, whilst mortgages are only 11*4 per cent. 
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Out of 24 villages owned by the Pundir Thakur of Bijaigarh, only 17 now remain 
to him. Rajpiits, Brahmans, Kir&rs, and Musalm&ns have been the principal 
losers. In this parganah, out of 40,990 acres transferred, 25,922 acres belonged 
to persons who owned three-fourths or more of an estate. The following 
statement shows more clearly the nature of the changes amongst the proprietary- 
body from 1838 to 1868 : — 


Caste. 

S 

on 

eo 

00 

c 

2 

2 • 

« 
eS g 

< 

Loht hetween 1838 
and 1868 by 

Remaining. 

Caate. 

Area held in 1888 in 
acres. 

' Lost between 1838 
and 1868 by 

Remaining. 


Mortgage, &c. 

O 

GQ 

Mortgage, &c. 

Total. I 

Brahman, 

3,649 

480 

1 

411 

891 

00 

Ahir, ... 

299 

246 


246 

63 

Khatri, ... 

1,327 

1,327 

... 

1,327 

... 

Banija, ... 

45t‘ 

.*• 


... 

45S 

Kayath,... 

6,216 

2,607 

LOCS 

3,512 

2,7 04 

Lodha, 

1,629 

717 

483 

1,200 

329 

Bajpdt, ... 

51,661 

21,011 

9,235 

20, 69 

2!,3I5 

Jat, 

S!>9 


... 

• •• 

369 

Goshain, . 

339 

269 

... 

246 

80 

Qarariya, 

368 

... 

358 

358 


Dhuaar,... 

3,114 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

Musalman, 

1 

6,735 

1 

1 

772 

2,179 

2,951 

3,784 


Of the 110 estates found in the parganah during the year of measurement, 77 
were held in zamindari and 33 in imperfect pattidRri tenure. Thirty-four per 
cent, of the total area was held by proprietors possessing more than one village ; 
36 per cent, by proprietors who were less than six in number, and possessed one 
village or less than one village ; and the remainder by proprietors who numbered 
over six sharers. The percentage of the land-revenue paid by each of these classes 
was 32'5, 40, and 27'5 per cent, respectively. Kharif crops during the season of 
measurement occupied 22,144 acres of the cultivated area, and the rabi crops 
covered 27,698 acres. Amongst the kharif crops, cotton occupied 7,470 acres, 
joir 8,126 acres, indigo 3,039 acres, and b&jra 2,226 acres. The principal 
rabi crops were wheat, 22,144 acres ; barley, 12,425 acres ; hejar, 5,656 acres ; 
and gc^, 4,747 acres. 497 holdings were held by proprietors as seer, 2,541 by 
hereditary tenants, and 1,724 by tenants-at-will. Only 6 acres out of 49,842 
_^acres leased to tenants paid rent in kind, and the average rental per acre was 
Rs. 4-6-4, viz., Rs. 4-1-8 for hereditary tenants and Rs. 4-12-0 for tenants-at- 
will. Seventeen per cent, of the total area is held as seer by proprietors, 46 
per cent, is cultivated by hereditary tenants, and 37 per cent, by tenants-at- 
will. The average area of the holdings of each class is 17 acres, 8'9 acres, 
and 10'6 acres respectively. In 1855 hereditary tenants possessed 996 holdings. 
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averaging 12'4 acres, and paying an average rental of Bs. 3-10-6 per acre , whilst 
tenants-at-will cultivated 2,466 holdings, averaging 12'6 acres each, and paying 
an average rental of Es. 4-3-11 per acre. Altogether here, as in Sikandra 
Rao, the rental has increased, whilst the average area of the holdings has 
decreased.^ 

According to the census of 1872 pargana Akrabad contained 87 inha- 
bited villages, of which 13 had less than 200 inhabit-, 
ants, 33 had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 
500 and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 2 had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Bijaigarh, with 5,652. The settlement records show 
that there are 113 mah&ls or estates in the parganah, containing 89 villages, 
which have an average area of 834 acres each. The total population in 1872 
numbered 64,747 souls (29,731 females), giving 566 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 56,898 Hindus, of whom 25,990 were 
females ; 7,845 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,739 were females ; and 4 Chris- 
tians. Distributing the Hindii population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 7,585 Brahmans, of whom 3,417 were females ; 7,448 Eajputs, 
including 3,261 females ; 3,232 Baniyas (1,519 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 38,638 souls, of whom 17,793 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (412), Saraswat 
(214), and Sanadh (162). The Eajputs belong to the Gablot (199), Chauhan 
(433), Badgiijar (115), J5,don (489), Janghara, Tomar, Pundir, and Panwar 
clans. The Baniyas are chiefly Agarw'als (369), Chausainis (143), Dasas, 
Mathuriyas, and Jaiswars. The principal divisions of the other castes are the 
J&t, Sondr, Barhai (1,300), Hajjdm (1,287), Rdj, Mdli, Bhdt, Kaldl (1,904,), 
Goshain, Ahir (2,901), Kachhi (1,455), Joshi, Darzi, Kahdr (1,910), Jogi, 
Bairdgi, Dhobi, Lohdr, Koli (1,276), Chamar (9,843), Khatik, Khakrob( 1,547), 
Kumhar, Garariya (3,741), Aheriya (726), Orh, Banjdra, Kayath, Lodha 
(2,068), Dhuna, Bharbhunja, Teli, Kanjar, Ghosi, Chhipi, Bdri, and Nuniya. The 
Musalmins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,545), Sayyids (258), Mughals 
(116), and Pathdns (508) ; the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years ofi. 
age), 256 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
Tanis, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,782 in domestic service, as personal 
BCTTants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,106 in commerce, . 
in bnjring, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 


Occupations. 


t See Rev. Bep., N. S., II., lOS. 
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men, animals, or goods ; 9,338 in agricultural operations ; 2,830 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,234 persons returned as labourers, 
and 367 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,475 as landholders, 25,251 as cultivators, and 
38,021 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,328 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,016 souls. In 
1863, 22 villages of Akrabad were transferred to Atranli, aggregating 43,624 
acres and giving a land-revenue of Rs. 50,707, and in 1862, 23 villages were 
transferred to parganah Koil, and 4 to Hathras. 

Aligarh, the head -quarters of the district, with the town of Koil, may, for 
all practical purposes, be regarded as one and the same place. Aligarh is so 
called from the neighbouring fort of that name, known at different times as 
Mnhammadgarh, Sabitgarh, Ramgarh, and, since the time of Najf Khan as 
Aligarh. It lies in latitude 27®-55'-41*' and longitude 78‘*-6'-45.'' 

In 1847 the city of Koil had 36,181 inhabitants ; in 1853 the population 

„ numbered 55,001. and in 1865 there were 48,403 

Population. ^ 

inhabitants. The site has an area of 400 square acres, 

giving 146 souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 
58,539 inhabitants, of whom 39,012 were Hindus (17,343 females), 19,489 were 
Musalmdns (9,422 females), and 38 were Christians ( 12 females.) Distributing 
the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 417 land- 
holders, 1,982 cultivators, and 54,128 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 7,142, of which 2,571 
were occupied by Musalmdns. Tlie number of houses during the same year was 
11,276, of which 3,963 were built with skilled labour, and of these 995 were 
occupied by Musalmfins. Of the 7,313 mud huts in the town, 3,153 were owned 
by persons of the same religion. Taking the male adult population, 19,718 
souls (not less than fifteen years of age ', we find the following occupations 
pursued by more than fifty adult males Attornies, 61 ; barbers, 322 ; 
beggars, 473 ; blacksmiths, 189 ; bricklayers, 179 ; butchers, 271 ; carpenters, 
202 ; carpet-makers, 104 ; cartmen, 406 ; cotton-cleaners, 82 ; dancing boys, 
144; druggists, 86 ; dyers, 416 ; flour-dealers, 82 ; goldsmiths, 219; grain- 
dealers, 134; grain-parchers, 127; green-grocers, 167; inn-keepers, 129; 
labourers, 3,300 ; leather-dyers, 330 ; lime-burners, 82 ; merchants, 506 ; 
money-lenders, 215 ; oil-makers, 93 ; painters, 71 ; porters, 498 ; potters, 160 ; 
purohits, 121 ; servants, 6,368 ; shopkeepers, 1,557 ; sieve-makers, 67 ; sweep- 
ers, 289 ; tailors, 161 ; tobacconists, 79 ; washermen, 214 ; water-carriers, 
423 ; weavers, 1,71 9 ; and wine-sellers, 214. From these figures it would appear 
that the population has increased by 22,358 souls since 1847. 
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Koil is rather a handsome town in its general appearance, and is particn- 
larly well situated. The centre of the town is occupied by the high site of an old 
Dor fort, now crowned by Sabit Kh&n’s mosque, which forms a conspicuous 
object in the landscape from whichever side the town is approached. The 
precincts of the mosqnehavebeen much improved of late 

Site J J 

years by clearing and levelling the space around and pav- 
ing it with kunkur. The new tahsili, also, is placed here, and, close to it, a 
number of fine shops have been built by the municipality. From this 
central space one wide road runs to the north-east, to the railway station, and 
another runs westward to the Khair road, whilst it is contemplated to make a third 
road to the southward, to eventually wind to the westward and open up a portion 
of the city that most needs improvement. The really business part of the city 
lies to the eastward, between the high central site and the railway. The prin- 
cipal bazarway runs from north to south, and is crossed by the road to the rail- 
way station, and a branch connecting it with the Grand Trunk Road, which 
serves as the main line of communication for the east of the town. The road 
from Muttra to Ramghat, on the Ganges, also furnishes an important commercial 
way. AU these roads are well made, drained and paved with kunkur, and even 
many of the small connecting ways are paved, and all are drained to a certain 
extent. The smaller lanes have room for improvement, but vigorous efiorts are 
being made by the municipality, and it is hoped that w'ithin a few years the w’hole 
town will be efifectually paved and drained. The situation is decidedly healthy, 
and the facilities for drainage, on the whole, are fairly good. The heavy rains 
of 1871 and 1874, however, caused considerable lodgements of surface water in 
some places, but the remedy for this is practicable. In the principal streets the 
houses are chiefly built of bricks, but the greater number are made of earth. 
The outskirts, especially to the east and south, are low', so that the drainage 
there passes ofiF very slowly, and, as a rule, they are not so w'ell kept as the inte- 
rior of ihe town. 

The town contains 101 muhallas or wards, many of which go by the name 
, , of Sarai, as Hakim-ke-Sarai, Babu-ke-Sarai, and the 

BuMmsionsof thetown. ^ r , ... . 

like. A good part of the town probably originated in 
clusters of sarais, this being a central halting-place for travellers to Dehh’, 
Agra, Muttra, Bobilkhand, Ac. The northern part of the principal bazarway 
is called Miy4nganj, and from it branch off the large market-place of the same 
name and Perronganj. Russellganj was founded by Mr. Claude Rnssell'in 
1805, and in rivalry with it, one Hakim Asad Ali built the sariii known by his 
name. The descendants of the Hakim still reside in the city in very poor 
circumstances. Neither De Boigne nor Perron did anything for the city. 
De Boigne’s residence lay outside the city towards the fort, and is the same as 
that occupied by Perron before the siege in 1803. It is called the Sdhib Bagh. 
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It consists of a large two-storeyed building situated in the midst of a garden and 
surrounded by a high wall and bastions. It was here that Perron held his 
court and kept a garrison consisting of his body-guard and a few artillery 
with light field-pieces. Of late years it has been used as a settlement office, 
but is now in a very dilapidated condition. Portions of the premises still belong 
to the Messieurs Derridon, great-grandsons of M. berron’s sister, aud there 
are still some remains of the bastion and the garden. Perron had another 
large garden opposite Thornton’s factory, now occupied by one Nasr-ullah. 
Both Perron and De Boigne were fond of gardening, and formed plantations 
of fruit trees obtained from all parts of India, and even from Europe and Persia. 
M. Pedron, who commanded in Aligarh at the conquest in 1803, had his house 
in the midst of an extensive garden, where the Judge’s Court now stands. 
Dudrenec lived in a house in the outskirts now occupied by one Khushwakt 
Ali. The city in De Boigne’s time extended only as far as the large masonry 
building on the edge of Perronganj, and that quarter is still known as Aligarh 
darw&za. Beyond this house to the north-west there was only a bare open 
plain ; close to it, on the road, were the cotton screws and indigo factories of 
Mr. John Thornton, one of the first planters in the district. Mr. Longcroft’s 
factories lay on the Meerut road, where the remains of old vats are yet to 
be seen, and his garden is now in the possession of one Badari Parsh&d. 
Messrs. Robertson and Stewart had also residences near the city. Mr. John 
Thornton’s house was recently purchased by Mr. Bramly, C.S., and presented 
to the city for a dispensary. Kinlochganj, named after the Collector of that 
name, stands on the site of Sabit Khan’s garden, and contains Sabit Eh&n’s 
tomb and those of his family. Sabit Khan purchased many estates for his 
family, but through extravagance and carelessness his descendants are now in 
penury, and the only sign now remaining of their former position is the self- 
assumed title of Nawab. 

Nawdb Sabit Khan’s mosque stands on an eminence in the centre of the 

city known as the Bdla Kila. From the inscription given 
The mosque. .... /.i,--/- ^ “ 

m the history ot the distnct (page 498) it appears to have 

been commenced in 1724 A.D., and it was finished in 1728 A.D. The 
architecture is the debased style of the last century. The building has five 
cupolas, — three in the middle and one on each side. The side cupolas are of 
the peculiar shape which Mr. Ferguson declares to be borrowed from the 
hfimbu roof of a hut in the Lower Provinces ; yet the mosque, as seen from 
a distance, is by no means without beauty and even dignity. The materials 
are block kunkur, brick in the domes, and here and there red sandstone. The 
last must have been brought from some place beyond the Jumna. The 
mosque at present, notwithstanding the glitter of its gilded pinnacles, is not 
in a good state of repair, and reflects little credit upon the Musalrakn population. 
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Buddhist and Hindu remains have been discovered in making excavations 
in the Bala Kila, and there must be still many more there. Several of the 
fragments found have been placed in the compound of the Institute, and 
contrast in their elegance with the ugly fountain erected there. Near the fort 
of the B41a Kila, and south-east of the JAmah Masjid or great mosque, is a 
smaller and somewhat more ornate mosque, attributed also to S4bit Kh6n, 
and known as the Moti Masjid. Another memorial of the Nawab is the tank 
near the mosque. 

Although the tomb of Shaikh Jamal is held in most reverence by the pious, 
the tomb of Gesu Khan .s undoubtedly the most beauti- 
ful of the mortuary buildings around the town. It is 
an open pillared chhatri, such as the early Musalmans imitated and modified from 
the Hindus. Close behind it is an Idg^h bearing an inscription showing that 
it was built by Gesu Khan in 1563 A.D. (page 448). Local tradition makes 
this personage governor of the town daring the reign of Akbar. Altogether 
there are nearly one hundred imambarahs in the town. The Hindus have 
many temples, but none of them are of any antiquity or deserving of notice. 
The temple of Aehaleswar, in the southern portion of the eity, borders the Achal 
tank ; it is built of kunkur blocks. The tank is of considerable size, and is 
supplied with tolerably pure water from the Ganges Canal. The temple was a 
common building until the Jats came, who presented several valuable gifts to 
the priests and enlarged the temple. There is a large masonry tank on the Dehli 
road, built about 200 years ago by JaJu Rai, a Kayath, which is now in ruins 
and used as a melon garden. 

The site of the present fort was originally known as Ramgarh, from the 
village of that name close to it. The oldest inscription 
as yet discovered connects it with one Muhammad, who 
was holder of the s^t'M of Koil under the Lodis in 1524 A.D., and who called it 
Muhammadgarh after his own name.^ This name was changed to Sabitgarh at 
the beginning of the last century (about 1717 A.D.), and to Ramgarh by the Jats 
about 1757. Najf Khan took the fort and changed the name to Aligarh, which 
it has since retained. Its successive holders, and notably Afrasydb Khan, 
repaired and strengthened the works in every possible way, and the Marhattas 
only obtained possession by stratagem. He Boigne and Perron both employed 
all the military skill available in those days to render the fortress impregnable. 
Nature itself assisted them. The vicinity of the fort for some distance is inter* 
spersed with marshes and shallow pieces of water, which become so much 
swollen during the rains as to render the place inaccessible, and consequently 
secure from attack at that season. The outline of the works at the time of the 
capture by the British was a polygon of probably ten sides, having at each 


Fort. 


' Page 488. 
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angle a basiion, with a renny or fansse-braie, well provided with cannon. Out- 
side this line of defence was a ditch, above 100 feet wide, thirty feet deep from 
the top of the excavation, and having ten feet of water. Across this ditch was 
no passage, but by a narrow causeway, defended by a traverse, mounted with 
three 6-ponnders. The result of the attack by the British has already been 
related.^ After the capture the fort was insulated by cutting away the causeway 
and replacing it by a drawbridge; the entrance was strengthened by a 
ravelin, the ramparts were lowered, a glacis and covered way were added, and 
the interior was cleared of numerous buildings, which it was thought might 
interfere with the defence. It was occupied by a few of the rebels for a short 
time in 1857. The walls and bastions were again repaired in 1858, and barracks 
for Europeans were built inside, and the trench outside deepened so as to 
contain seven feet of water in the rains. The fort is now, however, quite un- 
' occupied and garrisoned only by a single watchman under the Public Works 
Department. There can be no doubt that it could easily be refitted for military 
purposes, but it is unhealthy. Besides, a force of British soldiers sufficient to 
garrison the fort should be able to hold their own in the field ag.oinst any odds, 
and it is, of course, highly undesirable that it should be occupied by a hostile 
or insurrectionary army. 

The Koil Min&r, as we have seen, was erected in 1253 A.D. to commemo- 
rate the victories of Sultdn N4sir-ud-dm.* A writer 
in Ledlie’s Miscellany gives an account of the pillar, 
and winds up with “ a hope that the local authorities or the Government may 
be induced to interpose on behalf of this relic of antiquity. Though vastly 
inferior to the Kutb Minar at Dehli in size and beauty, it is almost equal in his- 
torical interest, and deserves to be rescued from the grasp of decay’s effacing 
fingers.” Alas for his hopes, for in August, 1862, it was pulled down with the 
sanction of Mr. G. Edmonstone, Lieutenant-Governnor, to make room for im- 
provements around the mosque, and for a row of shops which have never j-et 
been let. The Minar stood on the high ground of the Bhla Kila. It consisted 
of a round tower on a square base, apparently divided by external cornices into 
stages, or it may be that balconies were at one time thrown out as in the 
Dehli pillar. At the time of demolition, the first stage and a part of the 
second still remained. The base was of block kunkur, with a few pieces of red 
sandstone ; the first stage was entirely of block kunkur, and the second of 
bpmed bricks. To the north, a doorway opened on a spiral staircase made of 
block kunkur which originally led to the top of the column. The staircase 
was lighted by several apertures, and opened on the balcony at the top of 
the first stage. The lower stage was 54 feet high, and what remained of 
the second stage was 20 feet. The external circumference at the base was 


The Eoil Minar. 


Page 502. 


Page 486. The ioscriptimi is preserved in the Aligarh Institute. 
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80 feet, and the walls here were six feet, diminishing at the top of the 
first stage to four and a half feet. Immediately where the kunkur stair- 
case terminated, there w'as an ornamental Hindu pillar laid across the stair- 
way, and above this several beams of wood, w'hich would appear to show that 
the second stage was built by other hands, and was of comparatively recent 
origin. It is a little remarkable that the Hindfis of Koil appear to have invented 
a mythical origin for their pillar, just as those of Dehli did for the Kutb ; and 
as in the Dehli tradition so in that of Koil, the tower was erected at the desire 
of the pious daughter of the king, who wished to look daily upon the sacred 
stream of the Jumna or Ganges. The coincidence can hardly be accidental, 
and we may well admire the ingenuity which thus disguises a badge of defeat 
and slavery. 

The tomb of Hah Baksh stands close to the Moti Masjid. It is small, but 

m . handsome and cupola shaped. From the inscription 

Tomb of Hall Baksh. . ^ 

given on a previous (page 489), it would appear to 

have been built by Sabit Khan for the fakir II &h Baksh in 1717 A.D. Local 

tradition says that the tomb was originally built by the Nawab for his own 

remains, but that warned by the fakir Shdh Hah Baksh that he should never lie in 

the tomb that he had built, the Nawdb defiantly or jestingly replied that either 

he or the fakir should lie in it, whichever died first. It so happened that the 

fakir did die first, and his heirs claimed the fulfilment of the promise. So his 

remains were laid in the Nawab ’s sepulchre, whilst S4bit Khdn himself was 

buried in his own garden now occupied by Kinlochganj. 

About a quarter of a mile to the west of the Jamah Masjid, there is a curious 

ShSh Jamal group of tombs to the south of the Khair road. The 

central one, and that which is most venerated by natives, 
is called the dargdh of Shah Jamtil, Shams-ul-Arifin. The building itself is 
insignificant, but the surrounding graveyard contains a number of slab tombs 
and head stones, many of them evidently of considerable antiquity. The 
inscriptions on agood many are in Arabic. Shdh J amal is supposed to have been 
one of the original invaders of Koil, and the tombs in the neighbourhood pro- 
bably contain the remains of some of the besiegers. Local tradition makes 
Jamdl to be a Tatar darvesh who took up his abode near Koil previous to the 
siege and capture by Ala-ud-din Ghori. The darvesh predicted the capture, when 
the assailants were reduced to despair by the long resistance of the town and the 
sickness that prevailed amongst themselves, Twoof Jamtf’s disciples perished 
in the attack which took place the next day, and in which the town was taken. 
It is possible that Sh^h Jamal and his disciples were spies of the Ghorian inva- 
der, as fakirs have been both before and since his time. One of his disciples is 
bnried in the MAmu Bhanja Muhalla in the city, and the other at the tomb called 
Aulia Arabia ; others are buried in the nameless tombs about the city, near 
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Shah Jamal. 


which are some fine tamarind trees. Many of these tombs had endowments, but 
owing to mismanagement and extravagance and the subdivision of property, 
the khadims have fallen into poverty and the tombs are now in very bad 
repair. 

Pir Bahddur was a cavalry commander of some note in Ala-ud-din’s army, 
who was kilted in the assault on Koil. His remains 
Pir Bahadur. near the (late) Military Hospital, and there used to 

be a superstition that it was dangerous to gallop a horse in the vicinity of the tomb. 
In corroboration of this belief, a story is told of the son of a former tahsild^r 
of Koil who was thrown from his horse, and, becoming entangled in the 
stirrup, was dragged along the road till he died, because he galloped close 
to the tomb. However of late days the station race-course has been estab- 
lished not far from it, without any manifestation of resentment on the part 
of the Pir. 

Shah Jamil was another chief in the Muslim army whose tomb is not far 
from the railway station. The villages of Jamalpur 
and Dhorera are still held as a revenue-free grant for 
the support of the dargah of Shah Jamal. The estimated land-revenue of 
these villages amounts to Rs. 1,440 per annum. An iirs (or religious gathering) 
is held at the tomb of Shah Jamal in June, at which about 2,000 persons 
assemble for worship. In former times the city had several gates, of which the 
names of the Maddr, Dehli, Turkman, Sasni, and Aligarh darwazas still survive. 
Of these, only the vestige of one pillar of the Aligarh gate now remains near 
the darg&h of Kalan Shahid. 

I now pass from the city to the precincts occupied by the civil station or 
Aligarh proper. The station is admirably kept, and con- 
sists of a series of private residences and the post-office 
on one side of a large central space, and on the other the public offices, courts, 
zila school, the institute building, and the cemetery. Tlie telegraph office is on 
the south-side of the East Indian Railway, on the outskirts of the city. The old 
cemetery of 1802 lies towards the fort. There was a military cantonment here 
until 1870, when the cantonment was abandoned and the lands were handed 
over to the Koil municipality. Besides the J udge’s and the M agistrate’s Courts, 
the principal buildings are as follow : — The Anglo-vernacular school, with an 
average attendance of 125 boys, of whom 25 are boarders : the latter live in a 
separate house specially built for them and adjoining the school. The Aligarh 
Institute and Scientific Society has already been described in the district notice 
(page 403). The post-office workshops were first started about 32 years ago 
by Dr. Paton, Postmaster-General, when the custom of carrying mails by the 
agency of runners was superseded by the innovation of wheeled carriages, mail- 
carts, and bullock wagons. The experiment was found to be so successful 
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that almost every part of India was supplied from these workshops, not 
only with carts and wagons, but also with bags, stamps, and other postal 
apparatus. Soon there arose a colony of workmen, and skilled labour was 
never wanting in times of emergency. Thus, after the mutiny, as many as 
2,000 workmen were emploj-ed, and to the workshops is the credit due of the 
rapidity with which postal communication was re-established at that critical 
period. Since the opening of the railway the operations of the workshop have 
been considerably curtailed : at present only between 300 and 400 -work- 
men are employed, consisting of carpenters, iron-smiths, leather-workers, 
stamp-cutters, &c. The net cost of articles manufactured, exclusive of all profit, 
is upwards of Rs. 70,000 per annum. The district jail stands to the west of 
the station : it is built for over 500 prisoners and is usually full. 

The East Indian Railway Station, a well constructed and commodious build- 
ing, lies between the city and the civil station. The line of the railway here 
runs in a north-westerly direction, and the traffic between the city and the country 
lying beyond the civil station passes the railway by level crossings north-west 
and south-east of the railway station. A junction station for the Ondh and 
Bohilkhand Railway is under construction. There is a small church in the 
centre of the station, built by Mr. T. P. Woodcock in 1838. Just where the 
railway passes the jail, at the south-west comer of the jail enclosure, stands a 
small, plain and indeed ugly, domed monument commemorating the officers 
who fell in the assault on the Aligarh fort in 1803. Near the premises of the 
dispensary and the Government Telegraph Office, and also in the grounds of 
a house in the civil station belonging to Mr. Bramley, C.S., are some old brick 
tombs, the inscriptions on which have perished. They are certainly not 
Muhammadan, and most probably mark the burial-place of some of the French 
residents of M. Perron’s time. Mr John Peche, the last survivor of Perron’s 
companions, died in February, 1872. In Koil there is a dispensary in Rus- 
sellganj and an important vernacular school known as the “ Madransah-i- 
mafid-i-klialdik. ’ ’ 

Dr. Whitwell analysed the waters of the civil and military stations, as 
well as those of the jail and railway station, in August, 
1869. He remarked^ that the station had been aban- 
doned as a military post owing to the prevalence of fever, and that all the drinking 
water with one exception was unusually foul, being greatly contaminated by 
sewage matter, and the water in the well on the railway platform, from ita 
proximity to the latrine and urinal, was particularly unwholesome. The excep- 
tion was the Ganges Canal water, which appeared to be so free from impurities 
of any kind that it would be desirable to supply the whole population from it. 
The physical properties of all the waters examined when passed through filter 
. ^ Sixth Beport on Aoalrses oI Potable Water*, 1870. 
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paper were found to be good, with an alkaline reaction. The results of some of 
the analyses were as follows ; — 
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The local rainfall for a series of years as recorded by the canal authorities 


has been as follows : — 
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There is reason to believe that from the middle of the twelfth century up to 


^ttlement o{ the town. 


the middle of the eighteenth century the land com- 
prised in the town of Koil was held free of revenue by 
various grantees. S4bit Khan, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, resumed 
many of the grants, but these were again released by Najf Khdn. Anand Hao, 
Desmukh of the Marhattas, in 1785, again resumed all the old holdings, allow- 
in<r in some cases to the ex-grantees sir annas of the produce, and in other 
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cnses ten annas. Hence the terms shashani and dasani applied to these tenures. 
Those who appealed to Sindhia were restored to their original holdings, whilst 
very many accepted the new state of things. Previously to the revision of set- 
tlement by Mr. Rose, grants to the yearly value of Rs. 4,500 were resumed by 
Mr. Harvey, but many of his proceedings were reversed, and Mr. G. Blunt 
assessed the town at only Rs. 5,272. Hitherto the sums due to the grantees were 
paid from the Government Treasury ; but Mr. Blunt placed farmers in posses- 
sion, confirming Government as landholder. The town was then divided into 
four mahals or estates, — the Dehli Darwfca, Budaun Darwdza, Mithi Kirki, and 
Khari Kirki, and the revenue was distributed in the following manner; — 


1 

A rea in acres. 

Assamed ren- 
tal. 

1 Grantees' al- 
j lowance. 

Residue for the; 
State. 

1 

Collection fees 
to farmer. 

Net result. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

1,736 

7,217 

’ 1,945 

5,272 

529 

4,743 

1 


This state of things lasted until after the mutiny. A complete change was 
then effected. “ The city was conspicuous for its disloyalty, and many of the 
residents and ex-muafid4rs were found deserving of punishment. Of the ten 
farmers, eight were Muhammadans and two Hindus. No charge was made 
against the latter j of the former, one was ah absconded rebel, and a son of 
another had been killed in action with our troops. The Muhammadans indeed 
had been notoriously refractory, and Mr. Bramley, the Collector, wrote: — 

‘ Against the others, if no overt act can be proved, still the fact of their dis- 
affection has been sufficiently obvious.’ He then went on to recommend the 
immediate transfer of the farm held by the Muhammadans to Raja Qobind 
Singh of Hathras, who had specially distinguished himself by his good services 
in behalf of order, leaving the share of the Hindus in their possession for the 
time, but proposing that it also should be conferred on the Raja on the expiry 
of the term of settlement in IfifiS. Not only was this proposal, as far as it 
went, sanctioned by the Governor-General, but, in addition, the zamindari 
rights of Government in the city were conferred on the Raja and his heirs 
for ever by a sanad dated 5th June, 1866.” 

The gift was not a valuable one, as it merely placed Gobind Singh in the 
position of the farmers, whilst the same allowances were paid to Government. 

At the recent settlement the names and arrangements of the inahMs were alter«|: 
There are now five pattis or subdivisions forming one mah&l, viz., (1) Rhni\^ 
&bib Kunwar, including the former revenue-paying land and the revenue-frefe 
land which has come into the possession of Gobind Singh and his heirs ; i 2) 
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Patti Mudfi Mazabta, comprising all the resumed revenue-free lands in the 
possession of the original grantees and assessed at half assets; (3) Patti Muafiat 
comprises all revenue-free laud a portion or all of which is cultivated ; and (4) 
Patti Ab&di includes sites of houses, bungalows, and land taken up for public 
purposes.^ The statistics of each patti are as follows : — 
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Total 



7S6 

2,819 

6,700 

1,160 

558 

1 

8,408 


Koil was plundered during the mutiny by the Mewatis of the neighbouring 
villages, by the passing rebel troops, by Nasim-ullah during his eleven days’ rule, 
and by the British troops. . . — 

There are no manufactures in Koil except a very trifling trade in pottery 
introduced by Dr. J. Henderson in 1823. The same gentleman made consi- 
derable improvements in the manufacture of cotton, indigo, and fine gunpowder. 
He also founded the Agra United Service Bank and established the Agra Ukh- 
bar, under the editorship of Mr. Harry Tandy, who died in Aligarh in 1842. 
The chief trade is in cotton, for which there are screws near the railway 
station, and about 8,434 bales of cotton, weighing 31,154 maunds, were exported 
by the Bast Indian Railway alone in 1872. The indigo manufacture is alto- 
gether in the district ; there are no factories allowed in the town. The affairs 
of the town are managed by a municipality, numbering 
« Municipality. fifteen members, of whom five are official and ten are 

elected by the tax-payers. The income is raised by an octroi tax on imports, 
which in 1872-73 ifell at a rate of Re. 0-1 1-6 per head of the population. The 
following table shows the income and expenditure for a series of years, and 


See further regarding this eettleinent in Smith’s report, 114, 
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tile succeeding table shows the not imports in quantity or value for the year 

1872-73 : — 


Beceipte. 


Opening balance ... 

Class I. — Food and 
drink. 

„ IL— Animals 
for slaagb- 
ter. 

,, III. — Fuel, &o 

„ IV. — Building 
materials. 

„ V.— Drugs & 

spices. 

„ VI. — Tobacco 

„ VII. — Textile 
fabrics. 

„ Vm.— Metals ... 

Total Octroi ... 

Rents ... 

Gardens 

Fines ... 

Pounds 

Extraordinary 

Miscellaneous 



1873-74. Expenditure. 1871-72. 1872-73. 1873-74. 


S68 Collections 
27,818 Head office ,..j 

I a. Supervision ... 

1,740 

6. Original works, 
c. Furchase of land 

2,282 

2,57e d. Compensation, 
e. Repairs ... 

992 Police 

1,232 iEducation 
6,330 iCharitable grants, 
iConservancy 
473 Road-watering 

Lighting 

43,443 Gardens 

Extraordinary 
33$ Miscellaneoas 




! Mds. s. c. 


7,74,530 
37,677 
2,00,923 
2,79,736 
1,41,703 
1,49,734 
21,293 
40,676 
61,907 
1,679 
60,635 
48,298 
1,646 
46 096 
14,641 
30,695 
S8,934 
9,215 
6,27,259 
49,132 
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Routes. 


From Aligarh military routes branch off by Sasni and HAthras to Agra 
(distant 53^ miles, or five marches) ; by JaMli and Kns- 
ganj to Budaun (distant 73 miles, or 7 marches) ; by 
Jawa and Aniipshahr to Budaon (distant 96 J miles, or 8 marches) ; by Somna 
and Khurja to Deldi (distant 80^ miles, or 7 marches); by Jawa and Anup- 
shahr to Moradabad (distant 80| miles, or 8 marches) ; by Somna and Buland- 
shahr to Moradabad (distant 110 miles, or 10 marches), and by Igids to Muttra 
(distant 38| miles, or 3 marches). Each of the stages will be found noticed 
in the district alphabetical arrangement under the names of the towns or 
halting-places where they occur. 

Atbauli, the chief town of the parganah and tahslli of the same name in 
the Aligarh district, is distant 16 miles from Koil on the Rdmghat road. 

In 1847 Atrauli had 12,722 inhabitants ; in 1853 the population numbered 
15,410; in 1858, 14,329 ; and in 1865 there were 
PopulatiuD. 15,052 inhabitants. The site has an area of 163 

square acres, giving 98 souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 
there were 15,941 inhabitants, of whom 9,829 were Hindus (4,643 females), and 
6,112 were Musalm&ns (3,059 females). Distributing the population amongst 
the rural and urban classes, the returns show 483 landliolders, 2,070 cultivators, 
and 13,388 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
number of enclosures in 1872 was 2,020, of which 761 were occupied by Mu- 
salmAns. The number of houses during the same year was 3,419, of which 960 
were built with skilled labour, and of these 283 were occupied by Musahnans. 
Of the 2,459 mud huts in the town, 1,021 were owned by the same religionists. 
Taking the male adult population, 4,985 (not less tlian fifteen years of age), we 
find the following occupations pursued by more than fifty males : — Barbers, 
90 ; beggars, 142 ; bullock-dealers, 73; butchers, 60; calico-printers, 90; 
confectioners, 64; flower-sellers, 212 ; goldsmiths, 81 ; labourers, 853; mer- 
chants, 134 ; money-lenders, 69 ; pandit.®, 59 ; petty dealers, 75 ; potters, 55 ; 
servants, 530; shepherds, 99 ; sweepers, 66 ; water-carriers, 113; and weavers, 
502. 


The town is well built, clean and healthy, and the principal ways are fairly 

wide, well-drained, and metalled. A good road runs 
Site ^ ' 

under Atrauli to Rkmghat on the Ganges. The Kkli 

is crossed by*a fine well-built masonry bridge at the extremity of the Ukhlina 

boundary on this road. The three ways of entrance to the town from the 

Aligarh road converge on the market-place in the centre of the town, and from 

it two bazarways branch off to the east, and then to the south knowm as the 

Mandi and Bara bazkrs. In the southern border of the town, these two bazar- 

ways join by a curving road, so that the business portion of the town forms an 

oval, woU-metallcd and drained throughout. The Bara bazar is the more 
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important of tlio two, and has a fair trade in cotton, iron, brass utensils, and 
country produce. The Mandi bazar-houses are poor, and many are in a ruinous 
state. The southern portion of the town is chiefly inhabited by agriculturists 
and Chainars, who cultivate the rich lands in the vicinity. The water in wells 
is found at a depth of 20 feet from the surface, and is good as a rule, though 
occasionally brackish. There is no canal irrigation near, and drainage could 
easily be effected to the Kali, distant 2^ miles to the west. There is a talisili, 
police-station, post-office, and a school here. The tahsili is on a high-raised 
site in the centre of the town formerly occupied by a fort. It consists of 
a group of buildings surrounded by a high wall, and communicates by a 
metalled road, planted with trees, with the market-place below. The sarai lies 
in the centre of the town between the two bazars. The school is a church- 


like building, with many windows ; it is of faulty construction and but badly 
attended, as the Musalmdns have many private schools at which Persian and 
the reading of the Koran is taught. 

O fS 

Atrauli has had municipal government since 1865. The committee now 


Municipality. 


consists of nine members, of whom three are official, 
three are elected by the tax-payers, and three are nomi- 


nated by the Collector. There is very little trade, and no manufacture of any 


importance. The following statement shows the income and expenditure for 


three years : — 


Beceipts. 1870-71. 


Opening bslsnce .. 2,295 

Class !.- Food and 3,200 

drinR. 

„ 11. — Animals 697 

for slaugh- 
ter 

„ in. — Fuel, &c, 132 

„ IV. — Building 100 

materials 

„ V. — D r n gs, 620 

epices. 

„ VI. — Tobacco, 608 

,, VII. — Textile 
fabrics 

„ Vni.— Metals 

Total of octroi, ... 6,16' 


Bents ... 96 

- Extraordinary .. I8I 

Fines ... 53 

Miscellaneous ... 16 


Total „. 7,797 
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The following statement gives the imports for the year 1871-72 and 1872-73, 
in quantity or value, and the average consumption per head of the population. 
The incidence of the octroi per head during 1872-73 was only 5^ annas : — 






Comumption per head. 

Articles. 

Value in 
1871-72. 

Value in 
1872-73. 

Quantity 
in 1872-73. 

1871 

-72. 

1872-73. 


Gs. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Ba. 

a« p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Grain 

88,781 

86,746 

59,164 

5 

9 4 

3 28 7 

Sugars 

33,081 

49,067 

9 041 

2 

8 3 

0 22 8 

Ghi 

8.305 

8,6b3 

433 


8 H 

0 1 1 

Vegetables 

2,634 

3,849 




••• 

R'ruits 

2,459 

15,898 

),i'46 

bundles 

■■ 


... 

Ran 

636 

1,304 

6,216 

Mds. 

•• 


... 

Fodder 

2.294 

3,250 

1.8,660 



... 

l.uildiug materials 

4,844 

7,694 


0 

4 5 

0 7 8 

Spices, &c 

6,648 

16,320 


0 

6 8 

0 14 2 

Cloth a.. «•< 

41,384 

50.325 


2 

9 7 

3 3 1 

Metals 

22,504 

18,452 


1 

6 2 

1 2 6 

Oil 

..a 

1.612 

217 

... 

0 0 9 

Oil-seeds 

... 

7.510 

2,504 

M*’ 

B. C. 

0 6 4 

M. g. c. 

Tobacco 

1,720 

2,751 

••• 

0 

4 5 

0 6 6 


Atrauli is said to have been founded in the twelfth century by one [Jttara 

Kumar, son of some Haja whose name is lost in oblivion. 

History. , i • i , . > , . ’ 

and little is know'u about its local history. I have only 

found it mentioned once in the Persian stories as the halting-place of Mub&rak 

Shah’s forces in 1426 A. D , in his contest with the Jaunpur Sultan.^ The 

Musalman inhabitants have always had a bad reputation. From June until 

the early part of September, 1857, they remained in possession of the town. 

They are converted Hindus, and from the first showed disaffection to the 

British rule. Early in Sejitember, Mr. Cocks, the Special Commissioner, sent 

Muhammad Ali, a devoted servant of Government, as Joint Magistrate to 

Atrauli, with Daud Khan as his deputy. But the Musalmdns refused to 

acknowledge his authority, and on the 25tli September they broke out into 

open rebellion and murdered Muhammad Ali on his leaving the tahsil. On the 

restcration of order several of the more prominent leaders of rebellion suffered 

pTiAishment. 

Atrauli, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Aligarh 
district, is bounded on the north by the Bulandshahr district; on the east 
by pargana Gangiri ; on the south by parganahs Koil and Gangiri ; 
and on the west by parganahs Morthal and Koil. In 1874 the area com- 
prised 108,022 acres, of which 70,727 acres were cultivated (40,590 irrigated), 


* Doww-n’s Elliot, IV., 63. 
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16,669 acres were eulturable, 20,464 acres were barren, and 162 acres were 
held free of revenue. 


The eastern portions of parganah Atrauli as it stood before 1870, viz., 
those estates which immediately adjoin the low ground in the old bed of the 
Ganges (or Burhganga) are of the worst description, containing for the most part 
a large portion of sandy and nnirrigated land. The lowlands themselves are 
not of large extent, but their produce, especially where the soil is suited to 
sugar-cane, or to the double crop of wheat and rice, is exceedingly sure and 
abundant. The villages on the extreme western boundary are chiefly of inferior 
quality, while the remainder of the parganah is on the whole comparatively 
good. This parganah is traversed by three streams, of which the Kdli Nadi 
skirts the western boundarj', whilst the Chohiya and Nim Nadis enter the par- 
ganah at different points, and, after uniting at the village of Bamamai, flow out 
in a southerly direction. These two last streams do not add much to the fertility 
of the parganah, for their overflow in the rainy season seems rather to deteriorate 
than to improve the soil, while they dry up so soon as to be of little use, except 
below the junction, for the purpose of irrigation. The Kdli Nadi, on the other 
hand, retains its water through the year, and wheat is consequently raised in most 
places on its banks. But the lands through which it flows are not commonly 
of a superior kind, and they have moreover suffered much of late years by the 
exudation of r«A, which has caused much of them to remain out of cultivation. 

The changes in area since the last settlement have been considerable, and 


Fiscal history. 


are noted hereafter. The former settlement in taluka 
Bhamauri Nah took 62 per cent, of the assets; in Datauli 


65 percent, was taken; in Faizpur Badariya, 66 per cent.; and in Atrauli Kh4s, 
Morthal, Akrabad, and Jalali, 70 per cent, was taken. The new assessment is 


at half assets.^ The following statement gives the statistics of the present 


settlement of the assessable area : — 



Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
*,068 ! 4,019 697 16,669 40,590 30,137 70,787 87,396 ^ 


The proportion of eulturable land to the total area is 81 per cent., and the 
proportion of cultivation to the eulturable area is the same. Tlie proportion of 
inigated area to cultivated area is 57. The character of the eulturable waste 


‘ See detailed observations on new assessment in Uerenne Reporter, IV., 6: 
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is of three kinds — dhdk jungle, bhur or sand, and the lovvlyiug lands in tha 
river bed. The first does not abound; as to the second, which lies chiefly about 
the Nim and above the Ganges, much of it is covered with kdns grass, and 
can only be cultivated at intervals of from two to four years. The settlement 
of five villages lying withitf the river-bed has been made for only five years, 
as the land within their area is seldom used except for grazing purposes, and is 
subject to injury from reh, and even if cultivation would pay, the habits of the 
Ahars and Aheriyas who inhabit these tracts are little favourable to a Settled 
life. The land-revenue assessed at the recent settlement amounts to Rs. 1 ,47,275, 
and the cesses to Rs. 14,625, falling at a rate of Re. 1-5-10 per British acre on 
the total area, at Re. 1-11-0 per acre on the area assessed to Government reve- 
nue, and at Rs. 2-1-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by culti- 
vators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the year 1871 has been esti- 
mated at Bs. 2,64,023. 

Talukas Bhamauri Nah, Datauli, Chakathal, Raipur, Lohgarh, Sanaul, and 
Badesara are mentioned in the district notice. Taking this parganah and 
Gangiri together, though two-thirds belong to the talukadirs of Bhamauri 
N4h and Datauli, the transfers during the currency of the expired settlement 
have been considerable. Out of a total of 6,120 shares into which the estates in 
both parganahs had been divided, 3,928 shares changed hands between 1838 and 
1868. Many of these shares were transferred several times, and the net result 
is that 2,970 shares, comprising one-half of the old parganah of Atrauli and one- 
tbird of the old parganah of Gangiri, have been permanently lost to the old pro- 
prietors. Much of these changes must be attributed to the severity of the 
assessment. The following table shows the mode of transfer, the area, reve- 
nue and average price per acre of transfers made during each decade of tha 
expired settlement : — 




1839-lr48. 

I 

\ 

18-18-1858 


I8S9-1S67. 

Alodeof transfer. 

ej 

c 

Sm 

<! 

Price. 

b 

V 
& 

V 

bfi • 

g 2 

> « 

< 

Area. 

cJ 

•H 

p-l 

b 

0) 

cu 

a> 

bo . 

« u 

Qi 

> cS 
< 

to 

g 

2 

'C 

CM 

u 

a> 

Ch 

SPrf 

< 


Acres. 

Ra. 

'ts. a p. 

■Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p 

Acres. 

Rsf 

Ks. a. p. 

Private sale •. 

13, n2 

95,964 

7 2 7 

12,720 

1,41,800 

37,985 

11 9 4 

10,706 

7,051 

1,51,008 

14 1 8 

Mortgage 


88,892 

5 18 0 


5 6 3 

76,570 10 H 5 

Auction sale ••• 

•26,508 

], 80, 6<14 

6 13 0 

4,614 

66,988 

12 2 0 

6,657 

64,067 

8 1 11 

Total ... 

55,001 

3,64,900 


24,384 

2,36,778 

... 

24,414 

2,80,635 

... 


The average value for the whole 29 years in both parganahs is roughly seven 
years’ purchase of the land-revenue. In the old parganah of Atrnnli the price 
has risen from 5'9 years' purchase in the first decade to 9'2 years' purchase in 
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the last nine years, and in the old parganah of Gangi'rif rom 2 8 years' purchase 
in the first decade to 6'8 years’purchase in the last nine years. The soil in the 
latter tract is inferior to that in the former, and consists of a continuation or part 
oftheAtrauli sandy tract. Hereditary tenants held, in the whole tahsil in 1868, 
4,134 holdings, comprising 34,448 acres, or 23 per cent, of the cultivated area ; 
tenants-at-will held 9,900 holdings, comprising 93,823 acres, or 62 per cent, 
of the same area ; and the seer of proprietors comprised 978 holdings, equal to 
22,222 acres, or 15 per cent, of the cultivation. Their holdings averaged res- 
pectively 8 acres, 9'5 acres, and 23 acres. In 1867-68 hereditary cultivators 
paid an average rental of Rs. 3-7-2 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will paid 
Rs. 3-14-8 per acre, a rate Rs. 13-5-0 per cent, higher than that paid by tenants 
with a right of occupancy. Comparing the statistics of 165 villages for which 
records from the last settlement exist, the statistics of the holdings of hereditary 
tenants in 1838 and 1868 are as follows : — 



Area. 

Mumber of 
holdings. 

Average 

area. 

Year. 

Area. 

Number of 
holdings. 

Average 

area. 

Acres. 

22,306 

2,591 

86 

1868 ... 

Acres. 

18,755 

2,249 

8-3 


This shows a diminution of 14 per cent in the number of holdings and of 16 
per cent, in the area held by hereditary cultivators — a result seldom met 
with elsewhere, and only to be accounted for by the disinclination of the Bhi- 
kampur talukadars and the new' Baniya landowners to permit the growth of 
occupancy rights. One-third of the area in both parganahs is leased on rents 
in kind. This system is, however, almost entirely confined to the sandy tracts 
along the Ganges and Kali, cultivated by the notoriously unthrifty Ahars and 
Aheriyas — the first devoted to breeding and grazing cattle, and not seldom 
stealing them, and the latter lazy and worthless as cultivators. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Atrauli contained 161 inhabited 
Population villages, of which 50 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

71 had between 200 and 500 ; 28 had between 500 and 


1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
Hie only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Atrauli, with 15,941. 
Bie settlement records show that there are 203 mahals or estates in the parganah. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,647 souls (37,764 females), 
giving 477 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there w'ere 
70,128 Hindus, of whom 32,580 were females; 10,519 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 5,184 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 9,040 Brahmans, of whom 4,088 were females ; 
2,393 R^pnts, including 1,041 females; 3,011 Baniyas (1,422 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the cen- 


sus returns, which show a total of 26,029 souls, of whom 29,655 are females. 
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The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Qaur 
(608), Saraswat (426), and San&dh (243). The Rajputs chiefly belong to the 
Chauhan (686), Badgnjar (1,157), Gahlot, Jadon, Janghara, Tomar, Pundir, 
Panwar, Mandwar, and Bais clans. The Baniyas are of the Agarw&l (394), 
Chausaina, Dasa, Ghoi, Jaiswdr, Rastaugi, Saraugi, and Badpeta subdivi- 
sions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 mem- 
bers BarhaF (1,568), Hajjam (1,471), Ahir (1,847), Kahdr (2640), Koli 
(2,895), Ohamar (11,069), Khatik (1,640), Khakrob (1,614), Garariya (3,017), 
and Lodha (12,538). The following have less than 1,000 and more than 100 
members : — Jat, Sonar, Mali, Bhat, Kal41, Goshain, K4chhi, Darzi, Jogi, Bair4gi, 
Dhobi, Lobar, Kumhar, Aheriya, Banjara, Kayath, Dhuna, Mallah, Teli, and 
Chhipi. TheMusalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,717), Sayyids 
(391), Path4ns (1,471), and Mughals (142). The remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years 

of age), 285 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the tike ; 2,378 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, w'ashermen, &c. ; 1,069 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 12,767 in agricultural opei’ations ; 4,303 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,468 persons returned as labourers, 
and 560 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 2,043 as landholders, 36,770 as culti- 
vators, and 41,834 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,623 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 42,883 souls. 

Since 1838 constant changes have taken place in the area of this parganah : 
thus from 1848 the following alterations may be noted : — 
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In 1873' further changes were sanctioned which resulted in the addition of 
91,252 acres to Gangiri ; at the same time four villages were transferred from 
Gangiri to Morthal and two were received from Morthal. 

Atradli, a tahsilof the Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of Atrauli 
and Gangiri. The total area according to the settlement records of 1874 containr 
226,371 acres, of which 478 acres are held free of revenue and 35,286 acres are 
barren. Of the remaining assessable area (190,607 acres) 150,305 acres are 
0 ultivated, and of these 73,406 acres are irrigated. Of the culturable area 
(40,302 acres) 1,663 acres are under groves, 33,547 acres are old culturable 
waste, and 5,092 acres are new fallow. The new land-revenue assessed on the 
parganah amounts to Rs. 2,92,184, and the cesses to Rs. 29,218. The revenue 
falls at a rate of Re. 1-15-1 on the cultivated acre. In 1872 the population 
numbered 157,374 souls (73,595 females), giving 445 souls to the square mile, 
distributed amongst 294 inhabited villages. The agricultural population num- 
bers 80,371 souls, and possess 18 acre per head and 9 acres per family. There 
are altogether 306 villages, with an average area of 739 acres, and ranging 
from 3,907 acres to 47 acres. The same statistics show 447 persons as blind, 
34 lepers, 28 deaf and dumb, 8 idiots, and 15 insane persons in the tahsil 
in 1872. 

The Nim Nadi runs through the centre of Atrauli and the southern portion of 
Gangiri, and the Chhoiya joins the Nim in the centre of Atrauli. These streams 
are dry except during the rains. The Kali affords some irrigation throughout 
the year, but owing to the efflorescence of re/i, that which is cultivated one year 
may be barren the next, and here reA was known before the introduction of the 
canal and cannot be attributed to its action. The physical conformation of the 
tahsil is similar to that of other tracts throughout the Duab. First are the low- 
lands of the Ganges comprising the old bed of the river to the extreme east. 
Next come the uplands knoivn as the hangar or pahdra, which rise sharply from 
the lowlands and for some distance contain light and sandy soil. This soil is 
gradually exchanged for a clay and loam as one proceeds westward, and these 
noils are characteristic of the central portions of the tahsil. Here and there ex- 
tmsive dtar plains occur. Further west and near the Kali comes a second 
long strip of sand, but of much less extent than the similar tract near the Gan- 
ges, and then we have the tardi or lowlands of the Kali itself. Though so much 
of the old area has been permanently alienated between 1839 and 1868, the 
increased value of land and improvement in prices must conduce to put a stop 
to these transfers, and one ought not to hear much of them in futqre. The 
onltnrable area of the whole tahsil is 84 per cent, of the total area ; cultiva- 
tion covers 79 per cent, of the culturable area, but irrigation only reaches 49 per 
the cultivation, and of the culturable waste one per cent, is under groves. 

J S. O. No. 18^ dated February 7, 1 » 70 . 
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There is a less proportion of irrigation and a greater of unirrigated sandy soil 
here than in any other subdivision of the district. 

Unirrigated bMr and ■piliya occupy 32 per cent., or one-third, and irrigated 
and nnirrigated bMr and piliya together 46 per cent., or nearly one-half the 
entire cultivated area. Bdrah and manjha comprise only nine per cent, of the 
cultivated area. The crops too are inferior. There is more barley (18 per cent.) 
and less wheat (18 per cent.), more bajra (16 per cent.) and other inferior 
rain-crops than elsewhere. The cold-weather crops are 48’5 per cent, of the 
whole crops. The old rate on cultivation amounted to Re. 1-13-3 per acre, 
and is now Re. 1-15-1 per acre. The increase in revenue on the two parganahs 
amounts to 18 per cent, on the old revenue of Rs. 2,47,136. The general 
result of the new revision is that enhancement of the Government demand 
has taken place in 79 per cent, of the villages and 83 per cent, of the former 
revenue : in 4 per cent, of the villages and 2 per cent, of the revenue the assess- 
ment remains as it was before, and in the remainder reductions have taken place. 
These last comprise the sandy villages (8) east of the i^im, and on the high 
lands above the Ganges and the villages ( 19) lying in the khadir of the Ganges. 
The khAdir villages are generally thickly studded with patches of reh, and 
if cultivated will only give the poorest crops. In twelve of them the settle- 
ment has been made for five years only, and will then be revised, as, owing to 
the scanty cultivation at present existing, it was found impossible to assess 
them for a longer term. The soils here were divided into three classes — (1 ) khadir 
bdrah and manjha, with an average rental of Rs. 5- 4-3 per acre ; (2) first-class 
outlying kh&dir or sugar-cane land, with an average rental of Rs. 7-14-5 per acre; 
and (3) second-class outlying khadir, with an average rental of Rs. 2-10-2 pec 
acre. 

Barauli, a village in parganah Barauli and tahsil Koil of the Aligarh 
district, is distant 13 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,274 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,523 inhabitants, chiefly Badgiijars. 
The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Barauli, and in 1873 sup- 
ported a village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 234. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 469, and of those 
348 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-0-5 per house and Re. 0-2-3 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
Rs. 458, including a balance of Rs. 99 from the previous year, and the expendi- 
ture was. Rs. 385. 

Barauli is a small taluka, now called a parganah, lying to the extreme north- 
of the Aligarh district. It is bounded on the north-east and north-west by the 
Bulandshahr district, and on the south by parganahs Koil and Khair of the 
Aligarh district. The census of 1872 shows that it had then a total area of 25 
square miles and 617 acres, of whioh 15 square miles and 603 acres were 
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cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 17 square miles and 622 acres, of which 2 square miles and 19 acres were 
culturable, and the remainder was cultivated. 

There is nothing peculiar in the physical appearance of this tract, and the 
historj' of the Badgujar family who own it is given in the district notice 
(page 445). Mr. Rose made the assessment in 1838. There was then 52 per 
cent, of irrigation, and the rate on cultivation fell at Re. 1-10-5 per acre. 
The present settlement was made by Mr. W. H. Smith, and the statistics of 
area are as follows : — 


Settlement. 

Unauessahle, 

j Culturable. 

1 Cultivated. 

Hi 

Total area. 

Barren. 

Pree of re- 
venue. 

Fallow, 


Irrigated. 


■ 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. I 

Acres. 

Acres. 

' Acres. 

Acres. 

1 ■— 

Acres. 

Former ... 

4,680 

346 

Xn 

correct. 

6,050 

4,712 

11,247 

16.27S 

Present 

S.lSl 

SS4 

1,98S j 

16 

6,097 

4,106 

11,502 

16,623 


The proportion of the culturable to the total area is only 69 per cent., but 
the proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is 89, and of irrigation to 
cultivated area is 60, showing an increase of 22 per cent. The new assessment 
amounts to Rs. 20,590, and the cesses to Rs. 2,059. The increase in the revenue 
has therefore been 27 per cent. There have been very few changes in the 
proprietary possession of the soil since 1833. The alienations have chiefly been 
temporary through mortgage, and these incumbrances are now being paid off. 
The returns show that in 12 out of the 25 villages in the parg inih 9,153 acres, 
out of a total of 16,074 acres, have been transferred, but the greater portion of 
these transfers are only temporary by mortgage. The following statement 
shows the particulars of the transfers made between 1838 and 1868 ; 24 out of 
the 25 villages in the parganah still belong to one owner : — 


,^]fode of transfer. 

1839-1848. 

1849-1858. 

1659-1868. 

«8 

01 

U 

< 

o 

V 

as 

s>s 

K s 
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1 

•a 

a 

Pt 
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Q> 

U 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase. 

eS 

«« 1 

< 

Average price 
per acre. 

!.• 

9 

a* 

i 

S » 

>4 

jPrivate sale ... 
Mortg^e ... 

Anctioa ule ... 

i ..Total 

! Acres 1 

815 

3,640 

• •• 

Bs. a. p. 

12 14 1 

I 6 12 9 

i 

n-o 

So 

Aeres. 

••• 

320 


■ 


Bs. a. p. 

21 3 6 

8 13 2 

21 9 2 

Rs.* 

16-6 

ga 

26-2 

4,456 

7 16 3-7 

320 

9 8 10 

8-7 

172 

12 4 11 

11-9 
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Mortgages form the great balk of the transfers in this parganah. Mr. Bose, 
in his report on the assessment in 1838, remarks that ‘‘ the present managers 
are deeply in debt, and it is not probable that the property will in a few years 
pass ont of their possession ; and, so far as the prosperity of the cultivating 
community and the interest of the State are concerned, the sooner such a 
change takes place the better.” These expectations have not been realised ; 
the proprietor of the day, though still in debt, is in possession. Few sales have 
taken place and the mortgages are being gradually reduced, whilst the general 
rise in the value of land will probably enable him to clear off all his present 
incumbrances. There have been no farms or sales on account of arrears of 
the land-revenue between 1833 and 1868 in this parganah, and the present easy 
assessment can without diflSculty be paid from the assets. In Barauli, in 1857, 
hereditary tenants paid an average rental of Rs. 1-12-5; this had increased in 
1868 to Es. 2-14-5 ; tenants-at-will, in 1857, paid on an average Rs. 2-13-8 
per acre, and this has been increased by 37’2 per cent., or to Rs 3-14-8 per 
acre. The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 20,590 (or with cesses 
Rs. 22,649), falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-10 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Rs. 2-0-2 per acre on the cultivated area. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Barauli contained 24 inhabited 
villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants; 15 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 2 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. The settlement records show 
altogether 25 villages distributed amongst mahals or estates. The total popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered 9,652 souls (4,535 females), giving 445 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 8,591 Hindus, of whom 
4,033 were females, and 1,061 Musalmans, amongst whom 502 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 1,631 Brahmans, of whom 749 were females ; 1,433 Rajputs, including 
617 females; 406 Baniyas (200 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 5,121 souls, of whom 2,467 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (249) and Saraswat 
(43). The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Chanh&n (113), JMon (1,223), 
Gahlot, Badgdjar, and Janghara clans. The Baniyas comprise Agarwdls 
^263), Dasas, Chansainis, and Mahesris. Amongst the other castes the 
only one that has more than one thousand members is the Gham&r (1,442). 
The following have more than one hundred and less than one thousand 
members each : — Jat, Barhai, Hajj&m, Kah4r, Jogi, Koli, Khatik, Khakrob, 
Kumh&r, and Garariya. The Musalmdns comprise Shaikhs (577) and Mewatis 
(45G). 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occnpatiom. population (not less than fifteen years of age) 25 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 385 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 61 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 1,490 in agricultural operations ; 458 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 519 persons returned as labourers and 94 
as of no specified occupation. T aking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 104 as landholders, 4,342 as cultivators, and 
5,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 210 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 5,117 souls. 

Barauli is in reality a taluka still held almost intact by Badgnjars. It be- 
longed to the old parganah of Koil, and was not detached from it until the 
last century ; for all practical purposes it is now regarded as one with taluka 
Morthal under the name of parganah Morthal (see Morthal). In 1854, 17 
villages were transferred from Barauli to parganah Pahasu in the Bulandshahr 
district.^) 

Bbswan, a village in parganah Gorai and tahsll IgMs of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 26 miles from Aligarh and 4 miles from Jewar. The population in 
1865 was 3,253, and in 1872 there were 3,541 inhabitants, chiefly Jats. Bes- 
wan gives its name to a taluka, an account of which has been given in the 
district notice under the head of “ old families.” The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force in the village, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
seven men of all grades, at an annual cost of Bs. 396. The number of the houses 
in the town in 1872-73 was 826, and of those 695 were assessed with a house- 
tax averaging Re. 0-13-10 per house and Re. 0-2-9 per head of the population 
per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 666, including a balance 
of Bs. 64 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 629. 

Bijaigarh, or Gambhira as it is often called, a town in parganah Akrabad 
and tahsili Sikandra Rao of the Aligarh district, is 12 miles from Aligarh and 
10 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1853 numbered 4,449 souls, and 
in 1865 there were 4,798 inhabitants. In 1872 there were 5,652 inhabitants,^ 
of whom 5,228 were Hindus (2,359 females) and 424 were Musalmdns (197 
females). The town site occupies 41 square acres, giving 138 souls to the acre. 
A fair kuchcha road runs from Iglds by S&sni, and passing the fort of Bijai- 
gaih joins the Grand Trunk Road above Akrabad. The neighbourhood is 
‘C. O. iNo. 1159, dated Much 8, 1854. 
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irrigated from a r4jbaha of the Ganges Canal. There is a watchman’s post, a 
school, and a post-office here. The town is purely an agricultural one, but rapidly 
advancing in prosperity. The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in 
Bijaigarh, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering nine men of all 
grades at an annual cost of Rs. 516. The number of the houses in the town 
in 1872-73 was 968, and of these 795 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Re. 1-1-2 per house and Re. 0-2-5 per head of the population per annum. 
The income for the same year was Rs. 856, including a balance of Re. 0-8-11 
from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 729. 

Bijaigarh was held by Bhagwant Singh in 1803, and was not taken without 
some trouble. There is a monument here to Colonel Gordon, who was killed by 
the accidental explosion of a tumbril after the fort had been taken. The neigh- 
bouring fort of Kachaura was held by Thdknr Harkishan Singh of Beswan, and 
in the attack Major Nairn, of the 2nd Cavalry, lost his life. The slab erected to 
his memory was in 1853 removed to Bhadw&s, on the Grand Trunk Road 
between Eta and Aligarh. The graves of those who fell at Bijaigarh are in the 
low duliar lands below the fort, and those who fell at Kachaura are buried in 
Loh&r-ke-Nagla. 

Chandaus, a town in parganah Chandaus and tahsili Khair of the Aligarh 
district, lies in latitude 28°-5'-2^ and longitude 77®-54'-7"j at an elevation of 
699'3 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey station is on a high bank of accumulated sand about 400 
yards from the village of that name. The village of Umri lies to the south-west 
of the station 5'9 miles, and Elampur north-west 2’4 miles. This height was 
deduced trigonometrically. Chandaus is distant 20 miles from Aligarh and 6 
miles from Somna. The population in 1865 was 2,512, and in 1872 was 
2,931. There is a police-station and a post-office here. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Chandaus, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering seven men of all grades at .an annual cost of Rs. 396. The number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 620, and of these 570 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-3-7 per house and Re. 0-3-9 per head of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 724, includ- 
ing a balance of Rs. 28 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Bs. 627. 

Chandatts, a parganah of tahsil Khair in the Aligarh district, is bounded 
son the north by parganah Khurja of the Bulandshahr district, on the south by 
Khair, on the east by Khuija and Koil, and on the west by parganah Jewar 
of the Bulandshahr district and Tappal of this district. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 103 square miles and 137 acres 
of which 68 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to 
Government revenue during the same year was 102 square miles, of which • 
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G7 square miles were cultivated, 14 square miles were culturable, and 21 square 
miles were barren. Chandaus is drained by the Karon Nadi, which is dry ex- 
cept during the rains. Three separate lines of hlnh' or sandhills run through 
this parganah and Khair, and of these the western ridge, which may be said to 
form the natural boundary between Chandaus and Tappal, is almost unbroken. 
The middle ridge follows the course of the Karon Nadi, crossing the stream from 
the left to the right bank near Dochita, whilst the eastern ridge, rising here and 
there among lowlying villages, is less easily traced as a continuous line ; occa- 
sional short spurs jut out from each range. Water is found at a depth of 18 to 
30 feet from the surface, and wicker-lined wells, which last from two to three 
years, are easily made. Of the 79 estates at settlement, 39 were zamind4ri, 37 
were imperfect pattidari, one was imperfect pattidari, and tw'o were held free of 
revenue, and in all these estates only 10-57 per cent, of the land-revenue was 
paid by landholders possessing one or more villages. 

The following statement shows the changes that have occurred in this par- 
ganah since 1838 : — 


I 

^ in 18.S8. 

Arra trans- 
ferred. 

held in 1868. 

Are.3. 

EeTenne. 

1 Acre=» 

Chauhio ... ... ... 28,091 

Jnt IS.ISS 

Jadon ... ... ... ... : .1,881 

Brahman ... ... ... ... , 4,421 

Goshdin ... ... ... ... 6.>5 

Nau-Miislim ... ... ... 12.613 

Silch ... ... ... ... 309 

Acres. 

13,6:6 

4,1 9S 
1.1-24 
2,68:5 

101 

5,846 

154 

Acres. 

14,415 

11,658 

1-2,267 

1,738 

504 

6,767 

155 

Rs. 

15 854 
15,281 
3,066 
1,078 

738 

6,962 

223 

Total ... 65,676 

2S182 

37,494 

43,207 


Chandaus includes taluka Pi.-awa, which is separately mentioned in the district 
notice. The present settlement was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics 
of area show a total area of 66,343 acres, of which 13,382 acres are entered as 
barren and 1,028 as held free of revenue. The assessable area is distributed 
as follows: 


Culturable. 

Cultivated, 

New fallow. 

Old waste. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Grand 

Total. 

Total. 

. MS 

8,101 

167 

8,906 

23,763 

19,944 

43,027 

51,938 
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These figures show that the proportion of culturable land to the total area 
amounts to 78 per cent., and the proportion of cultivation to the culturable area 
is 83 per cent. Irrigation reaches only 55 per cent, of the cultivated area, and 
only 17 per cent, of the culturable waste is available for the extension of culti- 
vation. Much of this culturable waste is under dhak jungle which sooner or 
later must come under the plough, but much of it also is of such a character as 
will prevent any attempt at its cultivation, so that on the whole the actual margin 
of available land fit for cultivation is hardly more than ten per cent, of the culti- 
vated area in this parganah. 

By the recent settlement the land-revenue has been fixed at Bs. 90,890 and 
the cesses at Bs. 9,089. The new land-revenue falls at Es. 2-1-9 on the culti- 
vated acre, and gives a rise of 14 per cent, on the old assesment (Bs. 79,308). 
Irrigation has increased by 32' 5 per cent., and cultivation by 3‘6 per cent., since 
last settlement. 

The statistics of the successive revisions of settlement in this parganah may 
be shown as follows : — 


1 

Year. 

! 

No. of villages. 

Land-revenue. 

Year, 

No, of villages. 

1 

Land-revenue* 



Rs. 



Bs. 

1 809-11 ... 


48,232 

1821-37 

61 

1 

60,661 

1812-15 ... 

60 

53,929 

1838-68 

64 

79,577 

lBI6-:0 

I 

60,661 

1868 


79,141 


During the first settlement several villages now separated were then inclu- 
ded in others, but, on the whole, the parganah was much as it is now, and two 
villages were then and are still held free of revenue. The revenue of four villages 
of the second settlement and of three villages of the third settlement cannot 
now be traced. 4,441 acres were farmed for arrears of land-revenue during tha 
currency of the past settlement, and 2,926 acres were sold, aggregating 1 1 per 
cent, of the total area and 14 per cent, of the revenue. Much of this was dua 
fa the difficulty foimd in borrowing money, owing to the smallness of the secu- 
«rity that could be offered by the petty proprietary body and the absence of any 
wealthy body of traders. Es 4,728 were remitted from the revenue demand in 
Chandaus during 1860-61, but, as a rule, the revenue has been punctually paid 
in this parganah. The following statement shows the mode of transfer, the aver- 
age price per acre, and the average number of years’ purchase of the land-reve- 
nue brought by the areas transferred between 1838 and 1868. It is to be 
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noted that if a single plot or estate has changed hands ten times, ten entries 
have been made in this account : — 



1838-1848. 

1849-1858. 


1859-1868. 


Total. 


Mode of 
transfer. 

«« 

O 

< 

Price per acre. 

Years’ purchase. 

o 

Price per acre. 

Years’ purchase. 

e$ 

a> 

u 

< 

Price per acre. 

Years’ purchase. 

a 

v 

< 

Price per acre. 

1 

Years’ purchase. 

Prirate sale. 

Acres. 

1,108 

Es. a. p. 

3 15 6 

4-26 

Acres 

2,774 

Rs. a. p. 

3 8 9 

6* 

Acres. 

11,737 

Bs. a. p. 

9 2 1 

7- 

Acres. 

16,619 

Bs. a. p. 
8 10 7 

6-74 

Mortgage ... 

fi,S73 

2 5 1] 

2-7 

4,866 

2,677 

6 1 10 

4-96 

8,393 

4 11 8 

4-27 

18,832 

4 6 8 

4 ’ 

Auction sale, 

S,S04 

4 5 8 

3 43 

4 6 9 

3’35 

4,S73 

4 13 5 

3-66 

12,254 

4 8 8 

3-54 

Total ... 

11,885 

3 6 2 

3-21 

10,317 

6 5 3 

4-86 

24,503 

6 13 9 

5-56 

46,705 

5 13 9 

4-87 


The transfers by revenue process have also been considerable, amounting to 
2,866 acres during the first ten years of the expired settlement, and showing for 
the whole term 4,441 acres farmed for arrears of revenue and 2,926 sold on the 
same account. The average price brought at these sales was only Es. 2-4-10 per 
acre, or 1‘48 year’s purchase on the revenue. Private sales are the true stand- 
ard of the value of land, and in this parganah the price at private sales during 
the last twelve years of the expired settlement was 102'6 per cent, higher 
than during the first eleven years. On the whole, 32 per cent, of the area bear- 
ing 34 per cent, of the land-revenue had been permanently alienated in 1868, 
and 11 per cent, of the area bearing 12 per cent, of the revenue was mortgaged 
or in farm. Out of 28,182 acres transferred, 11,728 acres belonged to proprie- 
tors owning three-fourths of a village or more. The kharif crop occupies 44 
per cent, of the entire cultivated area, and in iijodr covers 16 per cent, of the 
total area, Mjra 12 per cent., cotton 9 per cent., and moth 6 per cent. Amongst 
the raU crops, wheat occupies 17 per cent, of the total cultivation, h^ar 20 per 
cent., and gram 8 per cent. 4,092 acres, or 9 per cent, of the cultivation, are 
leased on payments in kind. There were 9,245 bulls and bullocks, 5,192 buflFa- 
loes, 6,244 cows, 522 horses, and 6,375 goats and sheep in the parganah in 
1868. 640 holdings are held as seer by proprietors, 623 by hereditary tenants, 
and 1,505 by tenants-at-will, including revenue-free estates, with an average 
area of 22’2 acres, ll'l acres, and 15 acres respectively. The average rental is 
Ss. 3-7-2 per acre, and hereditary tenants pay on an average Rs. 3-1-8 peiT 
acre, whilst tenants-at-will pay Rs. 3-8-10 per acre. Altogether 30 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is held by cultivating proprietors. At the commencement of 
the expired settlement only 70 holdings were entered as possessed by hereditary 
tenaats, with an average area of 15'2 acres and an average rental of Bs. 2-7-0 
per amre, whilst tenants-at-will held 1,493 holdings, with an average area of 17 
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acres and an average rental of Es. 2-12-5 per acre. The comparative areas held 
by each class are as follows : — 



1863. 

i 

1869. 


Area. 

Jienf. 

1 

Area. 

Eent. 

Bereditarj tenants ... ... 

Tenanta-at-will 

1,064 

25,479 

2,596 

70,8 J 9 

6,925 

22,672 

21,510 

80,570 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Chandaus contained 64 inhabited 


„ . . villages, of which 12 had less than 200 inhabitants: 20 

Population. , , , 

had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 
1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The settlement records show that in 1874 there were 76 mahdls or estates in the 


parganah, and 66 villages, with an average area of 1,005 acres ; the largest having 
3,835 acres, and the smallest having 105 acres. The total population in 1872 
numbered 38,699 souls (18,033 females), giving 376 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 35,172 Hindus, of whom 16,818 were 
females ; 3,527 Musalmdns, amongst whom 1,645 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,456 Brahmans, of whom 2,999 were females; 4,828 Bajputs, including 
2,164 females ; 1,603 Baniyas (760 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 22,285 souls, of whom 10,465 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,080), Saraswat (291), and 
Kanaujiya. The Bajputs belong to the Chauhdn ( 2,538), Badgujar (140), Gah- 
lot (61), Jddon (1,221), Janghdra (179), and Bhdl clans, and the Baniyas to 
the Agarwdl (454), Dasa (538), Chausaini, Mahesri, Bdrahsaini, and Gurakfi 
subdivisions. Amongst the other castes, the following have more than one 
thousand members each J dt (4,381), Chamdr (5,700), Khatik (1,787), and Orh 

(1,055) ; the foUowing having between one hundred and one thousand members : 

Sondr, Barhai, Hajjim, Mdli, Bhdt, Kalal, Goshdin, Ahir, Darzi, Kahdr, Jogi, 
Bairdgi, Dhobi, Lohdr, Koli, Sweeper, Kumhdr, Garariya, Aheriya (376), 
Banjdra, Dhuna, Teli, and Kiwdri. The Musalmdns comprise Shaikhs (232), 
Pathdns (98), Musalmdn Bajpdts (89), and those entered without distinction. ’ 
The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations. appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 114 


4 
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are employeil in pi'ofessioual avocations, suoli as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,308 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c . ; 558 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 6,750 in agricultural operations; 1,444 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,928 persons returned as labourers and 
365 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 723 as landholders, 18,909 as cultivators, 
and 19,667 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 810 males as able 
Jo read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,666 souls. 
In 1838 Chandaus comprised 62 villages, \vith an area of 60,441 acres and a 
revenue of Bs. 72,266, and in 1840-41 one vill.age was received from parganah 
Koil, two villages from Khiirja in the Bulandshahr district, and one village 
from Khair, leaving Chandaus possessed of 66 villages. Chandaus was ori- 
ginally occupied and owned by Chanhans ; but even at last settlement the J6ts 
of the Tappal family held nearly half the parganah. The Chauhans, however, 
still retain 17 out of 21 villages held by them in 1838. 

Chhahra Rafatpur, a town in parganah Gangiri of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 23 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles from Atrauli. The population 
in 1865 numbered 2,130 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,072 inhabitants. 
The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1 856) is in force in Chharra, and in 1873 supported 
a village police numbering three men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 162. 
The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 454, and of these 402 
were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-2-9 per head and Re. 0-3-8 
per bead of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
Rs. 627, including a balance of Rs. 155 from the previous year, and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 470. 

PXdoh, a town in parganah Gangiri of the Aligarh district, is distant 
38 miles from Aligarh and 14 miles from Atrauli. The population in 1865 
numbered 1,797 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,092 inhabitants. There is a 
police-station here since 1851, now a first-class station. The Ghaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in D4don, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs- 288. The number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 427, and of these 359 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-9-2 per head and Re. 0-1-7 per head of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 240, includ- 
•iltg a balance of Rs. 34 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
■Be, 235. P&don is the residence of a branch of the Bhikaropur talukad4ri 
family. 
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Daiiyapur, a town in parganah H6thras of the Aligarh district, is distant 
six miles from Hathras and 14 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 
numbered 2,729 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,763 inhabitants. Daryapur 
was the seat of an old rdj held by the Poraeh Rajputs. It was taken from 
them by the Jats, and the Porachs retired to Husain, which they have also 
recently lost. The Chaukid^ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Daryapur, 
and in 1873 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 396. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 594, and of these 549 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-0-10 
per house and Re. 0-3-4 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 689, including a balance of Rs. 110 from the previous 
year, and the expenditure was Rs. 632. 

DatauW, a town in parganah Atrauli of the Aligarh district, is distant 
21 miles from Aligarh and 10 miles from Atranli. The population in 1865 was 
2,934, and in 1872 there were 3,437 inhabitants. Datauli gives its name to a 
taluka held by Pathans, some account of whom is given under the district 
notice. The Chankidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Datauli, and in 
1873 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades at an 
annual cost of Rs. 396. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 722, and of these 588 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-2 
per house and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 558, including a balance of Re. 0-1-0 from the 
previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 558. 

GANOtBi, a parganah in the Atrauli tah>il of the Aligarh district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Atrauli and the Ganges, on the east by 
the Eta district, on the west by Atrauli and Koil, and on the south by Akra- 
bad and Sikandra Rao. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had 
then a total area of 185 square miles and 30 acres, of which 125 square miles 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the 
same year was 184 square miles, of which 124 square miles were cultivated, 37 
square miles were cnlturable, and 23 square miles were barren. Until 1870 
Gangiri was confined to a narrow strip of land running along the eastern side 
of parganah Atrauli from north to south, and containing only 26 villages, 
with an area of 27,097 acres, or 42-3 square miles. More than three-fourths 
of its present area has been received from parganah Atrauli since then. 
As thqse changes were made subsequent to the preparation of the rent-rate 
reports, it is very diflScult to make any comparison with past statistics.* 
It will be merely necessary here to refer to the results of the present settlement 
as affecting the present area. The area in 1874 amounted to 118,,349 acres 
or 184 square miles and 589 acres, of which 14,822 acres were barren' 

' For an account of Gangiri as it was, see Rev. Hep., “ 
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and 316 acres were held free of revenue. The assessable area was distributed 
as follows : — 


Culturable, 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

New fallow. 

Old waste. 

Groves. 


Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Acres. 

3,039 

! Acres. 

19,628 

Acres. 

1,066 

Acres. 

33,633 

j 

Acres. 

32,816 

Acres. 

46,762 

Acres. 

79,678 

Acres. 

103,211 


Here the culturable area is 87 per cent, of the total area, the cultivated area 
is 77 per cent, of the culturable area, and the irrigated area is 41 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. The actual margin left for increased cultivation is 22 
per cent, of the culturable area. Seven villages in the Ganges khadir are 
assessed for terms of five years only. The total land-revenue of the parganah 
at present is Rs. 1,44,909, and the cesses are Rs. 14,413. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Gangiri contained 133 inhabited 
villages, of which 33 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

’ 51 had between 200 and 500 ; 33 had between 500 

and 1 ,000 ; 8 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were the total population in 1872 numbered 76,727 souls (35,831 
females), giving 415 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 63,324 Hindus, of whom 29,346 were females ; 13,396 Musahnans, 
amongst whom 6,483 were females ; and 7 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,783 Brahmans, 
of whom 1,283 were females ; 2,124 Rajputs, including 905 females; 2,399 Bani- 
yas (1,131 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,018 souls, of 
whom 25,127 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (217), Saraswat, and Kanaujiya. The Rajputs 
chiefly belong to the Chauhfin (306), Badgujar, Gahlot, Jadon (652), Pundi'r, 
Solankhi, Gaharw&r, Bais, Gaur, and Aghaya clans ; and the Baniyas to the Dasa 
Chansaini (269), Agarwal, Barahsaini and Mahesri subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes the following show more than one thousand members : — Jat 
(3,293), Barhai, Hajjam, Kahil (1,753), Ahir (8,633), Kachhi (2,666), Kahar, Koli 
(8,271), Cham4r (12,969), Khatik, Khikrob, Garariya (2,396), and Lodha (5,982). 
The following castes have less than one thausand, but more than one hundred 
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members each: — Sonar, M41i, Goshain, Darzi, Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobi, Kumliar, 
Aherija, Banjara, Kayath, Mallah, and Teli. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs 
(1,640), Sayyids (646), Mughals (71), and Pathdns (4,222) ; the remaining 
Muhammadans are unspecified. 

The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 1,44,909 (or with cesses 
Es. 1,66,541), falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-7 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 1-3-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-13-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 2,73,939. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. . ‘ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 108 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,777 in dom stic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,171 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 13,434 in agricultural operations; 2,891 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,792 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 395 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of ago or se.v, the same returns give 1,169 as landholders, 40,379 
as cultivators, and 35,179 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,172 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
40,896 souls. In 1854 parganah Gangiri received three villages from Atrauli, 
making in all 26 villages. Its present boundaries were fi-xed^ in 1870, and 
increased the area from 27,097 acres to 118,349 acres, by the addition of vil- 
lages from parganah Atrauli (see Atrauli parganah). One-third of the pro- 
prietary rights in the old parganah has changed hands and been permanentlv 
alienated from the original owners between 1839 and 1868, or 170 shares out 
of 520. 

GAKofRi, a village in parganah Atrauli of the Aligarh district, is distant 
24 miles from Aligarh and 16 miles from Atrauli. The population in 1865 
numbered 1,284 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,253 inhabitants. Gangiri lies 
os the.route from Koil by Jalali and Kasganj to Budaon, distant 11^ miles 
from JalMi and 12f miles from Kasganj. For the road from Jalali see 
Jala'li. To Kasganj the road is unmctalled throughout, and crosses the Nini 
Nadi by a bridge at Malsai, and passes Dholna at five miles. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Ga ngiri, and in 1873 supported a village police 
' G. 0., N. W. r., No. 182, dated 7th I'ebuiary(l87»! ' 
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numbering 4 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 216. The number of 
the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 469, and of these 387 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-3 per house and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the popu- 
lation per annum. The income for the .same year was Rs. 417, including a 
balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 365. 
There is a police-station here and a post-office. 

Gadnda, a town in parganah Gorai of the Aligarh district, is distant 16 
miles from Beswan and 12 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 2,052 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 2,312. There is an outpost of police here. 

Gharbaka, a town in parganah Khair of the Aligarh district, is dis- 
tant 37 miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Tappal. The population in 1865 
numbered 2,578 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,351 inhabitants. 

Gorai, a parganah iu tahsil Iglas of the Aligarh district, is bounded on 
the north by Hasangarh, on the south by part of Hasangarh and the Mahdban 
parganah of Muttra, on the east by parganah Hathras, and on the west by the 
Muttra district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then a 
total area of 88 square miles and 462 acres, of which 79 square miles were 
under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same 

O' 

year was 80 square miles, of which 71 square miles were cultivated, 3 square 
miles were culturable, and 6 square miles were barren. The general features 
of the parganah resemble those of Hasangarh, and both are described under 
Iglas. The changes that took place during the currency’' of the pa.st settlement 
have been so great as to render any comparison of the state of the parganah as 
it now exists with the statistics of previous settlements difficult without details 
which are out of place here. The existing settlement was made by Mr. A. B, 
Patterson. The total area was then found to comprise 56,797 acres, of which 
4,020 acres were barren and 1,763 acres were held free of revenue. The sta- 
tistics of the assessable area are as follows: — 


CULIUBABLE. 

CoLTiVATEO. 

Total. 

new. 

Old. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

1 

Dry. 

1 

Total. 

6J,Ol4'' 

Fallow. 

Waste. 

325 

1,982 

47 

2,354 

3%888 

9,772 

48,600 


These figures show that the percentage of the culturable to the total area is 90, 
of cultivation to the culturable area is 95, and of irrigation to cultivation is 80. 
Only five per cent, of the culturable area remains to come under the plough. 
CuMvation has increased by 0 8 per cent, since last settlement, and irrigation 
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by 19’2 per cent. The land-revenne assessed amounts to Rs. 1,22,110, and the 
cesses to Rs. 12,211. During the currency of the past settlement, 18 whole 
villages and 54 parts of villages, comprising 20,816 acres, wore transferred in 
Iglas, and of these 16,394 acres passed for ever from the hands of the old pro- 
prietary body. In addition, 7,613 acres were temporarily farmed on account 
of arrears of land-revenue. As the settlement went on the rise in prices told on 
the value of the land, and by the close of the settlement the average price per 
acre increased by 65 per cent. Talukas Kanka, Iglas, Bes\A an, and Kajraut are 
separately mentioned in the district notice. 

The following table shows the mode of transfer, the area transferred, the 
price per acre, and the number of years’ purchase on the land-revenue of the 
areas transferred during the three decades of the expired settlement. The aver- 
age price from all sources was Rs. 9-2-1 1 per acre, and the average years’ pur- 
chase was 4 ‘05 years. 


Mode of transfer. 

1839-1848. 

i 

1849-1858. 

I859-186S. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years’ pur- 
cliase. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years' ’ pur- 
chase. 

Private sale ... 
Mortgage 

Auction by Court 
Sale for arrears 
of revenue. 

Total 

Acres. 

1,385 

4,544 

6,479 

235 

Rs. a. p. 

« 14 7 

6 3 3 

7 7 6 

5 2 1 

3A 

3| 

1 

Acres. 

3, nil 
2,569 
2,937 

Bs. a. p 

6 3 2 
8 2 6 
10 1 7 

1 ^ A 
; H 
*1% 

Acres 

4,534 

4,0t)8 

2,966 

1,038 

Rs. a. p. 

119 2 
12 7 8 
10 10 10 
7 3 9 

s 

6A 

4A 

H 

1 ll,6i3 

1 

6 Id 6 

1 

24| 

8,677 

9 3 10 

1 

12,596 

114 9 

5,V 


In Gorai, out of 48,787 acres under cultivation at measurement, 38,355 acres, 
or 78-6 per cent., were held by tenants; and of these, 10,959 acres, or 28-5 per 
cent., were held by tenants with a right of occupancy, each of whose holdings 
on an average covered 1D9 acres, whilst the average holding of tenants-at-will 
was 141 acres, and of all tenants was 13’2 acres. Tenants with a right of 
occupancy paid an average rental of Rs 3-13-3 per acre, and tenants-at-will paid 
4-1-8 per acre, the average for all being Rs. 4-0-5 per acre. Sixty villages are 
held on a zamind^ri tenure, four villages in perfect pattid4ri, and 59 villages in 
bhayachdra tenure. Fifty-two villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 45,587, belong to 
proprietors who own more than one village ; 15 villages, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 11,713, belong to one owner or to less than six sharers ; and 46 villages 
paying Rs. 52,208, to more than six sharers. Rs. 7,030 were remitted in 1838 
on account of the famine of 1837, and Rs. 2,516 were remitted in 1862 on 
account of the famine of 1860-61. 
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According to tlio census of 1872 parganah Gorai contained 105 inhabited 
villages, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 35 
Popu tion, between 200 and 500; 19 had between 500 and 

1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The settlement records show 113 villages distributed amongst 116 mahals 
or estates in 1874. The average area of each village is 503 acres. The total 
population in 1872 numbered 47,827 souls (21,848 females), giving 537 to the 
square mite. Classified according to religion, there were 45,156 Hindus, of 
whom 20,629 were females ; 2,671 Musalmans, amongst whom 1,219 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population aitiongst the four great classes, 
the census shovvs 10,845 Brahmans, of whom 4,925 were females ; 752 Rajputs, 
including 341 females ; 2,229 Baniyas (1,030 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 31,330 souls, of whom 14,333 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Saraswat (1,229) and 
Gaur (370); the Rajpiits chiefly belong to the Jadon (230), Janghara, (188), 
Chauhan, Badgujar, Gahlot and Jaiswar clans, and the Baniyas belong to the 
AgarwM (1,254), Dasa, Chausaini, Mahesri, and Barahsaini subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes the following show more than one thousand members : — 
Jat (9,958), Barhai, Hajjain, Kachhi (1,118), Koli (1,283), Chamar (7,'5l4), 
Khatik, Kh4krob, and Garariya ( 1,131). The following have between one 
hundred and one thousand members each : — Sondr, BbSt, KaMl, Darzi, Kahar, 
Jogi, Bairdgi, Dhobi, Kumhar, Aheriya, Kayath, Dhuua, Mallah, and Teli. 
Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (111) and Pathdns (177) ; the remainder arc 
nuspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 174 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,814 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, w.ashermen, &c. ; 902 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,893 in agricultural operations ; 2,014 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,862 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 407 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pectiveof age or sex, the same returns give 1,433 as landholders, 21,340 as culti- 
vators, and 25,054 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,249 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 25,979 souls. 
At the last settlement Gorai contained 38 villages, with an area of 28,426 
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acres. Since then 65 villages have been added from Koil and 10 from Muttra ; 
in all 75 villages, with an area of 27,171 acres and a revenue of Rs, 45,901. 

Hasangabh, a parganah in tabsil Iglas of the Aligarh district, is bounded 
on the north by parganahs Khair and Koil, on the south by Gorai, on the 
west, by Muttra, and on the east by Koil. A portion of tbe parganah lies to 
the south of Gorai and between it and Mursan. According to the statistics of the 
census of 1872 the parganah had then a total area of 125 square miles, of which 
109 square miles were imder cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 124 square miles, of which 108 square miles 
were cultivated, seven square miles were culturable, and nine square miles 
were barren. 

As the general features of both parganah Hasangarh and parganah Gorai 
are the same, they are noticed as one under tahsil Iglas (see IglAs). The 
changes that have taken place in the area of the parganah during the currency 
of the last settlement render any comparison of its fiscal returns difficult with- 
out going into a detail which appears to be unnecessary. The existing settle- 
ment was made by Mr. A. B. Patterson. The total area was then found to be 
79,771 acres, of which 5,805 acres were barren and 402 acres were held free of 
revenue. The statistics of the assessable area are as follows : — 


Culturable, 

Cultivated. 

1 


New fal- 
low, 

Old waste. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres. 

779 

Acres. 

3,673 

Acres. 

75 

Acres. 

4,727 


Acres. 

18,203 

Acres. 

68,837 

Acres. 

73,564 


From the above it will be seen that the proportion of culturable land to the 
total area is 92 per cent., of cultivation to the culturable area is 94 per cent, 
and of irrigated to cultivated area is 73 per cent. Only six per cent, of the 
total culturable area is available for the extension of cultivation. Cultivation has 
increased by 5‘6 per cent, since last settlement, and irrigation by 28 per cent. 
The new assessment amounts to Es. 1,65,584, and the cesses to Rs. 16,558, 
During the currency of the past settlement, 18 whole villages and 82 parts of 
villages, comprising 38,960 acres, changed hands, or more than one-half the total 
area, and of this 28,394 acres were permanently transferred from tbe industrious 
Jats ; and besides these, 10,492 acres were farmed for arrears of revenue. At 
first iand in this parganah fetched only 2 ’5 years’ purchase of the land-revenue; 
but by the close of the settlement in 1868 the value of land had increased by 
ninety per cent., and this enhancement has fallen into the hands of the land 
speculators who bought up the land during the earlier years, when the pressure 
of the assessment was most felt. On the whole the parganah is one of the most 
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fertile and the most flourishing in the district. Cultivation and irrigation have 
nearly reached their maximum, and the recent arrangements have left a suffici- 
ent margin to the cultivators, from which they can easily keep out of fresh debts 
and meet those already in existence. One should not hear of excessive transfers 
again in this parganah. The following table shows the mode of transfer, area 
transferred, average price per acre, and average number of years’ purchase of 
the land-revenue in each decade of the expired settlement. The average price 
per acre from all sources was Bs. 8-9-1, and the average years’ purchase was 
312 




1839-1848. 



1849-1868. 



1859-1868. 


Mode of transfer. 

OS 

02 

IH 

Average price per 
acre. 

Years’ purchase. 

flS 

02 

2-1 

< 

Average price per 
acre. 

Years’ purchase. 

i 

< 

Average price per 
acre. 

Years’ purchase. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. p. 


Private sale ... 

3,631 

3 14 8 

1 i 

6,112 

6 3 1 

2A 

8,322 

8 

0 9 

S| 

Mortgage ... 

2,881 

4 9 1 

WV 

8,279 

9 6 6 


6,946 

12 11 9| 

1 

6| 

Auction by 
Courts. 

7,381 

7 11 7 

« f 

6,600 

12 10 6 


6,931 

10 

9 11 


Sale for arrears 
of revenue. 

1,638 

1 14 6 

1 

138 

2 8 11 

u 

396 

3 

2 5 


Total ... 

1 

I5,6S1| 

6 10 4 

2 i 

16,029 

9 2 1 

3A 

22,094 

11 3 3 

4t 


In Hasangarh tenants cultivate 44,972 acres, or 63'7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area. Of this, 9,082 acres, or 21’2 per cent., are held by tenants with 
a right of occupancy, whose average holding is acres. Tenants-at-will culti- 
vate holdings averaging 9'6 acres each. The latter pay an average rental of 
Es. 4-3-8 per acre, whilst the former pay Es. 3-14-6 per acre, the average for 
all tenants being Rs. 4-2-7 per acre. Though Hasangarh is inferior in its soil 
to the neighbouring parganah of Gorai, the average rent-rate is higher, which is 
partly attributable to the greater influx of new landholders into Hasangarh, and 
an effort on their part to raise the general rate. In Hasangarh only 13 villages, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 10,775, belong to proprietors who own more than one 
village; 12, paying Rs. 12,385, belong to less than six sharers; and the reiliain-* 
der, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,35,307, belong to cultivating communities. In 
these property is generally much subdivided. In 1838 Es. 10,117 were remit- 
ted on account of the famine of 1837, and Bs. 9,602 were remitted in 1862 on 
account of the famine of 1860-61. .From the statistics of 97 villages in the whole 
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tahsfl, the folloiving facts in regard to the groM'th of tenant-rights during the 
currency of the past settlement are gathered : — 


Year, 

Hereditary tenants. 

j Tenants^at will. 

Total. 

Holdings. 

Area. 

« 

P 

Ol 

Holdings. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Holdings. 

Area. 

1 

Bent. 




Kb. 

1 



Bb. 

i 


Rs. 

18‘8 

150 

3,013 

10,699 

2.641 

26,2lO 

1 95,462 

2,791 

29,223 

1,06,16* 

186S 

1,179 

9,869 

S4,14.S 

3,871 

87,7*1 

1,61,362 

5,fi6J 

47,610 

1,95,505 


These hereditary tenants in 1838 paid Rs. 3-8-9 per acre ; they now pay 
Es. 3-7-4, showing a decrease of 2‘5 per cent : the tenants-at-will then paid 
Rs. 3-10-3 per acre ; they now pay Rs. 4-4-4 per acre, showing an increase of 
17’3 per cent. The general rise in rents amounts to 13 per cent. The assumed 
average rental per acre at assessment was Rs. 5-10-11 for irrigated land in the 
tahsil and Es. 2-2-4 for dry land, or a cultivation rate of Rs. 4-13-5. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Hasangarh contained 107 
inhabited villages, of which 27 had less than 200 inha- 

Populatiou. bitants ; 36 had between 200 and 500 ; 28 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were 

The settlement records show 113 villages, distributed amongst 117 mahals 
or estates in 1874. The average area of each village is 705 acres. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 66,838 souls (30,378 females), giving 
535 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 63,288 
Hindus, of whom 28,687 were females ; 3,550 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 1,691 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 10,653 Brahmans, of whom 4,886 
were females ; 206 Rajputs, including 89 females ; 3,124 Baniyas (1,436 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 49,305 souls, of whom 
22,276 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
j)arganah are the Saraswat (879) and Gaur (346). The Rajputs are chiefly 
members of the Janghdra (148), Chauhan and Jadon clans, and the Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (905), D4sa (484), Chausaini, Mahesri, and Barahsaini 
(1,194) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 
one thousand members each Jat (20,552), Barhai, Hajjam, Kahar, Bairdgi, 
Koli (3,246), Cliamar (9,345), Khatik, Khakrob, and Garariya. The following 
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castes liave less than one thousand and more than one hundred incmhers 
each : — Sonar, BJiat, Kalal, Kachhi, Jogi, Darzi, Dhobi, Kumhar, Orh, 
Kajath, Dhuna, and Teli. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (135)and Pathdns 
(151) ; the remainder are unspecified. The old parganah comprised 50 villages 
of Thdkurel Jats and four villages of Brahmans, known as the “ Chauwan (54) 
gaon' hut the Jats have lost a good portion of theirproperty owing to the severity 
of the last assessment, and have I>ecn replaced by Baniyas and land speculators, 

Tlie occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 305 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,090 in domestic ser\dce, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,671 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods : 10,596 in agricultural operations ; 3,540 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,935 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 750 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,255 as landholders, 27,748 as 
cultivators, and 37,835 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,495 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
36,460 souls. Hasangarh, at the past settlement, comprised 54 villages, with 
an area of 51,951 acres and paying a revenue of Rs. 1,05,315. Since then 43 
villages have been added to it from Hathras, 6 from Mursan, 5 from Koil, 
and 1 from Khair ; in all 55 villages, with an area of 26,941 acres and a land 
revenue amounting to Rs. 53,127. 

HATHrsA Bhagwa'ntpur, a town in parganah Hathras of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 3 miles from Hathras and 24 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there 
wei’e 1,654 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,336. There is a police-station 
here. 

Ha'thras, or Hathras Kh4s as it is sometiiiies called^ is a town in the par- 
ganah of the same name in the Aligarh district, situated in lat.. 27°-35'-31," 
and long. 78°-6'-9'^, distant from Aligarh 21 miles, 29 miles from Agra, 
and 24 miles from Kdsganj in Eta. 

In 1847 Hathras had 22,903 inhabitants, in 1853 the population numj)ered' 
20,504, and in 1865 there were 23,722 inhabitants. 
The site has an area of 256 square acres, giving 92 
souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 23,589 inhabit- 
ants, ef whom 21,121 were Hindus (9,795 females) and 2,468 were Musalmdns 
(1,076 females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban 
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classes, the returns show 30 landholders, 624 cultivators, and 22,935 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 2,897, of which 332 were occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of houses during the same year was 5,057, of which 2,610 were built with 
skilled labour, and of these 149 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,447 
mud huts in the town 338 were owned by the same religionists. Taking the 
male adult population, 8,296 souls (not less than 15 years of age), we find 
the following occupations pursued by more than fifty males : — Attorneys, 
56 ; barbers, 177 ; beggars, 186 ; brokers, 232 ; cart-drivers, 245 ; confec- 
tioners, 238 ; cotton-cleaners, 147 ; flower-sellers, 142 ; goldsmiths, 98 ; 
grain-dealers, 56 ; grain-parchers, 118 ; greengrocers, 190 ; labourers, 973 ; 
merchants, 147 ; milk-sellers, 56 ; money-lenders, 95 ; painters, 166 ; pandits, 
201 ; porters, 62 ; potters, 210 ; purohits, 99 ; servants, 1,971 ; shop- 
keepers, 1,009 ; sweepers, 99 ; tailors, 217 ; water-carriers, 137 ; weavers, 
124 ; andweighmen, 72. The town is essentially a great centre of commerce, 
and most of the merchants belong to the Baniya class. The Barahsaini and 
Agarwals (here of the Chiiruwala gotra) are the leading subdivisions. The 
Musalman portion of the population is insignificant, both in number and 
influence. 

The general plan of the town is compact and the houses stand close, 

_ . together. A broad metalled road skirts the entire 

Town site. . i ■ i, i , 

city where the walls once .stood. One wide way 

passe# through the centre from east to west, and two good roads pass 
from north to south dividing the town into six principal divisions known 
as the Nayaganj, Puranaganj, the Andj (grain), Rui (cotton), Nimak (salt), 
Loha (iron), and Gurhai (sugar) mandis or markets ; Panserihatta or 
druggists’ quarter ; Bazaza (cloth-merchants), Halwai (confectioners), and 
Bisdti (pedlars) muhallas or wards, and the Chauk Daulat Rdm, where two 
roads cross. The names of these divisions show the thoroughly commercial 
character of the town. There are more brick-built and stone-fronted houses 
than mud huts, and this gives the town an appearance of solidity and prosperity 
which it also really possesses. The fostering care of successive Collectors is 
shown thronghont. The streets and lanes are level, well-drained, and metalled. 
In 1824 Mr. W. J. Harding established Hardingganj, and in 1821 he inaugu- 
rated the existing drainage scheme, widened the streets, and repaired the wells. 
Mr. S. F. lyier, in 1851-52, improved the town and the markets. The outskirts 
to the north along the circular road are being built over, and on the west the 
same improvement is going on. To the east of the town are the remains of 
Daya Bern’s fort, consisting of a broken mound of earth-work and four comer 
bastions of great size, surrounded by a ditch fully forty yards wide on the town 
side. An old temple in the fort still bears traces of the furious cannonade which 
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was thouglit necessary for the reduction of the place in 1817. The buildings 
which were left uudestroyed are now used as a tahsili. On the north-western 
outskirt a large and unsightly excavation is being gradually con-rerted into a square 
tank with masonry steps, and on one side stands the municipal hall, and to the 
aouth a school-house with a clock tower, containing a chiming clock, has been 
built. Besides an ugly ttanple which was commenced as a dwelling-place there 
is no striking edifice in the town, which throughout shows nothing but devo- 
tion to the acquisition of money. The Hindus feel the -want of water for 
bathing purposes and it is intended to supply the new tank wdth water 
from the canal, which runs at a distance of some ten miles off. A dispensary 
Was built in 1868, and a post-office was finished in 1871. There is a munsif 
of the first class resident here, who has civil jnrisdiction over the fiihsil. 
The only point requiring future attention is the unfinished state of the old 
excavation forming the city ditch to the w-est and south of the site. This 
has, of late years, come to be a receptacle for stagnant water and impurities, 
and could easily be filled up from the excess of earth on the fort mound. 
The water supply is not good. As a rule, the water of the old wells is 
brackish, but the water of the Naya bazar and the outskirts tastes well. The 
water in the wells stands at about 40 to 45 feet from the surface. The Banjaras 
•are said to have built, in early times, a stone cenotaph and a well in HAlhras. 
Hathras lies on the route from Agra to Aligarh,— 8| miles from Sadabad 

„ . station towards Agra, and the same distance from 

Corammucatioas. o • • i f 

ba.«m, the sfiition betw'een it and Aligarh. The road 

all through is metalled and bridged. Between Sadabad and Hathra.s, five ndlas 
are crossed. The country is open and well cultivated. The road passes BisAna 
at 2^ miles, Chandpa at 5 miles, and MitAi at 7^ miles. Ou to SAsni the road 
passes HAthras at f mile from the encamping-ground, which lies to the south of 
B»e town ; road to Muttra (distant two marches, or 22 miles) at 1 f ; Eohari at 
4J, and Barsa at 7 miles. To Budaou the road (metalled and bridged) passes 
by Salimpur (^. v.). It is intended to construct both a broad gauge railway 
between the town a.nd the HAthras Station of the Bast Indian Railway, now 5^ 
miles distant from it. 

The Municipal Act has been in force in HAthras since 1865, and the afiairs 
Manidpality. town are now administered by a committee of 

nine members, of whom three hold office ex-officio and six 
we elected by the tax-payers. The limits of the municiiXiIity hayfe been capefntty 
deiimrcbted by means of stone pillars, and there arc seven octroi stations and five 
police-stations, all built of brick and kunkur. The conservancy of the town is 
Mly provided for by the entertainment of a large staff of sweepers and by the 
^Wtractiem 0f Bianereus latrines. The Municipal Committee have C(fm|deted 
nearly all Uw important works which are likely to be required for some tfoie. 
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The octroi in 1873-74: fell at He. 1-1-4 per head of the population. The follow- 


ing statement shows the income and expenditure for three years : — 


Receipts. 

P- 

GO 

CO 

04 

CO 

rt 

00 

Expenditure. 


1871-72. 

1879-73. 

«0 

00 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance ••• 

6,553 

12,380 


Collections 


5,194 

4,716 

3,911 

Class I. — Food and 

31,419 



Head-office 


466 

535 

494 

drink. 




a. Original works 


13,481 

21,162 

17,661 

„ 11.— Animals for 

114 

88 

15 

b. Supervision 


776 

424 

578 

slaughter. 




c. Repairs 


5,185 

4,019 

• •• 

„ III.- Fuel, &c. ... 

9,461 

1,914 

1,269 

Purchase of land 



714 

1,610 

„ rV. — Building ma- 

1,915 

4.582 

1,367 

Compensation 

• • • 

30 


5,560 

terials. 




Police 

*•$ 

5,703 

5,738 

5,699 

.. V. — Drugs, spices, 

5,994 

4,49; 


Education 


3,509 

3,345 

3,485 

„ VI. -Tobacco ... 

■JUlii 

4,6s3 


Charitable grants 


500 

490 

633 

„ VII.— Textile fabrics 


10,119 

4,993 

Conservancy 


2,267 

2,2.‘)9 

2,972 

Metals 

... 

1,996 


Road-watei ing 


167 

S27 

226 







4713 

2.?29 

4690 

Total octroi 


78,758 

43,311 

Gardens 


8 

' 37 

562 





Extraordinary 


360 

360 

7,161 

Rents ... 

659 

367 

957 

Miscellaneous 


481 

27,794 

8,753 

Fines 

431 

ai6 

18 






Pounds 

• •• 

199 

198 






Extraordinary 

925 

7,401 

23,656 






Miscellaneous ... 

1,642 

675 

1,167 






Total ... 

62,218 

1,00,095 

95,367 

Total 

... 

39,840 

74,019 

60,794 


Tlie following statement gives the net imports for the last two years after 
deducting the goods in transit on which refunds were given, and also the sup- 


posed consumption per head of the population : — 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


Articles. 

Net quantity 
imported in 
1872-78. 

Net value im- 
ported in 
1872-73. 

Aver, age con- 
sumption or 
expenditure. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

Grain of sorts ••• 

267,663 

6,35,324 

8 117 

niii 

14,591 

KqI i ^ 

U i8 1 

Bice ••• 

69,200 

HQ 1 u 

1 33 5 

Vegetables 

18,5&7 

Iv 1 T 

... 

Country fruits ... 
^Bodder 

1,139 

21,523 

H ^1 


Foreign and dried 

1,082 

a £ 

... 

fruits. 


2,467 


Betot and pdn 

8,' 67 bundles 

0 24 10 

Sugar refined, ... 

19,915 

2,38,980 

Do, coarse 

147,591 

5,89,360 

4 22 12 

Animals for slaugh- 

1,657 in number. 

1,997 

... 



68,771 


Oil 

6,877 

0 8 B 


Net quantity 
imported in 
1873-74. 

Not value im- 
ported in 
1873-74. 

Average con- 
sumption or 
expenditure. 

MJs. 

Rs. 

M. s. c. 

339,365 

7,30^052 

10 20 4 

8,775 

2,08,728 

0 10 13 

64625 

2,00,024 

1 36 6 

4362 

4^198 

2,813 

1,923 

"i F,xeBipt«l 
> from 4th 

J June, 1873. 


3!3 


5^069 

5,14,360 

1 26 114 

206.685 

6,t 6,719 

6 15 15| 

*16 i 

... 

5,214 

37,654 

0 6 7 
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1872 

-73. 


} 

1873-74. 


Articles, 

Net quantity 
imported in 
1872-73. 

o 

% r«- 

O 06 

Average con- 
sumption or 
expenditure. 

Net quantity 
imported in 
1873-74. 

Net value im- 
ported in 

1873-74. 

Average con- 
sumption or 
expenditure. 


Mds. 

Bs. 

M. B. f. 

Mds. 

Us. 

M. s. c. 

Oil-seeds ... 

32,943 

£8,667 

1 0 13 

38,358 

93,107 

1 7 8 

SodaandjOa ... 

1,294 


0 19 


Fuel 

117,261 

15,527 


12,850 

3,644 

y from 4th 

Soap and reh 

245 

351 

0 0 5 

66 

9 

}june, 1873. 
Rs. a. p. 

Building materials, 
Iron for building ... 

71,081 

7,1»4 

46,4551 
57 624 1 

0 0 14 

22,808 

16,208 

0 8 0 

Drugs, gums, spices, 
&c. 

60,082 


1 21 3 

... 

... 

Exempted. 
M. s. c. 

Tobacco 

7,899 

22,848 

0 9 8 
Es. a. p, 
14 0 2 

7 4 6 

12,637 

93,387 

0 IS loi 
Bs. a. p. 

Cloth 

Metals 

Bambus, &c., ... 

28,919 

66,312 ill number, 

14,21,686 

2,35.230 

21,711 

391,2711 

number 

16,75,447 

51 13 11 
Exempted. 


There are no manufactures deserving notice, the importance of the town 
Trade entirely depending on its trade, which is immense. Even 

after exempting drugs, spices, vegetables, gums, metals 
and other similar articles from taxation, and lowering the tax on other goods, the 
incidence is still abnormally high. The refunds on exports in 1872-73 amounted 
to Rs. 26,846, and in 1873-74 to Es. 8,343. ITie duty on grain has now been 
reduced to an all-round rate of three pie per maund, whilst sugai* has been en- 
tirely exempted, for any tax, however small, seems to turn into a mere transit 
due owing to the great importance of the trade. The exports of coarse sugar 
in 1872-73 amounted to 87,000 maunds, and in the following year to 84,000, 
whilst the exports of refined sugar would appear almost to have been to the 
same amount. Grain of all sorts, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar and ghi are the staple 
exports, and the imports consist of iron for building purposes, metal vessels of 
all kinds, cloths both European and native, drugs and spices of all kinds, ped- 
lar’s wares, and in fact every article of local consumption in these provinces 
'which are distributed from Hdthras, as the great centre of the supply trade, to 
all the marts throughout the upper Dudb, Rohilkhand, and the neighbouring 
districts of the Panjdb. Even with the reduced schedule of duty the income 
will still be quite sufficient for all ordinary expenditure, whilst the check to 
frade caused by imposts which are vexations where unnecessary has been prac- 
ticalfy removed. The opening of the new line of rail to Muttra, in which the 
municipality has invested a considerable portion of its sprplus funds, and the 
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broad guage line connecting the business portion of the town with the East 
Indian Railway, must give a considerable impetus to the trade of this town, 
which, next to Cawnpore, is already the most important commercial centre in 
the l)uab. It is also proposed to carry on the light line of railway by K&sganj 
to Farukhabad. 

The history of H4thras is the history of the Jdt family of Hdthras which 
has already been given in the district notice. From 
History. 1803 to 1817 it was held by Daya Rdm. On the 

occasion of Holkar’s invasion, as well as at other times, Daya Bam acted 
with hostility towards the British, and at length his assumption of independence 
was found so mischievous and alarming, especially in the threatening state of 
affairs at the commencement of the Marhatta war in 1817, that it was found 
necessary to dislodge him. Daya Bdm was summoned to surrender his fort 
and allow it to be dismantled, but trusting in his defences, which were modelled 
on those of Aligarh, he refused compliance. The town was invested, and 
on the 23rd of February, 1817, the town-wall was breached and evacuated, 
and on the 1st of March fire was opened on the fort from forty-five mortars 
and three breaching batteries. At the close of the same day a magazine in 
the fort was exploded and caused such destmction of the garrison and build- 
ings that Daya Ram fled during the night, and HAthras and the neighbour- 
ing fort of MursAn were forthwith dismantled. HAthras remained tranqnil 
daring the mutiny of 1857 through the exertions of Chaube GhansAm DAs, 
a blind pensioned tahsildAr, who was afterwards murdered by the rebels at 
KAsganj. After the mutiny of the troops at Aligarh the Europeans fled to 
HAthras, and thence, about the 2nd of July, to Agra. It was one of the 
first pflaces recovered, and ovnng to the services of Gobind Singh, son of Daya 
BAm, who, for his conduct on this occasion and during the operations against 
the Koil rebels, was rewarded >vith the grant of several villages and the pro- 
prietary right to Koil itself. 

Ha:thbas, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by par- 

ganahs Koil and Akrabad ; on the u'est by parwanahs 
Boundaries. • tt t i hit , , ^ “ 

Gorai, Masangarh, and MursAn ; on the south by the 

llnttra District, and on the east by Akrabad and Sikandra Rao. According to 

the census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 218 square miles and 

67 acres, of which 180 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed 

-to Cbvemment revenue during the same year was 212 square miles, of which 

174 square miles were cultivated, 3 square miles were culturable, and 35 square 

miles were barren. This parganah lies near the watershed of the Duab, and 

may be described as one wide level plain of loam, with no elevations, and not 

more depressions than are required by the natural drainage of the country. 

With the exception of a few villages towards MursAn and Gorai, there is little 
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sandy soil, and no tract of sand as in other j^arganahs. Here and there are a 
few fields of gently rising gi-ound, and in a few villages a light soil may 
prevail, but as a rule tlie whole is composed of rich, easily workable loam. 
The Sengar flows Ihrongh the eastern portion of the parganah, and is used as a 
canal escape and as a distributary. A censideiable area is irrigated in this 
manner along its banks. There are no other streams in the parganah, and no 


Fiscal history. 


jhils larger than ponds. 

The previous historj^ of the parganah has been given under that of the Jat 
talukadars in the notice of the district, and in compar- 
ing it with the present .settlement statistics note fhould 
be taken of the charges in area that have taken plate i ctween 1889 and 1868, 
and which are mcnliontd hereafter. The r.et gain to the parganah emounts to 
13 villages, but the actual area gained is not ascertainable. The parganah as 
settled by Mr Thornton in ]8i 8 contained 206 j;iircnt villages and 107 ham- 
lets, including talukas Mcndii, Kara.s, Karil, Bhahzadjmr, Gnbrfiri, Samardbari, 
and Barha. Mr. Thornton followed the same principles that he had adopted 
in Mors^n, that w'hatever may have been the standing of the talukadar, pro- 
vided it was eviflent that, from the first, he was a species of Government officer, 
and that no private transfer of the rights of the original proprietors had taken 
place in his favour, the descendantsof the old proprietors had the first and most 
undoubted claim to be admiited to engagements on fair and equitable tenns. 
To them also rightly belonged the title of zaiuindar as then understood, “ but, 
perhaps, it was more suitable to allow them the equivalent designation of bis- 
wadar as long as the desire of providing for the talukadar or other causes inter- 
fered with their admission to the same terms as the village zamindars in other 
places.” In nearly all these propositions Mr. Thornton carried the people with 
him, and even the talukadars themselves. He low'ered the Government demand 
by ten per cent, all round. In all cases 20 per cent, was deducted from the net 
assets as shown in the rental and left with the biswad 6rs, and where the talukadars 
were recorded as zami'oddrs 30 per cent, was allowed to them. ^ In biswadari 
villages the talukadars’ allowance or malikdna was fixed at 18 per cent, on the 
rmital, giving a total reduction of 38 percent, on the rental assets. Mr. Thornton 
settled all the disputes that he found to exist, and made arrangements as far at 
he coidd for clearing off the old liabilities of the landholders. His action in 
thesa matters is so different from that adopted at the present day that it tle- 
ierree careM study and notice. TJie village commonities had been so sliatt^red* 
and mjoced that in many cases he had to reconstruct them from the foundation. 
Before allowing that redaction of the iaud> revenue winch he found necessary 
fw the welfare of the village proprietary body, he examined into their liabilities,, 
»iAianaged tmos with the money-lenders, by which the nsnfruct of a certain 

1 See Set. Hep , I , *81, «DctB#. Rep., II., N. S , 49. 
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term of years was held sufficient to clear off the whole mortgage. As far as he 
could he “ rescued the village zamindars from their former hopeless state, and 
gave them the power by future prudence and industry of recovering from all 
their embarassmeuts.” In furtherance of this object he procured from Go\ern- 
meut a com])ensation to the talukadars of Llendu atid Shahzadpur in exchange 
for a foimal release by them of all debts due from the biswadiirs in their 
talukas. The talukadars themselves were not forgotten in this scheme of relief. 
The entire debts due by them, and imteed the whole balance due from the 
parganah, was remitted as irrecoverable, and thus Hathras started afresh into 
life. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts to place matters in Hathras on a more 
satisfactory footing, the success obtained has been very small. Certainly 
great difficulties had to be encountered. The former settlements were framed 
ou the e.xcessive assessments which had been levied by the talukadars, but 
the farming system adopted by these men had already led to the total disrup- 
tion of all ties connected with the village community. Many of the old 
proprietary body were often obliged to bid higher than the actual outturn to 
secure possession of their ancestral lauds and prevent the intrusion of a 
stranger; hence the abnormally high rates of the old settlements. Mr. 
Thornton reduced these assessments by ten per cent., and had to explain bis 
reasons for this reduction by showing that even then the village zamindars 
paid Rs. 3-3-6 per cultivated acre. Still these reductions were not enough. 
It was found necessary in 1851-53 to allow remissions amounting to Rs. 18,420, 
and in 1855 again Rs. 22,693 were remitted. The greater part of tl.e changes 
affecting the area took place in 1840, when taluka basni was received from 
Mursan, and certain villages from Jalali and Akrabad, all assessed at 75 jn-r 
cent, of the assets. The indebtedness of the landholders is said by Mr. Wright 
to have amounted to not less than twelve lakhs of rupees (in 1839), of 
which nine were commercial debts due to the great indigo factories of Mendu, 
H&thras, Sasni, and Joar, and three were for arrears of land-revenue. He 
writes : — “ The wells have gone to decaj", and the utter hopelessness of the 
people of escaping ffom their creditors has caused general neglect as to their 
restoration, and thus the chief means of paying the revenue has failed. The 
present demand is not excessive, and any difficulties in the way of collect- 
ing it must be attributed to other causes than a heavy rate of assessment.” 
-BiuL seasons had something to say to this state of affairs as well as of the 
assessm^t. 

Taking the results of the assessment during its entire term as shown by 
Trsnsfet* between 1839 transfers by revenue process of rights and interests in 
ana 1868 . jjjjjjj jjj parganah, the figures are as follows on a 

total area amounting to 136,168 acres and assessed at Rs. 3,08,344. 
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Farmtd. 

.. 

Sold by auction. 

Total. 

Area in 
acres. 

Tercentage on 
total. 

Bevenne. 

s 

o 

o 

to 

ei 

“■3 
S o 

<u 

Ph 

« 

U 

■< 

o 

(U 

bo 

03 

4 

o *3 

S o 

o> 

Revenue. 

a 

o 

to 

eS 

** 

a rt 

ss 

Area. 

0 

O 

a 

to 

03 

w • 

§ s 

Revenue. 

Percentage on 
total. 

13,052 

fl-5 

B9. 

£8,708 

9-3 

12,19) 

8*9 

Rs. 

34,934 

10-5 

25,243 

18-5 

Rs. 

63,643 

20'6 


18'6 per cent, of these transfers occurred during the 6rst ten years of 
Mr. Thornton’s settlement, 1‘59 per cent, during the second ten years, and only 
0‘34 per cent, between 1859 and 1868. But the voluntary sales and transfers 
by order of the Civil Courts show a total revolution in the proprietary bodj'', for 
which it is difficult to find a parallel in these provinces. The statistics are as 
follows : — 




Area. 

I..and-re venue. 

Percentajc of ^ 

Percentage of 





area. 

land-revenue. 



Acres, 

Bs. 



Sold privately 


54,858 

1,27,139 

40 27 

4122 

Mortgaged 

««• 

62,270 

1,19,909 

39 38 

38 88 

Aaetion ... 

... 

49,666 

1,13,951 

36-47 

36 95 

Total 

... 

166,794 

360,999 

11512 

1 

117 05 

1 


Nearly 60 per cent, of this changed hands during the first ten years, 31*3 
per cent, during the second ten years, and 29’7 per cent, during the last decade. 
In the whole parganah an area exceeding the total area by 15 per cent, changed 
bands by voluntary or forced sale in addition to the 20’6 per cent, transferred by 
revenue processes. So severe was the assessment that between 1839 and 1852 
land fetched only one and a half times the Government demand, and the percent- 
age of transfers to area show that the purchasers only held the land for a 
i^rt time, and gladly allowed new speculators to come^n. This was especi- 
ally the case during the first decade, when nearly 79 per cent, of the entire 
transfers took place. In H&thras 13,874 acres, or lO’l per cent, of the total area, 
has been temporarily transferred from the original proprietors by mortgage, and 
1,506 acres, or 1‘1 per cent., by farm. The permanent alienations from the old'* 
fweprietary body amount to 76,548 acres, or 56* 2 per cent, of the entire area, 
leaving only 44,220 acres, or 32 2 per cent, of the total area, in the hands of 
t&ose whose families possessed it in 1838. Bajputs, Jats, Brahmans, and 
have been the principal losers, and the money-lentlers of H4thras, Sksni, 
andiKtnl have stepped into their places. It would appear that the Imnevolent 
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intentions of Mr. Thornton were frustrated by their very character. His arrange- 
ments gave a heritable and transferable value to the land which it never had 
before. The progress of the settlement and its duration combined with the 
increase of population, the rise in prices and the introduction of the canal, enhanced 
this value. Old debts, especially those due to the indigo factories, and which 
were before the settlement not worth one anna in the rupee, were eagerly bought 
up and enforced against the land. Taking the Rajputs alone, they have lost 
50,6G0 acres out of 60,537 acres held by them at the commencement of the last 
settlement. The Porach clan, once lords of Mendn, Hathras, and Daryapur, 
now have only 1,346 acres. Bhats have saved only one out of 25 villages held 
by them in 1838. Bangars have disappeared altogether, and Gablots only re- 
tain 1,542 out of 11,726 acres. The Jdts, amongst whom must be reckoned Raja 
Tikam Singh, have retained only 61 per cent, of their old possessions. Kirars, 
though very industrious, have not preserved one-half of their lands, and Brah- 
mans have lost 65 per cent, of their old shares. Out of 242 villages 218 were 
held bj' these four castes. 

The following statement will show more clearly the individual loss to each 
caste; the column for mortgage includes 1,115 acres belonging to Thakurs 
which were confiscated for rebellion and 1,526 acres farmed for arrears of 
revenue ; — 


Csstc. 

00 

93 

<K) 

a 

OQ 

•S £ 

- 

b 

< 

Lost between 1838 
and 1868 by 

*c 

*5 

a 

Caste. 

00 

i 93 

1 » 

1 .s 

1 2 

1 ^ 

sx 

cf 

< 

! Lost 
and 

between 1838 
1868 by 

tib 

a 

’5 

1 

V 

OS 


Mortgage. 

Total. 

1 o 

1 

V 

00 

K 

00 

» 

0 

3 

Orh ... 

SG9 

269 

... 

269 


Kayath ... 

1,976 



319 

82 

401 

1,576 

European, 

744 

744 

! 

741 

1 

Kirar 

10,437 

5,108 

1,004 

1 

6,112 

4,32$ 

Ahir ...I 

664 

644 


644^ ... 

Khatik ... 

260 

260 

1 

i "* 

1 260 



20,976 


2,763 

13,781 

7,195 

Lodba ... 

261 

149 

16 

1 165 

98 

Thikur... 

60,537 

89,839 

ik,82I 

60 , 66 oj 

9,877 

Mevriti ... 

258 

^ I 5 J 

53 

1 204 

54 

Jit 

32,128 

11,365 


12,474119,6641 

Na u-m n s- 

3,857 

i j 

3,0S6l 

195 

3,281 

676 





1 


Um. 






Baniya ... 

1,462 

952 

396 

1.348, 

106 


1 

1 1 




Chamir,.. 

868 

«23 

1 46 

1 

1 868 

... 

Mnsalmin, 

1,481 

686 

1 

717 

784 







Total 

136,168 

75,433 

^ 16,516 

1 

91,948 

44,220 


The new settlement was made in 1872 by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics 
of area then collected show that the total area amounted to 139,345 acres, of 
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which 19,583 acres were returned as barren and 5,781 [acres were held free of 
rerenne. The distribution of the assessable area was as follows ; — 


CaUurable. 

CuUiva itd. 

Grand Total. 

» 1 

•2 

; 1 

Q 

A 

5 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Acres. 

970 

Acres. 

4.779 

Acres. 

616 

Acres. 

6,264 

Acre®. 

100,161 

Acres. 

7,556 

Acres, I 
107,717 

Acres. 

i,i3,»ai 


The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 82 per cent., and of 
cultivation to the culturable area is 95 per cent., whilst irrigation reaches the 
enormous proportion of 93 per cent, of the cultivated area. The area available 
for the increase of cultivation in this parganah, even including grove-land, is 
only five per cent., so that here, if in any parganah in these provinces, all the 
conditions precedent to the grant of a permanent settlement exist. Cultivation 
has increased by 3*36 per cent., and irrigation by 15 '9 per cent., since last settle- 
ment. The new assessment of the land-revenue amounts to Es. 3,1 1,635-4-0 and 
the cesses to Es. 31,163-8-0. Hdthras has but 2‘5 per cent, of unirrigated sand, 
and very little of the irrigated area is sandy. The old revenue of the parganah 
as it now stands was Bs. 2,96,542, which rose to Es. 3,02,226 when the present 
assessment commenced, whilst the new land-revenue shows an increase of three 
per cent, on the expiring land-revenue of the past settlement. Of the 265 
mahals or estates in the parganah in 1872, two were held free of revenue, 132 
were held on a zamindari tenure, 6 were pattidari, and 125 were bhayach6ra ; 
d8‘l per cent, of the revenue is paid by owners holding more than one village, 
32 6 per cent, by villages where there are not more than six co-sharers, and 
49‘3 per cent, by villages in which the sharers are numerous. The rahi crops 
cover 47 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them wheat occu- 
pies 18 per cent., barley 12 per cent, and hejar 7 per cent. Amongst the 
kharif crops, cotton occupies 15-5 per cent, of the total cultivation, joar 21-5 
- per cent., baya 6 per cent., and indigo 4 per cent. 1,134 holdings are recorded 
as the seer of proprietors, 2,943 as held by hereditar^tenants, and 5,223 by 
tenmts-at-will, or 12-9 per cent., 31-3 per cent., and 55-7 per cent., of the total 
cultivated area respectively. The average area of each proprietary holding » 
12’5 acres. Tenants occupy 87 per cent, of the cultivated area, and with the 
exMption of the Baja the landowners are mostly absentees. The averag* rent 
^id by hereditary tenants is Es. 5-1-3 per acre, and by tenants-at-will 
Bs. 4-12-7, or together Bs. 4-14-8. In HAthras 14,258 cultivated acres are 
mt^ as seer of proprietors, 34,554 acres as held by hereditary tenants, and 
6|,580 acres as held by tenants-at-will. 
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A«cordiag to the census of 1872 parganah Hathras contained 241 inhabit- 
ted villages, of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 62 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and four had between 2,000. and 
3,000. He only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Bathras itself. 
The settlement records show that there were 244 villages in 1872, distributed 
amongst 257 mahals or estates. The average area of each village was 576 acres. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 150,834 souls (74,035 females), giving 
733 to the square mile. €lassi6ed according to religion, there were 145,687 
Hindus, of whom 67,521 were females, and 14,147 MusalmAns, amongst whom 
6,514 were females. Distributing the Hiud6 jiopulation amongst the four great 
classes, the census thows 27,531 Brahmans, of whtm 12,571 were females; 
,17,094 Rajputs, including 7,558 females ; 11,739 Baniyas (5,585 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 89,303 souls, of whom 41,787 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in Uiis parganah are the Gaar(l,344), 
Baraswat (905), Sanadh (3,439), and Kanaujiya. Rajputs are of the Gahlot 
(1,332), Chauhdu (573), Badgujar, Jadon (2,298), Janghara, Gaur, Pundir, 
Rathor, Panwar, Bh41, Sikharwdr, Gaharwdr, Jarauliya, Raikw5r, Khajdri, , 
Kirdr, and Surajbansi clans ; whilst Baniyas belong to the Agarw'41 (3,568), 
Chausaini, Dasa, Mahesri, Barahsaini (3,990), Khandelwdl, Gnrwal, Jaiswar, 
and Saraugi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more 
than one thoasand members Jat (5,880), Sondr, Barbai (3,957), Hajjam 
(3,707), Kalal (2,123), K&chhi (6,103), Darzi, Rab4r, Jogi, Dhobi, Holt 
(6,264), Cham^r (30,192), Khatik, Khakrob (3,601), Kumhsr, Garariya, 
Aheriya, Kdyath, and Dhfina. The following have between one hundred and 
one thousand members each Raj, Mali, Bhat, Goshain, Ah(r, Joshi, Bairdgi, 
Lohar, Banjara, Bharbhunja, Lodha, Mallah, Teli, Kanjar, and Chhipi. The 
Musalmans belong to the Shaikh (2,381), Sayyid (346), Mughal (78), and 
Pathan (1,218) subdivisions. The remainder of the Muhammadan population is 
entered without distinction. 

He occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult peculation (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 914 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 7,337 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-c^ers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 4,558 in commerce, in bny- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,045 in agricultural operations ; 8,895 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 11,983 persons returned 


as 
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which 19,583 acres were retarned as barren and 5,781 .’acres were held free of 
rcTenue. The distribution of the assessable area was as follows 


CaUurable. 

New fellow. 

5 

► 

o 

Sw 

o 

Total. 

Acres. 

970 

Acres. 

4,779 

Acres, 

&1& 

Acres. 

6,264 


Cultivated, 


ilcrea. 

100,161 


K 

o 


Acr^s. 

7,556 


Acrt». 

107,717 


1 

to 

O 


Acres. 

1,13,»8I 


cultivation to the culturable area is 95 per cent., whilst irrigation reaches the 
enormous proportion of 93 per cent, of the cultivated area. The area available 
for the increase of cultivation in this parganah, even including grove-land, is 
only five per cent., so that here, if in any parganah in these provinces, all the 
conditions precedent to the grant of a permanent settlement exist. Cultivation 
has increased by 3*36 per cent,, and irrigation by 15*9 per cent., since last settle- 
ment. The new assessment of the land-revenue amounts to Es. 3,1 1,635-4-0 and 
the cesses to Es. 31,163-8-0. H4tbras has but 2*5 per cent, of unirrigated sand, 
and very little of the irrigated area is sandy. The old revenue of the parganah 
as it now stands was Bs. 2,96,542, which rose to Es. 3,02,226 when the present 
assessment commenced, whilst the new land-revenue shows an increase of three 
per cent, on the expiring land-revenue of the past settlement. Of the 265 
mahdis or estates in the parganah in 1872, two were held free of revenue, 132 
were held on a zamindari tenure, 6 were pattidari, and 125 were bhayach4ra ; 
18*1 per cent, of the revenue is paid by owners holding more than ’one village, 
32 '6 per cent, by ^ullages where there are not more than six co-sharers, and 
49’3 per cent, by villages in which the sharers are numerous. The rabi crops 
cover 47 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them wheat occu- 
pies 18 per cent., barley 1 2 per cent , and lejar 7 per cent. Amongst the 
kbarif crops, cotton occupies 15'5 per cent, of the total cultivation, jodr 21'5 
per cent, hdjra 6 per cent., and indigo 4 per cent. 1,134 holdings are recorded 
as the seer of proprietors, 2,943 as held by hereditary tenants, and 5,223 by 
tenants-at-will, or 12’9 per cent, 31-3 per cent, and 55'7 per cent., of the total 
cnltivated area respectively. The average area of each proprietary holding is 
12’5 acres. Tenants occupy 87 per cent, of the cultivated area, and with the 
exception of the Baja the landowners are mostly absentees. The average rent 
pa^ by hereditary tenants is Bs. 5-1-3 per acre, and by tenants-at-will 
Bs. 4-12-7, or together Bs. 4-14-8. In Hdtbras 14,258 cultivated acres are 
entered as seer of proprietors, 34,554 acres as held by hereditary tenants, and 
61,580 acres as held by tenants-at-will. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Hathras contained 241 inhabit- 
ted villages, of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 62 had between 500 and 

1,000 j 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and four had between 2,000. and 
3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Hathras itself. 
The settlement records show that there were 244 villages in 1872, distributed 
amongst 257 mahals or estates. Theaverage area of each village was 576 acres. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 159,834 souls (74,035 females), giving 
733 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 145,687 
Hindds, of whom 67,521 were females, and 14,147 Mnsalmdns, amongst whom 
6,514 were females. Distributing the Hindfi jiopulation amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 27,531 Brahmans, of whom 12,571 were females; 
.17,094 Rajputs, including 7,558 females ; 11,739 Baniyas (5,585 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is incluclid in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 89,303 souls, of whom 41,787 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in tin’s parganah are the Gaor(l,344), 
Saraswat (905), Sanadh (3,439), and Kanaujiya. Rajputs are of the Gahlot 
(1,332), Chauhin (573), Badgiijar, Jadon (2,298), Janghara, Gaur, Pundir, 
Rathor, Panwdr, Bhdl, Sikharwdr, Gaharwdi’, Jarauliya, Eaikwdr, Kh^’dri, , 
Kir4r, and Surajbansi clans; whilst Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (3,568), 
Chausaini, Dasa, Mahesri, Barahsaini (3,990), Khandelwdl, Gurwal, Jaiswar, 
and Saraugi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more 
than one thonsand members : — Jat (5,880), Sondr, Barhai (3,957), Hajjam 
(3,707), Kalil ( 2 , 123 ), Kdchhi (6,103), Darzi, Kahdr, Jogi, Dhobi, Koli 
(6,264), Chamdr (30,192), Khatik, Kfaikrob (3,601), Kumhar, Gaiwiya, 
Aheriya, jffkyath, and Dhdna. The following have between one hundred and 
one thousand members each ; — Raj, Mali, Bhat, Goshain, Ahir, Joshi, BairAgi, 
Lobar, Banjara, Bbarbhdnja, Lodha, Mailab, Teli, Kanjar, and Chhipi. The 
Mnsalmans belong to the Shaikh (2,381), Sayyid (346), Mughal (78), and 
Pathan (1,218) subdivisions. The remainder of the Muhammadan population is 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at ihe 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 914 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 7,337 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 4,558 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,045 in agricultural operations ; 8,895 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 11,983 persons returned as 


Occupations. 
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labourers and 1,466 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,580 as landholders, 49,278 
as cultivators, and 1,06,976 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 4,112 
naales as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 86,799 
souls. Parganah Hdthras wa* formed out of parganahs f’adabad, Mahaban, 
Jalesar, and Koil during the last century, and varied in size up to 1838. It 
then contained 220 villages, with a cultivated area amounting to 93,104 acres 
and a land-revenue of Rs. 2,62,168. Between 1839 and 1868, 43 villages were 
transferred to Iglas, 17 to Mursan, 3 to the Muttra district, and 4 to gikandra 
Bao. During the same period 28 villages (taluka Sdsni) were received from 
JalMi, 44 (taluka Moheri3a) from Mursan, 4 frem the Muttra district, and 4 
from Akrabad, whilst one village (Daiiyapur) was divided into twelve villages, 

HAthras, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of 
Hathras and Mursan. The settlement records show a total area of 185,952 
acres, of which 9,317 acres are held free of revenue and 22,097 acres were 
barren. The assessable area comprised 154,638 acres, of which 146,632 
acres were cultivated (135,912 acres irrigated) and 7,916 acres were cnltur- 
able ; of the latter 554 acres were under groves. • The percentage of the 
culturable land to the total area is 83 per cent. ; of cultivation to the cul- 
turable area is 95 per cent., and of irrigation to cultivation is 93 per cent. The 
old land-revenue stood at Rs. 3,91,751, falling at Es. 2-11-5 on the cultivation, 
and the new as.sessment is Es. 4,18,525, fallieg at Bs. 2-13-8 per cultivated 
acre, and giving a rise of 6'8 per cent, over the initial demand of the old settle- 
ment and of 5 per cent, over its expiring demand.* The population in 1872 
numbered 207,330 souls (95,911 females), giving 715 souls to the square mile. 
Excluding the city of Hathras the densiiy is 633 souls to the square mile. 
There are 370 inhabited villages in the tahsil. The total number of villages is 
886, with an average area of 481 acres, or 0’751 square mile to each village. In 
1872 the villages were distributed amongst 408 mahals or estates, of which 11 
are held free of revenue, 208 are of the class known as zamindari, 6 are patti- 
d4ri, and 183 are bhdyachdra, so that, roughly speaking, one-half of the tahsil 
is pretty minutely subdivided amongst cidtivating village communities, and 
one-half is h4ld by large proprietors. The census statistics show 534 blind 
persons, 34 lepers, 47 deaf and dumb, 21 idiots, and 15 insane persons in the 
tahsil. 

The tahsil is remarkable for the high standard it has reached. Out of the" , 
total area 83 per cent, is culturable, and of this 95 per cent, is actually cultiva- 
ted, whilst irrigation reaches 93 per cent, of the pultivated area. The proportion 

' * Many changes have taken place ; thus Bs e,000 have been alienated to the Mnisin Kaja. . 
generations, and there been a large increase. ^ * 
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of culturable waste still remaining uncultivated, even including grove-land, 
is only five per cent., not enough for pasture and firewood. The consequence 
is that a yearly increasing portion of the cultivated area is being devoted to 
inferior fodder crops. Irrigation and cultivation have almost reached their 
inasinmin, population is dense, labour is abundant and in great demand, and 
great pains are bestowed on husbandry. 86 0t cent, of the cultivated area is 
watered from wells, in which the water is found at a depth averaging from 
26 to 28 feet from the surface. The crops follow the character of the cultiva- 
tion. In the year of remeasurement cotton covered 15 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, ^oaV 2 1 '5 per cent., wheat 17 per cent., and barley and iejar together 
20'5 per cent. In natural capabilities Hathras is unequalled in the district. 

Habduaganj or Hardewaganj, a town in j)arganah Koil of the Aligarh dis- 
trict, is distant six miles ea.st fron Aligarh. The population in 1848 was 5,1)42, 
in 1853 there were 8,292 inbabitants, and in 1865 there were 6,120. In 1872 
the population numbered 6,970 souls, of whom 6,353 were Hindus (3,127 
females) and 6 1 7 were Musalmans (275 females). The town site occupies 80 
square acres, giving 87 souls to the acre. All persons residing beyond the 
limits of the municipality ivere excluded from the census of 1872. The resi- 
dents are diiefly Baniyas engaged in trade, and who occupy the brick-built 
houses in the eastern quarter of the town. The town clusters around the ganj 
in a long and narrow strip to the east and west, and is connected with the 
Ramghat and Aligarh metalled road by four roads, also made and drained. The 
ganj is a fine open bazarway lined with fair shops built of brick, and widens 
out on the south into a large circular space. The ganj itself is fairly raised, 
but elsewhere the town site where not level is depressed, especially on the west. 
.During the’ rains the watar overflows the site both towards the east and the 
west, and flows southwards towards a great jhil about three miles oft towards 
the head-waters of the Sengar. The Kampur Station of the Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway, called in the traffic tables Harduaganj, is three miles nortli 
of the town, and hitherto the rail traffic passes by Aligarh. There is a police- 
station, a post-office, and a school, none of which deserve any {mrticnlar notice. 
Nearly all the town lands are irrigated by the canal, and since its introduc- 
tion the water in wells has risen from 25 feet to only 10 feet from the surface. 
Fevers are common. 

The municipality was established in 1865, and is now managed by a com- 

Mimlcipality mittee of nine members, of whom three are official, three 

* are elected by the tax-payers, and three are nominated 

by the Magistrate. The incidence of taxation in 1865 was 9 annas 9 pie per head 
of the population. It is the only town much affected by canal traffic. It lies 
just a mile from Barautha bridge, and is the nearest town of any size to the canaL' . 
Thp chief imports arc salt, timber, and bambus, and the chief exports are cotton- 
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and grain. In 1860-61 a large amount of grain was imported by the canal 
from Cawnpore. The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of the 
municipality for three years ; — 


Beceipts. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73 

Expenditure. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872- 

73. 


Rs. 

kF 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Opening balance 

665 

420 

14 

Collection 

826 

803 

757 

Clasa I — Food aud drink 

3,609 

3,073 

2,313 

Head otYlce 

63 

68 

10 

„ II. — Animals for 

70 

16 

28 

Original works, 

1,770 

alaughter. 


1 





„ HI.— Fuel, &c. 

SS9 

237 

131 

Repairs 

332 

1 ,8l4 

477 

„ IV.— B u 1 1 d i n g 

164 

215 

174 

Police ..i 

481 

524 

528 

materials. 





„ V. — Drugs, spices, 

194 

343 

99 

Education 

301 

340 

295 

&c. 






,, VI. — Tobacco ... 

97 

98 

141 

Charitable grants 

43 

16S 

241 

„ VII.- Textile fa- 

• •• 

99 

132 

Conserrancy ... 

487 

502 

498 

brics. 








„ VIII. Metals ... 


69 

159 

Lighting 

397 

S95 

390 

Total of octroi ... 

4, ’'22 

4, .49 

3,178 

Miscellaneous . 



96 

^Extraordinary 

Fines ••• 

Miscellaneous ••• 

Fonnds ••• 

117 

6 

8 

5 

42 

14 

5 

15 

48 

174 

Institutes 



60 

Total 

5,1.8 

4, <=29 

3,428 

Total 

4,698 

4,616 

3,353 


The following statement gives the value of the imports for two years ; 

Net imports. 


. Articles. 

Value, 1871-72. 


Quantity, 1872-73. 

Consumption per 
head, 1872-78. 

Articles. 

Value, 1871-72. 

Value, 1872-73. 

Consumption per 
head, 1872-73. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Md. s. c. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Md. s. c. 

Grain ... 

87,796 

69,710 

38,066 

7 12 9 





Sugar 

31,738 

51,782 

9,201 

1 Sl I 

Enel, 

1,795 

1,679 


Glu, ••• 

2,99^ 

11,639 

582 

0 4 8 

Building 

4,087 

7,800 

1 fill 

Vegetables, 

6,765 

9,994 

3,737 

• •• 

materials. 



fodder, ... 

1,886 

2,279 

4 995 

••• 

Spices, ... 

6,491 

6,341 

13 6 

Via, 

1,327 

293 

1,172 

••• 

Cloth, 

9»860 

18,908 

3 6 6 




bundles. 



Mds. 



Oil, 

6,710 

6,791 

687 

0 5 4 

Metals, ... 

6,925 

26,185 

4 IS S 

Oil-seeds,... 

• •S 

2,081 

979 

0 7 8 

Tobacco,,,, 

219 

'619 

0 3 IS 


f Bardnaganj is said to owe its origin to Hardewa or B61&r&na, the brotJier 


History Krishna, whose name is also connected with-Koff 

and with B^gh&t in the Bnlandshahr district. Tte 
Tidavas of Bdlar&m’s party were accompanied by an auxiliary force of Ahhm, 
'W&oac commander, Ghiman, excavated the tank in the present town of Hudna- 
gMi» >‘Ou the conquest of Dehli by the Mohammad^, a colony of r^ngio 
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Chaub&ns took up their quarters here and got possession of the neighbouring 
country. There is no building and no remains of any antiquity about the town, 
which was plundered during the mutiny by the villagers of the neighbourhood, 
and property estimated to be worth four lakhs of rupees was stolen or destroyed. 
In the last century Harduaganj was patronised by Nawab Sabit Kh&n, who 
improved the town very much and encouraged*the settlement of traders in it. 

Hubain, a town in parganah Sikandra of the Aligarh district, is distant 22 
miles from Aligarh and 8 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865 was 
2,588, and in 1872 there were 3,164 inhabitants. The Chankid4ri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force in Husain, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
nine men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number of the houses in 
the town in 1872-73 was 730, and of these 653 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Re. 1-8 1 per house and Re. 0-4-10 per head of the population per 
annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,011, including a balance of 
Rs. 28 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 829. Husain gave 
its name to a Porach taluka which has since been absorbed in parganah Sikandra ‘ 
Rao. 

IolAs or Agilas, a tahsili town in parganah and tahsil Iglas of the 
Aligarh district, is situated on the Muttra road, 18 miles from Aligarh and 8 
miles from Beswau. The population in 1865 was 1,310, and in 1872 there were 
1,491 inhabitants. It is the head-quarters of the tahsil, and possesses a police- 
station and post-office. Unconnected with the public offices, Iglis is of no im- 
portance whatever, and is a mere agricultural village. The Chankidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Iglas, and in 1873 supported a village police num- 
bering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1 62. The number of the 
houses in the town in 1872-73 was 289, and of these 240 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-1 per house and Re. 0-2-5 per head of the popula- 
tion per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 298, including a balance 
of Rs. 70 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 287. In 1857 the 
Jdts of the parganah attacked the tahsil of Iglas, which was protected by Burl- 
ton’s troopers and guns from Sasni. The Jats attempted to seize the guns, but 
a shower of rain put out their matches (palitas), and a charge of cavalry utterly 
overthrew and scattered them in all directions. 

IolAs, a tahsil in the Aligarh district, comprises parganahs Hasangarh 
and Qorai. According to the settlement records the total area in 1874 contained 
186,568 arares, of which 2,165 acres were held free of revenue and 9,825 acres 
Verebarren. The assessable area comprised 124,758 acres, of w hich 117 497 
acres were cultivated and 7,081 acres were culturable. Of the cultivated area 
89,522 acres were irrigated, and of the culturable area 122 acres were under 
groves. The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 91 per cent., of 
culUvation to the culturable area is 94 per cent., and of irrigation to cultivation 
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is 76 per cent. Six per cent, of the ciilturable area is untilled, and this small 
margin hardly suffices for grazing purposes. In 1872 the jiopulation numbered 
114,665 souls (52,226 females), giving 536 souls to the square mile, distributed 
amongst 212 inhabited villages. The census statistics show 643 persons blind, 
28 lejjers, 19 deaf and dumb, 4 idiots, and 10 insane persons in the tahsil. The 
new assessment amounts to Bs. 2,87,694, and the cesses to 28,769, or a total of 
Bs. 3,16,463. The incidence of the old land-revenue was Bs. 2-5-4 per acre 
of cultivation, and of the new revenue is Bs. 2-7-2, giving an increase in the 
land-revenue of Bs. 22,703, or 8‘5 per cent. The percentage of increase in the 
different portions of the tahsil varies very much (2 to 31 per cent.), owing to 
the percentages on which the former revenue was cultivated, having varied 
from 58 to 80 per cent, of the rental assets. The uniform rate of 50 per cent, 
of the assets hUs now been applied to all villages, and the incidence of the State 
demand has been thus equalised. 

The only poor tract is in talukas Joar and Barha, where the sand is yellow 
and rises into high ridges, and the sub-soil is not favourable to W'ell-making. 
The industrious Jats are good cultivators, and over 14 per cent, of the cultiva- 
ted area is manured. They have also increased the number of hamlets in their 
villages, and thus enlarged the area of the better classes of land. Irrigation is 
from wells, and three-fourths of it from earthen wells ; it reaches 76 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. Of the same area 23 per cent, is under wheat, 14 percent, 
under cotton, barley 5 per cent., gram 8 per cent., hdjra 8 per cent., and 17 per 
cent, is under yodr. These crojis show the natural fertility of the soil, and in 
the whole tahsil there is only six per cent, of the culturable area uncultivated. 
The agricultural classes are chiefly Jats of the Tenwa and Thakurel gots, who are 
•especially good cultivators, so that there is little left to desire in the prosperity 
of this tract. At the recent settlement the malikdna allowances have been re- 
duced from 30 and 22 5 per cent, on the land-revenue to a uniform allowance 
of 10 per cent., and thus though enhancement of the revenue has taken place 
in many cases, the general result has been a relief to the overburdened bis- 
■wad^ri ^villages. Throughout the tahsil, while the increase in the Government 
demand has been 7 per cent, in malikdna villages, the actual increase in the 
payments made by the village proprietors has been only 4 per cent., owing to 
the fact that they nowt only pay Bs. 4,984, instead of Bs. 12,671, as thetaluka- ^ 
d&r’s allownace. It would be well, should opportunity offer, that Govern- 
ment should buy out these abnormal middlemen and consolidate the malikdrid 
and revenue as one charge on the biswadari estates. • 

The tract comprising the tahsil contains ho natural botindaries. It is a 
long strip of varying width, running from north to south, and forms a small 
portion of a. section of the Duab, which to the east is continued in the same 
-f<^ in Koil and Hathras, and to the west in Muttra. Undulating ridges'-o/ 
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Saiid may be traced in three parallel bands of irregular size and form from 
fiorth to south. Between these ridges are lowlying level plains of loam, in- 
terspersed with patches of sand formed by a continuation of the main ridges 
in the form of spurs thrown out laterally, so that there are few villages which 
do not contain soils of both kinds. The Karwan Nadi runs through the centre 
of both parganahs and forms the drainage line. It is dry during a great por- 
tion of the year, and its bed is cultivated during the hot weather. The land 
on each side being low is always of the best quality, though here and there the 
sandy hills approach to within a few hundred feet of the bank. To the west 
the lowlying tract is wider than elsewhere and continues on into the Muttra 
district. No sandy ridges or other offshoots run into this tract from the west, 
and the eastern ridges are more distant than elsewhere. To the east the ridges 
are wider and continue on into Koil and Hatbras, so that, on the whole, the 
eastern side of the tahsil is of inferior fertility to the western. The soil of both 
tracts is good, and the loam and sand to the v est are as productive as any other 
soils of that class in the district. The natural capabilities for irrigation are 
excellent. Water is found at a depth of 20 to 30 feet from the surface, and the 
subsoil is so firm that earthen welts will stand for years with only a brush- 
wood frame, and for many years with a wooden frame, costing from Bs. 20 to 
60. The wells are all fed from springs, not from percolation. 

Jala'li, a town in parganah and tahsil Koil of the Aligarh district, 
is situated close to the East K&li Nadi on the Kdsganj road, 11 miles south- 
east of Aligarh. The population in 1853 numbered 6,599 souls, and in 1865 
there were 6,155. In 1872 there were 7,480 inhabitants, of whom 4,689 were 
Hindu (2,153 females) and 2,791 were Musalmkns (1,400 females). The site 
of the town occupies 58 square acres, giving 129 souls to the acre. The most 
noteworthy inhabitants are the Sayyids, descendants of one Kamal-ud-din, who 
settled in the town during the reign of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (1295 
A.D.) Kamdl-ud-din married the daughter of the K6zi, and during the reign of 
Sh&bjahdn his descendants were powerful enough to expel the old Path&n 
landholders, and thus obtained the full proprietary rights in the town which 
they still possess. “ These rights have since become so subdivided that the in- 
dividual shares are scarcely worth retaining. The reputation of the family is 
due to their having given so many useful subordinate officers to the British 
Government. Among its co-sharers the village can boast of an exceptionally 
numerous body of men who have obtained, or are now obtaining, distinction in 
both the military and civil services. On the one hand Bif&ldar Majors, Bis41- 
d4rs, Subahddrs ; on the other hand, Sadr Amins, Munsifs, Deputy Collectors, 
and Tahsilddrs, besides innumerable subordinate servants of the State, abound 
among the members of this comparatively small proprietary community.” The 
Sayyids are of the Shiah seet, and are noted as the leading members of that 
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division of Muhammadans in the upper Duab. Manlvi Mukarram Husain 
lives here and preaches every Friday in the principal mosque to large 
congregations of attentive listeners. Altogether there is no town in the dis- 
trict possessing such an influential and energetic colony of Musalmans. 

There is little remarkable in the situation of the town beyond its isolation. 

It has no good roads, and lies between two high raised 
rdjbaJtas of the Ganges Canal. The site also is high, 
and presents a curious appearance from the large number of imambdrahs 
interspersed amidst the houses. There are upwards of eighty of these structures 
devoted to Musalmdn worship, of which thirty are of a good size, and one is a 
fine building. The ways are narrow, tortuous and unmetalled, and to the west 
there are several large excavations charged with water which becomes stagnant 
during the cold weather. To the west and south the land is low, and the 
road there is raised, but unmade. Tliere is no regular bazar, and no trade. 
There is no Government school in the town, but there are four schools where the 
Kordn is taught. The town is essentially an agricultural one, comprising a 
cluster of villages inhabited by landholders and cultivators, and this character 
is borne out by the number of cattle one sees coming into it of an evening. 
The well-water has risen from 42 feet from the surface to 30 feet since the 
opening of the canal, but its quality has not deteriorated. The Chankid4ri Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 
13 men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 744. The number of houses in the 
town is 1,447, and of these 1,309 were assessed with a tax averaging Ee. 1-0-5 
per house and Ee. 0-2-10 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the year 1872-73 amounted to Bs. 1,519, including a balance of Es. 180 
from the previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 1,279. Though a staff of 
four sweepers is entertained, the condition of the town is extremely filthy, and 
nothing appears to be done by the local committee towards improving it. On 
the east is a hollow called the pokhar, in which the rainfall collects, but its 
natural outfall has been cut off by the rajbaha, and it now overflows and causes 
considerable damage. What is most wanted is a good road connecting it with 
the Aligarh road and an enforcement of sanitary rules. 

Jal&li lies on the route from Aligarh by Kfaganj and Kachila Ghat to Bu- 
daun, 14i miles from Aligarh and 11;^ miles from Gan- 
giri, the next stage. From Koil to Jalali the road is 
metalled and bridged. It leaves the Grand Trunk Bead at Panehti (302^ 
firmn Allahabad), 7^ miles ; passes Allahdddpur, 7| miles, from the Ganges*Canal 
by a bridge, lOf miles. The encamping-ground is about half a mile from the 
town of Jalali, whence supplies are procurable after due notice. Hence to Gan- 
giri the road is metalled as far as Xaunyaganj, 2 J miles, and beyemd that is un- 
; passes Shahgarh and the East K&li Nadi by a bridge at HaidarimM, 7^ 


Communications. 
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miles. The country open and cultivated. Jalali gave its name to an old par- 
ganah which was absorbed in the neighbouring parganahs in 1862-63 ; 32 vil- 
lages belonging to parganah Jalali were transferred to parganah Koil, 28 vill^es 
to parganah Hdthras, and 29 villages to parganah Atrauli. 

Local tradition makes the foundation of Jalali to precede that of Koil itselL 
The story is given in the history of the district, and 
History. need not be repeated here (page 484). It was then 

called Nilanti. It must have fallen into ruins, for it is said to have been rebuilt by 
Jalal-ud-din Firuz Shkh during the reign of Ghaias-ud-dfn Balban, who erected 
the mindr at Koil. A mosque still exists here bearing an inscription dated in 
665 Hijri (1266-67 A.D.) Jal&l-ud-din called the town after his own name and 
settled here a colony of Pathans. Previously (in 1242 A.D.) Ulugh Khdn 
was obliged to lead a large force to chastise “ the rebels of Jaldli and Dewali 
and the Mawas of the Du&b between the Ganges and the Jumna. He fought 
much against the infidels and cleared the roads and the neighbouring country 
from insurgents.” For a short time Jalali formed a portion of the kingdom 
of Jaunpur and was occupied by the Jaunpur troops. In the time of Shahjahan 
the Pathans were ousted by the Sayyids, who are still in possession.* 

Jarauli, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is distant 
12 miles from Sikandra and 11 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 2,050 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 2,366. 

JATiiRr, a town in parganah Tappal of the Aligarh district, is distant 27 
miles from Aligarh and 13 miles from Khair. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,011 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,281 inhabitants. The Chankiddri 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Jatdri, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering six men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 342. The number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 494, and of these 451 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-1-4 per house and Re. 0-3-6 per head of the 
population per annum. The income for the same year was Bs. 629, includ- 
ing a balance of Rs. 139 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Bs. 591. 

Jawa, a village in parganah Koil of the Aligarh district, is distant 14 miles 
from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 1,194, and in 1872 was 1,420. There 
is a police-station and a post-<^ce here. Jawa lies on the road by Antipshahr to 
Budaon, and is distant 9^ miles from Aligarh and 13J miles from Ddnpur. The 
roadjs metaUed and bridged throughout, and passes Chirat at 5f miles from AK- 
garh. Hence to Ddnpur crosses the Ganges Canal by a bridge at one mile, 
passes Tajpur at If, the district boundary at 2f, the East K&li Nadi by a 
bridge at 7^, and Narayanpur at 11^ miles. Jawa is a mere village, but supplies 
{after notice) and water are plentiful. 


* Dowaoo’s Elliot, U., 36S, V., 74, 79, 89. 
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Kachaura, a town in parganah Sikandra of the Aligarh district, is distant 
30 miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865 was 
3,384, and in 1872 there were 3,911 inhabitants. Kachaura is noted for the de- 
fence made by the fort in 1803, when the gallant Naim was slain in the assault. 
The Chaukidkri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Kachaura, and in 1873 sup- 
ported a AriHage police numbering 10 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Bs. 582. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 759, and of these 
609 were assessed with a house tax averaging Rs. 1-2-7 per house and Ee. 0-2-11 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
IBs. 764, including a balance of Rs. 56 from the previous year, and the expen- 
diture was Es. 763. 

Kauriyaganj, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is dis- 
tant 12 miles from Aligarh and 12 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865- 
• was 3,607, and in 1872 there were 3,852 inhabitants. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Kauriyaganj, and in 1873 supported a village police, 
numbering 9 men of all grades, at an annual cost of Es. 528. The number of 
the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 768, and of these 728 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Ee. 0-15-9 per house and Re. 0-3-0 per head of the 
population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 918, including 
a balance of Rs. 198 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 765. 
Kauriyaganj was founded by an Amil of the Ondh (Government daring the last 
century. 

Khabr, a tahsili town in the Aligarh district, is situated on the road to the 
Jumna, distant 14 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 3,339, 
and in 1872 was 4,850. There is a tahsili, a police-station, a post-office, a 
school, and a munsifi here. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in 
Khair, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 612. The number of the houses in the town in 
1872-73 was 1,221, and of these 947 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Ee. 0-15-6 per house and Re. 0-3-0 per head of the population per annum. The 
income for the same year was Rs. 968, including a balance of Rs. 52 from the 
previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 844. In 1857 Khair was occupied 
by the Chauhans under Bao Bhupdl Singh, Chauhan, who set himself up as 
the Baja of the parganah. On the 1st June, 1857, an expedition comprising the 
Agra voluntears under Mr. Watson surroundedthe town and captured the rebel 
who was tried by court-martial and hanged. Before the end of the month, the- 
eiiauhAns,- intent on revenge, called in the Jats and attacked Khair. The 
Government buildings and the houses of the wealthy Baniyas and Mahhjans 
were plundered or destroyed. Ihe tahsil, a strong masonry building, might 

defenders more heart and more gunpowder. It 
WM besieged for several days in vain, until the tahsilddr and officials, despairing 
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of help, withdrew in the night. It is supposed that property amounting to 
dbout three lakhs of rupees was plundered during the rule of the insurgents. 

Khair, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by the 
Bulandshahr district ; on the east by Koil ; on the west by Ohandaus and Tappal, 
and on the south by Parganah Nuh of Muttra and Hasangarh of this district.- 
According to the census of 1 872 this parganah had then a total area of 1 54 square 
miles and 14 acres, of which 119 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 153 square miles, of 
which 118 square miles were cultivated, 12 square miles were culturable, and 23 
square- miles were barren. Khair extends from the north-east corner of the 
tahsil, where it touches parganah Khiirja in a south-westerly direction until it 
joins Tappal near the southern extremity ofits eastern boundary. It is drained 
by the Karon Kadi, which is dry except during the rains. The line of sand-- 
hills in Chandaus are continued on into this parganah. Water, as a rule, is 
found at a depth of from 18 to 30 feet from the surface, and wicker-lined wells 
are common and easily made, and last for from two to three years. Of the- 
145 estates found at the recent settlement, 71 were zamindari, 72 were imperfect 
pattidari, and two were held in perfect pattidari tenure, and only 11 '84 per 
cent, of the revenue of all these was paid by landholders possessing one village 
or more. The following table shows the changes that have occurred in the 
proprietary body between 1838 and 1868 : — 



Caste. 


Area held In 

Area trans- 

Area held in 1868. 



1838. 

ferred. 

Area. 

Bevenue. 

Jat ... 

tet 


Acres, 

S4,67S 

Acres. 

16,849 

Acres. 

8,824 

Bs. 

15,328 

Brahman 



>9,453 

9,3t6 

10,087 

16,612 

Kajput ... 

• •• 


2S,Sfi9 

17,267 

5,332 

8,557 

Jadon ••• 

••r 


24,6S0 

9,657 

14,963 

22,285 

Nau-miislim 

••• 


4,062 

2,210 

1,842 

2,031 

Kayath ... 



99S 

998 

Carpenter 



426 

SIS 

113 

283 


Total 


96,810 

65,649 

41,161 

66,098 


The lands held by J4ta and J&dons have, as a rule, passed into the hands 
of members of the same elan, whilst those possessed by ChauhAns have been 
bought up by strangers. Parganah Khair has had seven settlements of the land- 
revenue including the existing one. The following statement shows the statis- 
Jtics of each 


Tear, 

No. ot Tillages. 

ReTenne. 

Year. 

No. of riltagei. 

Beyentie. 


mtm 

Ra. 



Bs. 

1809-n 


10,37,101 

1821-29 ... 


1,18,286 

1812-I5 


1,12,225 

1830.37 


1,28,681 

16I6'29 

mtiM 

1,V6,S23 

1838-68 ... 


1,86.290 
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During the first three settlements there were two villages held free of land- 
revenue, and six were at that time not in the parganah. The great majority of 
the villages in 1821 were settled for 16 years only. The enhaneement of the 
fifth settlement was obtained on eleven villages, ten of which were among the 
former 115, but were assessed only to 1829-30, and one was a revenue-free 
village resumed in 1825-26. Tlie number of villages is now 125, one having 
been divided into two. The settlement of 1816 was made at a time when culti- 
vation was backward, and there have been considerable and successive enhance- 
ments since then, so that the revenue has risen about 50 per cent. In 
Khair 5,311 acres were farmed for arrears of revenue during the currency 
of the past settlement, and 2,926 acres were sold, aggregating 1 2 per cent, of 
the total area, assessed with 14 per cent, of the land-revenue. Bs. 16,182 were 
remitted from the revenue demand during 1860-61, but as a rule the revenue 
has been punctually paid in this parganah. The following statement shows 
the areas transferred and the average year’s purchase and price per acre for 
each decade of the last settlement 


If ode ol trans- 
fer. 

I839-t8. 

1849-68. 

1862-68. 

Area, 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase. 

Area. 

Prica per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase. 

Area. 

Price per 
acre. 

s • 

P4 a> 

si 


Acres. 

Bs. a. p. 


Acres. 

Kb. a p. 


Acres. 

Bs a. p. 


Private sale, 

8,814 

10 2 3 

6-64 

4,670 

10 12 7 

7’ 

13,648 

13 9 3 

816 

Mortgage ... 

14,388 

4 10 9 

33 

1I,I6U 

12 8 8 

8- 

11,004 

8 6 9 

4’99 

Auction sale. 

8, on 

6 13 2 

SM4 

2,696 

7 It 4 

3 87 

11,633 

6 13 7 

8-9S 

Total ... 

31,213 

6 8 2 

4-2S 

18,426 

11 6 8 

»»• 

36,286 

9 13 8 

6 '84 


If a single plot has changed hands twenty times, the entry has been made 
twenty times in this account. 

The transfers by revenue process, apart from the above, amounted to 7,454 
acres during the first ten years of the expired settlement, and during the whole 
term of settlement 5,311 acres were farmed for arrears and 6,612 acres were 
sold by auction on account of arrears of revenue, l^e price brought at these 
land-auctions averaged only Rs. 3-11-0 per acre, or about two years’ purchase 
of the land-revenue. The prices brought at private sales are, however, the true_^ 
standard by which to judge of the rise in the value of land. The average price 
per acre at private sales during the last twelve years of the expired settlement 
wsB 51‘3 per cent, higher than during the first eleven years. On the whole, 
.47 per cent, of the area, bearing 48 per cent, of revenue, had been permanently 
aliemtedhy rarious processes, and 11 per cent, of the area, with the jNnna 
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percentage of the lanJ-reveiiue, was under temporary alienation in 1868, but 
of 55,649 acres transferred 37,600 acres belonged to proprietors of tbree- 
fonrtbs of a village or more. Kharif crops occupy 46 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, and amongst them cotton covers 11 per cent, of the area, jodr 19 per 
cent., hdjra 8 per cent., and moth 7 per cent. In the rabi, wheat occupies 20 
per cent, of the total cultivation, btjar 17 per cent., and gram 8 per cent. Only 
2,500 acres, or 3 per cent, of the cultivation, is leased on payments in kind. 
There were 15,998 bulls and bullocks, 9,502 buffaloes, 7,653 cows, 916 horses, 
and 10,167 goats and sheep in the parganah in 1868' ; 1,335 holdings are held 
by proprietors as seer, 1,082 by hereditary tenants, and 2,660 by tenants-at- 
will, averaging 16*1 acres, 11*3 acres, and 15*7 acres respectively. The average 
rental where cash is paid is Rs. 3-14-1 per acre ; hereditary tenants pay on an 
average Rs. 3-8-2 per acre and tenants-at-will pay Rs. 3-15-10 per acre ; 30 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is held by cultivating pi-oprietors. In 1838 only 
375 holdings were recorded as in the possession of hereditary tenants, with an 
average area of 12*4 acres, and an average rental of Rs. 2-1 2-3 per acre ; whilst 
tenants-at-will possessed 3,247 holdings, with an average area of 15*3 acres 
and an average rental of Rs. 3*2 per acre. The areas held by each class at 
each period are as follows : — 



1838. 

1868. 


Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Bent. 


Acres. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Sereditary tenants ... 

4,677 

IS, 936 


42.970 

Tenanta-st-will ». 

60,337 

1,57,335 


1,67,318 


Taluka Somna is now included in parganah Khair and is separately men- 
tioned in the district notice. It was separately assessed at the settlement in 
1838. The new assessment was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics of 
the present area show a total area of 98,305 acres, of which 14,845 acres are 
returned as barren and 365 are held free of revenue. The assessable area is 
distributed as follows : — 


Calturable. 

Cultimted. 

^ Kerr fallow. 

Old waste. 

Qroves. 

Total. 

Irrigated 

Dry. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Acres. 

467 

Acres. 

6,544 

Acres. 

294 

Acres. 

7,305 

Acres, 

44,764 

Acres. 

31,036 

Acres. 

76,790 

Acres. 

83,095 


These figures show a proportion of cnlturable land to the total area amounting to 
84 per cent., and of cultivation to cultnrable area of 91*2 per cent. Irrigation 
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reaches only by 59‘2 per cent, of the cnltivated area, and the margin for 
increase of cultivation is only 8‘8 per cent. The revenue assessed amounted 
to Rs. 1,74,070, and the cesses to Es. 17,407. The netv land-revenue falls at 
Es. 2-4-9 on the cultivated acre, and gives an increase of 11 per cent, on the 
old assessment (Rs. 1,56,526). Irrigation has increased since last settlement 
by 30‘3 per cent, and cultivation by 4‘8 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Khair contained 124 inhabited 
_ , villages, of which 21 had less than 200 inhabitants i 

58 had between 200 and 500 ; 23 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 19 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 ahd 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 1874 
there were 144 mahals or estates in the parganah and 125 villages with an average 
area of 7 86 acres ; the largest having 3,948 acres, and the smallest having 109 acres. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 71,951 souls (33,320 females), giving 
467 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 66,890 Hin- 
dus, of whom 31,013 were females and 5,061 Musalmaiis, amongst whom 2,307 
were females. Distributing the Hindd population amongst the four great classes, 
the census shows 16,016 Brahmans, of whom 7,409 were females; 8,419 Raj- 
puts, including 3,798 females ; 2,889 Baniyas (1,301 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 39,566 souls, of whom 18,505 are females. - The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (6,011), 
Saraswat (1,224), and Sanddh (309). The Rajputs are chiefly members of the 
Chauh^n (1,575), Badgdjar (224), Gahlot, Jadon (6,146), Janghaia (115), and 
Rathor clans ; and the Baniyas are of the Agarwal (760), Dasa (1,279), Chan- 
saini, Mahesri, Barahsaini, GuiAku, and Rautgi subdivisions.’ Amongst the 
other castes, those having more than one thousand members each are the Jat 
(8,510), Barhai, Hajjdra, Eah4r (2,215), Koli (1,735), Cham&r,(9,819), Khatik, 
Kb&krob, and Gararia (1,583). Those having between 100 and 1,000 members 
are the Sondr, Mali, Bhat, Kalal, Kachhi, Darzi, Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobi, Lohdr, 
Kumhkr, Aheriya (797), Orb, Banjara, Kdyath, Bharbhunja, Dhuniya, and Teli. 
Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (100), Patbans (278), and those 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupation census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of gge)» 
266 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,602 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, bm-bers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 1,316 in cemmeree, in 
liojritag, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conll^nce of flBen, 
anifittlsf or goods ; 12,355 in agricultural operations ; 2,7T2 in indrafriid 
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occupations, arts and mechanics, and die preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,914 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 656 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,490 as landholders, 33,621 a* 
cultivators, and 36,840 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture; 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,466 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 38,631 sonlsl 
At the last settlement in 1838 the parganah comprised 125 villages, with an area 
of 98,585 acres, and a land-revenue amounting to Rs. 1,57,082. In 1841-42 two 
villages were transferred to parganah Koiland one to Chandaus, and in 1851-52 
one village was transferred to Hasangarh. Between 1841 and 1852 six villages 
were received from Koil and one village from Tappal, leaving Khair, including 
taluka Somna, possessed of 124 inhabited villages. The parganah proper was 
formerly occupied and owned by Chanh&ns, but even at last settlement Jats and 
Jadons of the Somna family had each an equal share in the parganah, and there 
was a good sprinkling of Brahmans. Jats and Jddon shave improved, whilst the 
Chauh&ns are gradually losing the little that has remained to them. 

Khair, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises the parganas of Chan-- 
daus, Tappal, and Khair. According to the settlement statistics in 1874 it com- 
prised a total area of 260,147 acres, of which 1,393 acres were held free of 
revenue and 36,304 acres were barren. The assessable area contained 222,450 
acres, of which 186,983 acres were cultivated (99,914 acres irrigated) and 35,467. 
acres were culturable. Of the latter 597 acres were under groves. The cultur- 
able area is 85 per cent, of the total area, and cultivation covers 84 per cent, 
of the culturable area, whilst irrigation reaches 53 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The proportion of manured land is, as in Atrauli, only 9 per cent. The old: 
revenue amounted to Rs. 3,55,177, and the new revenue to Rs. 4,01,050, falling 
at Rs. 2-2-4 per acre on cultivation, and giving an increase of Rs. 12-9 per cent, 
over the former demand. The population in 1872 numbered 169,459 soula 
(78,731 females), giving 417 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 277 
inhabited villages. The census statistics show 556 blind persons, 60 lepers, 24 
deaf and dumb, 6 idiots, and 13 insane persons in the tahsil. 

The greatest length of the tahsil, from east to v,'est, is about 32 miles, and 
its greatest breadth is 22 miles, but its shape is irregular, and between these' 
extreme distances its length and breadth varies greatly. According to the 
^sett^ement records its total area is 260,159 acres, or 406'5 square miles. Khair 
the largest, and Chandaus the smallest of the parganahs within it, occupy the 
eastern and greater portion of the tahsil, and Tappal forms the western tract. 
The Karon Nadi runs through Chandaus and Khair, and is dry except during 
the rains. The general surface of the country is level and the character of its 
soil uniform ; but three separate lines of IMr or sandhills running from north 
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to south at varying distances from each other, undulate through Chandaus and 
Khair. These and the kh&dir of the Jumna in Tappal form the only excei>- 
tions to the uniformity of the tract. Taking the hangar portions of Tappal, 
the irrigating capabilities of all three parganahs are about ecjual and bear a 
fair proportion to the cultivated area. 

Khair is the largest tabsil in the district, though in population it is inferior to 
Koil. The proportion of the culturable area to the total area is 85 per cent., 
and of the cultivated area to the culturable area is 84 per cent., leaving only 1(> 
per cent, for the increase of cultivation. Khair in a great measure resembles 
Atrauli on the east. Beth tahsils have a considerable amount of khadir land ; 
in both there is a large percentage of sandy soil, and water lies deep beneath the 
surface. As in Atrauli, we have first a kha Jir, then a large strip of high raised 
sandy sml parallel to the course of the river, then a level stretch of good loam, 
which however, in Khair, is interspersed with sandhills which mingle with 
those of K(h 1 and Iglfis on the east. On the whole, however, Khair possesses 
more natural advantages. The ridge of sand bordering the J umna, from the 
nature of the sab-soil, permits of the construction of wells, whilst on the ridge 
along the Ganges well-irrigation can hardly be said to exist. The canal too 
has been introduced here and has extended its operations very much of lafa 
years. Agaii^ cultivating communities of Jats and Chauhdns are the ruloj and 
the division of produce system of rent is seldom met with, “ alike the cause and 
sign of inferi<mty of produce.” The tahsil as a whole has improved very much 
between 1839 and 1868. During the year of re-measurement cotton and jour 
covered thirty per cent, of tlie total cultivated area and two-thirds of the kharif 
area alone, and on the other hand wheat covered exactly one-third cJ the mftt 
area, and barley and bejar only a little more. These facts show a more than 
average fertility in the soil. At the last settlement the tahsil consisted of 278 
villages, with an area of 249,442 acres, or 390 square miles, and a land-revenne 
of Rs. 3,48,161. The present area has been given above. 

Koil, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by parga- 
nahs Barauli and Morthal ; on the south by Hasangarh, Gorai, and H^thras; 
on the east by Atrauli and Akrabad, and on the west by Khair and llasan- 
garh Khhrja. According to the census of 1872 the parganah bad then a. 
total area of 274 square miles and 100 acres, of which 186 square miles ' 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue daring 
the same year was 268 square miles, of which 182 square miles were cnlti-, 
rated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 68 square miles were barren. 
The Koil tahsil lies almost in tl»e centre of the district on the watershe<i 
between the great rivers. The level is therefore high and the soil of uniform , 
character. Vast tracts of usar, commencing in a north-west direction, run in a 
more ar less connected line almost p.arallel with the course of thecaaaL 
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Bliir villages are found hero and there, but they are few and far between, and 
mostly lie in the tract between the Khair and Iglas metalled roads. The soil 
for the most part is good loam, and the tract to the north-east, so backward 
at the past settlement, is now so improved by irrigation that little or no inferior- 
ity is apparent in it when compared with the remainder of the tahsii. 

The settlement of parganah Koil in 1838 was made by Mr. Thornton, and 
after Iris revision there were 288 villages, with an area 
Fiscal history. of 145,232 acres and a revenue of Rs. 2,25,814. The 

former assessment was very unequal. There appears to h ive been, during the 
last century, a very general dispossession of the original proprietors, and a 
great number of estates, especially those lying close to the cky, fell into the 
hands of the Lodhas and other castes as managers. Many of the villages thus 
held were very heavily assessed at the previous settlements, whilst the kanungo 
families and others who possessed greater influence obtained easier terms. 
The consequence was that there was much poverty and distress in parts of it. 
Mr. Thornton reduced the former assessment by Rs. 3,718, and bis rates fell at 
Rs. 2-4 per cultivated acre. Since then numerous changes have taken place 
in the boundaries of the parganah, and these are noted hereafter. Out of a 
total area of 175,274 acres at the present settlement, 41,377 acres were found to 
be barren and 5,567 acres were held free of revenue. In 1838, oat of a total 
area of 162,603 acres, 35,301 acres were entered as barren and 4,120 as free 
of revenue. The distribution of the assessable area at both assessments was as 
follows: — 


Cnlturable, 

Cultivated, 

Year. 

o 

& 

c 


Groves. 

*c5 

o 

Irrigated. 

1 Aitf 

I ° 

"5 

o 

Grand Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. ! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. ! 

1 Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

iS68 ... 

1,041 

10,283 

951 

12,278 

01,949 

24,i03 

116,052 

128,330 

1838 ... 

Ineor 

reel. 

... 

12,1SJ 

77,880 

33,142 

111.022 

133,182 


ne culturable area is 73 per cent, of the total area and the percenta^eTf 
cultivation to the culturable area is 90. The percentage of irrigated area to 
tultivatiou is 79, against 72 at the preceding settlement. Only nine per cent 
of the culturaWe area is actually available for the extension of cultivation' 
The same excessive assessment seems in a great measure to have been coatil 
nued by Mr. Thornton, who took 70 per cent, of the assets, so that the increasJ 
in the new as.sessment has not Wn more than 15 per cent,, giving a land- 
revenue of Rs. 281,600 and cesses Rs. 28,160. » = 
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The following statement sliows the character of the transfers made dnring 
each decade of the expired settlement: — 


ta 

1 

1839-1648. 


1849-1858. 


1859-1867. 


g 

h* 

«H 1 
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6 8 2 

47 

Acres, j 
13,334 

Ks, a. p. 

10 2 0 

1 

5*8 

Acres. 

23,318 
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13 13 0 
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Mortgage ... 

16,083 ! 
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5 5 II 

3 3 

12>I56 , 

7 6 2 

4'B 

11,648 
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14 4 2 

64 

' Anction sale, 

6 11 3 

43 

1 

7,869 i 

i 

7 114 

4.4 

8 9 2 

4 9 

■ Total, 

1 

34,182 

6 0 10 

4*a j 

33,369 

8 8 11 

6 1 

48,921 

12 6 7 

6 5 


The settlement of the city of Koil is noticed under the description of the 
city : and the history of the talukas of Aisa, Manchanra, Sdkrdwali, fc^ahibahad, 
and the grants held by the Derridon family, is given under the district notice. 
The alienations during the term of the past settlement in this parganah have 
been very numerous. In 231 out of 320 villages, an area of 118,650 acres, out 
of a total area of 164,776 acres, has been transferred : 42 per cent, of these 
have passed by private sale, 34 per cent, by mortgage, and 24 per cent, by or- 
der of the civil courts. It is unquestionable that the proximity of a large 
city brings about a rapid movement of property. The facilities for contracting 
loans are great and the money-lenders are ever accommodating, and in addition 
to these the temptations to extravagance and luxury are also very great. 
Hence temporary mortgages often end in private sales, or the land is put up 
for sale in satisfaction of the decrees of a civil court, which is at the door of the 
usurious lender, and the accessibility of which encourages both fraudulent and 
frivolous claims.” The principal losers are Thakurs, Sayyids, and Musalm&n 
Kajpnts, and no matter how long the day may be delayed, the remainder of them 
must all go, sooner or later, to make room for the usurers, .who are the only 
monied men left. Fifty-two per cent, of the estates in this parganah are held 
on a zamindari tenure. In 1857 hereditary tenants paid on an average ' 
fis. 3-7-4 per acre for their cultivation : this rate increased in 1868 to 
Bs. 3-9-7 ; tenants-at-will, in 1857, paid Es. 3-4-3, which increased by 17-5 
per cent., or to Es. 3-13-5, in 1868. In Koil only 267 biswas, with an area 
of 7,817 acres, were farmed, and 50 biswa shares, with an area of 682 ^acr^, 
were sold for arrears of land-revenue between 1838 and 1868. A few con- 
fiscations for rebellion took place after 1857. 

^ According to the census of 1872 parganah Koil contained 269 inhabited* 

- villages, of which 63 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 109 

had between 200 and 500, 75 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
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1.6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and three had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
The towns contaifling more than 5,000 inhabitants were Aligarh or Koil, with 
58,539 ; Harduaganj, with 6,970 ; and Jalali, with 7,480. The settlement records 
show altogether 274 villages, distributed amongst 321 mahals or estates. The 
average village area comprises 639 acres, the smallest containing only 96 
acres. The total population in 1872 numbered 194,160 souls (^89,945 
females), giving 708 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 161,061 Hindus, of whom 74,009 were females ; 33,061 Musalm6ns, 
amongst whom 15,924 were females ; and 38 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the ccnsu§ shows 21,106 
Brahmans, of whom 9,578 were females ; 22,675 fiajputs, including 10,028 
females; 12,016 Baniyas (5,540 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
105,264 souls, of whom 48,863 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Ganr (1,690), Saraswdt (2,078), Sanddh 
(1,338), Kanaujiya, and Gujrdti. The Eajpiits chiefly belong to the Gahlot 
(115), Chauhdn (2,297j, Badgujar (588), Jddon (15,330), Jangldra (2,332), 
Tomar, Puudir, Solankhi, Eathor, Pan war, Jaiswar, Bhdl and Bachhal clans. 
The Baniyas are of the Agarwal (2,867), Chansaini (686), Dasa (841), 
Mahesri (1,119), Bdrahsaini (5,125), Khandelwal, Gurika, Saraugi, and Lobiya 
subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 i 
members each : — J4t (3,676), Sonar (1,407), Barhai (4,368), Hajjam (3,521), 
Mali (2,296), Kachhi (1,444), Ahlr (1,997), Darzi, Kahdr (3,506), Dhobi, Koli 
(6,613), Chamar (31,697), Khatik, Kbdkrob (4,535), Knmhdr (2,090), (^ra- 
riya (6,021), Kayath (3,386), Lodha (9,615), and Dhuna. The following have 
less than 1,000 and more than one 100 members each; — Eaj, Bh&t, Kalal, 
Goshdin, Joshi, Jogi, Bairagi, Lohar, Aheriya (790), Orh, Bharbhunja, Teh, 
Kanjar, Chhipi, and Eiwari. Musalmdus are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(4,496), Sayyids (1,967), Mughals (403), and Pathdns (4,373). The remainder 
are entered without distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 


Ocrapations. 


census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 1,04S 


are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 


doctors, and the like ; 12,585 in domestic service, as. penonal servants, water- 


earners, barbers, sweepers, washermenj &o. ; 4,534 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keejnng or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 21,321 in agricultural operations ; 11,424 in industrial occnpaticms, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 13,719 persons returned as labourers and 


1,397 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
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of age or sex, the same returns give 7,374 as landholders, 55,880 as cultiva- 
tors, and 130,906 as engaged in occupations unconnected 'with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 5,725 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 104,215 
souls. 

Numerous changes have taken place in the limits of the parganah since 
the settlement in 18381 The changes up to 1870 are shown in the following 
table : — 
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32 
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1 Total ... 

57 

49,213 

70,217 


Increase, ... 

... 

19,5|4 

17,625 


Koil, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises the pargauabs of Koil, 
Mortbal, and Barauli. The total area according to the settlement records of 
1874 amounts to 227,897 acres, of which 5,575 acres are held free of revenue 
and 53,088 acres are barren. The assessable area amounts to 169,234 acres, of 
which 17,378 acres are culturable and 151,856 acres are cultivated. Of the 
cnlturable area, 1,533 acres are new fallow, 14,634 acres are old waste, and 1,111 
acres are under groves. Of the cultivated area, 119,070 acres are irrigated. 
The new assessments amounted to Rs. 3,60,569, and the cjsses to Ss. 36,055, or 
a total of Es. 3,96,624. The new' land-revenue gave an increase of 19 per cent, 
over the current revenue, and falls at Rs. 2-5-1 1 per cultivated acre. In 1872 
the population numbered 230,669 souls (106,842 females 1, giving 648 souls to 
die square mile, distributed amongst 350 inhabited villages. The same statis- 
tics show 571 persons blind, 45 lepers, 23 deaf and dumb, 19 idiots, and 20 
insane persons in the tahsil. 

This tahsil is an old one.* It was known as the Hazur tahsil up to 1840, 
when tiie name was changed to the Koil tahsil. It is divided into two unequal 
parts by the Grand Trunk Road running from the south-east corner in a north- 
westerly direction, and into two still more unequal portions by the Ganges Canal. 
]lhn^)erty is considerably subdivided throughout the tahsil : 55 per cent, of the 


* See Rev. Rep., V., 59, 
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estates are held in zainiiidari tenure, 15-5 per cent, in perfect pattidari, and the 
remainder are bhdyaohara. Only 18 per esnt. of the land-revenue is paid by 
proprietors who own more than one village, 25'5 per cent, by villages owned 
by less than six sharers, and 56'5 per ceat. by proprietary communities. Twenty- 
three per cent., or nearly a quarter of the cultivated area, is recorded as the seer of 
proprietors. Hereditary tenants cultivate 28 per cent, of the cultivated area, or 
36 per cent, of tlie tenants’ land, and hold 42,411 acres ; tenants-at-will 
occupy 74,240 acres, or 49 per cant, of the cultivated area, and 64 per cent, of the 
tenants’ land. The holdings of hereditary tenants average 8'7 acres each, and 
of tenants-at-will 11 acres; and all tenants together, 10 acres, or 17*5 pukka 
bighas, which are equivalent to 53. kuchha bighas. The average rental per acre 
paid by hereditary tenants is Rs. 3-8-11, and by tenants-at-will Rs. 3-13-8, 
giving a general rate of Rs. 3-12-0 per acre. The papers of the revision of 1857 
show a rate for hereditary tenants of Rs. 3-6-3 per acre, and a rate for tenants- 
at-will of Rs. 3-1-10, giving a general rate of Rs. 3-2-8 per acre, which shows a 
rise, during the last decade, of 4'9 par cent, in the rents paid by hereditary 
tenants, of 22’37 per cent, in the rents paid by tenants-at-will, and a general 
rise of 18‘4 per cent. The greatest rise has been in Morthal, which, owing to 
the influence of the canal, has increased its competition rate 43*8 per cent. In 
Barauli the increase has been 37*2 per cent., and in Koil only 17*5 per cent. 
In 1857 the holdings of hereditary tenants had an average area of 12 acres, 
and by 1868 this had dwindled down to 8 acres : the holdings of tenants-at-will 
have remained the same, or 1 1 acres. But though the area held by each here- 
ditary tenant has diminished, the total area held by that class of tenant has 
increased. In 1857 they held only 20,877 acres, and in 1868 their total hold- 
ings covered 42,411 acres, or more than double the amount of land formerly 
cultivated by them, aud at a rate 8 per cent, below that paid by other cultiva- 
tors. Here there were no powerful talukadars, as in Atrauli, to contest and 
practically prohibit the growth of occupancy rights, and the result is that the 
old cultivators have more than held their own. The old tenants probably held 
better land, and so paid a higher rate in 1857, but with the introduction of the 
canal into the poorer lands held by the tenants-at-will, the landholders hare been 
able to increase the rates paid by the latter class of tenants, and to extract from 
them a much larger proportional share of the benefits derived from irrigation 
than they can from their old tenants. Seventy- eight per cent, of the cultivated 
^rea at assessment was irrigated, and of this, 80,424 acres, or 66 per cent, of the. 
total irrigation, was from wells. 10-5 per cent, of the area is nnirrigated sand, and 
rabi crops occupy 52 per cent, of the total cultivation ; kharif crops 47 per cent. ; 
and miscellaneous crops, such as tobacco and the like, one per cent. In the 
rabi, wheat takes up 25 per cent, of the total area, barley 1 1 per cent, hejar 8 
per cent., and gram 7 per cent. In the kharif, cotton covers 14 per cent, of the 
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area, jodr occupies 18 per cent , bdjm 6 per cent., and indigo 4 per cent. Two 
per cent, of the area leased to tenants in Koil and 7 per cent, in the remain- 
der of the tahsfl was paid for in kind, but only in the worst villages, where 
poor sandy soil prevails. The entire increase in cultivation between 1838 and 
1868 amounts to only 5'5 per cent., but a very a^ipreeiable portion of the 
cultivated and oulturable area has been taken up for the purposes of the canal, 
railway and roads. Twenty-six per cent, of the total area is unassessable, 9 
per cent, comprises culturable waste, and one per cent, is under groves. The 
proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is 90 per cent., and of culturable 
land to the total area is 74 per cent. 

Mahu, a town in parganah Hathras of the Aligarh district, is distant 12 
miles from Hdthras and 20 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 1,473 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,515. 

MaNDRJlK, a village in parganah Koil of the Aligarh district, is distant 
7 miles from Koil on the Agra road. The population in 1865 numbered 1,496, 
and in 1872 there were 1,687 inhabitants. The Mandrkk indigo factory was the 
scene of the spirited defence made by Mr. Watson and eleven Europeans 
agkinst 1,000 Musalmin rebels on the 1st of July, 1857, and which has 
been noticed in the district history. The Chaukiddri Act (XK. of 1856) is in 
force in Mandr^,k, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering four men 
of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 216. The mimber of the houses in the 
town in 1872-73 was 340, and of these 240 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Re. 1-1-1 0 per house and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the population per 
annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 330, including a balance of 
Rs. 62 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 296. 

Mendu, a town in parganah Hkthras of the Aligarh district, is distant 4 
miles from H&tliras and 17 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 
4,194, and in 1872 there were 4,262 inhabitants. Mendu gave its name to a 
talnka, an account of Which is given in the district notice. The ChaukidAri 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Mendu, and in 1873 supported a village police 
tauhibbring nine men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 929, and of these 875 were assessed 
with a house^tax averaging Re. 0-15-7 per honse and Re. 0-2-11 per hea'd of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,010, 
inelncting a balance of Rs. 158 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
• Rs. 870. - " 

ISIiTAi, a toWn in parganah Hathras of the Aligkrh district, is distant 5 
miles ftorii HAthras and 26 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there Were 1,583 
inhahitants, and in 1872 there were 1,619. 

MorthAl, a small parganah in tahSil Koil of the Aligarh district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah PahAsu of the Bulandshahr district ; on the 
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sonth by Koil ; on the east by Atrauli; and on the west by Koil. By the censas 
return of 1872 the parganah had then a total area of 82 square miles and 8 
acres, of which 55 square miles and 8 acres were under cultivation. The are* 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 82 square miles, 
of which 55 square miles were cultivated, 8 square miles were culturable, and 
19 square miles were barren. 

The physical features of the parganah so resemble that of Koil that it is 
needless to repeat them here. It originally formed part of the Atrauli tahsil, 
but since 1852 has been included in Koil. The zamfndArs are chiefly Chan- 
han Rajputs. Mr. Thornton, writing in 1838, says : — “ There have been more 
sales by auction, and there is generally more pecuniary distress in this taluka 
than in any other tract of land which I know of equal size, when the revenue 
has been on the whole so moderate. The zamind&rs have possessed great faci- 
lities for borrowing money, in consequence of there being a large mart in the 
neighbourhood, named Harduaganj. The Baniyas who reside in that town 
generally exact hadni engagements in return, and this is a system which, 
sooner or later, is sure to ruin the borrowing party. Besides the above disad- 
vantages, the soil of this taluka is for the most part of a decidedly inferior kind. 
The system of cultivation is almost entirely hatii, or by division of crops. The 
proportion of irrigation is 57 per cent., of which 5^ per cent, is furnished by 
the K&li Nadi and by tanks or jhils, and is of less value than that which is 
afforded by wells. Under these circumstances, the new revenue, although 
higher by Rs. 104 than the old, falls only at Re. 1-13-6^ per cultivated acre.” 

ITie new assessment was made by Mr. W. H. Smith : the statistics of area 
are as follow : — 
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were transferred, forming 72 per cent, of the entire area. Nearly all this, at 
noted above, formerly belonged to the ChauhAns. The following table shows 
these changes more clearly ; — 
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On the whole the Chauhans have retained but few of their old possessions, 
and these few are slowly but surely passing out of their hands. Nigh prices 
and enhanced rents have not changed the characteristics of the clan in this dis- 
trict, and debt, idleness and extravagance, are still producing their natural 
results. One thing may be noticed here, and that is the gradual rise in the value 
of land. The average price per acre, though weighted by the sales of land 
under decrees of the civil courts, which are so low owing to incumbrances, still 
show a decided rise in each decade of the past settlement, and the tendency is 
still towards a rise. At no time was there any difficulty found in paying the 
late assessment, which was framed at 70 per cent, of the assets then existing, 
and the present light assessment should, therefore, be easily paid. Only 2 5 
shares, amounting to 219 acres, were farmed for arrears of revenue between 
1838 and 1868; 51 per cent, of the estates in this parganah are held on a zamln- 
d&ri tenure. In 1857 hereditary tenants paid on an average Rs. 3-7-0 per acre 
on their cultivation ; this had increased in 1868 to Es. 3-9-2 ; tenants-at-will in 
1857 paid Rs. 2-10-10 per acre, and this increased in 1868 by 42'8 per- 
cent., or to Rs. 3 t 13-2 per acre. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Morthal contained 57iqhabited 
Population villages, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabita»ts ^ 

25 had between 200 and 500 ; 11 had between 500 aqd 
1,000 ; four had beetween 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 
' 3,000. The settlement records show altogether 54 villages, distributed amongst 
36 mahals or estates. 
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't'he total population in 1872 numbered 26,857 souls (12,342 females), 
giving 445 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 25,153 Hindus, of whom 11,582 were females; and 1,704 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 760 were females. Distributing the Hindu populatioil amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 3,406 Brahmans, of whom 1,583 
were females ; 2,945 Eajpiits, including 1,284 females ; 960 Baniyas (450 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 18,842 souls, of whom 
9,265 are femhles. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this par- 
ganah are the Qaur (^72) and Saraswat. The Rajptits chiefly belong to the 
Chauhdn (1,964), Gahlot, Badgiijar, Jddon (586), Jangharfi and Bais clans, 
and the Baniyas to the AgarWAl, Dasa, Mahesri, and BArahsaini subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, those which have more than 1,000 members 
eaeii ate the Jdt (1,001), ChamAr (5,756), Garariya (1,327), and Lodha (2,860) 
castes. 

The following castes have less than 1,000 and more than 100 members : — 
Barhai, Hajjam, Kalal, Ahi'r, Kachhi, Darzi, Kahar, Dhobi, Lohar, Koli, 
Khatik, Khdkrob, KumhAr, and KAyath. The MusalmAns comprise Shaikhs 
(133), Pathans (144), and a number unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 
40 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 968 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 276 in commerce, in baying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods ; 4,728 in agricultural operations ; 637 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and am’mal. There were 2,050 persons returned as labourers and 
89 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 715 as landholders, 12,527 as cultivators, 
and 13,615 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 191 males as 
able to- read and write out of a total male population numbering 14,515 
souls. 

Morthal and Baranli are mere falukas, and are practically looked upon as 
one'parganah in the revenue records. Both of them originally formed part 
of Parganah Koil, and'during the last century became detached as separate 
talukas. Morthal belonged almost entirely to a ChauhAn colony, and now 
though a few villages, belong to BAkir Ali Khan of PindrAwal, and a few to 
Mahajans, the parganah may he said to be divided between the old ChauhAn 
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froprifetors and the Musalman Badgujar Mahmud Ali Khan of Chatari. The 
following changes took place since 1838 : — 
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MuesAn, a town in parganah MursAn and tahsil H4thras of the Aligarh 
district, lies 24 miles from Aligarh and 7 miles from HMhras, on the Mnttra 
road. The population in 1853 was 6,568, and in 1865 was 5,572. In 1872 
there were 5,998 inhabitants, of whom 5,009 were Hindus (2,223 females) and 
989 were Musalmans (442 females). The town site occupies an area of 69 
square acres, giving 87 souls to the acre. The town is separated from the 
Muttra road by an excavation, to the east and west of which run the roads from 
Aligarh by Iglhs, and that from the fort to the main road. The latter forms the 
principal street and bazarway, and shortly after it enters the town it branches 
into two near the ganj and joins the Iglas road. It is raised and drained at the 
sides, but all the other ways are low, unmetalled, and ill-kept. There are but 30 or 
40 brick-built houses, and these belong to grain-merchants. Mursfcn is essenti- 
ally an agricultural town, and there is hardly any trade, except in countrypro- 
duce which eventually finds its way to Hdthras. The well-water is good and lies 
at about 30 feet from the surface. There are two schools here, a police-station, 
and a post-office. On the whole the place appears to be neglected, and neither 
the Raja nor any one else takes much interest in its improvement. The Raja 
employs two native physicians to attend the people in the town, but beyond 
this nothing has been done for it. There is a sarai for travellers and an 
encamping-ground for carts near the high road. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 
J856) is in force in Mursan, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
13 men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 744. The number of the houses 
■ in the town in 1872-73 was 1,282, and of these 1,081 were assessed with a 
honse-tax averaging Re. 1-1-10 per house and Re. 0-3-2 per head of the popu- 
lation per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,275, including 
a balance of Rs. 69 from the previous year ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,171. 
The history of Mors4n is that of the J4t Rajas of the place, and this has 
Eiitorj already beea given in the district notice. Raj& Tikain 

Singh, C.S.I., the present representative, is an Lv ^*faiy 
Magistrate. On the capture of Daya Ram’s fort of Hdthras in 1817, the Mnr- 
Baja, l^agwant Singh, surrendered his fort, of which the bastions aiw 
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walls were dismantled by the British forces. The fort is now in ruins, and is 
occupied by the followers of the Baja and the house of the Baja ; but the latter 
chiefly resides in another house at some distance from the fort. 

Muesa'n, a parganah in tahsil H&thras of the Aligarh district, is bounded 
on the north by Easangarh ; on the west and south by the Muttra district; and 
on the east by H6thras. The census statistics of 1872 show a total area of 
73 square miles and 79 acres, of which 66 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 67 square 
miles, of which 61 square miles were cultivated, one square mile was culturable, 
and five square miles were barren. 

This parganah is a continuation of tahsil Igl6s, and is marked by similar 
physical characteristics. The Kiron N6di runs down its centre, with a kh^dir 
of good quality and tolerably fertile. As in Jglas, how ever, parallel lines of 
sandy soil run within a short distance of each side, limited in extent on the west, 
and broader and more irregular on the east. These are well-defined tracts and of 
far greater extent and poorer capability than those in Hathras. There are no jhils 
in the parganah larger than ponds, and no stream other than the K&ron. This 
absence of rivers and tanks is however made up for by the great facilities 
afforded for w^ell- irrigation! Water is found at a depth of 25 to 30 feet from the 
surface, fed by inexhaustible springs and the subsoil is good. 

The fiscal history of the parganah is given under the Murs6n family in 
the notice of the Aligarh district. The villages of 
FiBcal biBtory. parganah were divided by Mr. Thornton in 1834 

into taminddri, mukadami, and talukaddri. The first comprised those villages 
in which the Baja of Murs4n was found to have proprietary rights ; the second, 
those settled with the village communities; and the third, those settled with the 
Baja on the refusal of the village communities to accept the engagements for 
the land-revenue. Up to Mr. Thornton’s revision the total amount of revenue 
due from the parganah had been paid through the Biija, and the sum realis- 
able by him in the previous settlement was Bs. 2,05,414, of which the Govern- 
ment land-revenue was Bs. 1,74,602. Mr. Thornton reduced the demand by 
13 per cent, or to Bs. 1,52,053, of which the Baja paid Bs. 60,102 for the vil- 
lages settled with him, and Bs. 91,951 for the mukadami villages, which paid 
to the Raja Bs. 118,624. The incidence of the revenue was Bs. 2-9-6 per culti- 
vated acre. This settlement framed on the heavy assessments that had 
l»en exacted by the former talukaddrs, worked very badly ; and though 
Remissions ami revisions were made, 7,269 acres, or 17'67 per cent, of the entire 
area, were farmed, and 2,037 acres, or 4'95 per cent, of the area, were sold for 
arrears of revenue during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement. In 
addition to this, 38,867 acres, or 94*52 per cent., changed hands by private sale, 
mortgage or forced sale. A t the conclusion of the present settlement operations 
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in 1872, only 16,052 acres, or 39 per cent, of the total area, remained to 
the old proprietors, whilst 19,943 acres, or 48 J per cent., had been permanently- 
transferred to others, and the remainder had been mortgaged. Jats, Brahmans, 
Gahlots, and Mnsalmans have been the principal losers and money-lenders 
the gainers. 

The following statement shows the loss to each caste : — 
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Between 1838 and 1869 the parganah has been reduced by the transfer of 
66 villages to other parganahs. Originally the parganah was formed on purely 
historical considerations, and the recent changes have been made to form a 
compact area for administrative purposes ; any minute comparison therefore 
with previous areas is out of the question. 

The new assessment of the land-revenue has been made by Mr. W. fl. Smith. 
The statistics of area show a total area of 46,607 acres, of which 2,514 acres 
are returned as barren, and 3,536 acres are held free of revenue. The distribu* 
tion of the assessable area is as follows : — 
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The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 87 per cent . ; and here 
also cultivation is very high, being 96 per cent, of the culturable area. Irriga- 
tion, too, reaches 92 per cent, of the entire cultivated area, and only four •pe/ 
cent, of the culturable area, including land under groves, has not yet been 
brought under the plough. Cultivation has increased by 9*18 per cent., and 
irrigation by 9*8 per cent, since last settlement. The new assessment amounts 
fo JR6. 1,06,890-8-0, and the cesses to Es. 10,869. Mursan is undoubtedly 
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inferior to Hathras in its soil : it contains 6 per cent, of dry bMr, and a large 
proportion of the irrigated area is of the same character. The old land-revenne 
at the commencement of the past settlement stood at Es. 95,209, which rose to 
Es. 95,848 when the new settlement commenced. The increase shown at the new 
assessment amonnts to 11 per cent. Out of 143 m.ihals or estates in 1872, nine 
were held free of revenue, 76 were zamindari, and 58 were bhayachAra.* 59’6 
per cent, of the total area is held by numerous sharers, 7 per cent, by a few, and 
the remainder almost entirely by the Eaja of Murs6n. The Icharif occupies 55 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and in it cotton covers 13'5 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area,yodr 21-5 per cent, and Idjra 7-5 per cent. Amongst the raU 
crops, wheat occupies 14 per cent, of the entire cultivation, barley 15 per cent., 
and bajra 9 per cent. 703 holdings are in the possession of cultivating proprie- 
tors as seer, 1,071 holdings are held by hereditary cultivators, and 2,130 holdings 
by tenants-at-will, or 18*6 per cent., 30 5 per cent., and 50'9 per cent, 
respectively of the total cultivated area. The area of each proprietary holding 
averages 10‘6 acres. Thus, tenants who were formerly for the most part 
proprietors occupy 81 "4 per cent, of the cultivated area, and the landowners are 
nearly all, absentees. The average rental is Es. 4-15-0 per acre; hereditary 
tenants pay, on an average, Es. 4-13-4 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will pay 
Es. 5-0-2 per acre. Though inferior to Hathras, the general rent-rate in this 
parganah is slightly in excess. In MursAn 7,515 cultivated acres are recorded 
as seer, 12,302 acres as held by hereditary tenants, and 20,526 acres as held by 
tenants-at-will. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Mursan contained 129 inha- 

„ bited villages, of which 51 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Population. ^ 

ants, 53 had between 200 and 500, 19 had between 
500 and 1,000, and 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The only town con- 
taining more than 5,000 inhabitants is Mursan itself. The settlement records 
show that there were 142 villages in the parganah in 1872, distributed amongst 
143 mahAls or estates. The average area of each village was 328 acres. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 47,496 souls (21,876 females), giving 651 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 44,049 Hindus, 
of whom 20,269 were femalesj 3,447 MusalmAns, amongst whom 1,607 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
censos shows 9,908 Brahmans, of whom 4,572 were females ; 973 Eajpfits, 
including 444 females; 1,775 Baniyas (824 females); whilst the great mass of the 
^pcdaiion is included in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 31,393 souls, of whom 14,429 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (558), Sanddh (1,136), and 


> For further details as to the fiscal hiitorr of this parganah, see Sett. Rep. 1 , 247, and Bcr., 
Rep. II., N. S., 49. 
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Sar^swat (54). Rajputs belong to the Gahlot (566), Chauh&n, and Badgiijar 
clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw41 (1,104), Mahesri (241), Bdrahsaini (112), 
Dasa, and Chausaini subdivisions. The following, amongst the other castes, 
have more than 1,000 members each: — J4t (8,849), Barhai, Ha^dm, Koli 
(2,031), and Chamdr (18,625). The following have less than 1,000, but 
more than 100 members each:— Sondr, Bhat, Kaldl, Ahir, Kdchhi, Darzi, 
Jogi, Kahar, Bairdgi, Dhobi, Khatik, Khdkrob, Kumhdr, Garariya, Aheriya, 
Kayath, and Malldh. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (803), 
Sayyids (101), and Pathans (460) ; the remainder of the Muhammadan popu- 


Occapatiuni. 


lation is entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age) 205 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,090 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,031 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 6,560 in agricultural operations ; 2,324 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 3,585 persons returned as labourers and 419 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 954 as landholders, 17,425 as cultivators, and 29,117 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational’ statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 935 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 25,620 souls. Mursdn originally 
formed a portion of parganahs Jalesar and Koil. In 1838 it contained 208 
villages, with a cultivated area amounting to 58,621 acres and a land-revenue 
of Rs. 1,52,053. Between 1839 and 1868, 17 villages were received firoin 
Hathras, and 33 villages were transferred to parganah Mahdban of the Muttra 
district, 44 villages to Hathras, and 6 to Iglds. 

PiLKHANA, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is distant 
11 miles from Aligarh and 12 miles from Sikandra. In 1865 there were 3,8i(W 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 4,500. The town is a very old one, fuid 
g^ve its name to a taluka which was farmed to Daya Rdm at the eommeRp^* 
ment of the Pritish rule. In 1817 the taluka was broken up, and the yilh^g**) 
were settled with the original proprietors. The Chankidari Act (XX. of 188fi) 
is in force in Pilkhana, and in 1873 supported a village police numberu^!^ 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number of the faonjMf 
in the town in 1872-73 was 798 ; and of these 750 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Re. 1-4-4 per house and Re. 0-3-5 per head of #6 
popnlation per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,04^ 
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including a balance of Rs. 88 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 894. 

PisXwA, a village of parganah Ghandaus in the Aligarh district, is distant 26 
miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Ghandaus. The population in 1865 num- 
bered 2,426 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,668 inhabitants. Pis4wa gives its 
name to a taluka held by Jats, an account of whom is given under the district 
notice. In the neighbourhood there is the only jungle deserving the name in 
the district. 

PuRDiLNAGAR, a town in parganah and tahsili Sikandra of the Aligarh 
district, is 26 miles from Aligarh and 2 miles from Sikandra Rao. The popula- 
tion in 1865 was 3,967, and in 1872 was 4,123. There is a police-station aud 
a post-office. The Ghankidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Purdilnagar, 
and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades, at an 
annual cost of Rs. 636. The number of the houses in the to^vn in 1872-73 
was 873 ; and of these', 811 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-2-9 
per house and Re. 0-3-9 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 1,028, including a balance of Rs. 79 from the previ- 
ous year ; and the expenditure was Rs. 915. The Ganges Ganal passes close to 
the town which is named after Naw4b Purdil Khan of Sikandra Rao. 

SALfMPUR, a village in parganah and tahsil Hdthras, is distant 11 miles 
from H4thras and 20 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 1,285, 
and in 1872 was 1,356. There is a police-station here. Salimpur lies on the 
route between H&thras and Bndann, distant lOf miles from Hathras and 10^ 
miles from Sikandra Rao, the next stage. The road throughout is metalled and 
bridged, and the country open and well cultivated. From Hathras, Sokhnar is 
passed at two miles, the railway at six, and Kailora at 7^ miles. To Sikandra 
Rao, the Ganges Ganal is crossed by a bridge at 6 and lOJ miles. Salimpur 
is a mere village, and supplies can only be had after due notice. Water is, 
however, plentiful. 

SAsni, a town in parganah and tahsil Huthras in the Aligarh district, is 
distant 14 miles from Aligarh on the Agra road, and 7 miles from Hdthras. 
The population in 1853 numbered 5,484 souls, in 1865 there were 4,994 inha- 
bitants, and in 1872 there were 4,208. The town is steadily declining in 
importance. There is a police-station and a district post-office here. Sdsni 
lies on the route from Agra to Aligarh, 8J miles from Hathras and 14|^ 
IpilM from Aligarh. The encamping-ground for troops is to the west of 
the town. The road all through is metalled and bridged, and supplies and 
water are abundant. From Hdthras you pas# the Muttra road (Muttra dis- 
tant 22 miles) at 1|, Rohari at 4J, and Barsa at 7 miles. To Aligarh, pass 
Sus&hat at 4 miles, Mandrdk at 6|, Parbdwali at 10, road to Muttra at 12, and 
join the Grand Trunk Road at 12^ miles, after which pass to the east of the 
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town of Koil, to the encamping-ground. The fort, of which the remains exist, 
was built by the Jat Raja Phnp Singh of the Mursan family. Tradition makes 
him out to have been a person of a very arbitrary disposition. It is said that 
he was specially proud of his palace garden ; and once, when one of his’yonng 
sons had broken a twig or a leaf from some favourite tree the Raja ordered 
the lad’s arm to be cut off. The Raja’s followers however interceded, and the 
youth was punished by being forced to go about for several days with his sleeves 
cut short and his arms bare. On another occasion the Raja saw a peasant 
woman on the road break off the leaf of an overhanging tree to cover- the 
month of a pot of ghi she was carrying ; whereupon he made her empty the 
whole pot over the tree, “ to heal,” as he said, “ the wound she had Inllieted.'’ 

Sdsni, Akrabad, Jalali, and Sikandra Rao, at the beginning of this century, 
were included in the dominions of the Nawab Wazir of Oudb. They were 
ceded by treaty in 1802. Raja Bhagwant Singh then held Sasni and Bijaigarh, 
and Thakur Harkishan held Kaohaura in Sikandra. The then Lientenaat- 


Oovemor (Hon’ble Gerald Wellesley) forbade these chiefs to collect tran^t dntie% 
and offered them a nank&r allowance as compensation. They disobeyedi, and 
8 force was sent to reduce them. Thereupmi the B^ni chief offered to sorrepder, 
hnt secretly made preparations to destroy by treachOTy the small force (com- 
ihaoded' by Colonel Blair) which was sent to occupy the fort. General* Sk 
John was then sent against Sasni with a strong force in the winter of 180^ 
hnt the phico held out until some time in 1803, when it was taken by LordLake 
in peraott, not witbont considerable loss. At Sdsni are the remains of the meou/- 
. ments erected in memory of Lieutenant Blair and other offices who were kBled 
in the attack on that fort. A great portion of the materials of the fort, was 
used in the building of the Sasni indigo factories in 1806. 

The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in SAani, and in 1873 support- 
ed a village police numbering 13 men of all grades at an annnal cost of 
Rs. 720. The number of houses in the town in 1872-73 was 1,205, and of these 
1,126 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Be. 0-15-10 per hooae and 
Be. 0-3-9 per head of the population per annum. The income, for the swne 
year was Rs. 1,106, including a balance of Rs. 48 from the previous year, atsi 
Ae expenditure was Rs. 1,047. 

SiKAKDBA Rao, a town in the parganah of the same name- in tha Aligtph 


Fopoiatipn district, is situated on the Cawnpoee roai^ 23 m^ft 

south-east-by-east of Koil. The populatioB in 184^ 
Bumbffl-ed 7,195, in 1853 it was 12,373, and in 1805 there were 12,451 
ants. The site of the town has an area of 140 square acres, giving 96' soida t® 
the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 12,642 inhabitants, of 
whom 7,598 were Hindus (3,401 females) and 5,044 were Mnsalmiae (2,578 
ftwraksX Bistribntang the population ampngst the rnral and urban (daaaes, 
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returns show 321 landholders, 1,499 cultivators, and 10,822 persons pursuing 
oocttpations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1)516, of which 079 were occupied by Musalnidns. The number of houses 
during the same year was 2,556, of which 493 wet-e built with skilled labour^ 
and of these 197 were occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,063 mud huts in the 
towU) 815 Were owned by Mdsalmans. Taking the male adult population, 
4,084 (not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations 
pursued 1^ more than fifty males : — Barbers, 61 ; beggars, 51 ; butchers, 143 ; 
enltivators) 539 ; inn-keepers, 57 j labourers, 647 ; landowners, 113 ; letters of 
YehideS) 181 j merchants, 77 ; oil-makers, 61 ; servants, 962 ; shop-keepers, 317 j 
sweepers, 103 ; Water-carriers, 213; weavers 213. 

ISikandra Bao is rather a squalid, poor looking town, badly situated in low 
ground, the drainage of which is both difficult and 
ihefficierit. To the north there is a high portion, but 
the south is very low, and on the east there is a great jhil about 600 yards long 
and 500 yards Wide in the cold-weather. In the rains this lake extends fully four 
miles, and forms one of the sources of the Isan Nadi. It has a considerable 
depth and abounds with fish. Two ways connect the town with the Grand 
Trunk Road, one of which, to the north, leads to the tahsfli, and the other, to the 
south, forms the bazarway and the entrance to the business portion of the 
town. Both are metalled, but are very winding. There are many ruinous houses 
in the town, expecially in the Pathdn quarter, but many new bouses are also 
springing up, especially those belonging to the money-lending classes. The Gan- 
ges Canal pass^ the town about 1^ miles to the west, and has iuldifed in a 
greater aeenmulation of water than ever around the town. The Water in the 
welk is, as a rule,' brackish, but in a few wells it is fairly sweet. Since the canal 
was opened the water level has risen by about twelve feet. Fever prevails, and 
many dm of it every year. Out of a total number of deaths from all causes 
in 1871, amounting to 287, or 23'08 per thousand of the population, 247 were 
set down to fever alone. The greater portion of the town lands are also irrigated 
frOfn the canal, and in the rains the loW portion of the site is so subject to flood- - 
ing that the Grand Trunk Bdad is the Only way always free from water in the 
neighbotirhood. There is a tahsili, police-station, post-office, school, and dis- 
pensary here. The tahsili is an enclosed building in the Upper portion of the town 
with the nsnal pUblicoffices. The school and dispensary are poor plaoeff, TbOiW 
axe f 2 ar sarais— Mine inside the town and three on the drand Trtmk Boad. 


Sikuidra Bao lies on the rente froni Hathras to Bndaon, 10^ miles from 


Comnutnicationa. 


Salimpnr, the previous Stage, and 10 miles from Mohw- 
pur in Eta, the ftext stage. The road is metalled mid 


bridged throughout, and from Salimpnr crosses the Ganges Canal by bridges 
at the 6th and lOJ miles. To Mohanpur, the village of Rampur is passed at 
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3^ miles, Agsoli at 6f miles, and the district boundary at 8^ miles. The country 
throughout is level, open, and cultivated. The encamping-ground at Sikandra Bae 
islargeand spacious, and supplies and water are abundant. Both the Grand Trunk 
Boad and the road from Hathras by Kasganj to Soron are used by numbers of 
pilgrims from Muttra. 

Sikandra Bao possesses a municipality which is now managed by a com- 
mittee of nine members, of whom three are oflScial, 
three are elected by the tax-payers, and three are nomi- 
nated by the Magistrate. The incidence of taxation in 1872-73 was eight annas 
and one pie per head of the population. The system has been in force since- 
1865, and has resulted in much local improvement; in fact, whatever has been 
done is almost entirely due to the municipality. The following statement shows 
the revenue and expenditure for three years : — 


Municipality. 


Beceipts. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73 

Expenditure. 

1870-71. 

1871-72 

1872-78. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Opening balance... 

IS4 

3 

1,038 

Collection 

769 

921 

1,04S 

Class I. — Food and 

a, 883 

8,130 

4,830 

Head-office 


83 

122 

driok. 












a. Original works 


71 

1,531 

„ n. — Animals 

90 

197 

500 





for slaughter. 




6. Bopairs, &c. ... 

877 

365 

528 

„ in.— Fuel, &c. 

ISI 

232 

ISO 

Police 

1,111 

1,273 

1,284 

„ IV. — Building 

42S 

224 

332 

Education ... 

250 

275 

300 

nuiterials. 












Conservancy ... 

622 

615 

514 

„ V.— Drugs, 

1S4 

846 

165 





spices. 




Charitable grants, 

40 

lOO 

ISS 

,, VI.— Tobacco, 

325 

149 

1 

275 

Lighting 

283 

1 

263 

283 

„ VIL— Tex ti 1 e 


569 

492 

MisceUsneous 

18 

181 

247 

fabrics. 












Extraordinary ... 

1 


60 

„VIIL— Metals... 


53 

56 





f , 




Total 




Total of octroi ... 





3,815 

4,018 

6,078 

3,473 


6,330 





Extraordinary ... 

137 


25 





Fines 

41 






• 

FBscellaneous ... 

13 







Founds 

••e 






' 

Total ... 

8,818 

5,056 

6,024 




r 'T 




1 


-■'lA 
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The followng statement shows the imports for two years of the articles 
paying octroi, and gives a fair idea of the general trade of 
the town : — 


Imports. 


Articles. 

Quantity im- 
ported in 

Consumption per 
head in 

Articles. 

Value of im- 
ports in 

Consnmption 
per he^ in 

1871-72. 

1672-78. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

04 

00 

1879-73, 

1871-79, 

7872-78. 



Mds. 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Grain 

75,951 

67,994 

6 13 7 

6 17 0 

Rice 

13,429 

aaa 

1 1 11 

•M 

Ghi 

428 

878 

0 0 7 

0 2 13 

Vegeta b 1 e s 

10,231 

28,596 

•M 

... 

Sugar, coarse, 

3,803 

8,964 

) 


and fruit. 





Do., fine ... 

■.yipw 

3,106 

( 0 34 2 

0 33 3 

Milk 

1,142 

• •• 

•■a 

• •• 

Shira 

1,418 

• a. 

) 


Fodder 

5,784 

4,865 

aa« 

• M 

Oil 

481 

326 

•as 

0 0 12 

Oil-seeds ... 

6,438 

2,616 

aM 

• •• 

Fuel 

6,761 

13,354 

#«• 

4*^ 

Building ma- 

11,186 

16,061 


• •• 

Tobacco ... 

795 

474 

0 2 10 

0 9 2 

terials. 





Oil-seeds 

sss 

6,233 

• 44 

0 16 14 

Spices, &C. 

11,143 


0 14 10 

1 2 7 






Cloth 

55,861 

42,993 

4 10 6 

4 12 8 






Metals 

5,296 

7,137 

0 7 0 

0 6 7 


Sikandra is said to have been founded by the emperor Sikandar Lodi 
(1488-1517 A.D.), after whom it was called Sikandar- 
pur. It was afterwards given in jdgir to one Rao 
Kh&n, Afgh&n, and became known as Rao-ke-Sikandra, or Sikandra Rao. 
The town is divided into two shares, Kasha Nankhel and Kasha Afgh&nan. 
The latter contains four pattis, viz., Umda Begam, Muhammad N6r KMn, 
Jam&yat Kh&n, and Miran Kh&n. During the mutiny of 1857 Ghana 
£[hdn of Sikandra was one of the principal rebel leaders, and for a long 
time held Koil itself as deputy of Walid^ Kh&n of Mdldgarh in the Bu^d- 
shahr district. Kundan Singh, a Pundir Rajput of Nai, did good service on the 
British side, and for some time held the parganah in their behalf as N4zim. He 
was rewarded for his services, and Debi D&s, Baniya, also received the thanks of 
the district authorities for the assistance that he was able to afford. A mosque 
dating from Akbar’s time was built by the Governor Shahdil £ih6n, and a ruined 
honse in the town was formerly the residence of another governor, Pordil Kh&n, 
who founded Pnrdilnagar. 

SiKAKDRA Rao, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Aligarh 
district, is bounded on the north by parganas Gangiri and Akrabad ; on the 
west by Akrabad and Hathras ; on the south by parganah Jalesar in the Agra 
district, and on the east by parganahs Mar&hra and Bilr&m of the Eta district. 

This parganah, according to the statistics of 1872, had then a total area of 
141,586 acres, of which 38,473 acres were barren and 1,084 acres were held 
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free of revenue. The assessable area during the same year amounted to 102,029 ^ | 
acres. The changes in area since the last settlement have been great. 'Hiere % 
are now 164 villages, — an increase due to the absorption of the whole of taluka ? 
Husain and a few villages from H^thras and parganah Mar^hra of the Ehi * 
district. The last settlement of Sikandra Rao proper was made by Mr. Rose in 
1838, and as the parganah then stood, the revenue fell at Rs. 2-1-0 on the culti- 
vated acre, the irrigation being 62 per cent.* Mr. W. H. Smith made the 
existing settlement. The statistics of the assessable area are as follows : — 


Culturable. 


Cultivated. 


flew 

falloir. 

! 

Old waste 

Groves. 

1 

i 

1 Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Acres. 

621 

Acres. 

6,192 

Acres. 

Acres. 

7,972 

Acres. 

1 85,356 

Acres. 

8,701 


Acres. 

94,057 


Grand T#» 
tal. 

■ ■ ' .1 Bf. 

Acre* 

I OS 039 


'Diese figures show a proportion of oultnrable laud to the total area of 72 par 

cent., but the proportion of cultivation to the cultur- 
L^stribBtioii of area, . , , 

able area is as high as 92 per cent., and only 9 per 

cent, of the cultivation is unirrigated. The margin of waste, including groves, 

left for the plough is only 8 per cent, of the culturable area. The new 

assessment amounts to Rs. 2,56,340, and the cesses to Bs. 25,634. . The 

new revenue faUs at a rate of Bs. 2-11-0 per cultivated acre. Irrigation has 

inoceasedimmeosely since the last settlement. Formerly there were only wells 

and a few lowlying fields in the valley of the Kill watered from that river ; now the 

canal commands the entire parganah, but not without certain disadvantages as 

far as the efflorescence of reA is concerned (see the Tahsil notice). 

Mr. Rose’s assessment was far less severe than that of Mr. Thornton^ The 
soil throughout the parganah is good, and Mr. Bose’s 
revision only added eight per cent. to. the revenue, 
whilst the new assessment shows a rise of 37 cent, above the settlement of 1838. 
The working of the past settlement resulted in the sale by revenue process of 
673 acres and the farm of 6,817 acres. The changes by voluntary transfers and 
the OEders of the Civil Courts were as follows : — 


JMvsto sale 

Mtrnnio 

Junction 


TamsterM. 


Area io 
acres. 

Revenue. 

Price 

acre. 

2.8,496 
66,07 1 
26,806 

Bs. 

34,671 

88,940 

36,836 

Ba a. p. 

9 4 10 

6 9 1 

3 19 10 

116,678 

1,60,346 

5 IS 10 


Total, ... f>C,67S l,6&,3<M 

1 1.,Sef».Rrp. 380 ; II., Bev. Rep, K. 8., roo. 


j. 

r 
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The sales for arrears took place very shortly after the settlement in 1838, 
and the value of land increased after the first ten years, when it was 2‘6 years’ 
purchase in cases of private sale, to 3’5 years’ purchase in the second decade, 
and 1 1 '3 years purchase in the third decade. Twenty-four per cent, of the area baa 
been permanently transferred from the original proprietors, and 30 per cent, 
has been mortaged. These figures include the whole of the Husain villages 
formerly settled with tlio Poracb Raja. Pundir Thakurs, represented by the 
talukadar of Bijaigarh and the zamindar of Nai, are now the most important 
clan in the two parganahs of Akrabad and Sikandra. But Thakurs as a 
whole have lost 57 per cent, of their old possessions, which covered 165 out of 
the 252 villages in the tahsil, and 147,760 ont of 21 8,975 acres. Musahnans still 
hold 13,499 acres in the tahsil, or 47 per cent, of their ancestral lauds. The 
changes however are chiefly from a caste to their fellow-castemen, and not to 


the money-lendersas in Hathras. 

Laroc owners have been more affected by these transfers than small owners, 


Cutet of owners. 


and the conclusion is that it is the tendency of small 
cultivating proprietors to hold their land where the 


non-cultivating landholder on a larger scale will be compelled to part with 
his possessions, and that an assessment which will crash the latter wiH 
leave the former comparatively uninjured. The practice of the old settle- 
ment officers in sparing the large owners and pressing heavily on the more 
industrious cultivating communities, if strictly speaking inequitable, was at 


least based on a sound knowledge of who could and who would not be like^ 


to pay the demand. In this parganah, out of the 79,29^ acre» tntusfened, 
57,744 acres belonged to individuals owning three-fourths or more of an e^te, 
and similarly all through the district, the smaller pngirietary bodies have come 
well out of the troubles of the past half century. The ftdlowing statement shows 


m(we clearfy the nature of the changes in- each case : — 
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tenure, and 44 were imperfect pattiddri. One-quarter of the area was liAld 
proprietors possessing more than one village, 28 per cent, by proprietors ' 
were less than six sharers and possessed up to one village, and 47 per cent, ly'/f 
proprietors who were more than six sharers. The percentage of the land-rev®#3 
paid by each of these classes is 26, 28‘5, and 45’5 per-cent, respectively. 

Kharij crops occupied during the year of measurement (1871) 45,648 a( 3 ^ 3 


Crops. 


Bawn. 


/sl- 

a- 






:5 


' » 


and rabi crops 48,409 acres, 12,443 acres were un^' 
cotton, 16,204 acres under jodr, and 10,559 acret 
under indigo in the kharl/, and in the rabi 23,873 acres were under whe^, 
10,099 acres under barley, and 6,364 under bejar. A summary of the 
prices is given under the district notice for the whole district, where als® 
communications are fully described. 1,148 holdings are held by proprieton 
as seer, 6,193 by tenants with a right of occupancy, and 2,938 by tenanted 
at-wilL Only 515 acres out of 83,560 acres are paid for in kind, and the 
average rental per acre at cash rates is Rs. 4-8-8, viz., tenants with a right of 
occupancy Bs. 4-4-4, and tenants-at-will Bs. 5-1-11 per acre. Twenty-three 
per cent, of the cultivated area is held as seer by proprietors, 53 per cent, is 
cultivated by hereditary tenants, and 24 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and the 
average area of their holding is 18 acres, 8 acres, and 7'8 acres respectively. 
In 1855 hereditary tenants possessed 4,868 holdings, averaging 8‘4 acres each, 
and tenants-at-will had 3,784 holdings, averaging 8‘6 acres each ; whilst the 
rentals showed Es. 3-13-3 and Bs. 4-15-5 per acre respectively. Bentals have 
risen, and the size of the holdings has decreased in all cases. In the above 
remarks taluka Husain is included and the parganah as it now stands. 

The Porach taluka of Husain, now included in this parganah, and in the 
possession of the J^don money-lender of Awa Mfsa, has 
been noticed in the accounts of the old families of the 
district. At the revision in 1836 Mr. Thornton followed the same principles 
that he adopted in other talukas.^ He foimd 43 villages in the Baja’s name, 
including three formerly held free of revenue. From 1786 to 1803 the taluka 
had formed a portion of ihejdeddd of the Marhatta occupants of the fort of Ali- 
garh, and they collected direct from the village occupants, and neither the 
nor his family retained more than the three revenue-free villages mentioned 
above. On the arrival of the British, Mitrsen assumed such a position that in tto 
ccmfiision of the time he was recognized as sndder maignzar and admitted to en- 
gi^rements for 1211 /asli (1803-04A.D.), at a revenue of Bs. 32,600, and again 
fiMf 1212 faali at a revenue of Bs. 30,031, and the same terms were allowed ftp^ 
end of 1215. In the beginning of 1216/aafo' (1808-09) Mr. Elliott made a 
zsvision of the settlement and drew up a proceeding in which the Baja is recorded - 
promised to permit the old proprietors to retain possession of the ir lands 
' > Set. Bep., I., 3S3. ' 


% 


I 

-i, 
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at a reasonable revenue. The names of the proprietors, where ascertainable, 
were entered in the record, and the Raja was styled “ talukaddr mustajir,” at a 
revenue of Rs. 31,001, rising to Rs. 37,001 in the third year. This assessment 
was continued until 1222 fasli. A money-lender then obtiineJ possession of the 
esbte and held it from 1223 to 1227 at a revenue of Rs. 44,000, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jaswant Singh, and finally by Narayan Singh, who was alive in 1836. 
The arrangements made by Mr. Elliott seem never to have been acted on, and the 
only enquiries subsequently set on foot were made with the object of extracting as 
much as possible from the villages, to prop up the declining fortunes of the 
Raja’s house and to support him in his extravagance. 

In applying the principles adopted in the case of Miirsan to Husain, Mr. 

Mr. Thornton on taluks Thornton found that the Raja had never by any valid or 
® “***''• sufficient means acquired any proprietary rights in the 

taluka. His position rested neither upon a grant from Government nor upon any 
private and voluntary transfer on the part of the people themselves. Originally 
without any possessions in the taluka, he received a farm from an agent of 
one of the short-lived governments of the time, and remained in possession 
for only seventeen years. This was followed by a time of deprivation for 
a similar period, so that the reinstatement of Mitrsen in 1803-04 must be 
considered to have been merely conditional and temporary, and five years 
after it was distinctly stated to be so when he was allowed to renew his 
engagement. Mr. Thornton then began his inquiry into the history of each 
village, and his account throws such light upon the history of village colonisation 
that I quote him here : — “ I was enabled, with few exceptions, to discover with 
great certainty to what tribe and family each village originally belonged. In 
many cases I could trace that gradual spread of cultivation from a central point, 
and consequent foi’mation of new villages as oflfsets from the one first established, 
which affords such undeniable proof of tlie rights of those who in times past 
thus aj)propriated and parcelled out the soil. I had also procured from several 
distinct and unconnected sources a number of old records, which showed the 
names of the malgnzars by whom each village had been held under the former 
Government, together with the title then assigned to them. The mudfi, records 
furnished further evidence, as the numerous holders of these small rent-free 
portions of land, which are almost entirely the gift of the z6mind4rs, had been 
called upon some years ago to state the date of the grant with the name of tho 
give*. It was thus frequently made evident that tho ancestors of those who now 
claimed in opposition to the R.ija had held as zamind4rs before the taluka was 
made over to Ratan Singh, as well as afterwards during Mitrsen’s dispossession. 
The results of all this evidence were further corroborated by the papers given 
in by the kanungoes in 1216 fasli, as well as by the unanimous and uncon- 
tradicted testimony of the surrounding inhabitanta.” Though the above 
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investigation showed the communities to which the soil belonged, the descendants 
of those old proprietors were not forthcoming in many instances, and in others 
were too long out of possession to admit of their being reinstated. In seventeen 
only of the forty-three estates in the talnka were the old proprietors restored, 
and the remainder were settled with the Raja as zamindar. “ The continuance of 
the Baja in this position,” writes Mr. Thornton, “ must be considered a matter 
of favour on the part of Government rather than of actual right on the part of 
the Raja, but his aucient descent and the former condition of his family confer 
upon him a title to consideration. It so happens, moreover, that if the taluka- 
d&ri allowance be granted for the life of the present incumbent, its future 
diminution or entire cessation will be felt muoh less severely than if it took 
place at present.” The entire Government demand was lowered from Rs. 44,000 
to Rs. 41,558, falling at a rate of Rs. 2-6-7 on the cultivated acre, with 62 
per cent, of irrigation. After much litigation the whole of the taluka has 
fallen into the hands of the Muttra Jkdons, and the only representative of the 
old family, now, is a childless widow. The biswadari villages formerly paid 
Bs. 15,950 plus malikdna, Rs. 4,627, or a total of Rs. 20,577, and the revenue of 
the other villages was Rs. 25,608. The present settlement shows an assessment of 
Bs. 21,990 on the biswadari villages, or an increase of 37 per cent, phis Rs. 2,199 
as malikdna, which has been reduced from 22 5 per cent, on the revenue to 10 
per cent., so that the whole increase now amounts to only 17 per cent, on the 
Inswadkri village. The zamind4ri villages are now assessed at Rs. 23,684, or 
by 18 per cent, and the whole increase in revenue is therefore 25 percent, and 
the incidence on cultivation is Rs. 2-13-9 per acre. The viUages composing, 
the talnka are among the richest in quality and the most carefully cultivated 
in the parganah ; rents too have been gradually raised to a high pitch by the 
fanning system adopted by the present owner. 

According to the census of 1872 pargarah Sikandra Rao contained 160 

_ . inhabited villages, of which 22 had less than 200 inha- 

PopuUtlOD. . . 

bitantg ; 60 had between 200 and 500 ; 40 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 29 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 bad between 2,000 and 
8,000; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

Hie settlement records show that there were 100 mabdls or estates in this 


paiganah in 1874, and 164 villages, having an average area of 863 acres each. 
Hw total population in 1872 numbered 128,864 souls (58,829 females>, 
giving 566 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wer%. 
115,473 Hindhs, of whom 52,383 were females ; 13,364 Musalmdns, amoi^gst 
whmn 6,432 were females ; and 27 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 10,859 Brahmans, of 
Vfbtma 4,729 were femiJes ; 15,812 Rajputs, including 6,767 females; 5,543 
Kuiyiw (8^47 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is inclu^lJB 
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“the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 83,259 souls, 
of whom 38,340 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur ( 1 90), Saraswat ( 80), Sanadh ( 1 ,452), and Kanaujiya. 
The Bajputs belong to the Gahlot (656), Chauhan (4,109), Badg^jar (380), 
Jddon (4,052), Janghdra (166), Pundir (4,136), Gaharwar (319), Bais Gaur, 
Tomar, Solankhi, Eathor, Panw&r, Jaiswar, Sikharw&r, Bangar, Kirdr, and 
Surajbansi clans ; and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,023), Dasa, (]haaBaini 
(246), Mahesri (452), B&rahsaini (840), Garw&l, Jaisw&r, Saraugi, and 
Lohiya. Amongst the other castes the following show more than 1,(XX) 
members each : — Barhai (2,773), Hajj&m, Ealdl (2,976), Ahir (9,010), Edchhi 
(3,635), Eah&r (3,561), Eoli (3,622), Cham&r (25,545), Ehakrob, Enmh&r, 
Garariya (8,299), Aheriya (1,369), Edyath and Lodha (5,007). The following 
have less than 1,0(X) and more than 100 members :—Jdt, Son6r, B&j, Mdli, Bh&t, 
GoshAin, Joshi, Darzi, Jogi, Bairdgi, Dhobi, Ehatik, Banjdrd, Dhuna, Bhar- 
bhiinja, Mall&h, Teli, Eanjar, and Ghosi. 3 he Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,210), Sayyids (310), Mughals (289), Pathdns (1,775), and 
unspecified beyond religion. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that,of the male adult 
Occupations. population (hot less than fifteen years of age) 410 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government serrants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 5,191 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carri- 
ers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,057 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, anitnala or 
goods ; 19,795 in agricultural operations ; 5,438 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine-^ 
ral, and animal. There were 8,391 persons returned as labourers and 874 as 
of no specified occupation.. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,298 as landholders, 54,745 as cultivators, and 
70,821 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,278 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 70,035 souls. Parganah Sikan- 
dra now indudes talnka Husain. 

SiKANDBA Bao, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises parganaha 
Sikandra Bao and Akrabad. The total area according to the settlement records 
■4s 215,812 acres, of which 1,237 acres are held free of revenue and 57,642 acres 
are barren. The assessable area comprises 156,933 acres, of which 143,909 
acres are cultivated (130,991 acres irrigated) and 13,024 acres are cnltnrable. 
Gf the latter 1 ,629 acres are under groves. The amount of barren land is larger 
♦ban in any other tahsil in the district. The percentage of cniturable land to 
the total area is only J3, but the area under cultivation is 93 per cent, of the 
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culturable area, and irrigation reaches 91 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
There is very little land left either unirrigated or uncultivated in this tahsO. 
Fifteen per cent, of the cultivation is manured, and there is only 4 per cent, of poor 
unirrigated sandy land in the tahsil. The population in 1872 numbered 193,611 
souls (88,560 females), giving 566 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 
247 inhabited villages. The old revenue demand amounted to Es. 2,80,587 ; 
the new assessment gives a land-revenue of Rs. 3,87,320, falling at a rate of 
Es. 2-11-0 on the cultivated acre, or Es. 2-11-7 for Sikandra and Rs. 2-10-0 in 
Akrabad, as compared with a former incidence of Ks. 2-1-0 and Ee. 1-14-11 per 
acre respectively. The census statistics shov. 471 persons blind, 39 lepers, 26 
deaf and dumb, 4 idiots, and 10 insane persons in the tahsil 

The division into parganahs is purely nominal : neither has preserved its 

„ , ancient limits, and both are wholly alike in general 

General appearance. , , , , . , n 

character, and have been subject to the same influences 

during the past settlement. Mr. Smith thus describes the present character of 
the subdivision : — “ The tahsil lies exactly* on the watershed of the Duab, and 
the soil is almost uniformly good loam. Two small tracts form the only excep- 
tions of any importance ; one the rising ground above the lowlands of the K41i 
Nadi, which for the breadth of, perhaps, from a quarter to half a mile is 
generally composed of l/idr or sand ; the dther a sandy ridge running from 
Husain due south into Jalesar. Elsewhere, in a few villages only is there any 
Mdr at all, and then over only limited areas. The proportion of sand through- 
out the subdivision is very small indeed, and the soils as a whole may be 
considered a ricdi and fertile loam. 


The Cawnpore and Etdna branches of the Ganges Canal run along its high- 
est level. These two lines branch out from the main canal at Nanu, close to 
the Koil boundary, and flow through the tahtilata distance of about four miles 
apart. Distributaries from the upper canal, as well as from the two lower 
bi’anches, command the vast maj’ority of the villages in both parganahs, and no 
part of the district, Hathras alone excepted, is so amply supplied with every 
capability for easy irrigation. Of the whole irrigated area rather more than 
half is watered from the canal. A great change has thus been worked in the 
character of this tract of country. At last settlement there w'as, on the whole, 
indeed, a fair amount of irrigation. Of the cultivated area, 61 per cent, was 
irrigated from masonry and temporary wells ; but facilities for obtaining water 
were unequally distributed. As remarked by Mr. Hutchinson, numbers of thq,, 
estates were of such a nature that the formation of kuchcha wells was impractiiv 
able ; masonry wells were necessary over much of the area, and the general 
expense of irrigation was consequently heavy. At the present time nearly 
every village obtains an adequate amount of water. Masonry wells are still 
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in use, though few new ones are constructed. Where kuchcha wells were 
formerly sunk at will canal-water is generally substituted : and villages where 
there was originally no irrigation at all are now covered with a net-work of 
canal-feeders. The productive power of the soil has been largely increased. 
In one tract, however, considerable damage has been done by the canal. 
Throughout the tahsil tlsar plains form 21 per cent, of the entire area, and since 
the introduction of the canal their character has changed very much, while reh, 
which formerly never exuded to any appreeiable extent, has eflSoresced ext^- 
sively and covered the ground with a brittle crust, looking like snow in the 
distance. This reh, which had previously confined itself to the lisar alone, has 
now cropped up on cultivated as well as barren lands, and is yearly throwing 
numerous fields out of cultivation. More than one hamlet has become wholly 
Injurious efflorescence waste, and has been deserted by its former residents ; 

and fields which three years ago (1871) were surveyed 
as cultivated were at the time of inspection covered with white soda exudations. 
As yet this damage is compensated on the whole by the extra irrigation 
supplied by the canal to the soil which still remains unaffected, and the 
recorded rent-rolls show that the people, complain as they may, have, as 
a rule, suflfered no sensible loss. But this state of things cannot last : the 
reh will increase, and in the end, though probable after many years, a great 
part of this tract must, in the opinion of the Settlement Officer, become 
waste. The efflorescence of reh may be due to the stoppage of the natural 
drainage of the country, or it may arise from the water-logging of the soil 
from percolation between the canals or excessive canal irrigation. The popular ^ 
idea is that the canal-water collects reh in solution during its course and 
deposits it over the cultivation, and that during the rainy reason the rains 
have the same effect. In this district reh is never found except in a certain 
proximity to lisar plains, and (it may therefore be assumed) where reh already 
exists somewhere in the soil. Again, it exudes in profusion where the soil 
is moist and swampy j as, for instance, on the lowlands along the side of the 
Bind, where scarcely a field has been left uninjured. The weed baisurdi is 
found in a small portion of Busain near the borders of Hdthras and Jalesar, 
and does not appear to afifect the cultivation. All other particulars regard- 
ing this tahsil wiU be found under the parganah notices or in the district 
notice. 

^ SoHNA, a town in parganah and tahsili Khair of the Aligarh district, is 
distant on the Grand Trunk Bead 14 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles from 
Khair. The population in 1865 was 1832, and in 1872 was 2,033. There 
is a police-station here and a post-office, also a station of the East Indian. Bail- 
way. The elevation above the sea is 752 feet. Somna lies on the route by 
Khurja from Aligarh^to Dehli, distant 14^ miles from Aligarh and 12^ miles 
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from Khurja. The road is metalled throughout and bridged. From Aligarh 
the road passes BhAnkri at 6 miles and Chdharpnr 11 miles. Hence to Khdrja 
it passes the Aligarh district at 2^ miles ; Eiranta (59th milestone from Dehli;, 
6 miles ; Dasara (56th milestone), 9 miles; Meerut road within half a mile of 
Ehurja (Meerut distant 53| miles, or fire marches) Bailway Station, 3^ miles 
from Khurja. The ChaukidAri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Somna, and 
in 1873 supported a village police numbering five men of all grades, at an 
annual cost of Bs. 288. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 442, and of these 417 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Be. 1-4-5 
^r house and Be. 0-4-0 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Bs. 593, including a balance of Bs. 60 from the previous 
year, and the expenditure was Bs. 582. 

Tappal, a town in parganah Tappal and tahsiTi Khair of the Aligarh dis- 
trict, is situated near the Jumna, 32 miles from Aligarh and 18 miles from 
Khair. The population in 1853 was 5,941, and in 1845 was 5,744. In 1872 
there were 6,023 inhabitants, of whom 4,057 were Hindus (1,998 females) and 
1,966 were MnsalmAns (1^067 females). The town site occupies 89 square acres, 
giving 68 souls to the acre. The town is built on the old high bank of the 
Jumna, which now runs four miles to the west. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Bajpiits, MusalmAns, and Brahmans. The ways are unmetalled, and, with the 
exception of about fifty houses, the buildings are ruinous and neglected. The 
town is entered on the north-east by a low sandy road, which, as it rises with 
the rising site, divides into two branches, circling round to rejoin in the midst of 
the town. Where they meet is the bazar with a few poor-looking shops. The 
whole town is a decaying one with no trade, and only occasionally used by carts 
passing to the ghdt on the Jumna. There is a school, a police-station, and a 
post-office. The well water stands at 35 feet from the surface and is remarkably 
good. The ChaukidAri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Tappal, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering 1 1 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Bs. 636. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 1,279, and of 
these 1,149 were assessed with a honse-tax averaging Be. 1-2-10 per house and 
Re. 0-3-7 per bead of the popnlation per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 1,493, including a balance of Bs. 140 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Bs. 1,278. Tappal in former days was a place of some 
note. Towards the edge of the high land separating it from the khAdir of the 
Jumna are the remains of a very large old fort gaid 
to have been built some eight hundred years ago, and 
te the north-east of the town,, where the police-station now stands, are the 
refmains of another fort which formerly belonged to Begam Sumru, the jAgiidAr 
of parganah Tappal, and was the residence of her amil. In the early days 
of ftriti^ rule Ae town was the residence of a tahsildar, but the coUe<d£E|g 
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establishment now reside at Khair, and since then the town has steadily deolined 
in importance. 

Tappal, a parganah in tahsil Khair of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the 
north by the Bulandshahr district ; on the south by the Muttra district ; on the 
east by Chandaus and Khair of this district ; and on the west by the Jumna, which 
separates it from the Panjab. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had 
then a total area of 149 square miles and 29 acres, of which 106 square mil^ 
and 29 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 149 square miles, of which 106 square miles were 
cultivated, 30 square miles were culturable, and 13 square miles were barren. 

The Jumna kh4dir in this parganah varies in breadth from two to seven 
Appearance. miles. Formerly subject to constant inundation, it 

now lies high above the river-bed, and even the lower 
portions are, now, submerged only in seasons of unusual flood. Close to the 
river’s edge changes occasionally occur from diluvion or alluvion, but the 
newly formed soil is fertile, and the crops on it are certain. The old soil is hard 
and firm, and only its purely recent formation differs from the uplands. It 
requires the same care and skill in cultivation as the dry upland. Parallel with 
the khadir and along the extreme edge of the uplands there- is a narrow strip 
of poor sandy soil, and beyond it commences the large loamy tract of the Dnab. 
Whilst on the Ganges side the khadir is usually rich and moist, and the hMr 
above is remarkably poor and of a considerable extent, by the Jumna the kh4dir 
is very inferior, and the sandy upland small in quantity and comparatively, 
fertile. The depth of water from the surface in the uplands is from 35 to 60 
feet, and the substratum is so sandy that wells, if not of masonry, can only be 
made, as a general rule, with stages of wooden frames. These are expensive, 
but they last for many years. In the kh4dir water throughout is close to 
the surface, but the substratum is composed of such loose sandy soil that any 
but pukka wells are almost useless. The dhenkli or lever is used here in dry 
seasons, but the small wells fall in so soon and irrigate so small an ar^ that 
they are little used. The new formation on the edge of the river-bed seldom 
requires artificial irrigation, and, when necessary, small percolation wells ans di^. 

The existing settlement of Tappal was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The 
statistics of area show a total area of 95,499 acres, of which 8,077 acres are 
recorded as unculturable. Of the assessaMe area the distributiim is as follows 
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The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 91 per cent., but the 

proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is only 
f isc&l stfttistics* A A 

78 per cent., showing a very large margin of waste 
land not yet brought under the plough (22 per cent.), but much of this is 
the hard old waste of the kh6dir now under thatching grass and scarcely 
culturable. Irrigation reaches only 46 per cent, of the cultivated area. The 
land-revenue as now assessed amounts to Bs. 1,36,090, and the cesses to 
Bs. 13,609. The new land-revenue falls at Be. 1-15-11 per cultivated acre, 
and gives a rise of 14 per cent, on the old revenue (Bs. 1,19,343). Irrigation 
has increased by 78‘7 per cent., and cultivation by 18‘8 per cent., since last 
settlement. Of the 99 estates existing at the recent settlement, 24 were 
held in zamindari tenui-e, 73 in imperfect pattidari, and 2 in perfect pattidari, 
and of all these only 2‘34 per cent, of the revenue was paid by landholders 
possessing one or more villages. The following table shows the losses that 
have fhllen upon the proprietary body as it stood in 1838 between that date and 
1868 


Caste. 

Area held in 1838. 

Area transferred. 

Area held i» 
1868. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Jat 


63,468 

1S,464 

48,004 

65,414 

Chamar and 

29Q 

290 









Baniya. 





Brahman 

••• 

3 , 77(1 

2,083 

1,687 

2,149 

Orh 

281 

281 

. 


Bajput 


10,139 

6,948 

t 

3,851 

5,728 

Musalmans 

10,034 

8,230 

1,804 

1, 181 


The lands held by Jdts and Jadous have usually passed to members of the 
same clans, whilst those lost by Chauhans have, as a rule, passed into the hands of 
strangers. 


Tappal, up to 1836, formed a portion of Begam Sumru’^s j&gir. It was 
resumed on her death and was summarily settled by Mr. Thornton, who reduced the 
demand from Bs. 1,34,625 to Rs. 1,15,489. The first regular settlement was 
made in 1840 by Mr. Wright, who raised the revenue to Rs. 1,18,206. Sine© 
then the boundaries have been changed, and on the exjnration of the old settle- If: 
ment the revenue stood at Rs. 1,19,064. The revenue of the villages now cpn-*. iSj 

siatnting the parganah was from 1835-36 to 1839-40 fixed at Rs. 1,18,254, and I-*? 

in the following year the assessment was fixed at Bs. 1,19,343. “ The change 
from the lax and variable character of the Begam’s management,” writes Mr. 

Smith, “ to the rigidity of our system excited a dangerous and what, in these 
times, would have ^n a fatal infiuence on the fortunes of the Jdt pr<^rh»ta»- 
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Accustomed to annual remissions when they could obtain them, or temporary 
flight and evasion of payment when the jigi'rdar’s collections were obdurate, 
Effect of past settle- “to arrears under the regular demands 

of their new masters. More than one-third of the 
parganah was either sold for arrears of revenue or farmed during the first tmi 
years (1838-39 to 1847-48) of the regular settlement, and this was pp'ely 
revenue process, and is apart from all consideration of private sales or 
mortgages and the action of the civil courts. Out of a total area of 87,982 
acres 33,657 were thus treated, and the sales at auction involving 21,405 
acres only fetched an average price of 10 annas 5 pie per acre. Fortunately 
the very magnitude of the evil seems to have been its own cure. Outsiders 
either considered the property in the parganah worthless, or they were afraid to 
enter so close a borough as the Jat clans of Tappal. Government was com- 
pelled itself to purchase some of the estates at the nominal price of a rupee ; 
others were bought at almost equally nominal prices by the near relations of 
the defaulters ; others, the defaulters themselves, purchased under false names. 
Those which were bought by Government were farmed out in some cases to the 
connections of the recusant owners, in others to individuals of the defaulting 
community. In some way or other all, or neariy aD, these estates came back 
to the original owners or to their close relations. By the second decade of the 
settlement there was no difiFerence between the fiscal condition of Tappal and 
that of the neighbouring parganahs, except that in the former the proportion of 
transfers was small and the circumstances of the proprietors comparatively 
prosperous. Only 2,977 acres were farmed and 998 sold for arrears of 
revenue between 1256 and 1265 fasli, and the price obtained per acre 
(Rs. 6-13-2) was fair for the time. Since the last date there have been no 
revenue sales, and 5,840 acres only have been farmed. Singular enough, in 
no parganah in the district were there within so short a period so many 
coercive revenue processes, and in no other parganah has so much pre^rty 
in the end been found to remain in the hands of its original owners. Out 
of 69 villages held by Jats at the commencement of the expiring settle- 
ment, three only have been invaded by intruders of other castes ; 66 are still 
held solely by J^ts, and in the remaining three the same caste still holds shares. 
Not one estate has been wholly lost. Bad the parganah been wdl known to 
the neighbouring capitalists, or had the value of the land been recogmzed, as 
jt is now,- large communities of the most deserving and industeions eultivating 
proprietors that we possess would have been reduced to the condition of mere 
tenants-at-wQl. Fortunately for their preservation the money-lenders of adjoin- 
ing districts were too suspicious to speculate, and at that time the owimrdup 
of Ismd was a thing of small consideration to onteiders. The J&ts therefore 
still remain and still hold three-fourths of the parganah. The remissioiis fomid 
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nooessary daring tbe 32 years amount to the small sum of Rs. 6,143 only. 
In 1855-56 the crops were terribly damaged by a violent hailstorm, and 
Rs. 4,505 were remitted. The remissicm of Rs. 1,637 is due to the famine of 
1860^61.” 

The following statement shows the mode of transfer, the average price per 
acre, and tbe average number of years’ purchase of 
the land-revenue brought by the areas transferred 
between 1838 and 1868. It is to be noted that if a single plot or estate has 
changed hands ten times,, ten entries have been made in this account : — 


Mode of transfer. 


rrivate sale 
Mtortgage 


Auction I ale ... 1,803 


Total ... 8,091 




Acres. Rs. a. p. 


2-89 4.788 4 1.1 3 4'18 12,429 6 15 II 

321 2,690 8 3 10 «-23 4,312 8 12 9 

2-64 2,018 8 15 1 4-91 2,848 8 8 8 I 4 35 


6 10 9 4 38 



The average price per acre during the last twelve years of the expired settle- 
ment has been 75-8 per cent, higher than during the first deven years. It was 
only in the last decade that the valne of land in this parganah began to be 
properly estimated. Altogether 62 per Cent, of the area bearing the same per* 
centage of the land-^revenne had been permanently alienated in 1868, and 5 per 
cent, of the area bearing the same percentage of the revenue Was mortgaged. 
Out of 32,596 acres transferred^ 20,940 acres belonged to proprietors of tbree- 
fonrths or more of a village, whilst the Smaller proprietors have escaped. Forty-siS 
per cent, of Rie cultivated tu-ea is occupied by kharif crops, and ^oAgst these 
covers 21 per cent, of the total cultivated area, eottOn 12 per eentti 
7 cent., and moth 5 per cent. Amongst the rabi crops, whCat Ooot^ei 
16 per cent, of the total enltiyated area, btyitr 24 per cent., and barley 4 ptT 
e^t. 7,258 acres, dr 10 per cent, of the cultivation, are leased cm paymeati 
in hind. The system is confined to small, and gOnm-ally the wore^ portions of pOo^ 
irilh^s and On the lowlands of the Jumna, and, except m a few iiMianeee, to 
soil tiewly broken up for cmltiTation, where tile returns 6fe tety mae^ti^ 
hide irrigated land is held on division of produce, and hete, as ekeurb^e 
in dfotrie^ Ad system is gradually dying oUt, There Were 12,741 bulk 
Ind 94^^ bnfiyoes, 9,206 cow^ 852 boTsda ^lid 9,970 Aeep «Bd 
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goats in the parganah in 1669. 2,062 holdings are entered as the seer pro* 
prietors, 1,266 are held by hereditary tenants, and 2,641 by tenant84t*wi!l, witii 
an average area of 14*6 acres, 15 acres, and 9*5 aores respeetively. Hie 
average rental where cash is pwd amounts to Es. 3-4-6 per acre ; hereditary ten- 
ants pay on an average Rs. 3-2-9 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will pay Ss. 8-4-10 
per acre. Altogether 45 per oent. of the cultivated area is held by cultivating 
proprietors. At the commencement of the expired settlement there were only 
120 holdings possessed by hereditary tenants, with an average area of 1 4*2 
acres and an average rental of Rs. 2-1-6 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will held 
3,090 holdings, with an average area of 12‘2 acres and an average rental of 
Rs. 2-5-8 per acre. The areas possessed by each class in 1839 and 1869 were 
as follows:—- 


Hereditary tenants 
Tena&ts-at-will 


1839. 

1869. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Beat. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Ba. 

1,707 

*7,m 

8,681 

10,167 

»t>*7l 

8^996 

t9,4W 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Tappal contained 89 hiha- 
bited villages, of whidi 16 had less than 200 inhahit- 
Popnlation. ^ betwemi 200 and 500 s 26 had between 

500 Wd 1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 1 and 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement records show that there were 100 mah^ at etMm Ik 
the parganah in 1874, and 91 villages, with an avttage area of 1)049 acr*h | 
largest having 6,305 acres, and the smaliest having 84 acres, lie average 
is here increased by the great aae tfi the khkdir villages. Tlie total poptilatMO in 
1872 numbered 58,809 sonls (27,378 females), giving 895 id the square mite. 
Classified according to religion, there were 54,251 Hindus, of whom 25,130 were 
females ; 4,558 Musalmkns, amongst whom 2,248 were females. Distributing Oie 
Hindu population amongst the fonr great classes, the census shows 8,410 Brrfi- 
mans, of whom 3,857 were females ; 1,312 Bajpfi^ including 603 femmes ; 2,618 
Baniyas (1,264 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a tot^ of 41,911 sott^ 
of whom 19,416 are females. The principal Brahman subdiriskos fo^ in 
this parganah are the Ghiur (7,946), Saraswat (12). The Bajpfitswe d^efly of 
the Chanhkn (697), Badgujar (72), Gahlot, Janghkra, Jkdon, and Panwto dat^ 
and the Baniyas belong to the Dasa (636), Af^rwkl (1,346), and 
divisions. Amongst the other castes &e fdlowing have mow zn , am 
members each :--J4t (16,900), Barhai, Hajjkin, KoM (1,882), Cham&r (9,160), 
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Occapations. 


Khatik (2,381), and Khakrob (1,627). The following have more than 100 
members each ; — SonSr, Mali, Bhat, Kalfil, Darzi, Kah4r, Jogi, Bairfigi, 
Dhobi, Lohdr, Kumhdr, Garariya, Orh, Dhuna, Mall^h, and Teli. The Musal- 
mdns are entered as Shaikhs (384) and Pathdns (327). The remainder is shown 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 172 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,658 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,139 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 10,853 in agricultural operations ; 2,059 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,389 persons returned as la- 
bourers, and 585 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 938 as landholders, 31,855 as 
cultivators, and 26,016 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,237 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 31,431 souls. 

The boundaries of Tappal have seen many changes. In 1838 the parganah 
comprised 90 villages, with an area of 90,416 acres and a land-revenue of 
Rs. 1,17,913.' In 1840-41 , 13 villages were transferred to parganah Jewar in the 
Bulandshahr district, and in 1851-52 one village was handed over to Khair. 
In 1840-41, 15 villages were received from parganah Jewar, leaving Tappal 
possessed of 91 villages. Tappal has been the residence of a Jat colony for 
many centuries. Originally settling in Khandiya, they have spread over 
all this parganah, and though, at first, the action of the past settlement threat- 
ened to overwhelm them, they are now more flourishing than ever. 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


A. 

.. 461 , irrigated from tanks and rivers, 379. 
Abwdbs, cesses, 33. 

Adhahal, a pi. ugh with one pair of bullocks 
fS’pur), 161. 

Adh-humbh, the festival held every sixth year 
at Hindu places of pilgrimage like Prayag, 
Hardwar, 287. 

Ajdr, wells lined with wicker-work to support 
the sides, 381. 

Amaltds, the cassia fistula. 

Amdni, a revenue term, 208. 

Angasht, a digit, 478. 

Anatdri, the fish known as the Indian mullet 
( mugil corsula), 

Aphara, windy colic, 606. 

Argha, an offering, 66 (note). 

Arhar, the edible grain, cajanus bicolor. 
Asdmi, a cultivator. 

Asdrh, the Hindu month corresponding to June 
— J uly. 

Asli mauta, parent village, 427. 

Aswamidha, a horse-sacrifice, 69. 

Aicartha, a name of Hardwar, 

B. 

Babul, the Acacia Arabica, 

Bdchh, a mode of distributing the revenne, 300. 
Badni, advances fur produce, 476. 

Bddan, dysentery in cattle. 

Bdhan, fallow. 

Baisurdi, a noxious weed, 387 

Bdjra, the edible grain, penicillaria spicata, 

Bdkli, the pentaptera tomentosa. 

Bdki, arrears. 

Bdngar, the uplands of the Duab. 

Baoni, a cluster of 62 villages. 

Bdra, lands adjoining the village site, 363, 
Bardha, the boar-avatar of Vishnu. 
Barddshtkbdna, a rest and supply house for 
troops. 

Barba, outlying lands, 358. 

Batdi, division of produce as rent, 686. 
Bdwan, a cluster of 52 villages. 

Bejar, mixed crops of wheat and bailey or 
wheat and gram. 

Bel, the dEgh marmdes. 

Ber, the Zizgphus jnjuba. 

Bhayachdra, a tenure of land, 289. 

Bbim Sen ke gada, c»taia monoliths found in 
• Eastern India, 243 
Bhia, a bad sandy soil, 143, 

Bhdda, a bad sandy soil, 143. 

Bhumiyas, landholders, 461. 

Bkdr, a sandy soil. 

Bhdsa, chaff. 

Bigka, a measure of iMd, 478. 

Bitwa, a m easmre of land, 478. 

Bfswaddrs, a class of nnd^ proprietors, 436. 
Biewdnsij a measure of land, 478. 


C. 

Chdhi, irrigated from wells. 

Chdhkun, a well-digger. 

Chaina, an edible grain ( P. niliaceum). 
Chakra, discus. 

Challsa, the name by which the famine of 
Sambat 1 840 is known. 

Charan, foot-marks of Vishnn at Hardwir. 
286. , ’ 
Charas, a preparation of hemp (cannabis to- 
tiva ), 

Chauk, a central space in a town, generally 
used as a market-place. 

Chaurdnawe, the name by which the famine 
of 1894 Sambat is known. 

Chaurdnawe Adi, the same. 

' Chaurdsi, a gronp of 84 villages. 

Chausinga, a species of deer ( tefraceroe quad- 
ricornis ), 

Chauwan, a group of 64 villages. 

Chhatdk, a weight, the sixt^nth part of naer. 
Chihnot, a , kind of soil, 358: 

Cbilha, a species of fish. 

Chilaa, a small fish (aspidopatia morar). 
Chiial, the spotted deer (axit maeulatusj, 
Chohri, a female servant or stave. 

ChirU, glass bangles. 

D. 

Bahai ti, gang robbery by more five p<e> 

sons. 

Ddkar, a kind of soil, 143. 

Bdl, split poise. 

Basdni, certain shares in Eoil, 523. 

■Bastir, a division of a Sirkir in Akbar’s reign. 
BdhhiU-mauza, a hamlet belonging to a parent 
village. 

Band, a measure of length, 478. 

Baul, an estimate. 

Beorhi, interest at 60 per cent,, tt4. 

Bhdk, the butea frondim. 

Bhatira, the datura cJba. 

Bkauhs, a variety of augar-cane, S07. 

BhenAU, a lever-well, 607. 

Ohoti, a waiat-cloth. 

Bojatli, extra crops grown on land wUeb ban 
already borne one crop in theinme year. 

Bor, a tpeciea of flab. 

B6a, a species of mnsiard jplaat. 

Bulm, low marsh lands. 

Bumai, a species of soil, 363. 

F. 

Pardt, the tamarisk. 

Farmdns, orders of the Emperors of Dehli. 
Faelt, tbs Hindu sgricultaral year. 

Fatwah, legal opinion of Mnhnmmadmi law 
officers. 

Faujddri, criminal conrb 
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G. 

Gabrf, the defenders of Meerut against 
Timdr, 247. 

Gahla, a Blare girl, 894. 

Gand, natire indigo. 

Gaon, a Tillage. 

Gdra, a kind of cloth. 

Gardioari, a kind of well, 384. 

Gariydl, the long-nosed alligator. 

Gdrna, to bury. 

Gay, a market, 

Gatta, a measure of length, 478. 

Gas, a yard-measure, 478. 

Ghur, a kind of soil, 143. 

Gira, a measure of length, 478. 

Gojai, a mixture of wheat and barley, 377. 
Got, a subdivision of a clan. 

Gozan, an elk, 246, 

Gul, a small water-course. 

Gumban, a kind of brick, 388. 

Gdnchi, a species of fish. 

Gdr, a preparation of sugar. 

Oural, the Himalayan chamois (nemorheedus 
gorat). 

Guru, a Hindu spiritual preceptor. 

H. 

Bahim, a Kusalman physician. 

Barat, a Peisiin wheel. 

Bari-ki charan, footprints of Vishnu at Hard- 
war. 

Bari-ki-pairi, the same. 

Bdth, a measure of length, 478. 

Benga, a harrow, 

Bijri, the Musalman era. 

Htran, a deer, usually the antelope (Antelope 
bexoartica ). 

Homa, a Hindu sacrifice. 

I. 

Ihta, a subdivision of a Sirk£r. 

Imli, the Tamarindue Indica, 

Ivdmi, a grantee. 

Istimrdri, applied to tenures, one held on a 
fixed revenue. 

J. 

Jaeddd, a grant on condition of military ser- 
vice. 

Jdgir, a grant of land. 

Jdman, the engenia jambolanum. 

Jaribigax, a measure of length, 478. 

Jhdbar, the sloth-bear, 157 (uraiu labiaius). 
Jhtls, natural reservoirs of water. 

Jhinga, a prawn. 

Jital, a coin. 

Jodr, the edible grain, holcus sorghum. 

K. 

JTdss, a noxious weed (S. spontaneum ). 
Karaite a poisonous snake. 

Kark, a rhinoceros, 246, 

Kdrkhdna, a workshop. 


Karol, a species of fish. 

Kaikina, a lease. 

Kaira, a market-place. 

Kazdki, highway robbery. 

Kazaks, robbers. 

Khddir, the bed of a river. 

Khddir matti, alluvial soil. 

Kkdhar, barking-deer (cervulus aureus), 

Khdki, unirrigated. 

Kharif, rain-crops. 

Khdna hhdli, a revenue term, 200. 

Khdnsdmah, a table-servant. 

Khds, as a revenue term, direct management. 
Khasrah kankdt, lists oi appraisement of pro- 
duce. 

Kheras, mounds, usually the ruined sites of 
towns. 

Khidmat zaminddri, a revenue term, 428. 
Khunti, second crop of indigo. 

Kh iish hharid, purchase in open market. 

Kikar, the Acacia Arabica. 

Kismat, fate. 

Kithinadars, lease-holders. 

Koh-payah, foot of the hills. 

Kos, a measure of length, close on two miles. 
Kotila, a house. 

Koladl, a police officer of a town. 

Kuchcha b(gha, a local superficial measure. . 
Kuchadnsi, a division of a bigha, 478. 

Knri, a measure of length, 478. 

Kumbh-mela, festival held every twelfth year 
at Hardwar. 

Kusum, saffiower ( carthamus tinetorius ), 

L. 

Ldehi, a species of fish. 

J.dt, a monolith. 

Lakhabagha, the tree-tiger {Pelispardut,v»x.') 
Langur, the grey monkey of the hills (Presby- 
tis schistaceus ). 

M. 

Machcha sim, the deep stream of a river, 168, 
Maddr, the calatropis gigantea. 

Magar, the snub-nosed alligator. 

AfaAd or yarau, a species of deer, 187 (jRuta 
Aristotelis'). 

Mahdser, a fish (barbus tor). 

Mahda, the bassia latifolia. 

Malikdna, allowance to superior proprietors. 
iUanjka, a class of soil, 322. 

Mantras, charms. 

Mantcaritaras, periods of time, 6l, 

Mdsha, a measure of weight, 478.' 

Mdsh or urd, an edible grain (Phaseolus Rox- 
burghii). 

Masjtd, a mosque. 

Masur, an edible grain (ervum lens). 

Math, the residence of Hindu celibates 
ons). 

Mattiydr, a species of soil, 352. 

Maurdsi, hereditary. 

Maydra, a peacock. 

Merthi, a species of sugar-cane, 399. 
Mindra-i-zaHn, the golden Idt at Hehli, 24S. 
Mtsan, a class of soil, 143. 

MotA, an edible grain (phaseolus aeomtifdlius.) 
Mudji bamdjib mamiid, Sk tereoM hveva, ill • 
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Uudmla, a matter or subject. 

Mughara, a species of flab. 

Mukadam, head-man of a village. 

Muharari, applied to tenures held on a flxed 
revenue. 

Mukarariidr, the holder of a rmkarari. 

Ming, an edible grain (phaseolm mungo). 
Mdtkhori, injury to crops by fleld mice. 
Mvttdjirs, farmers of the revenue. 

N. 

Nahari, canal-irrigated. 

Nankdr, an allowance as maintenance, 413. 
Nanwdnti, a superflcial measure, 478. 

Naslan bdd naslan, a term in grants in perpe- 
tuity, 491. 

Nilgdi, the portax pictux. 
tUm, the Azaiarachta Indica, 

Nafi, one half. 

an edible grain, gram, Ccicer atieli- 

num 

• 0 . 

Oya/, a kind of well, 14S. 

P. 

Pahdra, the uplands. 

Pajdwtu, brick-kilns. 

PalUat, matches for matchlock guns. 

Paneha, Are. 

Paphri, the pongamia glabra. 

Pdra, the hog-deer f axis porciRiu). 

Patti, a sub-^ vision of a village. 

Paitiddri, a revenue term, 

Peta, a sweetmeat. 

PUiya, a species of soil, 352. 

Ptpal, the ficus religiosa. 

Pir, a Muhammadw saint. 

Pobthar, a tank, 

Potra, a species of fish. 

Pukka, as applied to roads metalled; to build- 
ings or wells built of masonry ; generally 
full, complete, up to standard. 

Pragdga, the confluence of two rivers. 

Pukka hal, a plough with two pair of oxen. 


R. 

Jtahi, the spring crops. 

Bahddri, transit dues, 416. 

Bdibandi rates are those which prevail in the 
peighbonrhood, 434. 
f 4/> ^ government. 
ttdjasuya, a royal sacrifice, 66. 

Bdjbakas, distribntary channels on the canal. 
Baiyats, tenants. 

Bdki, black-mail levied by the Sikhs, 211. 
Bati, a weight, 478. 

Bausli, a species of soil, 148. 

Bek, impure carbonate of soda, 142. 

Bohu, a species of crop (laieo rohita), 
Botiya, a specim of flsh. 


S. 

Sal, the skorea robusta. 

Samddk, suicide through religious motives, 
103. 

Sdmbar, a species of deer ( Busa ArisloteUs). 
Sanad, a grant or patent. 

Sanvat, the era dating from Vikramaditya, 
57 B.C. 

Sarkdr-ka raiyat, the tenant of Government. 
Sarson, a species of mustard. 

Sati, suicide by a wife on her hnsband’s 
funeral pyre. 

Saur, a^species of fish 

Sdman, the Hindu month corresponding to 
July — August. 

Ser, a weight equal to 2 057 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, 479. 

Seraglio, a harem. 

Shajrah, a field-map. 

Shardb, intoxicating liquor. 

Shashdrii, a species of tenure in Eoil, 622. 
Shikk, a subdivision of a Snbah. 

Shira, preparation of sugar, 

Sherddrhiddr, a tiger (felit tigris ), 

Shergulddr, a leopard f fetis pardus). 

Skisham, the Dalbergia sissoo. 

Singi, a species of fish. 

Sitas, the Albitria speciosa. 

Sir si, a timber-tne. 

Sisd, the Dalbergia sissoo. 

Siwdi, interest at 25 per cent., 224. 

Sol, a species of fish. 

Soteliya, a species of fi.sh. 

Sudder mdlguxdr, the principal person who 
engages for the land-revenue on behalf of 
the village community. 

Stta, a charioteer, 64, 

Swayamvara, an ancient Hindu ceremony, 65. 


T. 

Taka, two pice. 

Takkdvi, agricultural advances. 

Taluhaddr mustdjir, a revenue term, 601. 
Talukaddri, the holding of a talukadar. 
Tank, s measure of weight, 478. 

Tardi, low-lying land along a river. 

Tasu, a measure of length, 478. 

Tkagi, the offence of murder by strangling. 
Tkok, a subdivision of a village. 

Tola, a weight, 478. 

Tri^ a trident. 

Tulsi, the ocystam sanctum. 

Tin, the cedrela toana. 

Tydg^na, to abandon, 

U- 

Urs, a MusalmSn religions festival. 

Urd, an edible grain (pkaseolus radial us), 
Vsar, a barren, uncnltnrable soil, U2. 

Z. 

Zaminddri, the holding of a zamindar. 
Zmlnddfs, landholders. 




NOMINAL INDEX 


This index gives the names of the principal places mentioned in this volume 
under both the authorized and popular forms of spelling. The form under 
which the name will be found in the alphabetical arrangement, when differing 
from the popular form, is given in parentheses. Thus Agowta will be found, 
under Agauta. 


A. 

Abba.. 

Abdoollahpoor (Abdullabpur), 
Abdullahpur. 

Aboo (Abu). 

Abu. 

Achalesrara, 

Acheja. 

Achhnera. 

Achnera (Achhnera). 

Acksolee (AgaoU). 

Ada. 

Adah (Ada). 

Adhairan. 

Adhaman (Adhawan). 

Aeesa (Aisa). 

Afgh&nistan. 

Agauta. 

Aghiana. 

Agil&s or Iglaa. 

Agouta (Agauta). 

Agowta ( Agauta), 

Agra. 

Agroba. 

Agsoii, 

AgwSuhera. 

Ahan. 

Ahar. 

Ahar Malikpur, 

Ahmadganj. 

Ahmadgarh. 

A hmadnagar. 

Ahmadpur 

Ahmedgurh (Ahmadgarh). 
Ahmednuggnr (Ahmadnagar). 
Ahmadnuggur (Ahmadnagar). 
Ahmedpoor (Ahmadpur). 
Ahneya (Ahniya). 

Ahniya. 

AhrL 

Aikree (Ikri). 

Aisa. 

Ajajoo (Ajajn). 

-A^ju. 

Ajanta Ghat. 

Ajeetpoor (Ajitpur). 

Ajitpur. 

Ajmer. 

Ajmeer (Ajmer). 

Ajmere (Ajmer). 

Ajoodhiya (Ajudhiya). 
Ajudhiya. 

Ajanta (Ajanta). 


Akarabad ( Akrabad 
Akbarabad (Akrabad). 
Akrabad. 

Aksolee (AksoU). 

Aksoli. 

Alam. 

Alampur. 

Alawalpur. 

Alee (All). 

Aleeghur (Aligarh). 
Aleegurh (Aligarh). 

Ali. 

Aligarh. 

Alighur (Aligarh). 
Allahabad. 

Allabdidpur. 

Allahdadponr (Allahdadpur), 
Almora. 

Almorah (Almora). 

Alum (Alam). 

Alnmpoor (Alampur). 

Alwor. 

Ambahta. 

Ambala. 

Amercot (Amrkot). 

Amritsar. 

Amrkot. 

Anantmau. . 

Andauli. 

Anduwlie (Andauli). 
Anoopshuhur (Anupshahr). 
Anuntmow (Anantmau). 
Anupsbahr. 

Ar. 

Ara (Ada). 

Aravnii. 

Arevally (Aravali). 

Arcend (Armd). 

Atifpoor (Arfpur). 

Arfpur. 

Ariud. 

Arrafa. 

Aaafgarb. 

Aeafnagar. 

Asai. 

Asopbgfaur (Aaa^rb). 
Asophnuggur (Asafnagar). 
Assam. 

Asaaye. 

Atrauli. 

AtrowUe (Atrauli). 

Attock ( Attak). 

Aulum (Alam), 



Aalnmpoor (Alampnr), 
Anrangabad. 

Aurangabad (Aurangabad). 
Awa Heesa (Awa Misa). 

Awa Mfaa. 

Awlum (A lam). 

A/attoli, 

B. 

tfaBAn. 

Baboopoor (Babupur). 
Bibupor. 

Bacbaiti, 

Badanon. 

Badauli. 

Badesra or Badesara. 
Badgaou. 

Badbeai. 

Badrin&tb. 

Bidab&b Mahal. 

Badshabpoor (Bidshafapur), 
Bigpat. 

Bagbpnt (Bagpat). 
Bahadoorabad (Bahadurabad). 
Bahidnrabad. 

Bdiar. 

Bohat. 

Bidiat Eanjiwar. 

Babat Khila. 

Bab Panibat. 

** Bah Pinabat (Bab Panibat). 
Babnt (Bahat). 

Babriich. 

Bahrimgarbi. 

Bahramgurhi (Babrimgarbi). 
Bahr&mpnr. 

Bahsoomah (Bahauma), 
Bahaftma. 

Bairee (Boiri). 

Bairi. 

Bajrangpur. 

Bajooberee (Bajubcri). 
Bajnheri. 

Bakuari. 

Bskree (Bakri). 

Bakri (Mjrapur). 

Baktiri. 

Balabhi. 

Baldrdm. 

Bil&wiU. 

Baledfa. 

Balmer, 

Balpur, 

Bidrdmpar. 

Bamanii. 

Bamowrie (Bamauri). 
fi&iDantt. 

Bamowtie (Bamauti), 

Banda. 

Bandman. 

Bandmoir (B&ndmau). 
Bangalore (Bangalor). 
Bdnganga. 

B&n^nga (Banganga). 
Banhera. 

Bdm, 

Biramai. 

Banunje (BiiamB), 

Suaa. 
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Barapur. 

Barauli. 

Baroarlie (Barauli). 

Bar ant. 

Baranta (Darautba). 

Barantba. 

Bamauva (Barniwa). 

Bareilly. 

Bareli (Bareilly). 

Barg&wan, 

B&rha. 

Barbad. 

Baree (Bari). 

Bari. 

Barkala. 

Barla. 

Barnawa. 

Baroda. 

Baroth (Baraut). 

Barsa. 

Banana. 

Barsara. 

Banora. 

Baai. 

Basti. 

Batesar. 

Bateabnr (Batesar). 

Bawani or Baoni. 

Bay ana. 

Beawar. 

Begamabad. 

Begumabad (Begamabad). 
Begee (Begi). 

Begi. 

Bebar. 

Bebut (Bahat). 

Belka. 

Belra. 

Belrab (Belra). 

Benares. 

Berar. 

Berbamporc (Bahrampur). 
Besakb, 

Beswan. 

Betwa. 

Bbabar. 

Bhadwas. 

Bhagiruttee (Bbagirathi). 
Bhagiratbi. 

Bhagp.ath (Bagpat). 
Bbagwanpur. 

Bbaila. 

Bhainsw&l. 

Bhalewa Gaj . 

Bbamaula. 

Bbamauri Nab, 

Bhamola. 

Bhankree (Bhankri), 

Bbinkri. 

Bbaraich (Babraicb). 

Bbaraitch (Babraicb). 
t Bbaratpur. 

Bbatner. 

Bhatpoora (Bhatpora). 
Bbatpura. 

Bbatta. 

Bbaun Garbi (Bha\ran Garbi). 
Bhaun (Bhawan). 

Bbanrer. 

' Bb&wan. 
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Bhawan Garlii. 

Bbawani. 

Bheekanipoor (Bliikampur^. 
Bheelpoor (Bhilpur). 
Bheemphora (BliimKhora). 
Bheemawamow (Bbimwamaa). 
Bbikampur. 

Bbilpnr. 

Bbimghora. 

Bbiwivamau. 

Bhogpur. 

Bhongaon. 

Bboopa (Bbupa). 

Bboodakeree (Bhudakberi). 
Bbudakberi. 

Bbttgwanpoor (Bhagwaopnr). 
Bhnkarheree (Bhukarheri). 
Bbakarheri. 

Bhfipa. 

Bhartporn (Bbartpur). 
Bbntner (Bbatner). 

Bichpoorie (Bichpuri), 
Bichpnri. 

Bickaoeer (Bikanir). 

Bideaee (Badhesi). 

Bidowli (Bidauli). 

Bidgighur (Bijaigarh). 
Bi|aigaTh. 

Bijnaar. 

Bijnore (Bijnaar). 

Bikanir. 

Biloipnr. 

Bilrim. 

Biliichittan. 

Bindraban (Brindaban). 
Birwee (Birwi). 

BirwL 

Biaana. 

Bitboor (Bitbur). 

Bitbur. 

Boodbee Nullah (Budbi Nala). 
Brahmavarta. 

BrindnbaD. 

Bubyl (Babail). 

Buchetee (Bnchaiti). 

Bndanaon (Budaun). 

Budaon. 

Bndanll (Bidauli). 

Budaun. 

Budeshia (Badesra), 

Badgaon (Badgaon). 

Budbi Jumna. 

Budhesee (Badhesi). 

Budbi NSIL 
Bndhwaa (Badbwas). 

Bndowlie (Bidauli). 
Bndreenath (Badrinatb). 
Bujmngpoor (Bajrangpnr). 
Bulandshahr. . 

Bulrampoor (Balrampur). 
Bamautee (J^mauti). 
Bondlecnnd (Bnudelkhand). 
Boondee (Biindi). 

Bownee (Baoni). 

Bnndi. 

Bnrhud (Barhad). 

Burlah (Barla). 

Boodhiina (Bndh&ua). 
Boorhana (.Bndh&na). 

Borh&na, (Budhana), 


Bumowrie (Bamanri). 
Bnrh Ganga. 

Burbampoor (Bahrampur). 
Burotha (Baraut). 

, Bunin (Baran). 

Bnriya. 

Bustee (Basti). 

Buzar. 

Byree (Bairi). 

c. 

CiOHSB (KacharX 
Calpee (Kalpi). 

(Mndela (ESndhla). 

Cane (Ben). 

Canoj (Eanauj). 

Carnani (SamalX 
Casana (Eaana). 

Cashee (Kashi). 

Cashmere (Kashmiri. 
Catteywar (KathiirarJ. 
Cawnpore. 

Chaicha. 

Cbajauri, 

Cbaj Dnab. 

Chakatbal. 

Chakni. 

I Chakrata. 

Chaks&na. 

ChAkaoo (Chaksn). 

Chaksn. 

Chambal. 

Cbandanpur. 

Chandemagore. 

Cfaandce (Cbindi). 

Chandi. 

Ch&ndpnr. 

Cbandans. 

Chandi Fahar. 

Chandose (Cbandaus). 
Chandpn. 

Changeri. 

Charion. 

Cbarrab (Chharra). 
Charth&wal. 

Chat&ri 

Chatmalpiir. 

I Chaundalieii. 

Cbaunsat Eberi. 

Chejowree (Cbajauri). 
Chetore (Chitor). 

Cbbaja (HindanX 
Chharna 

Chharra Fatdipnr. 

Chharra Bafatpur. , 
Chhat&ri (Chatiri). 
Chhataura. 

Cbbedi. 

Chherat. 

Chherat Snrhal. 

Cbilkina. 

Chilkhina. 

Chinsnrah. 

Chirat (ChhertatX 
Chitaree (Chatiri). 

Chitor. 

Cbitowra (Chhataura.) 
Cbitrauli. 
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Chitrawlie (Chitrauli). 

Chobiya. 

Choiya (Chobiya). 

Choohurpoor (Chubarpur). 

Chota SampU. 

Chotwa. 

Choundaheree (Chaundaberi). 
ChooBsat KbeTee (Cbaunsat Kheri). 
Chnharpar. 

Chuj (Chaj). 

Cbnkathal (Chakathal). 

Chuknee (Cbakni). 

CSiupra. 

Chnkrata (Cbakrata). 

Cbnkaaiia (Chaksana). 

Chombal (Chambal). 

Chnndonpnr (ChaDdaopur}. 
Chandose (ChaBdauB). 

Coel (Koil). 

CotaBa (Eataoa). 

Cowreeaguiije (KauriyagaBj). 
Cburtbawul (Charthawal). 
Chotmullpore (Chatmalpur). 

CnBipil (KbidihI). 

CoBBaD] (Kanauj). 

Goimiya (Kaabaiya). 

CorBaBasa (EarmBi^). 

Catteyr (Eatehir). 

D. 

* 

Dbbavu. 

DabthaU. 

.Dadiee (Oadli). 

Didli. 

Dadaritaba (Dadri). 

Didon. 

Dadri. 

Didu. 

Dagahai. 

Dakhio. 

DaBiauIa (Oamaula). 

Daaikaura. 

Dascor (Dankaur). 

Daokaur. 

DaoBabar, 

Daopur. 

Dafgahipnr. 

Darjeeling. 

Daryapur. 

Daea Mazra. 

Dasara. 

Dasna. 

Dasoa (Dasna) 

Dataali (Datanli). 

Dataoli (Datanli^ 

Datanli. 

Datia (Datiya). 

Datiya. 

Danrdla. 

Dansni 

Day&lpnr. 

Deeg (Dig). 

Debebauri. 

DefaU. 

Ddbra Dun. 

Delhi (Debli). 

Deoha^i 

Deobaod (Deoband). 


Deo la. 

Oeoprag (Deoprayag). 

Deoprayag. 

Deori. 

Deviban (Deoband). 

Oewali. 

Dbananri. 

Dbar. 

Dhasan. 

Dhaulapra (Dhulapra). 

Dhauli. 

Dholna. 

Dbowlee (Dhauli). 

Dhdlabera (Dhulapra). 

Dhulapra. 

Dhunourie (Dhanauri). 

Dhura. 

Dibai or Dibhai. 

Dibahee (Dibai)). 

Dig. 

Dihcbouric fDehchauri). 

Dilli (Debli). 

Dinapur. 

Dingari. 

IHngree (Dingari). 

Djelalabad (Jalalabad). 

Djelalpour Serot (Jalilpur Sarwat). 
Djevar (Jewar). 

Oocheeta (Duchita). 

Oochita (Duchita). 

Dodbpur. 

Donetya (Dunaitiya). 

Doon (Dun). 

Doupoor (Dupur). 

Driahadwati. 

Dukb. 

Dnbaula (Dabauli). 

Duchita. 

Dudu. 

Dukhchdra. 

Dumauls. 

Ddn. 

Dunaitiya, 

Dupar. 

Durgaheepoor (Dargahipur). 
Dutteea (Datiya). 

Dwarka. 

Dyalpoor (Dayalpur). 

E. 

Ehan or Ahan. 

Bkachakra. 

Ekbalpoor (Ikbalpur). 

Bkri (Ikri). 

Elainpnr. 

Eilora. 

Enayutpoor (Iniyatpur). 

Esan (lean). 

Eta. 

Etah (Eta). 

Etava. 

Etairah (Etawa). 

Etmadpoor (Itmkdpur), 

F. 

Eaizabad. 

Faizpnr Badariya. 

Farukbabad. 
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Fatebcliandpur. 

Fatebgarb. 

Fatehpur Sikri. 

Fatebullahpur. 

Feerozpoor (Fi'ruzpur). 

Fatbua. 

Feerozabad (Firuzabad). 

Firozpur. 

Firozabad 

Fnrruckabad (Farukhabad). 
Futtygbur (Fatehgarh). 
Futtychundpoor (Fatehchandpiir ) 
Futehpoor Seekree (Fatebpu Sikri J. 
Fyzabad (Faizabad). 

Fyzpoor (Faizpur). 


G. 


Gadbzki. 

Gagalheree (Gagalbcri). 
Gagalheri. 

Galaothi. 

Gambhira. 

Gambbirpur. 

Gindhara. 

Ganeahghat. 

Ganga-Awartha (Hardwar). 
Gangadaspur. 

Gangadwara. 

Gangapur. 

Ganges. 

Gangirt 

Oangob. 

Gangra. 

GangaL 

Gannaara. 

Garhmuktssar. 

Garhwal. 

Gaoda. 

Qaanda. 

Gaur. 

Ganrs. 

Georgegarb. 

Ghar. 

Gharbara. 

Gharmuctessor (Garhmuktesar). 
Ghatampnr, 

Gbatiimpoor (Gb&tampur). 
Ohaasgarb . 

Gbazeeabad (Gbaziabad). 
Gbazeepoor (Qhazipur). 
Gb&ziabad. 

Gbazipur. 

Ohizi-ud-dinnagar (Gbaziabad). 
Ghazni. 

Ghonsgnrh (Gbaosgarb). 
Gbnznee (Gbazni). 

Gibror. 

Ginowlle (Ginanli). 

Xiirnar. 

Gobraree (Gnbriri). 

Gobad. 

Gobud (Gobad). 

Gokal. 

Gokalpnr. 

Gokantba. 

Golabra Sah&wali. 

Gonda. 


Gonro (Sabal). 

Goorgaon (Gargaoo). 

Goojerat (Gujiii). 

Gopamhow (Gopamau). 

Gopamau. 

Gopee (Gopi), 

Gopl. 

Gorai. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gordbanpur. 

Gordbunpoor (Gordbanpur). 
Goreree (Gubrari). 

Goruckpore (Gorakhpur). 
Gubraree (Gubrari). 

Gubrari. 

Gudrana (Gadrana). 

Gujardes. 

Gujarwala (Islamnagar). 

Gujrat. 

Gulauthee (Galaothi). 

Gnmbeera (Gambhira). 
Gnmbeerpoor (Gambbirpur). 
Gnna. 

Gunesbganj (Ganeshganj;. 

Gunga (Gangs). 

Gungeeree (Gangiri). 

Gungob (Gangoh). 

Gungra (Gangra). 

Gnngei (Gangsi). 

Gunnowra (Gannaura). 

Gupila (Hardwar). 

Gurgaon. 

Gursikaran. 

Gurbmookbteaur (Garbmuktesar), 
Gurhwal (Garhwal). 

Gurh (Garb). 

Gubrane (Gubr&ri). 

Gwaliar. 

Gwalior (Qwaliir) 


H. 


BadwjIba. 

Haidarabad. 

Hsidaramai. 

Halalpnr. 

Haljaura. 

Hamirpur. 

Hansee (Hansi). 

Hanai. 

Hapaur (Hapur). 

Hipnr. 

Haraura. 

Harders (Harduaganj). 
Hardnsganj. 

Hardwir. 

Hariina. 

Haridwar (Hardwkr). 
Harpil. 

Hasangarb. 

Hasan pur. 

Hascbtoaponr (Hastinapur.) 
Hashimpnr. 

Hastinipur. 

Baitpnr. 

Hsstpur Chandpharl. 
Hatheesa (Hatbisa). 

Bathiaa Bbagwantpur. 
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Bathras. 

Hattraa (Iluthras), 

Harelec (IlaTeli). 

HaTeli. 

H&walbagh. 

Hazareebagh (Hazaribagh). 
Hazaribagh. 

Himidri. 

HImfilayas. 

HimaTat. 

Hindan. 

Hindnn (Bindan). 

Hindu Enab. 

Hinddstan. 

Hisaar. 

Hissar Firoza. 

Hoaaeinpoor (Hnsainpur). 
Hadwaha (H^waha). 

HfigU. 

Hnljnra (Haljanra). 
Hnmeerpooi (Hamirpnr). 
Bunas. 

Hurrowra (Haraura). 

Hurdewa (Harden). 
Hurdawagunj (Hardewaganj), 
Hnrdwar (Hardwar). 

Hnrriana (Hariana). 
finrpai (Harp&l). 

Huaain. 

Husaaingunj (Hosainganj'. 
Hnsen (Husain). 

H.v 

Hnsainpur. 

Hnsunpour (Basanpsr), 
Hnsaayu (Bnaain\ 
Hnatinapoor (Hastin&pur), 
Bustpoor (Hastpnr). 
Hyderabad (Haidaiabad). 
Heyderamye (Haidaramai). 

I. 

IolXs. 

Ihree (Ahri). 

Ikbalpur. 

Ikri, 

Ilababad (Allahabad), 
liababas (Allahabad). 

Imlahra. 

Iniyatpur. 

Xn^r Bhawan. 
ludarpat. 

Indore (Indur). 
lodragarb. 

Indrapraatha. 

Indri. 

Inddr. 

Indnrpnt (Indarpat). 

Indus. 

Isan. 

lalanmagar. 

Itmadpur. 

lyartolie (Ayartoli). 

J. 

JaBAlPOB. 

Jabarhera. 

Jabarheri. 

Jadanl. 

Jagadtee (Jagadri). 


Jagadri. 

Jagahta Gujar. 
dagatlw&la. 

Jahangirabnd. 

Jaipur. 

Jaiputa. 

Jaisolmer. 

Jaitpur. 

Jajhara (Jhajliar). 

Jalalabad, 

Jalati. 

Jalallce (Jalali). 

Jalalpur Sarwat. 

Jalandhar. 

Jalashabr (Nanauta). 

Jalesar. 

Jaleaur (Jalesar). 

Jamalgarh. 

Jamil Khera, 

Janera. 

Jansath. 

Jansoi. 

Jao. 

Jao Inayatpur. 

Jir. 

Jaranli or Jarioli. 

JartolL 

Jasupnr. 

Jatari. 

Jitanl. 

Jitonwila. 

Jattiri Salimpnr. 

Jandhpur (Jodhpur). 

Jauli. 

Jannpnr. 

Jaons&r. 

Jaurasi. 

Jawa. 

Jawalagarb. 

Jawalapur. 

Jawar. 

Jehangecrabad (Jahangiiabad). 
Jeipore (Jaipur). 

J<lnn] (Jhelam). 

Jesaulmere (Jaiaalmer). 

Jewar, 

Jbajbar. 

Jhaenjina (Jhanjliina). 
Jhanihana. 

Jbiasi. 

Jbarcba. 

Jheenjuk (Jbinjhak). 

Jbilam. 

Jbinjhak. 

Jhooaie (Jhusi). 

Jhnjbnr (Jbajbar). 

Jhusi. 

Jinjhana (Jhaujbana). 

Jinwar. 

Jiwar (Jewar). 

Joir. 

Jounpore (Jaunpur). 

Jonntar (Jaunsar). 

Jodhpur. 

Jor. 

Jow (Jan). 

Jowa (Jawa). 

Jowlie (JauU). 

Jowrasee (Jaurasi). 

Jubbulpore (Jabalpur). 
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Jaburhera (Jabarbcra). 
Juburberi (Jabarberi). 
jadi. 

Jogadree (Jagidrij. 
Jagahtee (Jagabti ). 
Jnllandur (Jalandhar.) 
Jnmna. 

Jarowlie (Jarauli). 
Jusmor. 

Jnsupar (Jasupur.) 
Jwalapoor (Jawalapur). 


K. 

KXscl, 

Kachaura. 

Kacbila Gbat. 

Eacbora. 

Kadjnwa. 

Kailanpnr. 

Kailas, 

Kailiapnr. 

Eailora. 

Kiimpnr, 

Eaimnr. 

Kaini, 

Eaira, 

Kairima, 

Eajrant, 

Kalandar, 

Kalesar. 

Ealheri, 

Kaleedoongee (Kaladhfingi), 
K&ladbfingi. 

Kale« (Kill). 

K&U Nadi, 

. Kalkar, 

Eilpi, 

Kalsee (Kalsi), 

EiUl 

Kalsijra. 

Ealoowalla (Kaluwala). 
K&ldwfila. 

Kalianpar (Kaly&npur), 
Kalyinpur. 

Kamona, 

Kampil. 

Kampilya (Kampil), 
Kambdoagar, 

Kanakpur, 

Kan&ri, 

Kananj. 

Eancbiranli, 

Kandahkr, 

Kandar, 

Eandauli, 

E&ndhla, 

Kandfir, 

Kangra. 

^nhaiya Deota, 

Kuihori. 

Kanka. 

Kankar Kbera, 

Eankhal, 

Eanoge (Kananj). 

Kanoond (Kandnd). 

K&nsrao. 

Kansrow (Kfinsr&o). 

Kansu West. 


Kaimnd. 

Kaofu. 

Eapurdigiri. 

Karaoli, 

Karas. 

Earauli. 

JCareel (Karil), 

Earil, 

Karkbad, 

Karkoda. 

Karmnasa. 

Karnil. 

Karon. 

Karsuni (Krishni), 

Karwa. 

Karvan (Karon), 

Kasanli, 

E&sganj. 

Kasbgar. 

Kashi. 

Kashmir. 

K&simpnr. 

Kdana, 

Katai. 

Eatebir, 

Eatha. 

K&thiwar. 

Katoch. 

Eanrlyaganj. 

. Kansambhi (Eansambi). 

I Eayampoor (Ekimpor). 
Kayan (Ken), 

Kayarda Dun. 

Ked&math. 

Eeekarkhera (Eikarkhera). 
Ken. 

Kera (Khaira). 

Kerowlie (Karaoli). 
Kesbopnr. 

Kewalgiri. 

Kbagar, 

Khair. 

Kbala. 

Khalilganj. 

Ebandanli. 

EbkndaTapiaatba, 

Ebara. 

Ebari, 

Kharla, 

Ebarwan (Eiron). 
Kh&tashabr. 

Khatanli. 

Kbera Khas. 

Kheiee (EJieri). 

Kheri. 

Kberiya. 

Kberiya Khwajah Bndha. 
Kbizrabod. 

Kbodari. 

Khoorja (Eburja), 
Kboraw. 

Khoten. 

Khnjrote (Eajiaut). 
Ebnleelgonje (Ebalilganj), 
Khfitja. 

Khntowlee (Kh&tauli). 
Eikar Kbera. 

Eipin. 

Kiranta. 

Ejisir. 
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Kirsinee fKarsunl). 
Kizzerabad (KbizrabaJ). 
Kohtala. 

Koil (Kol). 

Kolar. 

Kol-ba-Bareli. 

Soomarhera (Kumharhera). 
Kooroo (Kara), 

Korah. 

Koaala. 

Koaam or Kosambhi. 

Kota. 

Kotanah (Katana). 

Kotha Patta. 

Kotila. 

Kotwal. 

Kocbaura (Kachaura). 
Kachcheear. 

Knchila (Kachila). 

Knleswai (Koleaar). 

EaUieree (Kalheri). 

Kolaeea (Ealsiya). 

Knmaon. 

Enmanii (Kamaon). 
Kombhera. 

Kamhirhera. 

Komona (Eunona). 
Kamadnnggar (Kamddnagar). 
Kmi^te (Kairpil). 

EanarL 

Eandoor (Kandur). 
Ennakpoor (Eanakpur). 
KoncliiTOwlie (Koachirauli). 
Kdnda. 

Kimdowlie (Kandanli). 

Kanda Ealin. 

Konboree (Kanhori). 
Knnjiirar. 

Konjawar (KunjSwar). 
Konjoawar. 

Ennjpora. 

Kankur (Kankar). 

Kanka (Eanka). 

Kunkhnl (Eankhal). 

Kuonanj (Kanauj). 

Eupila (Hardwar). 

Knreel (Karil). 

Koriyaganj (Kauriyaganj). 
Kamal (Katnal). 

Earovrlie (Earanli). 
Karrumnaaa (Karmnfisa). 
Earnkahetra. 

Kurwan (Earon). 

Eaaasthali. 

Enasowlie (Eaeanli). 

Katkoa. 

Entila. 

Katoche (Eotocb), 

Eatowlee (Ebitaali). 

Enttebr (^tebir). 

Kymore (Kaimur). 

Kynee (Eaini). 

'Kyrona (Kairana). 

Kbyra (Kaira). 

L. 

LtCBBIwiLA. 

Ladbawa, 

Lad^ir, 


Logeaw&a. 

Labor. 

Lahore. 

Lajiwala. 

Lakhairi. 

Lakhnau. 

Lakfanaiir. 

Lakhnauti. 

Lakhwa. 

Lalgarbi. 

Lalatpoor (Lalitpar). 

Lalitpur. 

Lalkot. 

Lalpur. 

Lalaont or Lalsot. 

Lalwala. 

Landbaura. 

Landonr. 

Lasbkarpnr. 

Launda Laniwala. 

Libarheri. 

Libarheree (Libarheri). 
Lodeepoor (Lodipnr). 

Lodi pur. 

Lohdr-ka-nagla. 

Lohgarh. 

Lonee (Loot). 

L>ni. 

Lonni (Loni). 

Lucheewallab (Lachhiw&Ia). 
Lucknore (Lakbnaar).’ 

Lucknow. 

Lucknowtie (Lakbuanti). 
Luckwa (Lakbwa). 

Ladhiana. 

Lukhalree (Lakhairi) . 

Lukaar. 

Lutaao. 

M. 

MXchda or Machbua. 

Madan. 

Madrn. 

Madrak. 

Magadha. 

Mababan. 

Mababan Ghat. 

Mahabun (Mababan). 

Maheem (Mahim). 

Mabendra. 

Mahrahree (Mabeari). 

Mabesri. 

Mabewar, 

Mabim. 

Mabiwala. 

Mahomedgurb (Muhamniadgarb). 
Mabuioodpoor (Mabmudpur). 
Mabmfidpar. 

Mahu. 

Mainpnri. 

Mairta (Mairtha). 

Mairtba. 

Makandi. 

Makaopur. 

Makka (Mecca). 

Malabar. 

Maligarh. 

Malakapur, 
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MaUiaipnr. 

Malikpur. 

Maloi. 

Miliai. 

Milws. 

Mina. 

Msncbiura. 

Mandakhera (Munda Kiiera). 
Mandalpur. 

Mandaoli, 

Mandati, 

Mandawi. 

Manditrar. 

Mandir. 

Mandrak, 

Handui. 

Manduli. 

Manglaur. 

Mamkit.au. 

Manikmow (Maaikmau), 
Manikpnr. 

Manki (Mankl). 

Manki. 

Minkraul. 

Maoipura. 

Manoharpnr. 

Manpur 

Man Slogli-ke-Tauda. 

Mansdri (Muasooree). 
Mirahra, 

Marhnra (Harahra). 

Mirw&r. 

Maskara. 

Matmana. 

Maat (Mat). 

MAt. 

Mathara (Muttra). 

Matlira (Muttra). 

Matara. 

Mau. 

Maudhapur. 

Maji^oor (Mayapur). 
Mayapur. 

Mayoora (Mayura). 

Mayura. 

Meerut. 

Meghan Mazra, 

Mekchhapar. 

Mendoo (Mendu). 

Mendo. 

Merath (Meerut). 

Meru. 

Mewar. 

Hewat. 

Mirapur. 

Mirath (Meerut). 

Mirzapur. 

MItSi. 

Miyipur, 

Mohand. 

Mgtieriya, 

Mobanpur. 

Mobun (Mohand). 

Mobunpore (Mobanpur). 
Mmniaabai 

Hoonda Khera (Munda Ebera). 
Mowaan (Mdnan). 

Moortee (Murti). 

Mooeanngger (Mu*»nagar). 

Moradabad, 


Mortlial. 

Motichore (Motichor). 

Moticbor Bao, 

Mow (Man). 

Mawdha (Ifoudha), 

Mo-yu-lu. 

Muchbwa (Machhua). 

Muddnn (Madan). 

Mudrnck (Mandrak). 
Muhammadgarh. 

Muheem (Hohlm. 

Mnheewallab (MahiwAIa). 
Mnhereeya (Moheriya). 

Mnjahib Satiwila. 

Mukondee (Makandi). 
Mukunpore (Makanpur). 
Mulukpur (Malakpnr). 
Mulbypore (Malhoipur). 

Mulwee (Malni). 

Mulsahaya (Mi^Ai). 

Multan. 

Munchoura (Blnnebanra). 

Munda Khera. 

Mnndmek (Mandrak). 
Mundnlpoor (Mandalpur). 
Mnndowlie (Handanll). 
Munduree (Handui). 

Mundour (Mandawar). 

Mandir (Mandir). 

Mandrak (Mandrak). 

Hdhglonr (Manglanr). 

Mnndooee (Mandni). 

Muneepore (Manipura). 
Munobarpoor (Manoharpnr), 
Munkole (MankranI). 

MurAdabad (Moradabad). 
Mnradnagar, 

Mnrsin. 

Murtbal (Mortbai). 

Marti. 

Musonagar. 

Mnakurra (Maskhara). 

Musmona (Haswina). 

Muaoooree. 

Muttra. 

Mnzaffitrabad. 

Muzuffurnuggnr (Muaoflarnagar). 
Muzaffamagar. 

Mynpoorle (Mainpuri). 

N. 


Nioinxo. 

Magal. 

Ni^ul (Nagal). 

Magla. 

Nigpur. 

Naban. 

Nahera. 

Mai. 

Naini Tal. 

Majibabad. 

Najfgarb. 

Makura or Nak$r. 
Ninulponan. 

ManfEkmhow (MAnakmAu). 
N&nauti. 

Mbnowta (Ninsato). 

MAua, 
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Nanoo (Nanu). 

Naraenpoor (Narayaiipur). 
Marayanpor. 

Nartada, 

Narnol (Namaul). 

Narora. 

Naronra (Narora). 
Naseerpooi (Nasirpur). 
Nasirpar. 

Nath&barah. 

Naugang. 

Naukhail. 

Nawabganj. 

Naysshahr. 

Neem (NIm). 

Neemucb (Mmach). 
Neetee (Niti). 

NepSI. 

Herbadda (Narbada), 
Niamu. 

Nidbanli. 

Kidboirlie (Nidhaoli). 
Nigambodh Ghat. 

Nilanti (Jalali). 

Nildbara. 

Him. 

Nimacb. 

Niti. 

Nob Jbll. 

Nob Mabal. 

Nojli. 

Noon (Nun). 

Noomuggur (Nfimagar). 
Nowgong (Naugang). 
Nowkbel (Naukhail). 
Nub. 

Nujuffghur (Najafgarh). 
Nujeetobad (Najibabad). 
Nun. 

Niimagar. 

Hynee Tal (Naini Tal). 

0 . 

Odbtpoob (TJdcpnr). 
Ogeepoor (Oghipur). 
Ogbiana (Aghiana). 
Ogbipnr. 

Ohun (Ahan). 

Orissa. 

Oudh. 

P. 


FichlAita. 

Fadshahpoor (BidsbAhpnr). 
Fahal. 

Fabasn. 

Fahul (Fahal). 

Fahasoo (Fabiisu). 

Failee Poroo (Paili Parao). 
Faili Parao. 

Fakpatan. 

Falee (Pali). 

FiU. 

Falra. 

Falwal. 

Fandhot. 


Pancbala. 

Paudu. 

Panehti, 

Panipat. 

Paniyala. 

Panjab. 

Paota. 

Parduni. 

Parha\rali, 

Partliia, 

Patan Tan war. 

Pathar, 

Patliargarli. 

Patliari. 

Patiali (Eta). 

Patiyala 
Patli Dun. 

Patna. 

Pattialee (Patiali). 

Patti Umda Begam (Sikandra Rao). 
Payama. 

Peeleebheet (Pilibhit). 

I’eepur (Pipar.) 

Peeran rpiran). 

Peetampoor (Pitampur). 

Peshawar. 

Fhandpnri (Rabmanpur), 

Phoora (Phura). 

Phura. 

Pilconna (Pilkbana). 

Pilibhit. 

Pilkbana. 

Piudrawal. 

Pipar. 

Piran Kaliyar. 

PUawa. 

Pitampur. 

Pooua. 

Poor (Pur). 

Poordilnugger (Purdilnngar). 

Pootb (Puth). 

Pora. 

Funth (Puth). 

Pratisthana. 

Puchlana (Pachlana). 

Pulwal (Palwal). 

Piindir, 

Pur. 

Purdilnagar. 

Purdonee (Parduni). 

Pntrni. 

Puth. 

Puttee (Patti). 


R. 


Badaub. 

Uadawar (Badaur). 

Bagbunathpur. 

Bahatpnr, 

Bahm&npur. 

Raipur. 

Raipur Tat&r. 

0 Baiwala. 

R&jdban. 

B&jghat. 

Bajpur. 

Rajputana. 
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IJijupar, 

namamai. 

Bamgarb. 

Kamgbat. 

Banipur. 

Bampur Mandi. 

Banap. 

Bandaal. 

Banikbet. 

Baaimajra. 

Batiipur, 

Bw-ke-iSibandra (Sikandra Eao), 
Baotala. 

Bapti. 

Batmau. 

Batwa. 

Bauli. 

Bawal. 

Bawati. 

BSya. 

Bewab (BiwaJ. 

Rewari (Biwari). 

Bikikes (Rikbikesh). 

Bikhikesb. 

Rind. 

Biri. 

Biwa. 

Biwari. 

Rohari. 

Kohi. 

Rohiikhand. 

Bohilcund (Bohilkband). 

Robina. 

Rohtak. 

Bohtuck (Robtak). 

Kooikee (Bdrki). 

Rowlle (Raali). 

Budaia. 

Budawar (Radaur), 

Rudayan (Rudainj. 
Bughunathpoor (Raghunat)ipur). 
Budarpur. 

Bubutpoor (Babatpur). 
Buhmaiipore (Babmanpur). 
Bamamye (Ramamai). 

Bnnup (Banap). 

Bundole (Randaul). 

Burki. 

Butmhow (Batman). 

Bntwa (Ratwa). 

Byepote (Raipur). 


s. 


Sab An. 

Sabalgarb. 

Sabhad. 

Sibitgarh (Aligarh). 
Sabzabad (Aligarh), 
.^dabad. 

'• iSadhaura. 

Sagar. 

SahansrSo. 

Sabaoli. 

Saharanpnr. 

Sabeiwan (SahUwan). 
S&het. 

Saliet-mabtt. 

Sabi. 


z! 


Sahibabad. 

Sahiswan. 

Sahnaul. 

Sabpn. 

Saidhnpur (Sirlipura). 

Saindli. 

Saisana. • 

Sakambhari. 

Sakrauda. 

Sakrudih. 

Salahpur. 

Salaura. 

Salawar. 

Salgarhi. 

Salimgarh. 

Salimpur. 

Samana. 

Samardhari. 

Sambhal. 

Sample Bakal. 

Samtbar. 

Sanaul (Sahnaul). 

Sandila (Shadida). 

Sanklapuri. 

Sankra. 

Sankora. 

Sankura (Sankora). 

Sansara Bao. 

Sarai. 

Skran. 

Sarsa. 

Saras wati. 

Sarara (Sariwa). 

Sarawa. 

Sarda. 

Sardbana. 

Sarhiod. 

Sarkari. 

Sarnauli. 

Sarnowlie (Sarnaul). 

Sarsa wa. 

Sarsa wa 

Sarsnti (Saraswati). 

Sardrpuri. 

Sasnee (Sami). 

Sdsni. 

Sasoor Khaderce (Sasbr Ehaderi). 
Sasur Khaderi Nala. 

Satlaj. 

Satrakh. 

Sattara. 

Sau^r (Sagar). 

I Sawamai. 

Schacarpur ( Sbikarpnr). 
Sccunderpoor (Sikandarpur). 
Seekrre (Sikri). 

Seela (Sila). 

Seeta (Sita). 

Scmardhoree (Samardhari). 
Semnrdburry (Samardhari). 

Semra. 

Sengar. 

Sengoor (Saogar), 

Sewaliks. 

Shadida. 

Sbababad. 

Sbthdara. 

Shahgarh. 

Shibjahiaabad. 

Shah jab anpnr. 
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Sbahmansur. 

Sh&bpar, 

Shabzadpur. 

Shaikhs. 

Sbaikbawati. 

Shaikhpura. 

Sbaikhupur, 

Shamli N&ls. 

SbarashSrahs. 

Sharwa. 

Shekba (Shaikhs). 
Sheikhawatee (Shaikbairati). 
Sheesbumghat (Shiahamgbat). 
Sheopoor (Shinpur). 
Shibabaddinpur. 

Shik&rpur. 

Shikk Sar. 

Shikohabad. 

Shishamghjit. 

Shinpur. 

Shiwalak (Sivslik). 

Shiwalik (Siwfilik). 

Shorepnr. 

Shnkatt&r, 

Shnnklapoori (Sanklapuri). 
Sikandarpur. 

Sikandrs. 

Sikandrabad. 

Sikandrs Rao. 

Sikhkraa. 

Sikblm. 

Siki&ni Mala. 

Sikrl. 

Sila Khala. 

Simardbari (Samardhari). 
Simians, 

Kmra. 

IKndb. 

Sindhm 

Singrauli. 

Singrowlie (Singrauli). 
SirUod. 

Sirbpum. 

fiOmor. 

Sirmoor (Sirmor). 

Sirpcora (Strhpara). 

Sirsa. 

Sirsapatan (Saraaira). 

Sirsli. 

Siandba. 

Sitapnr. 

Siwalik. 

Sodiwala. 

Sogdians. 

Sokhnar. 

Solan). 

Somnath, 

Son. 

Sone (Son). 

Sonid. 

Sonk. 

Sonpat. 

Sonpnt (Sonpat). 

Sonri, 

Suokhertal (Sbakatiar). 

Boron. 

Sr&rasti. 

Srugbna. 

Sthaneaar (Tb&ataar), 
Sttbilhn. 




Sabhnd (Sabhad). 
Subulgurb (Sabalgarh). 
Subzabad (Sabzabad). 
Sudhonra (Sadhaura). 
Sugh. 

Soharunpoor (Saharanpur). 
Suhowlie (Sahaoli). 
Sukhrao. 

Sukbrotrda (Sakrauda). 
Sukrawali 

Siikroodih (Sakrudib). 
Sukulpur. 

Sulowra (Salanra). 

Sulawnr (Salawar). 
Saleempoor (Salimpur), 
Sultanpur. 

SnmbhnI (Sambhal). 
Sumera. 

Sumtnr (Samtbar). 
Suraabtra (Saurashtra). 
Surat. 

Surje Anjangaum. 

Siiaahat. 

Sutloj (Satlaj). 

Sutrnkh (Satrakh). 

Swat. 

Sydabad (Sadabad), 
Syndlee (Saindli). 

Synarow (Sahnarao). 

Sypoo (Sabpu). 

T. 


Tauia. 

Tajpur. 

Tdl. 

Talain (Taliyain). 

Talheri. 

Taliyaln. 

Tamera. 

Tanda. 

Tnnda Bhagwan. 

Tangut. 

Tappal. 

Tdrigarh. 

Tarai. 

Tatarpiir. 

Tawera. 

Tazila. 

Teetron (Titron). 

Tejora. 

Teloepoora (Telipura). 
Telipnra. 

Terai (Tarai). 

Thitna Bhawan. 

Tfakna Farida. 

Th&ns Furecda (Thana Farida). 
Tbdnesar. 

Tbectkee (Thitki). 
Thiangsban, 

Thibet (Tibet), 

Thitki. 

Tibet. 

Tijara. 

Tiktaul. 

Tikrole (Tikraul). 
Tilbegampoor (Tilbegamput), 
Tilbegampur. 

Timlee (Ximli), 
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Timli. 

Tirhoot (Tirhut). 

Tirhut. 

Titron . 

Tobra. 

Tocbigarh, 

Togblukpoor (Tugblikpur). 
Tohera. 

Xoparsok, 

Topera, 

Topor. 

I'rigarta. 

Tugblikpur. 

Tuhana. 

Tnksan, 

Tolberee (Talberi). 

Tuppul (Tappal). 
Turklpura. 


U. 


UBBA!(Abba). 

Ubdoollabpoor (Abdullabpur). 
Uchaleabwara (Acbalesrara). 
Uohcja fAcbeja). 

Uchnera (Acbhncra). 

Ucksotie (Akaoli). 

Udepor. 

Udboun (Adbawan). 

UdbowaD (AdbawaB), 

Ueesa (Aiaa). 

Ugbiaoa (Aghiana). 

IJgrota (Agrota). 

Ugsolee (Agsoli). 

Ugwanhera (Agwaahera). 
Cjain. 

U^tpoo* (Ajitpnr). 

Ujraeer (Ajmer). 

Ujoodhl/a (Ajudbiya). 

Ujujou ^Ajaju). 

Ujuota (Ajants). 

Ukarabad (Akrabad). 

Ulee (AH). 

Uleewalpoor (Aliwalpor). 


Uleegbur (Aligarh). 
Uleegurb (Aligarh). 
Ulle^dpoor (Allahdadpur). 
Ulmora (Almora). 

Ulwur (Alwar). 

Umballa (Ambala). 
Umbehta (Ambahta). 

Umres (Umri). 

Umri. 

Umritaur (Amritaar). 
Ummurpoor (Utnrpur). 
Umrkot (Amrkot). 

Umrpur. 

Umrpnr Begampor. 
UndowUe (Andauli). 
Unoopshnhur (Anupahahr). 
UDUntmhow (Anantmau). 
Utrowlie (Atrauli). 

Uttara Eoiala. 

V. 


VaibAli (Saran).' 
VaraDavata. 

Vidarbha. 

Vindhya. 

Virata. 

w. 


Wakadu. 

Y. 


Yabkabo. 

z. 


Zahabba (Jharcha). 
Zaiupur. 

Zaahana (JbaDjhana), 
Zeispoor (Zalnpur). 
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Abba village, 6. 

Abdali AfghaT!, invasion of, 83, 84, 85, 87 ; 

expel the Jata from Koil, 483. 

Abdul Ahid Khan, NawAb, 90. 

Abdul Kaddfij, founder of Gangoh. 248. 

Abdul Kasim Khan defeated and slain b; 
Zibita Khan, 89 

Abdullah Khan, Sayjdd, 80, 81, 82, 2fi0. 
Abbimanyu, a legendary prince. See Mahi- 
bhirata. 

Aboriginal tribes noticed in Mahabharata, 70. 
Abnl Mansur Saf lar Jang, 83. 

Aba N&ta Canal, 4, 5, 13. 

Abwabs, 33. See also Cesses 

Acreage of different crops, Saharanpur, 160 ; 

Aligarh, 375-66 
Adhiwan Jbil in Aligarh, 366. 

Adhisima Krishna, King of Hastinspnr, 71. 
Administrative subdivisions, Saharanpnr, 132; 
Ali^rh, 346-47. 

Afghan colony in parganah Sultanpnr, 198. 
Alrasyab Khan, contends for Vaairship, 90- 
91, 490 ; his designs against the heir appa- 
rent, 92 ; his assassination, 93. 

AgarwAI Baniyas, 44, i8l-82, 395. 

Ages, population according to, Safa&ranpur, 
179 ; Aligarh, 389-91. 

Agra, sack of, 84; siege of,by IsmMl Beg, 
99. 

Agriculture, mode of, 161, 373, 

Agricaltural population, 389, 460. 

Agsoli police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Ahan town in Aligarh, 608. 

A bar caste, 396, 397. 

Abar mah&I, Aligarh, 347. 

Ahwiya caste, 44, 182 , 396-97, 410. 

Ahibarau Raja, founder of Baran, 78. 
Ahichhatra, ancient city, 63. 

AMr caste, 44, 396-97. 

Ahmad Khan, Bsngasb, 84. 

Ahmad Shah, Durani, 83, 84, 85, 87. 

Ahmad Shah, Emperor, 83. 

Ain-i-Akbavi, miAils of Saharanpur and 
Aligarh according to, 132, 133, 847, 347. 

Afsa lalnka, AiigaA, 449. 

Aiz-nd-din, son of Jahandar Sh&h, 81. 
Ajamirha, a Mahabhirata prince, 62. 

Akbar, Empwror, revenue of Aligarh under, 

. 847 j Koil made a sirkar by, 488. 

•“SSbar, prince, 115. 

Akbari parganahs uf Sah&ranpnr and Aligarh, 
132-33, 346-47. 

Akrabad parganah in Aligarh, 346-47 ; area, 
physical aspects, flsoal history, popnlstion, 
occupation of the people, fkc., 509-13. 

Akrabad police station and village, AUgorb, 
412, 47T, 608-9. 

Alam police station, Aligarh, 412. 


Alampur village, 7. 

Alamgir II., Emperor, 84. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, 33, 34. 

Ali village, 18. 

Alienations of land, Saharanpnr, 231 ; Aligarh. 
465-70. 

Aligarh District, bonndaries and area, 348 ; 
administrative divisions, 346 ; administra- 
tive changes, 347 ; general appearance, 360; 
heights, 351 ; soils, 362 ; usar plains, 363 ; 
rivers, 354 ; Ganges Canal, 367 ; Lower 
Ganges Canal, 363 ; ferries, 366 ; jhils, 866; 
communications, 367 ; distances, 870 ; me- 
teorology, 371^ animals, 372 ; agricidtnre 
and culturable area, 373 ; principal crops, 
374 ; produce and areas, 375 ; indigo cnltl- 
valion, 378 ; irrigation from ail sources, 
379 ; famines, 36, 385 ; baiswdi weed and' 
jungles, 387 ; building materials, 388 ; 
population, 388 ; castes, 393 ; occapattono, 
399 ; houses, 400 ; customs of the people, ' 
401 ; education, 401 ; religion, 403; peat- 
ofSce, 404 ; jails, 405 ; police sod crime,. 
407 ; infauticide, 412 ; fiscal history, 412 | 
old talukas, 416 ; proprietary rights, 460 ; 
revenne-fres tenures, 456 ; noo-proprietarp 
tenures, 458 ; occupancy tenants, 468 ; 
Bglicultural classes, 460 ; rents, 461 ; 
alienations, 466 $ imports and exports, 470; 
weights and measures, 478 ; prices, 479 ; 
wages, 480 ; revenue and expenditure; 481; 
history, 484; medical history, 604 ; Qaaet- 
teer, 508-612. 

Aligarh town taken by Sindhia, 92; stormed 
by the British, 493-96; po|mIatien, sits, 
snbdivisioDS, buildings of interest, pnbUe 
institutions, settlement, mnnicipal reveune 
and expenditure, routed &c.,^13-35. Set 
also Koil, 

Aligarh institute, 408. 

Ali Mard&n Khan, canal of, 4, 6, 7; hunting seat 
constructed by, at Badshah Mah&I, 249. 

AU Muhammad, Bobilla leader, 83. 

Ambahta, old parganah, SaUraapar, 13^ 
269. 

i Ambahta town, Sahiranpnr, 958-69. , 

Amir Khan, Find&ri leader, raid of, 1 16, 9(3, 
497-98. 

Auangpil, king, 73, 76, 7& 

Animals, Sahjranpur, 166-59; Aligarh, 371. 
Antasaui ferry, Aligarh, 354. 

Aotinai, king of Hsotlnipar, 73. 

Ann, a lunar-race prince, 61 
Appikfodi Bio, ifarbetta commander, 103. 

Area, Sabiranpw District, 131, 132; Aiigarb 
IHstrict, 946. 

ArM nnder cultivstion, Sahatanpur, 166, 211 ; 

Aiigarb, 373. 

Arfpur, village, 6. 

Aiind or Bind river, set Bind. 
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Arjuna, a hero of the Mah&bharata. See Mahd- 
bhdrata, 

Aryan settlemeot in India, 69, 69-71. 

Acafnagar fall*, Ganges Canal, 21, 29. 

Asoka atone pillars, 73, 243-44. 

Asara, aboriginal tribe of the Mahfibharata, 
70. 

Aswamedha Datta, king of Hastin&pur, 71. 

Aswamedha sacrifice, 69. 

Atranli tabsil, Aligarh, area, physical aspects, 
re-renuc, &c., 632-33. 

Atranli parganah, Aligarh, 346-47 ; area, 
physical aspects, fiscal history, population, 
occupations of the people, &c., 627-33. 

Atranli police station and town, Aligarh, 413 ; 
population, site, municipal revenue and ex- 
penditure, &e., 626-27. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor, and his descendants, 79. 

Awa MSsa taluka, refuge of thieves, 408-9; 
family holding, 443. 

Azim-ns-sh&D, prince, 79. 

Aziz-ud-din, Vazir^ 83, 

• 

B. 


BaBziL Tillage, 7. 

Badesra taluka, 449. 

Badgaon police station, Sahkranpnr, 139. 
Badgajar or Bargujar Bajput clan, 78, 181, 
- 393, 497. 

Bidahah mahal, hunting seat, 6, 6, 249. . 
Bidsh&hpnr village, IS, 20, 

Bigpat, Marhstlas defeated at, 87. 
Ba]^nrat>ad mills, 30. 

Bahkdut Shib, Emperor, 79, 80. 

Babat Eanjawar, old parganah, gaharanpur, 

: 182, ISS. 

Babat police station and town, ruins near, 
76, 132, 246. 

Babat, old parganah, 269-60, 

Babat Kbkia depression, 6. 

Bairagia or mendicants, 46 ; defeated at Hard- 
wir, 291; number in Aligarh, 396. 
Baisurdiweed, 387. 

Baji Bao, Marhatta ieader, 83. 

B&inheri village, 21. 

Balaji Bao, Marhatta leader, 83. 

Bkl&waU ferry in Sabaranpur, 164. 

Balban, inscription of, at Koil, 486. 

Baleah tainka, Landhauia estate, 304. 

B&lpur village, 7, 8. 

Banda, Sikh l^er, 249. 

Binganga river, IS, 151. . 

Bdn^ara or uplands, 2, 19, 141, 144. 

Bamya caste, 44, 181, 396. 

Banj&ra caste, 44, 183-83, S96; devastations 
committed by, 413. 

Bapn Sindbia, Alarhatta commander in Saha- 
lanpuT, 103. 

Bonn town founded by Ahibaran, 78. 

BarauU parganah and Badgiijar taluka in 
Aligarh, 346, 446 ; area, physical aspects, 
population, occupations of the people, &c., 
633-36. 

Btrauli Tillage, Aligarh, 633. 

Baraut village, T. 

BarauU sUtlon, Ganges Canal, 30. 

Bsrfaad fair, Aligarh, 477, 


Barhai caste, 45, 896, 

Barkala stream, 149. 

Barla police station, Aligarb, 412. 

Barnawa village, 3. 

B&wani or Baoni mahal, name of s portion 
of Upper Du&b, 86. 

Beds of rivers, 148, See also Bioirs, 

Begi ferry, l^hfiranpnr, 164. 

Belka village, 7. 

Belra village, 22, 30. 

Beswdn taluka and village, Aligarh, 441-12, 
636. 

Bhdbar or forest tract, 48, I4I. 

Bbagvata Puraua, 60. 

Bhagwanpur parganah, Sabaranpur, 132, ISS, 
134; area, natural dirisions, land-revenue, 
population, &c , 260-63. 

Bhagwanpur town, Sabaranpur, 19, 158, 360. 
Bhagwant Singh of the Murs&n Jat Umily, 
438, 499. 

Bhaila village, Sabaranpur, Govt, stud at, 168, 
Bbainswal village, 7, 8. 

Bhalewa Gaj, Govt, stud at, 158. 

{ Bhamauri Nsh tainka, held by Afghans, 444. 

I Bhamola, ja^r of Major Dcrridon, 449. 
Bbinkri police station, Aligarh, 419. 

Bharata, ancestor of Hastin&pur kings, 69, 63. 
Bhattis submitted to George Thomas, 103, 
Bhanriya, predatory tribe, 409. 

Bhawan village, 49. 

Bhayachira tenare, 222, 460, 454. 

Bhilpnr Govt, stud in Aligarh, 372. 

Bbima, a hero of the Mahabharata. See Makd- 

bhdrata. 

Blifmghora cliffs, 1 38. 

Bhimsena, King of Hastinapur, 71. 

Bhogpur old parganah, Sabaranpur, 183, )8|. 
Bboj Singh, Jat leader, 428. 

Bhukarberi rillage, 2. 

Bhupa mills, 30. 

Bhur or sandhills, 21. 

Bijaigarb town, Aligarh, 899, 477, 536-tf ; 

fort taken by the British, 448. 

Bilram mahal, Aligarb, 347. 

Bisal De conquered Anangpal III,, 76. 
Biswaddrs or inferior proprietors, fate of, in 
Aligarh, 453-64. 

Boigne De, Sindhia’s officer, see De Boigne. 
Botanical Gardens at baharanpur, 171-76. 
Boundaries of the Meerut Division, 1 ; of 
Sah&ranpur District, 131 ; of Aligarh Olz- 
trict, 346. 

Brahms, the Creator, origin of, 61. 

Brahmans, Meerut Division, 44; position 
at the time of the Mah&bbAraU, 69-70 ; in 
Sabaranpur District, 180; iu Aligarit dis- 
trict, 392. 

Brahma varta of the Aryans, 59. 

British ; war with the Marhattas, 116, $59, 
493-96. 

Buddhist chronicles, 73; remains at Eoil, 46f:^ 
Budbi Jumna river, 6, 18, 140, 148. 

Budhi Nala, 149. 

Budhik, predatory gang, 409. 

Budh Sen, founder of EoH, 484. 

Bnilding materials, Sah^anpur, 176-76; Ali- 
garh, 388. 

Bfirhfna parganah, 2 ; granted as jagir to 
Bajib Ebanf 86. 

Buih Ganga river, 330, 354, 365. 
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c. 


Cai( 1 i.!I of the Meerut Division, .3-32; capabi- 
lities of, to prevent famine, 40 ; cause of 
deetruction of fish, S3; influence of, on pub- 
lic health, 125-28. In Sabaranpur, account 
of, 162-65; revenue from, 242. In Aligarh, 
account of, 357-66; irrigation capabilities, 
382-84; revenue from, 481. 

Castes, Meerut Division, 44-45 ; Saharanpnr 
District, 180-88; Aligarh District, 892-98; 
relative gains and losses of, from transfer of 
lands, 467-68. 

Cattle disease, Aligarh, 506. 

Census, see Population. 

. Cesses abolished, 203, 416; revenue from, 
Sahiranpnr, 2l9. 

Chachia river, 8. 

Chaksthal taluka, Aligarh, 445. 

Cham&r caste, 45, 182-83, 396, 460. 

^and, poem of, 76. 

Chand B&i, King of Sarsaira, 245. 

Cbsmdanpur Government stud in Saharan- 
pnr, 168. 

Chandel Bajp&ts, 44, 

Chandni hill, 145. 

Cbandans parganah, Aligarh, 847 ; area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations of the peo- 
ple, &c , 537-42. 

Cbandans police station and town, Aiigarb, 
412, 537. 

Changes in the jurisdiction of SahSranpur 
District, 132-35 ; of Aligarh District, 349- 
60. 

Charaon, battle of, 253. 

Chaoh&n Bajpdts, 44 ; conquest of Dehli by, 
76, 78, 893. 

Channdaheri taluka, Landhaura estate, 205. 
Chausat Kberi old parganah, Saharanpnr, 
184, 263. 

Chhara Rafatpnr town, Aligarh, 542, 
Chhataura mUls, 29. 

Chherat police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Cbliipi or cloth printer caste, 45, 396. 
Cbiikliana or Chilkana police station and 
town, Saharanpnr, 132, 142, 2o4. 

Chinese pilgrims in India, 74 
Cbitrangada, a lunar-race king, 63. 

Chhoiys stream, 3, 356. 

Christian Missions, 190-91. 

Christian population, Meerut Division, 44 ; 

Sabaranpur District, 186; Aligarh, 398-99. 
Cinchona experiments, l74. 

Civil jnrisdictiun, Saharanpnr, 135; Aligarh, 
849-50. 

Climate of Saharanpnr District, 164; of Ali- 
garh 370. 

Commnnloations, Meerut Division, 43; Sabi- 
ranpur District, 153; Aligarh, 367-69. 
s^onflscation olland for mutiny, 231, 604. 
Cotton cultivation and trade, 167, 471. 

Courts in Sabaranpur, 136; in Aiigarb, 349- 
60. 

Crimes, Saharanpnr District, 195-96; Aligarh, 
407-11. 

Crops, irrigation rates of, 12, 28; Sah&ranpnr 
Diatriet, 169-60; Aligarh, 874-79. 

CBlUvatloo, state of, in the early part of the 
etntnry, 209-10, Stt ^Ito Ajp'icuUure. 


Cultivators, Sabaranpur District, eondition 
of, in the early part of the century, 208, 211, 
227; tenures of, 224; holdings of, 226. Ali- 
garh District, holdings, and tenures of, 458- 
69 ; condition of, 460. 

Customs revenue, Aligarh, 482. 

Customs of the people, 401. 

D. 

Dabapli village, 18. 

Dadon police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
542. 

Dadli taluka, Iiandhaura estate, 206. 

Dadri parganah, plundered by George Thomas, 
103. 

Daitya, aboriginal tribe of the Mababhirata, 
70. 

Dargahipur ferry in Sahiranpnr, 164. , 
Daryapnr taluka and town, Aiigarb, 447, 
643. 

Daryapnr Government stud, Aligarh, 372. 
Darzi, or tailor caste, 45, 396. 

Dasna mills, SO. 

Vasturs, divisiops of Sabaranpur under the 
Muhammadans, 132; Aligarh, 347. 

Dataji, Marhatta leader, 84. 87. 

Datanli estate, held bi' Afghans, 443. 

Datauli town, Aligarh, 643, 

Dannnbar station, Ganges Canal, 30. 

Daurala village, 6. 

Dayaram, Jat leader, his descent, 429; acqui- 
sition of villages, 430; insnbordinate con- 
dnet, 431 ; bis expulsion, 432, 499; distribu- 
tion of his estate, 432-35. 

Deaths from snake-bite and wild animals, 157, 

I 372. 

De Boigne, his early fortunes, arrival la 
India, enters Bindbia's service, services of 
his brigade, his administration, his daily 
life, &c, 101, 110-12; organ ises battalions 
at Aiigarb, 491. 

Dehchauri iron ore. 50. 

Dehli, famine in, 33-34; first mention of the 
name of, 73 ; rebuilt by Anang PAl, 
73, 76 ; conquest of, by the Chanbans and 
the Musalmans, 76 ; Sirk&rs under Subah 
of, 78 ; sacked by Nadir Shah, 83 ; token 
possession of by the British, 115. 

Deoband daetur of the Muhammadans, 132. 
Deoband tahsil, 132, 133, 271. 

Deoband parganah, SahSranpur, 182, 13^ 
134 ; area, natural divisions, population, 
&c , 267-70. 

Deoband town and railway station, SahA- 
ranpnr, 1 19, 163, 264-67. 

Deola village, 7. 

Diseases, see Medical History. 

Dhanauri falls, Ganges Canal, 20. 

Dbsolapra jhil, 142, 149, 271. 

Dhobi or washerman caste, 45. 

Dhritarishtra, father of the Kurus, 69, 64. 
Oibai Mabkl, Aligarh, 317. 

Dilli or Ohiln, Edng of Dehli, 73. 

Dinapnr ferry, Aligarh, 854. 

Dispensaries in Aiigarb, 507. 

Distances of principal towns in Aligarh from 
the headquarters, 870. 

Oiatribntion of the conquered territory io 
1803, 206. 

Disturbances by the Oujars, 25.3-54. 
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Domestic animals, Saharanpor, IS8 ; Ali- 
gaih, 872. 

Dor Bajput dynasty, 78, 485. 

Drainage lines of the Meerut Division, 8. See 
Sivers. 

Draupadi, see Mahdbhdraia. 

DriahadwatL ancient name of Ehagar, 69. 

Drona, a M^abharata warrior, 6S, 64, 

Droughts, 384, 413, 417. See also Famines. 

Drupads, king of Panchala, 63. 

Duab, condition of, in 1351-58, 34 ; famine 
in, 35-35 ; ravaged by the Marhattas, JaCs, 
&c., 83. 

Dumaula river, 8. 

Duns, 60 ; annexed to Saharanpur, 254. 

Dundi Khan, rebel, 413, 497, 493. 

Dnryodbana, a Mahabharata warrior, see 
Mahdbkdtata. 

Dqshyanta. a lunar-race king, 62. 

Dw&rka, 59; destroyed by a cyclone, 69. 


E. 


XUsT INDIAN BAmwAT, traffic on, Aligarh 
District, 867, 477. 

Eastern Jumna Canal, 3; history of, 5-6; situa- 
tion of and falls in, 7-8; fiscal history, 8-10; 
inigationeapabilltiea and water-rate, 11-12, 
164. 

Educational statistics, Saharanpur District, 
192-94; Aligarh, 401-3. 

'Ehan town, set Ahan. 

Elevation of the Saharanpur District, 145; 
of Aligarh, 4ol-3. 

Bneamping-grounds and halting-places, Ali- 
garh, 969. 

Epidenkes, see Medical History. 

l^as of Yikramaditya and Salivahana, 73. 

Estates, number of, Saharanpnr, 240 ; Ali- 
garb, 483. 

Eurasians, land held by, in Aligarh, 898. 

European population, Aligarh, 393-99. 

Excise revenue, Saharanpur, 841 ; Aligarh 
488. 

Expenditure on Civil Administration, see 

' Revenue and expenditure. 

Exports, see Trade, 

F. 


. Eah Hian, Chinese pilgrim, in India, 74. 

fairs, Saharanpnr Ifistriet, 236, 387 ; Ah'garb, 

477. 

Faizabad or Faizabad Bahat parganah, Safaa- 
ranpnr, 182, 133, 134 ; area, natural divisions, 
alienations, population, occupations of the 
people, &c., 272-75. 

Famines, 4, 6, 13, 14 ; preventive measores 
recommended, 40 ; in Saharanpur, 168-71 ; 
in Aligarh, 384-86. 

Famine prices, see Famines. 

Farrokhsiyar, Emperor, 80, 81. 

Fatehpnr police station, viliage and ferry, 
Saharanpur, 6, 7, 132, 164, 276. 

Ferries, Sahfiranpur, 164 ; Allgarb, 364, 366. 

IRrfiz Sb&h Khiiji, 3^ 84. 

Firdz Sh&h, Tughlsik, removal of Asoka 
stone pillan by, 73, 343-44. 


Fiscal history, Saliaratipur, 206-222 ; Aligarh, 
412-27. 

Fish, Meerut Division, 52-58 ; Saharanpur 
District, 159 ; Aligarh, 873. 

Floods, 167. 

Food of the people, 191. 

Food grains, export of, 470. 

Forest lands, Saharanpur, 143 ; revenue from, 
242. 

Formation of the Aligarh District, 348. 

Forts, ruins of, 400. 

French assist Shah Alan), 85. 


G- 

GadrAna village, Aligarh, 419. 

Ga ilot Rajputs, 44, 78, 394. 

Gambhira taluka, 448, 

Gambhirpur village, Aligarh, 449. 

Gandharvas, 63. 

Ganesh Ghat, 19. 

Ganges Canal, 3 ; history of the construction 
of, 13-19 ; character of country passing 
through, 19-22 ; revenue and expenditure, 
22-32 ; irrigation capabilities, 23, 25, 27 ; 
water rates, 27-29 ; mill rents, 29 ; transit 
duties, 30 ; canal plantations, 32 ; statistics 
of irrigation from, in Sah&ranpnr. 162-63. 
In Aligarh, situation, Cawnpore terminal 
line, Etawa terminal branch, works on, 
plan of, Ndnn works, 357-63. 

Ganges Canal, Lower, 363-66 

Ganges ri»er, course of, within Meernt Divi- 
sion, 2; at Hardwir, 19 ; in Sab&raDpnr, 
145-8. 

Gspgiri parganah, Aligarh, 346, 847 ; area, 
population, occupations of the people, &c , 
54:)-i5. 

Gangiri village and police station, Aligarh, 
412, 4/7, 545,. 

Gangoh parganah, Saharanpur, 132, 133, 134 ; 
area, naiural divisions, land-revenue, alie- 
nations of land, population, occupations of 
the people, history, &e , 277-80. 

Gangob police station and town, Saharanpur, 
132, 148, 21. -77 

Gannaura fort of DGndi Khan, 498. 

Gara caste and Musalman conrerts, 46, 189. 

Garariya or sbepherd caate, 43, 398, 

Gaiinda town, Aligarh, 646. 

Gaur Brahmans, 44, ISO, 392. 

Gazetteer, of the ^baranpur District, 958- 
344 ; of Aligarh, 608-612. 

General appearance, Meerut IHvisim, 1 ; 
Saharanpur District, 186, 146-42 ; Alif^urh, 
350. 

Geology of the North-Western Frovinces, 
46-52 ; of Safa&ranpnr District, 136-40. 

Ohar, Gujar subdivision of Saharanpnr, 183. 

Gharbara town, Aligarh, 646. <■ 

Gbausgarh fort of Eibita Ehfin, 5, 89. 

Ghnlam Kadic, canal of, 6 ■ succeeds Z&bita 
Khan, proclaims himself independent and 
marches against Oehli, 94, 261 ; appointed 
prime minister, 95 ; rebellion and submis- 
sion, 97 ; takes possession of the imperbtl 
palace, 99 ; plunders the seraglio, deposes 
Emperor Shah Alam and puts out his eyea, 

' lOQ; put to.deatlt by the'MsriutMis^ lOJ. 
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Gidhiya, predatory tribe, 409. 

Golden Idt of Firdz Shah, 949-44. 

Gonda police station, 412, 

Gopal K&o, Sindhia’s agent, 101. 

Gopi police station, Aligarh, 412. • 

GorSi parganah, Aligarh, 347 j area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations, &c., 646- 
48. 

Goshains or mendicants, 46 ; defeats the Bai- 
ragis at Hardwac, 291; number in Aligarh, 
996. 

Grain, prices of, see Prices. 

Gujar caste, 45, 78, 89, 1 18 ; civilised by canal 
irrigation, 166-6« ; in SahAranpnr, 183; 
their origin and history, 184-87 ; risiogsof, 
953-54, 255 ; number in Aligarh, 396. 

GujrSt, Gujar subdivision of Saharanpnr, 
183. 

Giina village, 7. 

H. 

Hanuea predatory tribe, 409-10. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Rohilla leader. 86. 

Hail-storms destroying crops, 36, 39. 

Hajjam or barb'>r caste, 45, 396. 

Halalpur village, 7, 

Ealjaura stream, 151, 

Hansi, capital of George Thomas’ kingdom, 
104. 

Haraura parganah, Saharan pur, 132, 133; area, 
alienations of revenue, population, occupa- 
tions, history, &o., 281-93. 

Hardatta, leader of the Dor Rajpfita, 78. 

Harduaganj police station and town, Aligarh, 
412; foundation of, ascribed to ^QaUr&ma, 
484 ; {mputation, municipal rerepiif and 
expenditure, history &c , 565-67 ' 

Hardwar, 14, 19 ; fair at, 236-37 ; former 
names, position, Miyapnr, Gangadwfira, 
bathing festivals, trade, mythological notes, 
reputation for sanctity, routes, municipal 
revenue and expenditure, &c., 983-92. 

Haryaswa, a king of the lunar race, 62. 

Hasangarb parganah, 347 ; area, physical as- 
pects, fiscal history, population, occupations 
of the people, &c , 549-52. 

Hasanpnr, battle of, 82. 

Hastin, founder of Hastinapur, 62. 

Hastinipur, ancient city, 6 1 . 

Hastpur police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Hathisa Bhagwantpur town, Aligarh, 652. 

Hathras tahsil, Aligarh, 347,664-65. 

Efithras parganah, Aligarh, 347 ; boundaries, 
fiscal history, population, occupations of 
the people, &c., 657-64. 

Hathras police station and town, 412; bom- 
barded by the British, 432; population, site, 
communications, municipal revenue and 
expenditure, trade, history, &c., 652-67. 

Hathras Road railway station, 367. 

Haveli, old parganah, Sahiranpgr, I32-I8S, 

Hills, 19, 136. See also Geology. 

Himmat Bahadur, Goshain Raja, 99. 

Hindan 'river, 2 , 8, l3, 47, 140, 142 , 160. 

Hindu population of the Meerut Division, 
44; of Saharanpnr District, 176-80; of 
Aligarh, 388-91'. 

HiaSm-ud-din Ncwab, 487. 

Uissoi-al-Malk, Soil placed under, 487, - 


Hissar reduced by George Thomas, 104. 
History of the Meerut Division, 59-121 ; of 
SaharSnpur District, 243-57 ; of Aligarh, 
484-504. 

Holdings of cnitivators, 226, 458-59. 

Hulkar, war with the British. IIS ; defeated 
by Lord Lake, 116 ; his agents incite the 
people of Aligarh into rebellion, 49/- 
Horse-breeding, Saharanpnr Distriet, 168. 
Houses, Merrut Division, 46 ; Saharaopur 
District, 190-91; Aligarh, 40U. 

Husain Ali, Sayyid, 80, 81, 82, 250. 

Husain police station, Aligarh, 412 
Husain tttlnka, Aligarh, 446-47; 600 02, 

Hwen Thsang, Chinese pilgrim, 74, 245. 

I. 

lonAs police station and town, Aligarh, 419, 
667, 

Iglas tahsil, Aligarh, 317, 567-69. 

Iglss tainka, Aligarh, 447. 

Ikbal Khan, Aligarh fell into the hands of, 487. 
Ha, daughter of Sun, 62. 

Immigration of J ata and Gujars, 78. 

Imports, see Trade. 

Incon.e tax, Saharanpur, 241 ; Aligarh, 481. 
Indar Bhawan fair, 287. 

Indargir Gosh&in, leader of Safdar tTang’n 
forces, 86 ; occupies Saharanpur, *Wt.' 
temporarily bolds Aligarh, 444. 

Indigenous drugs, 607, 

Indigo, cultivation of, 378-79 ; conseqneiireeil 
of the bankroptoy of factories, - 

history and 8tatist:cs of the unBU&cture 
of, 472-76. 

Indri, lUtstir of the Mubammsdam, 189, 
Infanticide among the Raj|-fits, 196-97,' 47S. 
Infirmities anaoiw the peafiie^'179, 391. 
Inhabitiuits, see fomsisrast. ' ' • "-i > 

Inscriptions at Koil, 488, 489. ' 

Intizam-ud-daulah, ‘Fszfr, 88 ; ItaKb 

jdglr of, 85. 

Iron ore at Dehchanri, 60. 

Irrigation, history of, 8 ; capsbih'ties of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, 11-19; capsbiHti6s 
of the Ganges Canal, 93-24,2^27; reeoio- 
mended for preventing famine, 40; in Stiia- 
ranpnr, 161-65 ; iu Aligarh, 379-84. 

Isa Khan Tarkbacha, 487. 

Isan river, 356. 

Islamnagar village, Saharanpur, 299. 

Ismail Beg besieges Agra, 99 ; joins the Hap- 
hattas, 101 ; deserts the t^hattaa and 
taken prisoner, 101. 

J. 

JxBABHEBA town SahirsnpuT, 992. 

Jsbarheri tainka, Lsndbaura estate, 902-4. 
Jadon Kajpfit^ 44, 78, 393. 

Jsgatiw&la fair, 237. 
tfahaii Shah, Kmperor, 80. 

Jaban Sh&b IL, or Bedar Bakbt, made Bmpe- 
lor by Ohnlim Kidir, 100. 

Jah&ndar Shah, Emperor, 80-81. 

Jah&ngirabad pariah, Sabirupnr, 134, 298, 
Jahnn, a lunar-race prince, 68 . 

Jail statistics, 195, 496-7. 

Jaina Baniyas, 44. . . _ 
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Jaipur, prince of, defeats Sindhia, 94 ; war 
with Sindhia, 97 ; compelled to pay tribute 
98 ; invaded by George Thomas, 103-4. 

Jai Singh, ancestor of the Hathras Jat family, 
428. 

Jajbar, jdjir of George Thomas, 1 72. 

Jalali mahal, 347. 

Jalali town, Aligarh, 89.7-99 ; Sayyid family 
of, 416 ; site, communications, history, &c., 
669-71. 

Jamalgarb. old tappa, SahAranpur, 131, S93. 
Janghara liajput, 44, 394. 

Jankoji, Marhatta leader, 87. 

Jsnmejsya, king of Hastinapor, 71. 

Jansath sacked by Kumr-ud din Khan, 83 ; 

captnred by Azim-ullah, 260. 

Jao police station, Aligarh, 412, 

Jar village, 15 

Jaranli town, Aligarh, 571. 

Jets, 45, 46, 78, 82, 83, 84, 87, 137, 396-97, 460, 
489. 

Jat ferry in Sahatanpur, 154. 

Jit talukas in Aligarh, 427-42. 

Jatiri town, Aligarh, 571. 

Jitanl taluks, Landhaura estate, 205. 
Jitonwila stream, 6 , 8, 149. 

Janli Tillage, 7, 16, 19, 30. 

Jaurasi old paraganali, Sahiianpnr, 133, 293. 
Janrisi town, 19. 

Jiwa police Nation and village, Aligarh, 412, 
671. 

Jawahir Mai, Jit leader, 88, 490. 

Jawiligarh village, 5. 

Jawilipnr parganah, SahiHlnpnr, 132, 133, 
1S4| area, natural divisions, land-revenue, 
alienations of revenue, population, occupa- 
tions of the people, See., 294-97. 

Jawilipar police-station and town, Saharan- 
pur, 20. 30, 139, 293. 

JhUs, 141-42, 153, 866. 

Jojha Muhammadan converts, 189. 

Jnlaha or weaver caste, 46. 

Jumna river, course of, within Meerut Divi- 
sion, 2 ; gorge of, in a geological point of 
view, 139 ; in Aligarh, 364. 

Jangles and jungle grants, 22-3, 387. 

Jnsmor family, 1 98. 

K. 

Eaohak Am, governor of Koil, 488. 

Kachanra town, Aligarh, 672. 

Kichbi caste, 45, 396. 

Kahir caste, 45, 396. 

Kairina, dcatdr of the Muhammadans, 132. 
Eairina village, 3. 

Kalil caste, 45, 396. 

Kalandar stream, ISI. 

Kaleswar village, 6, 139. 

Kilidhfingi village, 60. 

Kill nadi. East, 2, 367. 

Kill nadi, West, 3, IS, 19, 142, 151. 

Kalsiya village, 6, 8. 

Kirabaksb, 80. 

Kamona, fort of Dundi Khin, 498. 

Kimpilya or Kampil, ancient city, 63. 

"KaniA police stat^, Sabaranpur, 132. 

Kamiuj, 8,76,77. 

Esnanjiya Brahmans, 44, 392. 

KfindUa village^ 7. 

Kanlund redu^ by Qtorgt Thomas, lOS. 


Eanjar, predatory tribe, 409. 

Kankhal town, Saharanpnr, 14, 19, 20, 29, 237. 

Kansrso forest, 1 43. 

Kama, a Mali fibha rata warrior, 63. 

Karon stream, 3, 356. 

Karsuni or Krishni nadi, 3, 142, 150. 

Katehir town, 34. 

Katehriya Rajputs, country held by, 76. 

Katha stream, S, 142, 150. 

Katlia, old parganah, Saharanpnr, 134, 297. 

Kauravas, sec Mahdbhdraia. 

Kauriyaganj Government stud, Aligarh, 372. 

Kansambbi, ancient town, 71, 484. 

Kayath caste, 46, 396. 

Ken river, 15. 

Keshopur village, Aligarh, 449. 

Khadirs or alluvial lands, 2, 13, 19, 47, 140, 
141 42, 144, 360, 354. 

Khagar river, 69. 

Khair tahsil, .747, 677-78. 

Khair parganah, Aligarh, 347; area, fiscal his- 
tory, population, occupations of the people, 
&c., 673-77. 

Khair police station and town, Aligarh, 412; 
477, 572. 

Khakrob or sweeper caste, 45. 

Khala stream, 161. 

Khara village, 6. 

Khatauli village, 22. 

Khatik caste, 45, 396. 

Kheri forest, 1 43, 

I Kheri, old tappa, Saharanpnr, 134, 298. 

Kheri pass, Siw&lik range, 136. 

Kheri R5o family, i99, 

Kheri Tillage, 141. 

Ehodira nMa, 6. 

Khurja mahal, 347. 

Kiki Malik, governor of K-nil,486. 

Koil tahsil, Aligarh, 346, 682-84. 

Koil parganah, Aligarh, 316-47 ; area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations of the 
people, &e., 678-82. 

Kol orKoi! town, Aligarh, 16; resistance by Per- 
ron to British at,l i6;lt3 antiquity andfounds- 
tion. 434-85; Kutb-nd-din takes possession of, 
486; description of by Ibn Batuta, 487 ; made 
a sirkar by Akbar, 488 ; taken by Sindhia, 
490 ; taken from the Marhattas by Ghulam 
Kadir, 491; insurrection at, 497; mutiny of 
1857 at, 499-604. See also Aligarh. 

Koli caste, 45, 396. 

Keshirab, a Innar-race prince, said to be 
founder of Koil, 484 

Kotila. battle of, 86. 

Kotwsl village, Saharanpnr, 298. 

Krishna, the deified hero, 62. 

Kshemaka, last king of the Pandava race, 71. 

Knmbh fair, Hardwar, 887 . 

Kumbhers -^lage, IS. 

Knmfair caste, 45, 396. 

KnmhSrherajAi'f, 142. ^ , 

Knmr-nd-din Kb&n, Vazir, 88. 

Kundan Singh, bis services during the muti- 
ny, 443, 

Knnja talnko, subdivision of Landhaura es- 
tate, 204. 

Kunjuswar Pass, 19, 140. 

Eunjpura garrison destroyed by the Marbat- 
tas, 85. 

Kuriya^anj town, Aligarh, 572. 
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Kuru, a lunar-race king, 61, 
Kurokahetra, battle of, 67, 68. 
Euaasthall, ancient kingdom, 59. 
Kutb-iid-din takes Koil, 485. 


LanoDBERs, 225, 480 ; wages of, 234, 480. 
Lakbnauti, old parganah, 133, 292, 

Lakhnauti Tillage, 1(2,298. 

Lakwa Dada, Marhatta commander, lOS. 

Lai Darwaza Pass, Siwalik range, 136. 
Lalkot, nea Kutb Minor, 76. 

I41par ferry, Aligarh District, 364. 

Land, selling jirice of, 232, 469-70. 
Landholders, see Proprietors. 

Land-revenue, enhancement of, owing to 
^al irrigation, 25, 27, 16Si incidence of. 
4b ; Of Saharanpur, 132, 209, 214-15, 217 
221-22, 240. Aligarh District, 846-17, 426-27.’ 
See also Settlement. 

Landhaura Mukarari, Sahiranpur District, 
history, snbdirisions, settlement, &c., 199- 
206. 

Landhaura Tillage, 19, 299. 

Language of the people, 192, 403. 

Launda Laniwala Tillage, 20. 

La Vaiueau, a French adventurer under Be- 
gam Sumru, 106 ; endeavours to run away 
mth the Begam and commits suicide, 107- 

10oi 

Libarheri village, Saharanpur, 299. 

Liegeois, a Liege adventurer under Begam 
Sumru, 107. 

Local officers, Saharanpur, 136. 

Lodha caste, 45. 

^bir or blacksmith caste, 45, 396. 

Lohgarh taiuka, 4(9. 

Loni parganah, 3. 

Loni village, 3. 

Holkar, 

Lunar race of kings, 69, 61-71, 


MidpAl, king of Hastinapnr, 72. 

M^abhSrata, its influence on the people. 69s 
■ge of, 60; history related in, 60-69; state 
^ciety at the time of, 69-71. 
alwls, old divisions of sirkars,132, 133,346. 
Mahewar Tillage, 2i. ' 

Mahfm toira reduced by George Thomas, 104. 
Mahmfid of Ghazni defeats Chand Ki^ 245- 

Madimudpnr mills, 30. 

“ahraje, king of Hastinapnr, 72, 

Mahn town, Aligarh, 584 . 

«PPoihted to drive 

** w"’ ftunUies in Aligarh. 

Mkkandi, ancient city, 63. 

Malakpor mabal, 347. 


^299^*^**®’ °*** Saharanpur, 132, 

Malliar Bao Holkar, 84, 86, 87. 

Mill or gardener caste, 45. 

Malik Sher pan, governor of Koil, 486. 
Malikana allow^ce of proprietors. 452-53, 
^299.^*"*^’^®'^“"^“ Saharanpur, 

Manchanra taiuka, 449. 

Ifandnkhera ghat, Ganges CansLSl 
Mandrak village. Aligarh, defence of, during 
the amtiny, 584- 

Manglanr parganah, Saharanpur, 13 v iss IM. 

area, natural divisions, iand-revenue, mou- 
Utmn, occupations of the peopl^'X., 

Manglaur police station and town, Sahfaau- 
pur, 132, 800. ^ Kmuarau- 

Mansnr Khan, Nazir, commandant in Ookal- 
garh, 98, 99 ; plundered by GhuUm Eadir 
and put to death by the Marhattas, lOi 
Manufactures, 237-88. 

Maihamat Khan deputed to expel the Sav- 
yid? from Saharanpur, 250. ' 

Marahra Mahal, 847. 

Marhattas, 82, 88, 84, 86, 86, 87. 88, 89, 101 
250. See also Sindhia and BoUu^ ’ 

Markets, Aligarh District, 477. 

Maskara river, 6, 8, 149, 303. 

Matsya kingdom (ancient), 66-67. 

Maudhapnr ferry in Saharanpur, 154. 

•'“‘s. ilwloyalty of, during the mutiay, 

Mswal Bajpiits, 1«0, 181. 

Mayapur, 19, 22, 285. 

Mayura dynasty of Hastin&pur, 72. 

Meffical history, Meerut DiviMon, l» • 
Saharanpur District, 264-67; Aligarh 1^ 
trict, 604-7. ana- 

Meernt Division, districts, sitaatlon, bonnda- 
Popnhktion of, I; general i^p«ar* 
ance, 2,^ drainage hnea, 2; eanaia, S.32rfa- 
inmM, 32-40; meteorolf^y, 41-48; comma- 
nicationa, 43-44; popnUtion, 44-46; geoto- ' 
8^1 fl»h. 62-58, history, eifl^ 

mvdical history, 121. » 

M^rot district inclnded in the ancient fcba. 
dom of Tbanesar, 74. 

Meerut town, 42; conquest of, by the Mnaal- 
mans, 77. ' 

Mekcbhspiir village, 7. 

Mendu town, Aligarb, 584. 

Meteorological statistics, 41-43, 156,820.21^0 
Mewati dynasty, 78. 

Mill rente on the Ganges CanaL 29. 

Mineral products, 60, 176, 388. 

Mirza Jawan Bakht, 86, 87. 

Mirza Nsjif Khin, 88, 89, 90. 

Mirza Sbafl defeats the 90 ; cont6lDd8 

for VazirsUp, 90-91. 

**684 station and town, AUgath, ^ 

Mohand Pass, Siwalik range, 136. 

Mohand police station, Sahaianpiir, 132. 

Morthal or Hnrthal parganah, Aligarh. 84& 
boondanes, physical rapecte, fiscal hirtcm 
■ popalatiiiD, occnpations of the peoplCaiSv., 
561-88. - 

^rt^ s^istics, fie Medieal 

MoUchoi Bao tonen^ 138 , 
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Mnazam or Bahadur Shab, Emperor, 79-80. 

Mughal population, 45, 188, 398 ; decline of 
the empire, 79. 

Muhammad Abu Khan, canal of, 5. 

Muhammad Amin Khan, Sayyid, lands grant- 
ed to, in Saharanpur, 250. 

Muhammad Azam, 79, SO. 

Muhammad Beg obtains possession of the 
Ouab, 91 ; bis rebellion, 92. 

Mabammad.bin Tnghlik, Sultan, 33. 

Muhammad Gesu, inscription of, at Koil, 488. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash defeated by the 
Marbattas, 82 . 

Muhammad Shah, Emperor, 82, 83. 

Muhammad Sherandaz, governor of Koil, 486. 

Mohammad bin Ummar, builder of the Koil 
fort, 488, 

Muhammadans, largenumber of, in the Meerut 
Zhvision, 44 ; aubdirisions of, 45 ; Hindu 
ConTerts, 46 ; conquests by, 77 ; disloyalty 
of, during the mutiny, 116-21 ; number, &c., 
of, in Saharanpur District, 1 77-79, 188-89 ; 
Aligarh, 388-91, 398. 

Muhammadan Surereigos after Anrangzeb, 79. 

Municipalities, Aligarh, 399. Set aUo ta the 
Oateiteer the towne of Deohand, Hardtod', 
and Sahdranpur,oftheSahS.’anpurDialTict{ 
and Koil Hdthrat, ffarduaganj, and Sikandra 
Rdo of the Aligarh Dietriet, 

Mnnsifs appointed in Aligarh, 349. 

Muralnagar ghat, Oangea Canal, 31. 

Mursao parganab, Aligarh, 347 ; physical 
features, fiscal history, population, occu- 
pations of the people, tie^09-9%. 

Mors&n police station and town, Aligarh, 
4\% 399, 688-89. 

Mursao Jat family, 435-41 . 

Mosalmans, see Muhammadans. 

Mutiny of 1867, 116-21, 254-67, 499-504. 

Muttra, sack oi 84. 

MozafESrabad parganah, Saharanpur, 132, 
ISS, 134 ; area, rirers, land-rerenue, natural 
divisions, alienations of revenue, population, 
oeenpations of the people, &c , 303-6. 
:nsafitoabad police station, Saharanpur, 132. 


N. 


Nann Saaa, invasion of, 83. 

Kdga, aborisfinal tribe, 70. 

Nigfideo river, 8, 160. 

psr^iab, Saharanpur, 132, 133, 134; 
Mea, natural divisions, land-revenue, popu- 
lation, occupations of the people, l^tory, 
fte., 307-9. 

Mieut-feriy, police station and village, Saha- 
ranpor, 13^ 154, 307. 

TTugla viBage, 7- 

SSSmt AB Kbia joins theHolkar against the 

* I*. 

body-guard, 98. 
lAm. NwriuriMu, 84 ; 
tdrtutaa 8u)^- 

■ifir l > n,Mu iii B i M ss t I* 

Is ItabitilMRiillia fik 



ran, 

. Najib I 
Najfgarh 


Najif Knii Khan besieged at Gokalgarh, 98 ; 
defeats the Jatg, 490. 

NaknlB,a Mahabbarata warrior, 64. 

Nakdr tahsil, Saharanpnr, 132, 133, 313. 

Makur, parganab, Saharanpur, 132, 1.33, 134 ; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alie- 
nations of revenue, population, occupatiiinS 
of the people, history, &o., 310-13. 

Nakur police station and town, Saharanpur, 
119, 132, I4S, 309. 

Nanakmau fair, 237. 

Nanauta old parganah, Sahdranpur, 132, 314, 

Nanauta police station and village, Saharanpur, 
132, 314. 

Nandram, head of the Jits, 428. 

Nankar allowances, 413. 

Nanu village, 16, 22, 30 

Mirayanpur pdice station, Aligarh, 412. 

Native Christians, Saharanpnr, 192; Aligarh, 
339. 

Naogang river, 4, 6, 8, 149. 

Nau Muslims or converted Hindus, 398. 

Navigation capabilities. Eastern Jumua Canal, 
8, 10 ; Ganges Canal, SO ; rivers of Sahiran- 
pnr, 162 . 

Nawal Singh, Jat leader, defeated by Najif 
Khan, 490. 

Nayashsbr town, 6, 6. 

Neu for catching Fiah, question regarding size 
of meshes, 63-56, 

Newspapers, 403. 

Nichakru, king of Hastlnipnr, 71. 

Nidbauli village, 16. 

Nim stream, 3, 366. 

Nizam-ul-mulk Mabzab-ud-din, governor of 
Koil, 486. 

Noh mahal, Aligarh, 347 . 

Nojli, Great Trignometrical Survey station, 
314. 

Nur Jahan, Empress, Sabiranpur, favouritu 
residence of, 248-49. 

Nuroagar town, 19. 


o. 


OocnPANCT rights of cultivators, 226-30, 
458-69. 

Occupations of the people, 46, 189-90, 399. 
Oilseeds, export of, 476. 

Old families, Saharanpur, 197-206 ; Aligarh, 
427-50. 

Orb caste, 45, 896. 

Oudh and Bobilkhand Bailway, 163 ; traffic 
on, within Aligarh 367., 

Oattnrn of crops, Saharanpur, 160, 209-10 ; 
Aligarh, 378-76. 


P. 


PAom-aua. mabal, Aligwrh 347. 

Fahiaa mafaM, Aligarh, 847. 

Pali railway station, 867. 

Pua^ilBa. u biuadi odthu Inaar cum; 42, fiV 
Pandavas, see liakdbkdrata. 

Fandhoi nodi, 160. : 

Pindu, a lauar-xace )dng,,48. 
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t’andn nadi, IS. 

Faaehti police station, Aligarh, 41 2. 

Fanipat, battle of, 85. 

Faniyala village, Saharanpur, 314. 

Farganahs, SahSranpur, 1 32-35 ; varieties of 
soil in, 143-44, 353; of Aligarh District, 
346-47. See also Gazetteer portions of the 
volume, 

Farikshit, king of Hastinapnr, 69. 

Passes in the Siwalik mountains, 136. 

Fatehar talnka and old parganah, Sah&ran- 
p&r, 134, 316. 

Patban Muhammadans, 188, 398. 

Fathargarh, 189. 

Fathari nadi, 19, 20, 141, 146, 161. 

Fsthari nadl forest, 143. 

Patwaris, appointment of, 217. 

Fatiyala, territories of, taken possessioa of 
by George Thomas, 103. 

Fatna village, 141. 

Fattidari tennre, 222, 430. 

Permanent settlement proposed for Aligarh, 
417 ; disallowed by the Coart of Directors, 
418. 

Perron, Sindhia’s commander in the Dnab, 
attacks George Thomas and defeated, 104, 
105 ; his early fortunes, his administration 
of his jdgir, 114; attacks Samhhn Nath, 
262 ; his power in the Duab, 492 ; surren- 
ders himself to the British, 493. 

Phfip Singh of the Mursin Jat family, 
436. 

Pilgrimages, ««e Hardwdr. 

Pilkhana town, Aligarh, 141, 692. 

Pindiris, see Amir Khan. 

Hran Kaliyar village, 20, 21. 

Firzkdahs of Saharanpur, 197# 

Pisawa taluka, Aligarh, 442, 

Pisawa village, Aligarh, 693. 

Plains of the Ganges, 46. 

Plantations on the canals, 7, 10, 327. 

Ploughs, number of, in Aligarh, 460.- 

Police stations, Saharanpur, 132, 136; Aligarh, 
346,47, 412. 

Police statistics, Saharanpur, 196-96 ; Ali- 
garh, 407-12. 

Polyandry practised at the time of the Ma- 
hdbharata, 70. 

Population, Meerut Division, 1, 44-46 ; Sa- 
haranpur District, 176-80, 212; Aligarh, 
388-92. 

Porach Rajputs, 78. 

Post offices and postal statistics, Sahiranpnr 
District, 1 94 ; Aligarh, 404-8. 

Fratisthana ancient city, 69, 

Predatory tribes, Aligarh, 409. 

Ihaces of grain during famines, 171, 386 ; in 
Saharanpur, 236 ; in Aligarh, 479-80. 

Printing presses, 194, 403. 

Prithiraj, king of Dehll, 76. 

Produce of land, distribution of, 227-29. 

Proprietary rights, 226-28, 460-66. 

Proprietors of land, Saharanpor^istrit^ 32Sy 
240 ; Aligarh, 455-56. 

Ptmdir Bajpfits, 44, 78, 89, 180-81, 894, 
443. 

Porinas, 61. 

Pnrdilnagar town, Aligarh, 693. 

Pom, a limar-raee prieee, 62. 

Purtmvas, ditto, 08. 


R. 


RAn-UD-DSXAjXT, Emperor, 81. 

Rafi-ud-daulah, Emperor, 81. 

Rafl-ul-kadar, Emperor, 81. 

Raghu Nath Kao, Marhatta leader, 86. 

Railways, 43, 163, 367-68 ; traffic on, ia Ali- 
garh, 367, 477. 

Rainfall, Saharanpur, 155-66; Aligarh, 871* 
72. 

Raipur river, 6, 149. 

Raipnr old parganah, Saharanpnr, 132, 133. 

Raipur talnka, Aligarh, 449. 

Raipur police station, Saharanpur, 188. 

Raipnr railway station, 367. 

Rajapala, King of Hastindpnr, 72. 

Rajgbat village and ferry, Sabanmpnr, 1^ 
164. 

ROjpur village, Saharanpur, 50, 316. * 

Rajput popi^tian, Meerut Division, 44 ; Ma- 
^mmadan converts of, 45, 118 ; in Sah6- 
ranpnr District, 180-80 ; Aligarh, 393-95. 

Rajput States, operations of George Tbonus 
against, 104. 

Rajasnya sacrifice, 66. 

Ramgarh, former name of Aligarh, 430. 

Rampur parganah, Sah6ranpar, 132, 133, 184 ; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alie- 
natioDB of revenue, population, occnpations 
of the people, history, &c., 316-19. 

Rfimpnr police station and town, Sabiranpor, 
6, 132, 316. 

R&mpnr railway ration. Allgarb, 367. 

Bana Kh£n, Marhatta general, defeated by 
Ghulam Kadlr, 97 ; sent to relieve Agra, 99. 

Banap, royal bunting ground, 5, 7. 

Banipur village and ferry, ^baranpor, 13, 
29, 154. 

Banmast Khdn, expulsion of, 498. 

B£stala, original seat of the Pandirs, 181, 
183. 

Batman river, 20, 141, 146. 

Batwa or Bind river, see JHiid. 

Banli village, 2. 

Reclamation of swamp lands, 163. 

Registration of documents, ^haranpur, 241 ; 
Aligarh, 482. 

Keinhard, Walter, see Samru. 

Belief operations in famines and epidemic de- 
seases, see t' amines and Medical Uistor}/. 

Religion of the people, 191, 403-4 ; popalation 
according to, Heemt Division, 4^5 ; Sahfi~ 
ranpur District, 176-79 ; All^ih, 388-91. 

Bemissiona of revenue for drought of 1808, 
418, see also Famines. 

Rents paid in kind in Sahiran^ur, 229-30; 
rates of, 830-31. Aligarh, manner of pay- 
ing and rates of, 461 ; enhaoceineBt of, 
462-64. 

Rent-free tenures, 231, 456-68. 

Resumption of famw, 418 ; of rentHfree 
tenures, 467. 

Revenue and expenditure of the Eastern Jnee- 
na Canal, 8-19; of the Ganges Cana4 22-361; 
revenue of Sirkfir Koii under Akbw, 347 ; 
Sabfranpar Distrie^ 240-43 ; AHsarb, 

I Bhea-Abre eaMvation, 173. 

1 Bice esltivatioD, Sabdraupor, 167. 
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Rikshn, a lunar-race king, 62, 

Bind river, 1 6, 366. 

Eiri village, 7. 

Kivers, Meerut Division, 2 ; Sanaranpur Dis- 
trict, 145-51 ; Aligarh, 354-57. 

Eiver beds in a geological point of view, 137. 

Kiver trade, Saharanpur, 152. 

Beads, Meerut Division, 43 ; Saharanpur, 
153-54 ; Aligarh, 368-69. 

Eohillas, 83, 84, 86, 88, 89. See aho Ghuldm' 
Kddir, Naj(b .XAdn, and Zdbtta Khdn. 

Eoorkee, see Rurbi. 

Boshan Akhtar or Muhammad Shah, Em- 
peror, 81. 

Boshan-ud-daulah, Saharanpur, granted to, 
230. 

Botation of crops, 161. 

Bdrki tahsil, Saharanpur, 132, 133, 134, 328. 

Burki parganah, Saharanpur, 132, 133; area, 
nktural subdivisions, land-revenue, popula- 
tion, occupations of the people, history, &c., 
324-27. 

Burki town, 14, 19. 30, 41 ; population, site, 
meteorologicM observations, routes, local 
history, fiscal history, &c., 319-24. 

Burki workshops, 237-38.- 


s. 


SaXdat Kaiir, successes of, against the Mar- 
hattas, 82 j slain in battle with Emperor’s 
forces, 68. 

SAbit Khan, governor of Koil, 489. 

Sadasheo Bhan,. commander-in-chief of the 
Marbattas, 84. 

Safdar Jang, 83, 84. 

Sahadeva, a Mahabbarata warrior, 64. 

Sahansrao stream, 149. 

Saharanpur District granted asjdgir to Na- 
jib Khan, 86, to Boshan-ud-daulah, 250; 
boundaries, 131 ; area and administrative 
subdivision, 132 ; changes in the jurisdic- 
tion, 132-35; geology, 136-140; natural 
features, 140-42 ; soils, 143-44 ; jbils, com- 
munications, 153 ; meteorology and climate, 
154-56; animal kingdom, 166-69 ; vegeta- 
ble kingdom, 159-61 ; irrigation, 161-66 ; 
area under cultivation and acreage of differ- 
ent crops, 166-68; wild animals, 168 ; fa- 
mines, 168-71 ; Botanical Gardens, 171-76; 
mineral kingdom, 175-76 ; population, 
176-80 ; Hindi! castes, 180-88 ; Musalmans, 
188-89 ; occupations of the people, 189-90 ; 
houses, 190-91 ; religion of the people and 
Christain mission, 191-92; language, 192; 
educational statistics, 192-94 ; jails, 195 ; 
police and crime, 195-96 ; infanticide, 
196-97; old families, 197-99; Landhaura 
tnnkarari, 199-206 ; early fiscal history 
wd settlements, 206-22 ; proprietors, 222 ; 
jnngle grants, 223 ; cultivating classes, 
224 ; labouring classes, 225 ; condition of 
cidtivators, 226-29 ; rates of rent, 230 ; 
alienations, confiscations and sales of land, 
331-33 ; wages, 234 ; prices, 236 ; trade, 
• 935-36 ; fairs, 236 ; manufactures, 287 ; 

Bii^ workshops, 837-40; iaud-rereoue, 


240 ; registration and excise, 24! ; stamp, 
canal and forest revenue, 242 ; history, 
243-67; Gaaetteer, 258-344. 

Saharanpur tahsil, 132, 133,-336. 

Saharanpur parganah, 132, 133, 134 ; area, 
natural divisions, land-revenue, alienations, 
population, occupations of the people, his- 
tory, &c„ 333-36. 

Saharanpur town, 6 ; railway station, 63 ; 
founded by the Musalmans, 246 ; population, 
public institutions, site, municipal revenue 
and expenditure, trade, routes, &c , 
328-33. 

Sahibabad taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sahnaul taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sahotra, a lunar-race prince, 62. 

Saindli uadi, 150 

Saini or Saiii caste, 45. 

Sakaditya, king of the Sakas, 72, 73. 

Sakranda old tappa, Saharanpur, 134, 337. 

Sakrauda Bao family, (98, 

Salar Masaud, conquests by, 77, 

Salawar mills, 30. 

Sales of land, Saharanpur, 232-34 ; Aligarh, 
418, 464-70. 

Salimpur village, Aligarh, 7, 20, 693. 

Salt, monopoly of, broken up, 206 ; tax on, 
abolished, 416. 

Saltpetre, export of, 476. 

Samana District, 34. 

Santanava or Bbishma, a Mahabharsta war- 
rior, 63. 

Santanu, a prince of the lunar race, 63. 

Saoadb Brahmans, 44. 

Sankors police station, Aligarh, 412> 

Sankra ferry, Aligarh, 364. 

Saraswat Brahmans, 44, 392. 

Snraswati river, 69. • 

Sarangi or Jaina Baniyas, 44, 

Sardar Khan Bakshi, 87. 

Sardhana, dastur of the Muhammadans, 132. 

Sardhana station, Ganges Canal, 30 ; bead- 
quarters of Sumru, 90. 

Sarkari village, 7. 

Sarnauli village, 8. 

SarsawB parganah, Saharanpur, 132, 133, 134 ; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alie- 
nations, population, occupations of the 
people, history, &c., 337-40. 

SarsAwa town and railway station, 142, 153, 
246, 337. 

SAsni police station and town, Aligarh, 477. 
412, 693-94, 

Satanika, king of Hastinapnr, 71. 

Bati not practised at the time of the Maba- 
bhArata, 70. 

Sayyid EhAn, Bofailla leader, 88. 

Bayyid Mnsalmans, 45 ; of Barba, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 188 ; settlement of, in Saharanpur, 
249-50; in Aligarh, 398. 

Sayyid Salim, ihta and Shikk of Saharanpur 
granted to, 247. 

Schools spared by the mutineers, 121, See also 
Educational slatisdci. 

Semra mills, 30. 

Sengar river, 355-56. 

Settlement, Saharanpur District, 208-22 ; 
Aligarh, 412-27. 

Sexes, population according to, SahAranpor, 
177-80; Aligarh, 889-91. 
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Shahib-ud-din, commander-in-chief, 88. 

Shah Alam, Emperor, raised to the throne, 
84j besieges Patna, 85 ; escapes from the 
hands of Ghart-ud-din, 86 ; deposed and 
deprived of eyes by Ghulam Kadw, 100 ; 
reinstated by the Sindhia, 101. 

Shah Haran Chishti, Sahfiranpur named after, 
£46, 

Shahjahanpur pass, 1 9, 1 40. • 

Shah Mir Khan, commander of Imperial 
forces, 98, 99. 

Shahzadpur taluks, Aligarh, 441-42. 

Shaikh Ealan, results of settlement vitb, £12- 
13. 

Shaikh Mnsalmkns, 188-398. 

Shaikhs jhil, 366. 

Shaikhpura village, Saharanpur, 340. 

Shamli nala, 6, S. 

Shams-i-Siraj, famine account of, 33 ; account 
of the removal of the golden Idt by, 243- 
44. 

ShikarpuT mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

Shikarpur town plundered by Kaumast Khan, 
498. 

Shishamgbat ferry in Saharanpur, 164. 
Shiupuii, Great Trignometrical Survey Sta- 
tion, 340. 

Shnglialkhor, predatory gang, 409. 
Sbuja-ud-daulah, Vazir, 84, 85. 

Shukartar viUage and fort, 18, 84, 87, 89, 140, 

S:di Mania, famine attributed to the execu- 
tion of, 3% 

Sikandarpur viilage, SahSranpur, 340. 

Sikandra given to Najib KhSn, 87. 

Sikandra Bao tahsil, Aligarh, 846, 603 6, 
Sikandra HSo parganah, 346-47 ; boundaries, 
are)^ flscai history, proprietors, crops, 
uluka Husain, population, occupations of 
the people. See., 697-603. 

Sikandra Bao estate, 448. 

Sikandra B ao police station and town, 412; 
population, site, communications, munici- 
pal revenue and expenditure, history &c 
695-97. 

Sikhs, 83, 88, 89, 90, 103, 249, 250-51, 253. 
bikharan Rao taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sikrani Nala, 7. 

Sikrani village, 7. 

SiMiAr;/, 141, 149. 
mlaKhala stream, 3, 22. 

^ana Government stud, Saliaranpur, 158. 
oinama. Emperor’s negociations with, 92-93 • 
anointed minister of the empire, 93 1 
defrated by the Jaipur prince, 94 ; resumes 
mihtary grants, 97 ; relieves Agra, 99 ; 
mpreme at Dehli, toi ; war with the Bri- 
mn, 115 ; takes possession of Aligarh, 490 • 
organises regular battalions at Aligarh^ 

^Slrhpnra mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

‘&nthaTer,®K"'' 

hills, 19, 136. 

WwShk country, famine in, 38. 
linnL'^n- f Dimion, 2; of Saha- 




Soma or moon, 61. 

Someswara, king of Dehli, 76. 

Somna taluka, Aligarh, 445-46. 

Somna police station and to wn, Aligarh, 412, 
605 6. 

Soroii mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

Spare land, Saharanpur, 225. 

Srughns, ancient kingdom, 74, 245. 
Srutaseua, a lunar-race prince, 71. 

Stamp duties, Saharanpur, 242 ; Aligarh, 
482. 

Submontane tract, Saharanpur, 140-41, 144. 
Sugar-cane cultivation, Saharanpur, 167. 
Sukrawali taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sultaupur jhU, 158. 

Sultanpnr parganah, Saharanpur, 132,133,134; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alien- 
ations, population, occupations of the peo* 
pie, history, &c., £41-44. 

Sultanpnr police station and town, Saharan- 
pur, 182, 142, 341. 

Sumru, or Walter Reiuhard, fixes his head- 
quarters at Sardhana, 90 ; his origin, 95 ; 
his death, 96, 

Sumru, Begam, wife of above, her origin, 95 ; 
succeeds her husband, state, of her troops, 
96 ; acquires Badshahpur for bravery in the 
Imperial cause, 98-99 ; undertakes expe- 
dition ajfainst George Thomas and mutiny 
of her troops, 102, 106 ; La Vaissean’s sui- 
cide, 107-8 ; restored to her fief by George 
Thomas, 109 ; her character, her army, her 
submission to the British, 109-10. 

Sur.ajmal, Jat, expels Phup Singh, 436 ; invades 
Aligarh and is slaiu, 87, 489-90. 
Swayamvara marriage, 65, 70 . 


T. 


Taga caste, 46, 46, 78, 118, 188, 392, 396. 
Tahsils, Saharanpur, 132-35; Aligarh, 346-47. 
Tahsili system introduced in Aligarh, 418 . 
Taj-ul-mulk sent against rebels near Koil, 
487. 

Talheri taluka, Landhaura estate, SOS. 
Talokas, Mr. Russel’s opinion on, 4i6. 
Talnkadari tenure, 460-52 ; changes in, 453 ; 

origin of, in Aligarh, 496-97. 

Tinda town, 6, 7. 

Tappsl parganah, Aligarh, 347 ; area, gene- 
ral appearance, fiscal history, alienationa 
of revenue, population, occupations of the 
people, &c., 607-12. 

Tappal police station and town, Aligarh, 
399, 412, 606. 

Tarai, 48. 

Tarmsharin Kb^, invasion of Saharanpur 
by, 846. • 

Tatarpnr Gh£t, Ganges Canal, 80. 

Tatarpur old parganah, Sahiiranpur, 132. 

Tea cultivation, 1 75. 

Tenures of land, SahSranpnr, 322-24. Ali- 
garh, Mr. Bossel’s opinion on, 416 ; details 
of, 460-69. 

TAaffi and dakditi, 409-10. 

Thana Bhawan or Thana Bhim, oldpaiganab, 
Saharanpur, 133, 134, 344. 

Thana Farida, 347. 

Tbitki talaka, Landhaura estate, 801-2. 
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Thomas, George, enters Begam Samm’s 
service, 96, 1U2 ; distinguishes himself at 
the siege of Gokalgarh, 98-99 ; enters the 
Uarhatts service and obtains Jajhar as 
jdgtr, 102, 251 ; Begam Sumru’s expedi- 
tion against him, 102-3 ; restores Begam 
Sumru to her fief, 109 ; breaks with the 
Blarhattas and becomes independent, 103 ; 
his operations against the ^jput States, 
combinations against him. Perron attacks 
him, 104 ; his defeat, death and character, 
106. 

Thomason Civil Engineering College at Bfiirki, 
939-40. 

Tiefiienthaler, Sirk4rs under Oehli according 
to, 78. • 

Timii pass, Siwalik range, 136. 

Timnr, Saltan, famine ^ter departure of, 
S4 ; invasion of, 246-47, 487. 

Titron village, Saharanpur, 844. 

Tomar dynasty, 76. 

Towns in SahSranpnr, 177-78 ; in Aligarh, 
S99-400. See also Gazetteer portions. 

Trade of Saharanpnr District, 235-36 ; of 
Aligarh, 470-77. 

Transfers of estates, see Sales of Land. 

Transit dues on boats on the Ganges Canal, 
80-31. 

Tuhana town reduced by George Thomas, 
104. 

Turkipura, capture of, 497. 

Turkman colony of Lakhnauti, 198, 248. 

Tarvasn, a prince of the lunar race, 62. 


u. 

Gena Snw, a king of the lunar race, 71. 
Usar plains, Aligarh, 353-54. 


V. 

VaiSALi, the modem Saran, 69. 

Vaman B&o, Marhatta commander, 103. 
Tfiranavata city, the modem Allahabad, 66. 
Vegetable kingdom, Saharanpur, 169-61 f. 
Aligarh, 374-78. 

Vichitravirya, a prince of the lunar race, 63. 
Vidarbba, the m^m Berar, 69. 
Vikramadity^ identified with Hima Eadphises, 
the Scythian king, 72 ; orerthiow of the 
S«bi8 by, 73, 


Villages, number of, Meerat Division, 46 ; 
Sabiranpur District, 132, 177-78 ; Aligarh, 
389-90. 

Village boundaries, attempt! at demarcation 
of, 420. 

Village watch, appointment of, 217, 412. 
Visarwa, king of Hastinapnr, 72. 

Vishnu Parana, 61 ; history of the Mahabha- 
• rata continued in, 71. 

Vyasa, author of the Mahabharata, 63. 

w. 


Wages of labourers, 234-480. 

Walter Reinhard, see Sumru. 

Waste lands in Saharanpur, 142. 

Water level, Saharanpur, 161-62 ; Aligarh, 
380. 

Water rate in the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
10-12 ; in the Ganges Canal, 25, 27-29. 

Weights and measures, Aligarh, 478. 

Well-irrigation, Saharanpur, lGi-62; Ali- 
garh 381. 

Wheat and barley cultivation, Saharanpur, 
167. 

Wild animals, Saharanpnr, 156 ; injury done 
to crops by, 168j Aligarh, 372. 

Y, 

Tadc, a prince of the Innar Tacef62. 

Yahya bin Ahmad, famine account of, 34. 

Yayati, a king of the lunar race, 62. 

Ynchi, a people of Central Asia, identified 
with the Gujars, 185. 

Yudbishtbira, a Mahabhdrata warrior, 63. 

z. 

ZAbtta EhAn, excavator of a canal in Mnzaf- 
farnagar, 6 ; succeeds his father, 88, 25 1 ; 
appointed Bakshi of the empire, 89 ; defeats 
Abdul K&sim Kh&n, 69, 251; death of, 94. 

Zafaryab Khan, son of Summ, 96, 107, 109. 

Zain-ul-Abdin, governor of Meerut 91; assas- 
sinates Afrasiyab Ebdn, 93. 

Zamindars, mutinous conduct of, in the early 
part of the century, 415. 

Zamindari tenure, 222 , 460. 

ZiS-ud-din Barani, famine account of, 33. 

Zulkaran, ancestor of the Mursan Jat family, 
426. 



ERRATA. 


A full table of errata to the first three volumes will be published with the 
« fourth volume. The following errors should be corrected in this volume : — 
Page 30, line 5 from bottom, /or “through” read “ though.” 

„ 33 ,, 6 from top, /or “ Sew&lik” read “ Siw&lik.” 

,, 46 „ 6 from bottom and elsewhere,/or “ Sah&runpur” read “ Sahdran* 

pur.” 

„ 67 „ 12 from bottom, /or “ Kurakshetra” “ Kurukshetra.” 

„ 68 „ 13 from top, /or “ Drishtadyumna” read “ Dhristadyumna.” 

„ 81 „ 4 from below, /or “ Jahdnd&r Shah” read “ FarrukhsiySr.” 

„ 112, 1st line, /or “Jaudhpur” read “Jodhpur.” 

,, 178, in heading of par^raph 2,/or “census 1874” read “oensus 1872.” 
„ 191, line 5 from top, /or “ Gurhwal” read “ Qarhwdl.” 

„ 287, „ 18 from bottom, /or “ 1882” read “ 1879.” 

„ 307 „ 8 from top, /or “ Saisara” and “ Barsara” read “ Saisana” and 

“ Barsana.” 

„ 322 ® „ 1,/or “Landaur” read “Landour.” 

„ 329 „ 5 from below, /or “ Damaula” read “ Dumaula.” 

„ 331. In total of fourth column of receipts, /or “36,637” read “47,480.” 
„ 347, line 3 from bottom, /or “ Rs. 26,906,474” or “26,90,647” read 
“ Rs. 26,90,647 ” or “2,69,064.” 

„ 353. In the column of total irrigated, opposite Barauli, /or “ 6,397” 
read “ 6,037 ;” and at bottom of colamn,/or “ 6,49,116” 
read “6,48,815.” 

„ 370, /or “ Hatlsa” read “ Hathlsa.” 

„ 386, deU the average. 

„ 405, line 7 from top,/or “Aksoli” read “ Agsoli.” 

„ 409 „ 23 from top, /or “ Bhardich” read “ Bahriich.” 

„ 449 „ 10 from below, /or “Sukraw&Ii” read “Sakrawkli.” 

„ 526 „ ' 3 from top, /or “ Budaon” read “ Budaun.” 
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